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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Saturday,  August  17, 1878. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  preparatory 
to  organization,  when  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  L.L.D.,  President  of 
the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  becomes  my  duty  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  to  read  the  call  of  the  Con- 
vention about  to  assemble. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 
OF  THE  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  26, 1878. 

At  the  Eighth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the 
16th-20th  of  July,  1874,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  all  invitations  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  next  Convention  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee, 
who  shall  determine  the  matter,  and  duly  announce  the  time 
and  place." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  in  New  York  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1877,  a  communication  was  presented 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  through  6.  0.  Fay,  Esq., 
Superintendent,  cordially  inviting  the  Convention  to  meet 
in  Columbus,  at  their  Institution,  during  the  summer  of  1878. 

This  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Fay  was,  by  vote,  requested  to  act  as  local  committee. 
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After  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution, it  has  been  decided  to  invite  the  Convention  to  meet 
in  August  of  the  present  year,  and  notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  Ninth  Convention  will  be  called  to  order  on  Satur- 
day, the  seventeenth  day  of  August,  1878,  at  three  o'clock  P.M. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  be  present  at  this  Convention ; 
and  it  is  suggested  to  the  principals  of  the  several  institutions 
that  they  invite  such'  persons  as  may  have  been  instructors, 
or  are  for  other  reasons  interested  in  deaf-mute  education,  as 
might,  in  their  judgment,  properly  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

The  Convention,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution 
directing  the  Executive  Committee  to  recommend  to  the 
writers  of  papers  to  observe  the  limit  of  twenty  minutes, 
and  to  require  that  no  paper  shall  exceed  thirty  minutes  in 
its  delivery ;  and  also  that  an  abstract,  not  to  exceed  one 
page,  be  furnished  to  the  Business  Committee  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

The  Committee  request  that  early  notice  may  be  given  of 
intentions  to  present  papers,  the  titles  being  forwarded  to 
O.  O.  Fay,  Esq.,  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements ;  to  whom, 
also,  due  notice  should  be  given  by  the  delegates  of  their  pur- 
pose to  attend  the  Convention. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  will  con- 
tinue at  least  through  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  August,  on 
which  day  the  Association  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  meet  in  Columbus. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

E.  M.  Gallaudbt,  Chairman. 

Mc.  Gallaudet  continued:  The  hour  named  in  the  call 
having  arrived,  I  take  pleasure  in  nominating  to  the  Con- 
vention, for  the  office  of  Temporary  President,  Dr.  A.  G. 


Byers,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
for  Temporary  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  S.  Perry,  of  the  Ohio  Insti-^ 
tution. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed  unanimously. 

Dr.  Byers,  upon  taking  the  chair,  said : 

Mr.  Preridenty  Ladies^  and  OenUemen :  But  a  few  minutes 
since,  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to 
preside  temporarily  at  your  organization  as  a  convention. 
Personally,  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  certainly  a  distinguished 
honor,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  convey  in  words  ^  the 
sincere  gratification  I  experience  in  looking  upon  your  faces 
to-day,  and  in  contemplating  your  object  in  coming  to  our 
State.  The  brief  notice  extended  to  me  of  this  honor,  saves 
you  from  a  speech,  and  yet  I  wish  not  to  have  silence  miscon* 
strued. 

I  am  aware  that  a  hearty  welcome  needs  no  formal  expres- 
sion. I  could  scarcely  convey  to  your  minds  the  pleasure 
that  we  have  had  in  anticipation  of  your  visit  to  this  insti- 
tution, and  to  the  other  benevolent  institutions  of  our  State. 
This  pleasure  will  find  its  better  utterance  in  the  hospitality 
we  desire  to  extend,  and  which  we  hope  will  contribute  to 
your  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  remarks.  I  choose  rather  to 
give  way  to  those  with  whom  you  are  more  familiar,  and  who 
can  speak  more  pertinently  of  the  great  work  whose  inter- 
ests you  are  here  to  promote. 

We  anticipate  profit  from  your  counsels,  as  well  as  pleasure 
from  your  presence,  and  would  invoke  upon  you  the  guidance 
and  blessing  of  God  that  upon  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, as  upon  your  deliberations.  His  favor  may  abide. 

Once  more  thanking  you,  and  assuring  you  of  a  most  hearty 
welcome,  we  will  proceed  to  the  more  formal  organization  of 
the  Convention. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fay,  of  the  National  College,  at  Washington, 


moved  that  a  Committee  of  three  on  Credentials  and  Enroll- 
ment be  now  appointed. 

Adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  £.  A.  Fay,  of  Washington,  D.C. ; 
R.  H.  Kinney,  of  Nebraska,  and  G.  F.  Schilling,  of  Wisconsin,  * 
committee. 

After  consultation,  the  committee  submitted  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Enrollment  respect- 
fully report  the  following  named  persons  as  entitled  to  seats 
in  this  Convention : 

American  Aiylvm. — E.  C.  Stone,  Principal. 

New  Yorh  InstUuJUon, — I.  L.  Peet,  LL.D.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — ^Joshua  Foster,  Principal. 

KffnJbiuiky  InstUiUion. — ^J.  A.  Jacobs,  Principal;  L.  Eddy, 
G.  T.  Schoolfield,  Miss  M.  J.  Stephens. 

Ohio  Institution, — G.  0.  Fay,  Superintendent ;  C.  S.  Perry, 
A.  H.  Hubbell,  B.  Patterson,  J.  D.  H.  Stewart,  P.  M.  Park, 
J.  M.  Park,  A.  B.  Greener,  Miss  L.  K.  Thompson,  Miss  Sarah 
Noyes,  Miss  L.  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Eessler,  Miss  M.  C. 
Bierce,  Miss  B.  E.  Hare,  Miss  S.  F.  Perry,  Miss  M.  A.  Byers, 
Miss  H.  W.  Dare,  Miss  J.  A.  Shrom. 

Honorary  Members, — Hon.  E.  L.  Hinman,  Gen.  Samuel  . 
Thomas,  Trustees ;  N.  R.  Coleman,  Physician ;  H.  C.  Filler, 
Steward ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Babbitt,  Matron ;  Mrs.  M.  Syler,  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Bose,  Assistant  Matrons ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kidder,  House- 
keeper; Col.  W.  W.  Bond,  Supervisor  of  State  Printing; 
M.  C.  Lilli  y,  Superintendent  of  State  Bindery;  P.  P.  Pratt, 
Master  of  Shoe  Shop. 

Indiana  InMitvtion, — Bev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Ph.D.,  Super- 
intendent ;  S.  J.  Vail,  H.  C.  Hammond,  Wm.  N.  Burt,  Wm. 
A.  Caldwell,  Miss  F.  Maclntire,  Miss  N.  S.  Hiatt,  Miss  L.  C. 
Sheridan. 

Honorary  Member, — Miss  Julia  Taylor,  Matron. 


Tennessee  Institution. — L.  A.  Houghton. 

North  Carolina  Institution,— K.  A.  Gudger,  Principal;  J.  E, 
Bay,  G.  E.  Gibson. 

Illinois  Institution,— ¥.  Read,  S.  T.  Walker,  Miss  H.  Gillett, 
Miss  P.  Wood,  Miss  E.  A.  Rockwell,  Miss  P.  W.  Rockwell. 

Htmorary  Member. — P.  G.  Gillett,  LL.D. 

Georgia  InstUution. — W.  O.  C  onnor.  Principal ;  James  Pisher. 

Honorary  Members, — Hon.  S.  A.  Echols,  Trustee;  Mrs.  J. 
Pisher. 

Missouri  Institution, — J.  N.  Tate,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Tate. 

Wisconsin  Institution.— G.  P.  Schilling,  W.  A.  Cochrane,  Z.  G. 
McCoy,  and  Mrs.  Z.  G.  McCoy. 

Honorary  Members, — Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
E.  D.  Holton,  Trustees. 

Michigan  Institution.— J,  W.  Parker,  Principal ;  Willis  Hub- 
bard, J.  J.  Buchanan. 

Honorary  Members, — G.  H.  Pond,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker ;  Miss 
E.  A.  Hall,  Matron. 

Iowa  InstUution. — J.  A.  Kennedy,  Principal  of  Academic 
Department ;  C.  S.  Zorbaugh. 

Mississippi  InMLuUon, — C.  H.  Talbot,  Principal. 

Texas  In^UuJtion. — ^J.   R.   Dobyns,  Principal  of  Academic 
Department. 

National  CoUege, — E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President; 
E.  A.  Pay,  A.  G.  Draper. 

Alabama  InstUution, — Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson. 

Honorary  Member. — G.  M.  Cruikshank,  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  InstUution, — D.  H.  Carroll,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Carroll. 

Clarke  InstUution, — Miss  H.  B.  Rogers,  Principal;  Miss  C.  A. 
Yale. 

Arkansas  InstUution, — W.  G.  Jenkins,  Principal, 

Honorary  Member. — Miss  E.  P.  Caruthers,  Matron. 

Maryland  InstUution, — C.  W.  Ely,  Principal ;  C.  H.  Hill, 
C.  M.  Grow,  Miss  R.  R.  Harris,  Miss  A.  B.  Barry. 

Honorary  Members. — Hon.  Enoch  Pratt,  Hon.  W.  R.  Barry, 
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Trustees ;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Barry,  Mrs.  Enoch  Pratt,  Mrs.  James, 
Miss  Hyde. 

Nebrmka  InstUutiya, — ^R.  H.  Kinney,  Principal ;  J.  A.  Mo- 
Clure. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  S.  Puller,  Principal. 

St  Josephs  InstUvie. — Madame  V.  Boucher,  Principal;  Miss 
M.  Cosgrove. 

West  Virginia  Institution. — ^J.  C.  Covell,  Principal;  R.  Q. 
Ferguson,  E.  L.  Chapin. 

Honorary  Members. — Mrs.  J.  C.  Covell ;  Miss  M.  McClelland, 
Matron. 

Maryland  Institution  for  Colored  MvJtes, — P.  D.  Morrison,  Su- 
perintendent. 

Honorary  Member. — Hon.  J.  T,  Morris,  Trustee. 

Chicago  Day  School. — P.  A.  Emery,  D.D.,  Principal.  - 

Honorary  Member. — Mrs.  P.  A.  Emery. 

CincinnaJti  Day  School. — R.  P.  McGregor,  Principal. 

Honorary  Member. — Mrs.  R.  P.  McGregor. 

Western  Pennsylvania  InstiivJtion. — G.  M.  Teegarden,  Miss 
M.  V.  Jenkins. 

Honorary  Member, — ^Rev.  J.  G.  Brown.  D.D.,  Trustee. 

Western  New  York  Institution  — Z.  P.  Westervelt,  Principal ; 
Mrs.  Z.  P.  Westervelt. 

Honorary  Member. — Hon.  S.  A.  Ellis,  Trustee. 

Portland  Day  School. — Miss  E.  L.  Barton,  Principal. 

Providence  Day  School. — J.  W.  Homer,  Principal. 

Ontario  Institution. — W.  G.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Honorary  Member. — A.  Christie,  Bursar. 

School  at  Washington  C.H,  Ohio. — F.  Mettenberger,  Princi- 
pal. 

Honorary  Members. — Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Iowa;  G.  W.  Chase, 
Miss  G.  E.  Woofter,  Ohio;  R.  H.  Atwood,  Miss  A.  A.  Locke, 
Massachusetts. 

Church  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes. — Rev.  Thoe.  Gallaudet,  D.D.; 
Rev.  A.  W.  Mann ;  Job  Turner. 


Honorary  Jtfemier.— Mrs.  Thos.  Gallaudet. 

Honorary  Members  reported  by  QyrnmiUtee  on  Inviiaiions. — His 
Excellency  R.  M.  Bishop,  Governor  of  Ohio;  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns', 
State  School  Commissioner  ;  Edward  Orton,  President  State 
University;  L.  Firestone,  M.D.,  Supt.  Hospital  for  Insane; 
G.  A.  Doren,  M.D.,  Supt.  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded ;  G.  L. 
Smead,  Supt.  Institution  for  Blind ;  J.  B.  McWhorter,  War- 
den State  Prison;  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Supt.  Columbus  Schools 
Rev.  W.  E.  Moore,  D.D. ;  Rev.  R.  W.  Manly;  G.  H.  Twiss,  Esq.; 
C.  P.  L.  Butler,  Esq.;  J.  J.  Janney,  Esq.;  C.  B.  White,  M.D., 
U.  S.  A.;  D.  W.  Clancey,  M.D.;  also  any  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind  now  con- 
vened who  are  or  may  be  present  at  any  of  the  sessions  of 
this  Convention. 

[For  convenient  reference  the  names  of  all  members  sub- 
sequently reported,  and  also  the  names  of  all  honorary  mem- 
bers submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  incorporated  in  this  roll  at  the  outset.] 

Report  accepted  and  committee  continued. 

Dr.  Peet  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair  to  nominate  permanent  officers.     Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York,  E. 
C.  Stone,  of  Connecticut,  John  A.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  G.  M. 
Cruikshank,  of  Alabama,  and  Willis  Hubbard,  of  Michigan. 
The  committee  retired  for  consultation. 

The  Chair  :  There  are  communications  to  the  Convention 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  which  might  properly  be  pre- 
sented at  this  time. 

The  following  letters  were  laid  before  the  Convention  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

from  mr.  j.  l.  noyes. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
AND  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Fairbault,  Minn.,  August  12, 1878. 

G.  O.  Pay,  Superintendent: 

My  Dear  Sir:    Your  invitation  to   attend  the  Ninth 
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Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  meet  at  the  Ohio  Institution  on  the  17th 
instant,  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  delayed  answer- 
ing to  this  late  date,  hoping  to  be  able  to  assure  you 
of  my  own  acceptance  and  that  of  other  officers  of  this 
institution,  but  it  has  been  hoping  against  hope.  Much 
to  my  regret  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Convention 
and  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  Circumstances,  inci* 
dental  to  the  completion  of  our  main  building,  and  the 
desire  of  our  Board  to  have  me  visit  as  many  points  in  the 
State  as  possible  during  my  vacation,  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind,  must  account  for  my  absence,  and 
not  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  good  cause  that  calls  so  many  of 
my  co-laborers  together.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  shall  be  the  loser.  I  shall  greatly  miss  the  enthusiasm, 
the  broad,  comprehensive  view  of  our  work,  which  the  Con- 
vention is  wont  to  give,  and  I  shall  also  miss  the  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  courage  for  future  efforts  which  intercourse 
with  brethren  and  veterans  in  this  service  is  sure  to  impart. 
But  we  are  called  to  a  work  of  self-denial,  and  for  what 
seems  to  be  the  good  of  the  cause  in  Minnesota  I  must  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  would  accrue  to  me  by 
attending  the  Convention.  I  shall  expect  great  things  from 
an  assembly  composed  of  so  many  learned,  experienced  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  time  is  opportune, 
the  cause  is  great,  and  the  difficulties  to  surmount  are  neither 
few  nor  small,  and  your  assembly,  I  trust,  will  afford  all 
needed  inspiration.  The  cause  of  education  in  general  never 
commanded  more  attention  than  at  the  present  time.  Both 
church  and  State  are  making  great  demands  of  educators. 
Pulpit,  press,  and  law,  are  enlisted  in  the  cause.  The  work 
to  be  done  must  begin  with  the  lower  ignorant  classes,  and 
work  upward.  It  is  not  so  much  the  high  class  and  the  col- 
lege that  need  to  be  lifted  up  as  it  is  those  low  down  in 
ignorance  and  morals.  Lift  up  these,  and  just  in  proportion 
ou  elevate  the  higher  classes.    I  can  but  hope  and  pray  that 
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the  deliverances  of  the  Convention  will  be  clear  and  con- 
vincing upon  the  best  methods  of  awakening  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  stupidly  ignorant,  of  quickening  the  sluggish 
consciences  of  the  indifferent  and  erring,  and  giving  even 
higher  aspirations,  and,  if  possible,  purer  motives  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  self-sacrificing  and  arduous  work  of  educating 
and  training  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  land. 

Prof.  Wing,  of  this  institution,  had  planned  to  attend  the 
Convention,  but  circumstances  beyond  his  control  detain 
him  at  home.  Prof.  D.  H.  Carroll  will  represent  this  insti- 
tution in  the  Convention,  and  he  is  duly  authorized  to  speak 
and  act  in  our  behalf. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  NOYES, 

Superintendsnt, 
from  mr.  j.  h.  ijam8. 

Tennessbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  School, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Juiy  12, 1878. 

Mr.  G.  0.  Fay — Dear  Sir:  Mr.  L.  A.  Houghton,  of  our 
corps  of  teachers,  is  most  probably  the  only  person  con- 
nected with  our  school  who  will  attend  the  Convention. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
we  can  not  be  more  fully  represented. 

Trusting  that  there  may  be  a  full  attendance  at  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  the  meeting  may  be  harmonious  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  Ijams,  Principai, 

FROM   BEV.   ALF.    BELANGER. 

Montreal,  Canada,  My  31,  1878. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you,  in 
answer  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  26th  inst.,  that  it  will  be 
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impossible  for  me  to  attend  your  Convention,  as  our  com- 
munity is  holding  a  reunion  itself,  and  my  superior  wants  me 
here  as  a  member  of  the  council. 

I  regret  sincerely  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  your  kind  and 
generous  offers. 

Yours,  ever  truly, 

Alf.  Belangeb. 


from  mr.  warring  wilkinson. 

California  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 

Oakland,  June  23, 1878. 

G.  0.  Pay,  Esq.,  Principai,  etc,: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  It  grieves  me  to  say  that  I  can  not  meet 
the  "brethren"  who  are  to  assemble  this  year  at  your  hos- 
pitable institution.  The  preparation  necessary  to  occupa- 
tion of  our  new  quarters  in  August,  and  the  burdens  inci- 
dent to  new  buildings  to  be  started  this  summer,  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  and  profit  you  are  all  to  enjoy.  I  trust  that 
your  proceedings  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  advance 
the  great  work  we  all  love.  Though  far  away  in  person,  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  spirit.  Remember  me  most  cordially  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Convention.  , 

Yours,  sincerely. 

Warring  Wilkinson. 

from  mr.  j.  scott  hutton. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  May  17, 1878. 

6. 0.  Fay,  Esq.,  Principai  Ofno  InstitiUion  for  Deaf  amd  Dumb: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  forthcoming  Convention  ai  your  noble  insti- 
tution, which  I  have  often  desired  to  visit;  but  though  ab- 
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sent  in  body,  I  shall  be  present  in  spirit.  At  the  time  the 
Convention  meets,  I  expect  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  I  have  accepted  the  Vice-Principalship  of  the 
Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  at 
Belfast,  recently  offered  me,  and  am  preparing  to  leave  Nova 
fiootia  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  July. 

In  removing  to  another  sphere  of  labor,  I  can  never  forget 
the  scenes  and  associations  of  twenty-one  years'  work  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  both  jo}^  and  sorrow  in  the 
prospect,  and  they  are  about  evenly  balanced.  Joy  at  the 
prospect  of  reunion  with  friends  '^at  home,"  sorrow  at  part- 
ing with  those  here. 

With  kindest  regards,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly, . 

J.  Scott  Hutton. 

FROM    sister  MARY    ANNE. 

Le  Couteulx,  St.  Mary's  Institution 
FOR  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Buffalo,  July  20,  1878. 

G.  0.  Fay,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Columbus  LostUution: 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  circulars  of  invitation  to  the  Ninth  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
kindly  sent  to  this  institution,  were  duly  received.  I  regret 
not  being  able  to  attend,  on  account  of  my  health — have 
been  ordered  to  spend  some  time  at  the  seaside,  and  am 
entirely  unable,  at  present,  to  attend  to  any  duty. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  favors  received.  I  hope  the 
Convention  will  be  a  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  affair  to 
all  concerned.  Sincerely  regretting  my  inability  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  it  affords,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Sister  Maby  Anne, 

ISincipaX. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  letters  of  regret  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following  persons: 

William  P.  Letch  worth,  E.  B.  Nelson,  A.  Greenberger,  of 
New  York ;  J.  C.  Gordon,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Henry  B. 
McGuUoch,  J.  L.  Carter,  of  Texas;  J.  H.  Woods,  of  Illinois; 

0.  Archibald,  William  Willard,  of  Indiana;  J.  H.  Logan, 
N.  W.  Cary,  of  Pennsylvania ;  J.  A.  Gillespie,  E.  A.  Brown, 

1.  L.  Israel,  of  Iowa ;  N.  P.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina ;  W.  P. 
Demotte,  of  Wisconsin ;  L.  Roberts,  of  Kansas. 

A  lengthy  communication  from  Mr.  Whipple,  and  any 
and  all  other  communications  were,  upon  motion,  referred 
to  the  business  committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed. 

Rbv.  Thomas  Gallaudet:  Let  me  simply  remind  the 
Convention  of  the  absence  of  one  who  has  been  removed 
from  us  by  death ;  of  one  who,  for  many  years,  was  the  stead- 
fast friend  of  this  institution,  and  who  did  all  that  he  could, 
in  public  and  in  private,  to  advance  its  interests — ^a  godly 
man  who  loved  to  make  others  happy.  I  am  sure  those  who 
have  known  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  he  was 
a  sincere  Christian,  a  man  of  a  large,  kind  heart.  I  am 
sure,  if  he  were  living,  he  would  have  been  with  us  to-day. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Hon.  Kent  Jarvis.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
know  that  these  few  words  of  mine  may  keep  in  memory  our 
friend  who  has  done  so  much  for  deaf  mutes. 

The  Chairman  :  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  touching 
one  whose  name  is  familiar  in  this  State,  as  identified  speci- 
ally with  the  benevolent  work  of  the  State,  and  especially 
in  connection  so  long  with  this  institution,  touch  a  chord 
of  very  tender  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
known  his  great  interest  in  these  institutions.  Mr.  Jarvis, 
alluded  to,  was,  for  many  years,  a  faithful  trustee  in  this  in- 
stitution; and,  I  recollect,  very  vividly,  the  scene  of  his 
final  retirement  from  that  office — and  sorry  were  the  people, 
the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  those  who  had  been  associated 
with  him  and  under  him  during  his  connection  with  the 
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institution.    He  went  out  of  his  position  deeply  regretted 
and  he  went,  at  the  same  time,  a  Christian  man.    He  went 
out  from  this  institution  regretted.     He  went  away  from 
life  here  deeply  lamented,  not  only  mourned  by  his  own 
house  bereft,  but  he  went  away  lamented  by  the  people  of 
our  State.    No  name  is  worthy  of  a  higher  tribute  of  the 
Convention  than  the  name  of  Kent  Jarvis.    I  have  preferred 
to  add  these  words,  from  long  personal  acquaintance,  to  the 
words  of  Dr.  Gallaudet. 
Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  submitted  the  following  report : 
The  committcH  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers 
for  the  Convention  respectfully  present  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  for  President  and  Vice-Presidents : 

President — Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Vice-PreridentS'—Rey.  Thomas  Maclntire,  of  Indiana; 
I.  L.  Peet,  of  New  York ;  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washing-, 
ton ;  Joshua  Foster,  of  Pennsylvania ;  C.  H.  Talbot,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; J.  A.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  and  P.  A.  Emery,  of 
Chicago. 

Secretariea — H.  C.  Hammond,  of  Indiana ;  C.  S.  Perry,  of 
Ohio,  and  A.  6.  Draper,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Presidentelect,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  the  chair, 
addressed  the  Convention  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Convention:  I  respond  to  the  call  made  upon 
me  with  mingled  feelings.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  honor 
thus  bestowed  upon  me.  I  am  embarrassed  by  a  double 
question.  One  respects  my  own  fitness  to  fill  the  place ;  the 
other  the  constitutionality  of  your  action  in  bringing  me  to 
it,  since  I  am  not  a  regular  member  of  this  Convention.  If 
the  committee  will  assume  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  the 
constitutionality  is  concerned,  I  will  merely  say  that  I  will 
endeavor  to  meet  your  call  according  to  the  best  ability  I 
have.     I  feel  assured  that,  in  emergencies,  I  may  fallback  on 
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the  support  of  the  able  gentlemen  who  stand  with^me  as 
Vice-Presidents. 

It  is  a  grateful  thing  to  me  to  be  brought  into  this  connec- 
tion— to  be  permitted  to  have  a  place  in  your  body,  even  as 
an  honorary  member.  Though  I  have  not  now,  for  many 
years,  been  directly  occupied  as  a  teacher  of  mutes,  all  my 
life  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  been  sitting  here  on  this 
floor  this  afternoon,  to  be  closely  allied  to  this  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  I  know  that  during  all  my  life  my  heart 
has  been  in  full  sympathy  with  it. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford, in  the  very  year  in  which  the  first  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  was  established  in  this  country.  As 
a  boy,  I  used  often  to  go  out  to  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  the  hill,  and  as  I  came  along  to  manhood  it  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  with  those  veterans  and  fathers  in 
this  work  of  philanthropy,  the  elder  Gallaudet,  whose  face 
comes  up  before  me  here  to-day,  as  though  it  was  but  yester- 
day when  I  saw  him,  so  full  of  that  sweet  spirit  which 
characterized  him,  and  which  he,  as  a  leader  of  the  work, 
infused  into  it,  so  that  it  has  been  ever  the  life  and  strength 
of  that  work.  Laurent  Clerc,  also,  whose  face,  as  it  ap- 
peared the  last  time  I  looked  upon  it,  is  before  you  (point- 
ing to  a  portrait),  though,  when  I  first  saw  it,  he  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  fresh  manhood,  as  he  came  from  France  to 
help  introduce  the  system  of  instruction  which  has  now  be- 
come universal  in  this  country.  After  I  completed  my  col- 
lege education,  I  was  called  in  a  way,  not  of  my  own  devis- 
ing, to  take  the  place  of  instructor  in  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York,  where  I  remained  for  five 
years,  in  delightful  association  with  those  connected  with 
that  institution,  the  elder  Dr.  Peet,  David  Bartlett,  Josiah 
Gary,  and  I  may  name  particularly,  my  old  college  chum, 
the  eminent  pastor,  for  a  time,  of  the  Park  Street  Church  in 
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Boston,  and  now  of  the  leading  Congregational  Church  in 
San  Francisco,  California. 

I  was  brought  into  association,  more  or  less,  with  those  who 
had  preceded  me,  Barnard,  Brown,  and  Day,  who  left  their 
impress  on  the  work.  I  remember  well  those  five  years,  I 
look  back  upon  them  with  very  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
I  count  those  five  years  worth  as  much  as  any  five  years 
of  my  whole  course  of  education,  in  moulding  my  habits  of 
mind  and  making  me  what  I  am.  What  I  learned  in  those 
associations,  I  find  coming  up  in  one  phase  and  another, 
through  all  the  course  of  my  after  life.  And  as  I  have  been 
now  for  nearly  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of 
learning,  engaged  in  another  department  of  educational 
work,  I  am  conscious  that  those  five  years  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  contributed  very  much 
to  give  me  whatever  fitness  I  have  for  the  place  I  occupy. 
After  fifteen  years  of  almost  entire  suspension  of  signs  and 
association  with  mutes,  except  as  now  and  then  a  couple 
would  come  along  over  the  fields  of  Wisconsin,  and  learning 
that  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milwaukie  understood  the 
sign  language,  would  ask  me  to  officiate  in  a  little  marriage 
ceremony  for  them,  I  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Brought  thus  into  new  connection  with  mutes,  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  how* the  old  language  of  signs  still  lin- 
gered, and  would  return  in  some  manner  as  occasions  called 
for  its  use. 

As  a  trustee  I  have  been  glad  to  do  what  I  could  for  the 
advancement  of  this  work  in  our  young  State.  These  expe- 
riences bring  me  here  to-day  in  full  sympathy  with  you, 
and  with  a  strong  desire  that  our  deliberations  may  be  so 
directed  as  to  subserve  in  the  highest  degree  this  very  im- 
portant department  of  public  education. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me,  as  I  occasionally  come  in  contact  with 
the  older  institutions,  to  learn  what  the  present  modes  of 
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instruction  are,  and  to  note  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made.  Your  institutions  have  outgrown  me ;  they  are 
advanced  very  considerably  beyond  what  they  were,  and  they 
are  still  moving  on  in  the  course  of  improvement.  The 
effort  should  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  to 
improve  the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  work,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  and  more  the  means  of  developing  in  the  pu- 
pils of  these  schools  a  complete  manhood  and  womanhood, 
the  crowning  end  aimed  at  in  every  system  of  education. 

Pardon  me  for  these  discursive,  impromptu  remarks.  Let 
me  again  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  and  assure  you  of  my  hearty  interest  in 
the  object  of  this  meeting.  I  come  to  you  quite  ignorant  of 
the  course  of  business  in  these  conventions,  but  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  others  will  give  direction  to  our  proceed- 
ings. The  quality  of  its  membership  is  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  of  confidence  that  the  good  order  of  the  Convention 
will  be  maintained  with  little  occasion  for  authoritative  in- 
terposition from  the  chair. 

To  complete  our  full  and  orderly  organization  what  more 
is  needed,  except  that,  acknowledging  our  dependence,  all 
should  together  invoke  the  divine  guidance  and  blessing  for 
our  deliberations.    Let  us  unite  in  prayer. 

After  the  prayer,  the  Convention  was  declared  opened  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Greener  moved 
that  the  President  appoint  an  interpreter  to  the  Convention, 
with  assistants,  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  mute  members  thereof. 

Adopted. 

The  President  appointed  Dr.  E.  M.Gallaudet  as  interpreter, 
with  Mr.  L.  Eddy,  of  Kentucky,  as  assistant. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet  :  I  fear  that  the  duties  that  I  have  on 
hand  will  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  perform  the  duties  of 
interpreter.  The  duty  is  a  heavy  one,  even  for  two  persons. 
I  think  that  the  President  should  appoint  one  interpreter  as 
principal,  with  five  or  six  interpreters  as  assistants. 
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I.  L.  Pest  :  I  will  suggest  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  be  excused 
as  interpreter,  and  that  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  be  appointed, 
with  power  to  select  his  assistants. 

The  motion,  so  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  Pbebidekt  :  I  notice  that  the  ladies  of  the  Convention 
are  refraining  from  voting.  I  suppose  they  are  regular  mem- 
bers.   Their  votes  will  be  heard  by  the  uplifted  hand. 

Mr.  Eddy  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  tive  be  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  the  business  to  be  submitted  to  this  Con- 
vention, and  to  report  rules  for  its  government. 

Adopted. 

The-  President  appointed  L.  Eddy,  Kentucky ;  W.  A. 
Cochrane,  Wisconsin ;  C.  W.  Ely,  Maryland ;  D.-  H.  Carroll, 
Minnesota ;  and  Miss  L.  Barton,  Portland,  Maine. 

Mr.  Mac  Intire  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  invite  persons  to  the  Convention  who  are  inter- 
ested. 

The  President  appointed  Thomas  Mac  Intire,  E.  C.  Stone, 
and  G.  O.  Fay. 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  that  if  the  Business  Commit- 
tee have  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  the  bus- 
iness of  the  Convention  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
Convention,  they  will  please  to  have  the  matter  brought  in 
promptly. 

Mr.  Eddy  :  We  suggest  that  services  be  held  at  the  chapel 
to-morrow,  and  that  the  Convention  convene  daily  at  9:30 
A.M.  and  3  P.M. 

Those  who  have  papers  to  read,  that  are  subject  to  discus- 
sion, if  not  already  handed  inf  will  please  hand  them  in  to 
the  Business  Committee  at  as  early  a  time  as  possible. 

Dr.  Peet  :  Allow  me  to  make  some  modification  of  the 
hours  to  morrow.  Our  time  here  is  exceedingly  precious. 
There  are  two  services  to-morrow  morning  in  the  churches  of 
the  city,  which  I  am  sure  many  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention will  desire  to  attend,  to  listen  to  the  discourse  of 
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the  President  of  the  Convention,  and  which  will  I)e  inter- 
preted to  the  deaf  mutes  that  will  be  presenl,  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention ;  and  another  discourse  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  also  in- 
terpreted. 

I  suggest  we  omit  any  morning  service  here,  and  that  in 
the  afternoon,  to-morrow,  we  have  a  regular  session  for  the 
discussion  of  religious  work,  so  that  we  may  utilize  the  hours 
which  we  have.  I  make  these  suggestions  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

The  Pbesidbnt  :  We  will  consider,  then,  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  in  the 
light  of  a  rej[)ort,  which  is  now  before  us.  Dr.  Peet's,  as  I 
xinderstand,  is  an  amendment  that  there  be  no  services 
in  the  morning  at  this  place  and  that  there  be  a  session  of  the 
Convention  for  the  discussion  of  religious  teaching  in  our 
institutions,  at  3  P.M.,  if  the  Business  Committee  will  ac- 
cept of  the  amendment. 

Mb.  Eddy  :    We  accept. 

The  Pbesidbnt:  The  question  will  then  be  on  the  adop- 
tion of  their  report,  to  meet  to-morrow  at  3  o'clock,  the 
session  to  be  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  our  institutions. 

Mb.  Schilling  :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
as  amended,  be  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Pbesidbnt:  Will  you  adopt,  also,  as  the  hours  of 
meeting  each  day  9:30  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  ? 

Adopted. 

G.  O.  Fat:  There  are  other  institutions  in  Columbus 
that  perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  see.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements, on  Thursday,  to  convey  the  whole  Convention 
to  these  institutions.  They  all  very  cordially  invite  you, 
and  will  endeavor  to  make  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  you, 
[Applause.] 
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W.  J.  Palmer  :  I  beg  leave  to  state  I  brought  with  me 
some  fifty  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Convention, 
which  will  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  for  dich 
tribution. 

C.  S.  Perry  ;  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed on  memorial  references  to  members  deceased  since 
our  last  meeting. 

Adopted. 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Ely,  I.  L.  Peet,  and  O.  O.  Fay  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

Mr.  Mac  Intire  :  I  move  the  Convention  adjourn  until  3 
o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Adopted. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Stmda/y,  August  18--8  P.  M. 

President  Chapin  called  the  Covention  to  order  at  3  P.  M., 
and  said : 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  of  our  exercises  this  afternoon, 
that,  as  we  are  gathered  here  on  the  Lord's  Day,  it  seems  fit 
that  we  should,  as  a  Convention,  join  in  a  devotional  service. 
The  exercises  will  be  opened  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Peet. 
After  that,  three  or  four  topics  will  be  named,  which  will  be 
taken  up  successively  for  free  discussion.  We  wish  this  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  conference  meeting,  in  which  we  come 
together  to  compare  notes  and  adjust  our  thoughts,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  modes  of  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion to  those  who  come  under  the  charge  of  these  institutions. 
I  wish  particularly  to  invite  a  full,  free  expression  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  mutes  who  are  present.  I  can  assure 
them  that  their  rising  in  their  places  to  express  their  views 
will  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the  chair  and  by  the  Conven- 
tion generally.    An'interpreter  will  be  at  hand  to  interpret 
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for  their  benefit.  What  is  said  in  speech  will  be  interpreted 
in  signs,  and  what  is  said  in  signs  by  any  of  the  mutes  will 
be  interpreted  in  speech.  I  am  sure  that  in  these  exercises 
and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  it  will  contribute 
very  much  to  the  profit  of  the  meeting  if  our  mute  friends 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. I  say  this  not  only  as  to  this  meeting,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  sessions  of  the  Convention.  We  are  here  as 
brothers,  all  interested  in  a  common  cause,  which  is  to  be 
subserved  by  a  free  interchange  of  thought  on  the  part  of  all, 
without  distinction.  We  thank  God  that  the  physical  in- 
firmity under  which  some  labor  is,  by  the  substitution  of  the 
eye  for  the  ear,  so  far  relieved,  that  all  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  our  intercommunication  is  removed. 

I  now  call  upon  Dr.  Peet  to  take  charge  of  our  exercises  of 
worship,  in  which  I  trust  we  shall  all  join  in  heart  and  spirit, 
while  we  have  also  an  illustration  of  devotional  services 
which  may  be  introduced  in  all  our  institutions. 

Dr.  Peet,  of  New  York:  I  would  state  that  the  simple 
order  of  services  which  we  are  accustomed  to  follow  in  the 
institution  with  which  I  am  connected  in  New  York  con- 
sists, first,  in  the  repetition  by  the  pupils,  led  by  the  teacher, 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  second,  the  reading  of  a  hymn  and 
afterward  the  signing  of  the  same  hymn  in  concert  by  the 
pupils ;  third,  the  giving  by  the  teacher  of  the  command- 
ments, each  commandment,  after  having  been  delivered 
through  the  manual  alphabet,  being  rendered  into  signs; 
theo  *hf)  prayer,  which,  in  this  case,  will  be  ofiered  orally  by 
the  Kov.Dr.Gallaudet,  and  which  I  will  translate;  then  the 
sermon,  and  then  the  concluding  prayer. 

In  the  services  we  will  hold  this  afternoon,  the  sermon  will 
be  omitted.  I  shall  be  glad  if r  those  of  the  Convention  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  signs  will  rise,  and  follow  me  in 
our  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  in  signs  by  Dr.  Peet,  who, 
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at  the  same  time,  spoke  the  words  composing  it,  .and  he  was 
joined  in  the  sign  version  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  and 
others,  after  which,  the  following  hymn  was  read  and  trans- 
lated into  the  sign  language  by  Dr.  Peet :  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee!    Nearer  to  Thee  I  " 

The  next  exercise  was  to  give  the  Ten  Commandments 
both  by  dactylology  and  in  the  sign  language,  which  was 
done  by  Dr.  Peet. 

An  oral  prayer  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Thomas  Oallaudet, 
and  interpreted  by  Dr.  Peet. 

The  Pbesident  :  Our  business  committee  have  suggested 
the  following  topics  for  discussion,  using  the  little  time  that 
we  may  be  together :' 

1.  The  manner  of  spending  the  i^noccupied  hoi  rs  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  institutions  by  the  pupils. 

2.  Reading  matter  for  the  Sabbath. 

3.  Methods  of  religious  instruction. 

4.  The  importance  of  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  vital 
principles  of  true  religion  without  inducing  a  sectarian  bias. 

The  meeting  is  now  open  for  discussion  of  the  first  of  these 
topics,  ^*  The  manner  of  spending  the  unoccupied  hours  of 
the  Sabbath  in  the  institutions,"  and  there  will  be  the  ut- 
most freedom  for  any  members  of  the  Convention  to  express 
themselves.  I  will  ask  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  in  a  few  words 
to  open  the  discussion,  and  then  leave  it  entirely  free  for 
others  to  follow. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  have  had  so  little  opportunity  to  give  thought  to 
the  subject  now  before  the  Convention,  that  I  feel  myself 
quite  unprepared  to  make  suggestions  that  shall  be  of  any 
great  value.  I  will,  however,  venture  to  offer  a  single 
thought.  In  my  opinion,  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken 
in  selecting  suitable  reading  matter,  with  which  pupils  may 
be  interested  during  the  otherwise  unoccupied  hours  of  the 
Sabbath.    We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
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induce  a  love  of  reading  in  very  many  of  the  pupils  of  our 
institutions.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  reading  matter,  as  well  as  kindness,  and 
the  giving  of  a  good  deal  of  assistance  to  the  pupils  to  bring 
them  to  the  point  of  being  interested  readers.  Certainly, 
among  the  great  mass  of  literature  for  the  young  of  various 
sorts,  much  can  be  found  which  will  be  useful  Sunday  read- 
ing. I  would  not  undertake  to  restrict  the  selection  to  such 
as  would  be  termed  religious  books,  or  even  books  of  an  evi- 
dently moral  tendency.  I  would  use  books  that  were  inter- 
esting ;  that  were  entertaining ;  that  were  fitted  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  a  profitable  and  pleasant  manner. 
In  the  Primary  Department  of  the  institution  which  I 
represent,  we  have  found  sbme  difiicalty  in  selecting  books 
for  our  Sunday  School  library,  but,  by  taking  pains  to  read 
the  books  that  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils^ 
we  have  been  able  to  find  many  that  have  served  to  interest 
them  on  the  Sabbath.  I  feel  certain  that  the  subject  is  one 
of  very  great  importance,  and  that,  probably  in  many  insti- 
tutions, pupils  are  left  to  their  own  devices  for  the  unoccu- 
pied hours  of  the  Sabbath,  to  a  degree  that  engenders  foolish 
if  not  vicious  conversation  among  them,  and  I  trust  that 
members  of  the  Convention  will  be  prepared  with  further 
suggestions  on  this  topic.  We  should  all  be  glad  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  any  who  have  given  the  subject 
thought,  and  who  have  had  occi^ion  to  make  any  special 
effort  in  the  direction  of  guiding  our  pupils,  so  that  they 
may  make  good  use  of  the  leisure  hours  of  Sunday. 

Mb.  Schilling,  of  Wiscoxisin :  Suitable  reading  matter 
for  the  Sabbath  is  now  very  plenty  and  varied.  There  are 
the  illustrated  papers,  the  religious  papers  published  by 
various  classes,  biographies  of  eminent  persons,  both  of  an- 
cient and  modern  history.  There  is  the  history  of  the  church; 
any  number  of  sermons,  expositions,  and  treatises,  ad  infini- 
tum.   The  bible  itself  contains  a  rich  and  unfathomable 
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mine  for  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  search  it.  Some  of  this 
lore  has  already  been  developed,  while,  no  doubt,  we  are  as 
yet  only  on  the  surface.  What  a  profound  expression  of  ma- 
ternal solicitude  in  Bizpah,  who  for  three  months,  by  day 
and  by  night,  watched  over  the  disinterred  bodies  of  her  exe- 
cuted children.  What  base,  filial  ingratitude  in  the  rebel- 
lion, of  Absalom,  and  what  depth  of  paternal  feeling  in  the 
words  of  his  father :  "  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee  1 "  What  selfish,  cunning  intrigue,: 
and  what  grand,  manly,  self-denial  in  the  words  of  Abraham 
*^  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee, 
and  between  my  herdmen  a:id  thy  herdmen.  ♦  *  * 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me ;  if  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right,  or  if  thou  depart  to 
the  right  hand  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  I  think  that 
biographies,  as  a  whole,  are  more  profitable  and  interesting 
than  history.  In  the  latter,  we  have  a  conglomeration  of 
time,  place,  event,  and  character ;  in  the  former,  we  have  a 
single  character,  developing  under  different  conditions,  pre- 
serving his  identity,  fascinating,  both  on  account  of  that 
intense  individuality,  as  well  as  of  those  features  that  are 
common  to  universal  human  nature. 

We  have  a  very  fair  library  in  Wisconsin,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  to  be  used  on  Sunday,  and  the  other  on 
week  days,  for  the  older  pupils.  For  the  younger  ones  we 
find  the  illustrated  papers  very  useful  and  interesting.  We 
endeavor  to  impress  all  with  the  value  of  studiously  perus- 
ing choice  reading  matter,  especially  since  they  are,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cut  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  of 
their  hearing  and  speaking  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr.  B.  Talbot,  of  Iowa :  The  larger  part  of  the  pupils  in 
our  institutions,  are  really  children;  not  actually  tender 
children  in  years,  yet  children  in  thought,  children  in  feel- 
ing. Their  minds  are  not  mature.  In  fact  in  many  things 
they  are  very  childish,  or  at  least  child-like.    I  do  not  mean 
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to  use  the  word  childish  in  an  unpleasant  sense.      It  is 
necessary  for  the  managers  of  these  institutions,  officers  and 
teachers,  to  remember  this  fact  in  all  their  dealings  with 
them,  and  in  all  their  care,  and  in  all  their  arrangements 
for  them.      And  in  this  matter  of  spending  the  Sabbath 
usefully,  there  is  the  same  trouble,  the  same  anxiety  resting 
upon  the  heads  of  the  institutions  and  upon  the  teachers 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  pupils,  that  there  is  in  the  case 
of  parents  who  are  trying  to  train  their  little  children  to 
receive  God's  law  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.      We  do  not, 
many  of  us,  at  least  in  this  age,  require  a  little  child  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  as  strictly  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
or  a  strict  Sabbatarian  would  interpret  the  fourth  command- 
ment.   While  we  wish  the  Sabbath  to  be  the  holy  of  the 
Lord  and  honorable,  we  try  as  parents,  we  try  as  officers  and 
teachers  in  these  institutions  to  make  the  Sabbath  at  the 
same  time  pleasant  to  the   pupils.      I  know  that  we  fail 
many  times,  just  as  parents  acknowledge  a  most  lamentable 
failure  in  teaching  them  to  respect  the  Sabbath  ;  to  do  noth- 
ing that  is  wrong  on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  to  enjoy  it,  and, 
therefore,  in  my  own  practice,  as  was  said  by  the  first 
speaker,  I  do  not  require  strict  religious  reading,  and  do  not 
always  require  that  a  story  should  have  a  decided  moral ; 
but  I  do  want  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  quietness,  a  respect  for 
God's  Holy  Day,  and  a  feeling  that  it  is  different  from 
other  days  in  all  they  do,  in   all   that   the  children  read 
and  in  all  the  exercises  they  take.      I  do  not  believe    in 
shutting  them  up  in  the  house;  I  believe  in  their  walking 
freely  at  least  where  the  institution  is  so  situated  that  they 
can  do  so,  but  I  want  them  to  understand  that  God's  law 
rests  upon  them,  and  that  there  is  a  special  law  in  regard  to 
the  Sabbath  day.    Therefore,  while  I  would  encourage  them 
to  take  exercise,  and  to  walk,  yet  I  would  have  them  under- 
stand that  on  this  day  they  should  not  romp,  nor  play,  nor 
talk  about  common  things.    My  teaching  in  regard  to  the  Sab- 
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bath,  I  think,  is  as  strict  as  any  Sabbatarian's,  but  I  want 
such  freedom  in  practice,  that  while  we  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  law  in  letter,  we  may^  obey  it  in  spirit. 

And  now,  one  word  in  regard  to  reading  matter,  and  of 
books  especially,  as  suggested  by  the  last  speaker.  As  to  the 
difierent  characters  described  in  Holy  Writ,  and  of  their 
value  as  reading  matter,  I  could  not  but  remember  that 
there  are  some  just  such  books,  describing  the  characters  of  the 
Bible,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gallaudet ;  a  most  excellent  series  of 
books  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  child,  and  books  which 
I  have  ever  found  satisfactory.  I  believe  that  of  all  the 
books  that  I  have  selected  for  the  institution,  those  volumes 
of  scripture  biography  have  b^en  read  the  most,  excepting 
a  few  illustrated  books,  which  the  pupils  take  more  ior  the 
pictures  than  for  the  reading  matter.  I  have  found  that 
some  of  our  hardest  boys  would  come  in  and  want  some  of 
those  little  Bible  stories,  and  seem  to  enjoy  reading  them  ; 
and  if  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  elder,  never  did  any  work  except 
the  preparation  ot  that  series  of  books  (still  to  be  obtained 
of  the  American  Tract  Society),  he  has  done  a  work  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered  and  blessed  forever. 

Db.  Palmbr,  of  Ontario :  I  will  give  my  idea  as  to  the 
best  way  of  our  deaf  mute  children  in  the  institutions  spend- 
ing the  Sabbath.  The  aim  of  our  instruction  is  to  make 
them,  as  much  as  we  can,  like  speaking  children ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  we  should  instruct  them  to  spend  the  unoccu- 
pied hours  of  the  Sabbath  just  as  we  would  teach  our  own 
children  to  spend  them,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  at  a 
loss  for  that  either.  I  speak  now  of  the  different  Protestant 
denominations.  There  are  illustrated  papers  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  our  children,  and,  as  has  been  properly  remarked, 
all  of  the  pupils  in  our  institutions  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
children ;  therefore,  I  think  that  the  regular  distribution  of 
the  different  magazines,  periodicals,  and  papers,  prepared 
for  the  higher  and  the  lower  capacities,  to  the  pupils  of  the 
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institution  monthly,  will  give  them  all  an  excellent  means 
of  spending  the  unoccupied  hours  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  there  should  be  a  collection  of  suitable 
books  in  the  library — ^books  that  can  be  comprehended  by 
the  pupils ;  then  the  different  religious  papers  published  by 
the  different  religious  denominations  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  older  pupils,  pupils  in  the  higher  classes. 
For  the  pupils  that  belong  to  our  Sunday  School,  we  will 
take  the  monthly  distribution  of  the  different  illustrated 
papers — some  for  the  higher  classes,  some  for  the  intermedi- 
ate classes,  and  some  for  the  infant  classes — and  make  a 
proper  selection  of  those  papers,  and  distribute  them  among 
the  pupils  according  to  capacity.  A  little  speaking  child, 
just  beginning  to  learn,  goes  to  Sunday  School ;  she  is  in  the 
infant  class ;  she  receives  an  illustrated  paper ;  she  will  ask 
her  mamma  and  papa  to  explain  the  pictures  to  her,  and 
that  little  child  will  understand  what  is  in  that  little  pic- 
ture, and  what  story  is  related.  The  younger  deaf  mute 
children  will  go  to  the  older  pupils,  who  have  learned  the 
language  of  signs,  and  the  older  pupils  will  explain  it  to 
them ;  and  in  this  way,  by  the  proper  distribution  of  papers 
and  a  good  description  of  books  in  the  library,  we  i^re  certain 
to  secure  a  profitable  method  of  spending  the  Sabbath.  We 
have,  I  know,  a  number  of  publications  that  are  not  strictly 
religious  on  our  side,  and  you  have  the  same  on  this  side. 
There  is  a#great  variety  of  beautifully  illustrated  "periodicals 
and  papers;  therefore,  I  think  if  we  will  circulate  them,  we 
will  soon  find  in  our  institutions  that  our  children  will  be 
very  well  able  to  spend  the  Sabbath  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably.  And,  also,  in  regard  to  persons  who  are  visiting 
the  institution,  and  bring  with  them  and  distribute  among 
the  pupils  tracts,  we  especially  encourage  them  to  bring 
tracts  and  pictorial  publications,  and  distribute  them  among 
our  pupils.  This  is  what  we  do  with  our  Protestant  pupils; 
and  the  Catholic  pupils  (we  have  forty  or  fifty  of  them),  the 
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priest  attends  to  their  religious  wants,  and  a  teacher  has  been 
appointed  to  look  after  them,  teach  them  the  catechism,  etc. 

I  had  not  thought  of  saying  an3fthing  on  this  subject,  but 
I  think  if  we  will  follow  these  suggestions,  we  will  find  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  properly  employ  the  unoccupied  hours 
of  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Pebt  :  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  make  this 
matter  a  little  practical  by  giving  an  account  of  Sunday  in 
in  one  of  our  institutions.  I  will  give  the  order  of  the  day 
in  our  institution  in  New  York :  After  breakfast  the  pupils 
prepare  themselves  for  the  day,  and  assemble  in  the  chapel 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  are  religious  services 
lasting  exactly  one  hour.  We  think  it  not  desirable  that 
the  services  should  continue  any  longer,  for  if  they  do,  the 
younger  children  get  a  prejudice  against  religious  services. 
From  ten  o'clock  until  a  quarter  to  eleven  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  going  out  into  the  open  air,  conversing  with 
each  other  or  sitting  down  to  read.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven 
they  take  their  seats  at  their  desks  and  study  the  Sabbath- 
school  lesson  of  the  day.  For  the  younger  children  we  use  a 
little  book  written  by  my  lamented  father,  called  *^  Scripture 
Lessons  for  the  Young."  It  is  adapted  to  hearing  children 
as  well  as  to  the.  deaf.  With  our  older  classes  we  take  up 
the  international  Sabbath-school  lessons,  and  we  encourage 
our  pupils  when  they  go  home  in  vacation,  to  attend  the 
Sabbath- schools  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  study 
the  same  lessons.  Of  course,  many  of  the  pupils  have  learned 
the  lesson  before  a  quarter  to  one,  which  is  the  time  for  con- 
cluding the  study  hours,  when,  after  a  recess  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, they  have  dinner.  During  the  time  they  thus  gain 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  their  books  and  such 
newspapers  as  are  suited  to  the  deaf. 

They  have  quite  a  large  library  of  Sabbath-school  books, 
selected  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  Among  them  we  have 
the  series  of  books  mentioned  by  Mr.  Talbot,  Gallaudet's 
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Scripture  Biography,  and  a  great  variety  of  interesting  tales, 
illustrating  moral  subjects,  and  a  great  many  temperance 
tales,  and  then  there  is  a  book  which  many  of  them  are  very 
fond  of  reading,  called  "Foster's  Story  of  the  Bible."  It  is 
written  in  very  simple  language,  and  we  have  distributed  it 
quite  largely  among  our  pupils.  It  tells  the  whole  story, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  remarkably  simple  language, 
which  they  can  generally  make  out  for  themselves,  and  we 
encourage  them,  in  connection  with  that,  to  read  the  Bible 
itself.  It  is  a  sort  of  commentary.  It  is  an  unsectarian 
book,'' and  a  book  which  interests  them  very  greatly,  being 
profusely  illustrated.  After  their  dinner  at  one,  they  are 
free  until  two  o'clock,  when  they  assemble  in  their  sitting- 
rooms,  and  at  half- past  two  they  go  into  the  chapel  and  have 
services  until  hali-past  three.  After  that  the  time  is  their 
own.  They  are  never  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  inclosure 
of  the  institution,  but  they  go  out  of  doors,  and  walk  or  con- 
verse as  they  choose.  In  the  evening,  about  seven  or  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  according  to  the  length  of  the  day,  they 
assemble  in  the  chapel,  and  afterward  there  is  projected 
upon  a  screen  a  series  of  pictures,  drawn  upon  glass  by  the 
different  teachers  of  the  institution,  especially  by  our  draw- 
ing teacher,  which  are  full  illustrations  of  the  Sabbath-school 
lessons  which  they  have  studied  in  the  morning.  A  descrip- 
tion of  each  picture  is  given  in  writing  and  exhibited  on 
the  screen,  with  a  brief  commentary  on  the  part  of  the  les- 
son which  that  picture  is  intended  to  illustrate.  We  project 
this  reading  matter  and  these  pictures  by  means  of  a  stere- 
opticon  of  very  great  power.  It  may  not  be  known  generally 
that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  write  upon  glass  with  India  ink, 
and  that  you  can  write  all  that  you  desire  upon  a  slide  and 
project  it  through  the  stereopticon  upon  the  canvas,  so  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  with  this  illustration. 
The  pupils  all  take  very  great  interest  in  it.  It  is  both  a 
verbal  and  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  lesson,  and  when 
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this  has  been  completed  we  go  on  and  give  them  a  series  of 
pictures  upon  other  subjects  in  connection  with  the  Bible. 
They  have  had  illustrations  again  and  again  of  all  the  places 
in  the  Holy  Land.  They  have  had  the  pictures  of  all  the 
churches  of  any  prominence  in  the  world,  and  by  this  weekly 
system  of  pictorial  illustration  they  are  led  to  read  with  a 
great  deal  more  interest  than  they  would  under  any  other 
circumstances.  In  order  that  they  may  understand  them, 
we  have  had  hymns  given  to  them  in  the  manner  already 
explained,  and  then  we  have  had  pictorial  illustrations  of 
these  hymns  thrown  on  the  screen.  A  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  hymn  "Rock  of  Ages"  has  been  shown, 
which  has  given  great  delight,  and  I  might  mention  other 
hymns  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  same  manner. 

President  Chapin  :  Not  to  occupy  too  much  of  our  time 
with  this  one  topic,  it  will  be  well  to  turn  from  it  now ;  I 
will  simply  add  a  thought  or  two  suggested  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  • 

First.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  little  series  of 
volumes  published  by  Dr.  Newton,  of  Philadelphia,  "Ser- 
monQ  for  Children,"  which,  I  think,  will  be  read  on  the 
Sabbath  with  very  great  interest  by  the  pupils  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Another  thoaght  was  suggested  by  an  allusion 
to  children  in  our  homes.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would 
be  advisable,  in  our  institutions,  to  allow  the  company  of 
younger  pupils  to  go  by  themselves  and  "  play  meeting  "  on 
Sunday.  In  my  own  family  I  have  found  such  diversion 
well  suited  to  occupy  an  hour  or  so  of  the  young  children. 
My  boy,  when  about  six  or  eight  years  old,  used  to  constitute 
himself  the  official  minister  for  the  service.  He  generally 
took  time  and  pains  to  write  out  his  sermon  for  each  occasion, 
and,  for  audience,  had  the  other  children  and  servants.  All 
made  a  serious  matter  of  it  and  the  hour  was  spent  not  un- 
profitably.  May  not  something  of  that  sort  engage  the 
youngest  of  our  pupils  for  an  hour  of  each  Sabbath.    If  the 
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Convention  please  we  will  turn  to  the  next  topic,  viz: 
*'  Methods  of  religious  instruction." 

The  President  invited  Mr.  Foster  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
method  adopted  in  religious  instruction  in  Philadelphia. 

Mb.  Foster,  of  Pennsylvania :  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
regard  to  that  matter,  except  that  those  entrusted  with  the  • 
religious  instruction  are  expected  to  make  their  instruction 
as  interesting  and  clear  as  within  them  lies.  The  morning 
hour  of  worship  in  the  churches  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
teachers  in  delivering  a  sermon  to  the  children.  In  the 
afternoon  I  occupy  an  hour  in  lecturing  to  them  on  Fome 
topic  to  illustrate  religious  truth,  and  make  it  as  clear,  and 
as  intelligible,  and  as  interesting  as  possible.  I  know  of 
nothing  further,  to-day,  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Db.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  :  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Convention  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  an  answer  can 
be  indicated  in  some  way  here :  How  many  of  our  institu- 
tions use  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  and  take  the 
International  Sunday  School  papers  as  a  basis  for  religious  in- 
struction? If  it  would  not  be  thought  inconvenient  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  the  principals  and  superintendents  here  pres- 
ent, who  use  the  lessons  in  their  institutions,  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  rise,  that  we  may  know  how  many  institutions  use 
use  them.  I  know  of  a  number  that  do.  I  will  ask  them 
to  rise  so  that  we  may  know  many  use  them.  [A  number  of 
persons  rose  to  their  feet.J 

Dr.  Gallaudet  :  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  they  are 
so  generally  used,  and  I  speak  of  the  fact  to  elicit  some  re- 
mark from  these  gentlemen  showing  to  what  extent,  and  in 
what  manner,  they  are  used.  At  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, it  will  be  remembered  by  many  here  present,  that  a 
statement  was  made  concerning  Sabbath-school  exercises  in 
the  institution  at  Washington.  All  these  lessons  have  been 
used  for  several  years  with  very  great  profit.'  It  has  been 
our  endeavor  to  make  the  Sunday*6chool  exercises,  which 
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occur  every  Sunday  morning,  as  nearly  like  the  ordinary 
Sunday  school  exercises  of  the  Sunday  schools  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Sunday-school  instruction  on  Sunday  might 
be  used  more  than  it  is,  for  all  are  aware  that  there  are  pre- 
pared, by  different  publishing  houses,  many  series  of  papers 
adapted  to  children  of  various  ages,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
lack  of  convenient  aids  for  giving  instruction  in  National 
Sunday-schools. 

Thb  Pbesident  :  I  have  a  great  interest  on  that  point, 
having  been  for  the  past  seven  years  a  member  of  a  commit- 
tee for  selecting  those  lessons.  I  have  found  my  association 
with  others  of  the  committee,  one  of  whom  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  one  of  your  institutions — Dr.  Gillett— exceedingly 
delightful  and  interesting.  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  that  asso- 
ciation, of  meeting  Dr.  Newton,  and  became  acquainted  with 
his  books  and  his  simple  way  of  presenting  religious 
truth. 

Dr.  Palmer:  I  would  say  that  some  three  years  ago  I 
was  speaking  to  a  Protestant  minister,  in  the  city  in  which 
I  lived,  as  to  the  best  series  of  lessons  that  I  could  get  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  he  remarked  to  me :  "  Why  don't  you 
use  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons?"  I  was 
pleased  at  the  idea,  and  immediately  ordered  a  number  of 
lesson  papers,  compiled  by  the  Sunday-school  Times,  Our 
plan  of  using  them  is  this:  In  the  morning,  from  the  hour 
of  half-past  nine  to  half-past  ten,  the  lesson  of  the  day  is 
written  on  the  slate,  and  explained  to  all  the  pupils  who  can 
understand  it — the  small  pupils  being  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
assistant  teachers  in  another  room,  where  a  lesson  from  Dr. 
Peet's  Scripture  Lessons  is  explained  to  them.  The  ques- 
tions having  been  distributed  to  them  the  previous  week, 
they  study  the  lessons  during  the  day,  and  I  have  formed  a 
voluntary  Bible  class,  composed  of  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
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dred  pupils.  The  class  meets  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  is  conducted  just  like  any  other  Bible 
class.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  our  teachers  lectures 
to  the  older  pupils  on  any  subject  that  he  may  please.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  up  the  children  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  like  other  children ;  and  I  think  that  we  should 
endeavor,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  throw  aside  the  fact,  always 
held  up  before  deaf  mutes,  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
During  vacation  the  question  papers  are  sent  regularly  to 
each  member  of  this  class,  and  I  tell  them  when  they  go 
home  to  go  into  their  Sabbath-school  class  at  home,  and,  in 
letters  from  them,  they  say  they  are  doing  so,  and  they  tell 
me  about  it  when  they  come  back.  In  that  way  they  begin 
to  feel  that  they  can  answer  questions  like  other  children, 
and  in  any  neighborhood  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  deaf  mute 
show  that  hp  knows  the  same  lessons  as  other  children. 
About  three  weeks  before  the  term  ended,  I  asked  the  super- 
intendents of  two  of  the  largest  Sabbath-schools  in  that  city 
to  attend  my  Bible  class,  and  told  them  to  ask  any  question 
they  pleased — not  to  follow  the  lesson  paper.  I  didn't  pick' 
out  certain  pupils  to  give  all  the  answers,  but  I  required  all 
who  could  answer  to  hold  up  their  hands.  I  picked  out  one 
here  and  another  there,  and  these  gentlemen  assured  me  at 
the  close  of  the  lesson  that  a  like  number  of  pupils  in  their 
schools  couldn't  answer  the  questions  so  readily  and  so  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Ely,  of  Maryland :  The  order  of  the  day  in  Maryland 
for  our  Sunday  exercises  is  so  much  like  what  Dr.  Peet 
stated  as  the  order  of  the  day  in  New  York,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  repeat  it,  except  to  say  that  we  do  not  have 
the  pictorial  illustrations  he  spoke  of  for  the  evening 
exercises,  which,  I  think,  is  an  admirable  thing,  and 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  institution.  We 
use  in  our  Sunday-school  the  International  Series,  and,  as  I 
think,  derive  a  great  deal  of  advantage  from  it.    Our  child- 
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ren  are  very  much  interested  in  knowing  that  they  are  pur- 
suing a  course  parallel  to  that  which  is  pursued  in  speaking 
schools.  For  all  the  older  pupils,  those  lessons  which  bring 
them  nearest  to  the  Bible  are  the  most  desirable,  and  the 
International  Lessons  have  this  merit :  that  they  are  selected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  the  children  the  choice 
portions  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It 
seems  to  me  very  desirable  to  bring  our  children,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  think  that  they  can  do  what  speaking  children 
can.  It  is  well,  however,  for  them  to  understand  clearly  that 
their  infirmity  presents  an  obstacle  that  is  not  presented  to 
others,  and  that  they  can  only  overcome  it  by  the  hardest 
exercise  of  their  powers,  and  the  most  persistent  efforts. 
They  are  too  much  inclined,  often,  to  think  that  the  way  is 
easy,  that  no  special  effort  is  required,  and  hence  it  is  well, 
once  in  a  while,  even  at  the  risk  of  discouraging,  to  bring 
before  them,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
barrier  which,  unless  they  use  the  utmost  exertion  to  over- 
come it,  will  be  an  insurmountable  one.  Our  beet  pupils 
•do  overcome  it,  and  all  of  them  may. 

Mr.  Westbrvblt,  of  New  York :  I  would  like  to  ask  iilr. 
Ely  if  he  does  not  have  the  Sunday-school  taught  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  by  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Ely  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Westbrvelt:  In  the  New  York  institution,  the 
Sunday  lesson  is  recited  Monday  morning. 

Mr. Ely  :  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  my  attention 
to  what  I  had  failed  to  notice  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Peet. 
In  our  school  the  Sunday  lessons  are  recited  on  Sunday. 
We  have  a  regular  Sunday-school ;  the  week  day  classifica- 
tion is  preserved,  and  each  class  is  taught  by  its  own  week 
day  teacher. 

Thb  President  :  That  is  the  system  adopted  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  morning  service  in  the  chapel,  then  an  afternoon 
service,  each  class  with  its  teacher  and  a  Bible  study. 
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Dr.  Mac  Intibe,  of  Indiana :  The  religious  services  in  our 
institution  on  the  Sabbath  difier  but  little  from  what  I  learn 
is  customary  in  nearly  all  the  institutions  represented.  We 
endeavor  to  observe  the  day  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  its  institution,  as' a-  day  of  rest,  devotion,  and 
spiritual  improvement.  The  exercises  consist  of  morning 
prayers,  a  regular  sermon  at  half -past  fen  in  the  forenoon, 
and  one  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Superintendent,  or  one  or  more  of  the  teach- 
ers. In  the  evening  there  is  a  voluntary  meeting  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  for  conference  and  prayer,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  take  part. 

We  used  the  International  Sabbath-school  Lessons  for  a 
year ;  but  we  are  not  using  them  now.  As  text-books,  we  use 
"  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,"  "  Peep  of  Day,"  for  the  younger 
pupils,  and  the  Bible  for  all  the  others.  Because  language 
is  the  great  want  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  words  of  the  Bible,  through  which  God  has 
chosen  to  convey  his  spiritual  instruction  to  his  children. 

On  Saturday  we  have  a  regular  session  of  the  school,  from^ 
eight  to  ten  A.M.,  during  which  each  teacher  assigns  and 
explains  the  Bible  lesson  to  be  studied  on  the  Sabbath. 
During  study  hoilrs  on  that  day  one  of  the  teachers  is  pres- 
ent to  aid  them  in  learning  it.  On  Monday  morning  each 
teacher,  the  first  thing,  examines  his  class  in  this  lesson, 
both  as  to  its  sense  and  language.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  in- 
still into  their  minds  the  Word,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  life, 
and  the  true  foundation  of  religious  character. 

To  bring  our  pupils  into  sympathy  with  the  worship  of 
the  speaking  and  hearing  part  of  the  community,  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  clergymen  of  the  different 
chui^ches  of  the  city  to  preach  in  the  chapel  to  the  pupils 
through  an  interpreter.  We  have  found  these  exercises 
very  interesting  and  profitable. 

Thb  Pbesidbnt  :  This  topic  has  occupied  a  little  more  time 
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than  I  expected.  I  had  a  question.  I  will  take  the  mind  of 
the  Convention  in  regard  to  it.  Whether  we  had  better, 
now  in  the  last  ten  minutes,  take  up  the  last  topic  of  the 
order  f  Had  it  not  better  come  up  at  some  other  time  ?  I 
think  that  if  this  were  omitted  now,  we  would  perhaps  close 
our  exercises  with  a  little  devotion.  I  will  call  upon  the 
Rev.  Job  Turner  to  offer  a  prayer,  and  I  will  ask  Dr.  Th« 
Gallaudet  to  interpret  it. 

Mb.  Kinney,  of  Nebraska:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Mac  Intire  a 
simple  question  f  Would  you  invite  all  the  pastors  of  the 
city  churches  to  take  part  in  these  services,  including  Roman 
Catnolics,  Universalists,  and  others  ? 

Dr.  Mac  Intirb  :  I  most  certainlv  would  afford  them  the 
opportunity.  One  of  our  teachers  is  a  Catholic,  many  of  the 
pupils,  and  a  majority  of  the  domestics.  The  statute  gov- 
erning the  institution  forbids  the  teaching  of  sectarianism, 
and  I  would  not  be  the  first  to  violate  the  law  by  endeavor- 
ing to  pervert  them  from  the  faith  of  their  parents,  or  to 
deny  to  their  chosen  pastors  the  privilege  of  teaching  them 
and  guiding  them  in  the  way  that  they  believe  leads  to 
heaven.  Our  pupils  attend  the  Catholic  church  whenever 
their  friends  wish  them  to;  and  I  invite  their  pastors  to  visit 
them  at  the  institution.  There  never  has  been  any  diffi- 
culty with  us  on  this  question,  nor  do  I  think  there  need  be, 
if  we  will  only  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us. 

The  Secretary  :  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Mac  Intire  to  the  use  made  of  the  electric  pen  in  connection 
with  our  Sabbath  lectures. 

Dr.  Mac  Intire  :  Yes,  I  will  explain  the  use  we  make  of 
it.  We  have  regular  services  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath, 
both  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  consisting  of  a  sermon 
or  lecture,  prayers,  reading  the  scriptures,  and  the  recitation 
of  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  penitence. 
These  services  are  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  or  one 
of  the  teachers.    The  discourse  is  prepared  beforehand  by 
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the  one  officiating,  and  carefully  written  out  and  condensed 
for  the  press.  This  is  then  copied  with  the  electric  pen,  and 
printed  on  the  Saturday  preceding.  We  generally  print 
frjm  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  copies  of  each 
lecture.  After  the  morning  lecture  is  delivered,  copies  of  it 
are  distributed  to  such  of  the  pupils  as  can  read  it.  The 
same  is  done  with  the  afternoon  lecture. 

In  response  to  the  question  whether  the  lecture  is  printed 
in  full,  I  would  say  that  it  is  substantially,  although  many 
of  the  definitions  of  terms  and  illustrations  of  points  given 
in  the  delivery  are  not  included  in  the  printed  copy.  The 
printed  copy  usually  contains  matter  that  would  fill  four  or 
five  pages  of  closely  written  letter  paper  of  ordinary  size, 
and  the  lecture,  as  delivered,  takes  from  thirty  to  -  forty 
minutes. 

We  have  been  pursuing  this  course  the  past  term,  and  we 
find  that  the  pupils  have  become  very  much  interested. 
Nearly  all  of  them  read  them  over,  preserve  them,  and  take 
them  home  with  them  to  show  to  their  friends.  We  are 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  very  efficient  means  of  deepening  and 
perpetuating  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  lectures.  It 
secures  a  more  careful  study  and  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  person  who  officiates ;  and  it  certainly  interests  the 
pupils  more  and  secures  their  attention  better  than  any 
other  method  we  have  ever  tried. 

Thk  President  :  What  has  been  said  brings  very  pleas- 
antly to  remembrance  some  precious  associations  with  my 
class  when  a  teacher  in  New  York.  At  two  or  three  different 
seasons,  when  their  thoughts  were  especially  occupied  with 
the  subject,  members  of  the  class  requested  that  I  would 
meet  them  in  successive  evenings  of  the  Sabbath  for  free 
conversation  on  personal  religion.  The  working  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  as  revealed  in  these  interviews,  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  There  was  developed,  in  several  of  them, 
a  simple  Christian  faith  and  purpose  to  regulate  their  life 
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by  the  precepts  of  God's  word,  which,  I  believe,  had  an  abid 
ing  effect  on  their  character  and  conduct,  and  gladdened 
their  souls  with  a  rich  experience  of  the  comforts  of  the 
gospel. 

These  exercises  are  full  of  interest,  but  our  time  is  exhausted, 
and,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Convention,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  waive  for  the  present  the  last  topic,  viz  :  **  The  impor- 
tance of  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  principles  of  religion 
without  inducing  a  sectarian  bias.''  It  may  be  taken  up  at 
some  future  time." 

A  Delegate  :  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  whether  this 
discussion  will  not  be  continued  this  evening,  especially  if 
it  should  rain,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  leave  the 
institution. 

The  President  :  Perhaps  it  might  be  understood  that  as 
many  of  us  as  wish  will  come  together  voluntarily. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  :  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  introduc- 
ing any  inappropriate  topic  if  I  say  I  was  just  about  to  give 
notice  that  we  propose  to  have  service  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
this  evening  in  the  interest  of  our  general  church  work  for 
the  deaf  mutes. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Job 
Turner,  interpreted  by  Dr.  Th.  Gallaudet,  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  doxology,  ^'  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow." 


THIRD  DAY. 


Monday^  Auffmt  19,  1878. 

The  Convention  met,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi* 
dent  at  9.30  A.M, 

The  President  called  upon  Dr.  Mac  Intire  to  open  the  Con- 
vention with  prayer,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Eddy. 

The  President  :  The  first  business  in  order  will  be  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  our  session  thus  far. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  minutes,  which  were  corrected,  ac- 
cepted, and  approved. 

The  President  :  We  will  proceed  to  reports  of  committees. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fay,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrollment,  made  a 
report. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  :  I  am  one  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  the  New  York  Institution,  also  of  the  Central  Institu- 
tion,  and  also  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  obtrusive  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  really  a  great 
honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  be  engaged  actively  in 
the  institutions.  I  wish  that  simple  notice  to  be  given  that 
I  represent  those  three  institutions. 

Correction  made. 

Mr.  Ely  :  The  Committee  on  Memorials  of  Deceased  Mem- 
bers desires  and  requests  the  representatives  of  the  different 
institutions  to  present  brief  sketches  of  their  respective*  de- 
ceased members. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Principal 
of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

LETTER   FROM  DR.  GILLETT. 

Andermat,  Switzerland,  Jvly  26, 1878. 

To  Ihe  Pretident  of  the  Ninth  Convention  of  American  Inetructora  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumbf  ColumhuSf  Ohio,  U,  S» : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  do  not  know  on  whom  the  high  honor 
you  will  enjoy  when  this  letter  reaches  you  will  fall  of  pre- 
siding over  the  Ninth  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  one  thing  I  know  that  you  and 
I  are  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  a  great  philanthropic 
enterprise,  and  I  make  bold  to  write  you,  congratulating  you 
upon  the  honor  conferred  on  you,  and  to  request  you  to  make 
known  to  the  Convention  my  hearty  interest  in  the  meetingi 
and  request  that  I  may  be  enrolled  as  an  honorary  member, 
though  not  personally  present.  I  have  been  present  at  every 
Convention  of  Instructors  and  Conference  of  Principals  for 
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the  last  twenty-eeven  years,  and  every  one,  I  can  candidly 
say,  was  an  occasion  of  greatest  pleasure  and  profit.  My  mind 
runs  back  over  them  as  the  time  approaches  for  your  meet- 
inp^,  and  I  most  heartily  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  you  in 
person  as  I  am  in  heart.  The  health  I  am  abroad  seeking 
has  been  so  far  restored  that,  if  I  had  foreseen  it  in  time,  I 
would  have  made  my  arrangements  to  sail  for  America  in  time 
to  be  with  you.  I  find  rest  a  wonderful  restorative,  and  this 
mountain  country  the  place  for  its  fullest  enjoyment.  I  write 
(July  26)  shivering  with  cold,  and  having  just  ordered  a  fire. 
To-day  I  came  over  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  in  a  snow-storm 
that  does  honor  to  July,  though  it  would  be  a  small  afOsiir  in 
January. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  England  and  France — ^have  not  yet  seen  any  in 
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Germany.  I  find  that  the  work  is  essentially  the  same  in 
Europe  as  with  us  in  America.  The  same  difficulties  and 
results;  the  same  questions  of  doubt  and  discussion.  My 
observations  have  been  very  gratifying  as  respects  the  com- 
parative success  of  American  institutions  against  European, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  I  shall  go  home  not  only  grate- 
ful for  restored  health,  but  more  thankful  than  ever  before 
for  the  high  standing  our  profession  has  in  America. 

A  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  has  a  very  difierent  social  posi- 
tion in  Europe^  from  that  he  has  with  us.  I  have  observed 
that  they  are  regarded  more  as  menials  than  with  us.  The 
principals  are  more  regarded,  but  for  what  good  reason  I  can 
not  tell.  The  governments  give  little  or  no  aid  to  deaf-mute 
instruction  in  Europe.  Consequently,  the  schools  are  either 
eleemosynary,  or  very  small  schools  which  admit  only  the 
children  of  ''  gentlemen."  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  what 
constitutes  a  gentleman  in  England,  but  though  every  per- 
son seems  to  know  perfectly  well,  yet  no  person  can  tell. 
European  Governments  are  conducted  for  the  convenience  of 
royal  families  and  a  small  number  of  patricians.    Their  ener- 
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gies  are  expended  in  the  pageantry  of  royalty  and  the  support 
of  immense  armies  to  sustain  royalty  and  its  accompani- 
ments. The  dear  people  are  looked  after  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ments are  forced  to  do  so.  Of  course  they  have  not  time  and 
money  to  expend  upon  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  etc.  Btit  I  must  not  write  a  political  letter.  Pardon 
the  digression. 

You  will  allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  comparisoin  with  European  institutions.  Our 
sign  schools  are  equal  to  their  best,  to  say  the  least,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  our  articulation  schools,  also. 

Please  express  to  the  Convention  my  earnest  wish  that 
their  sessions  may  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,   . 

Philip  6.  Gtillett. 

Also,  a  communication,  previously  laid  upon  the  table,  from 
Mr.  Whipple,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  read. 

letter  fbom  mr.  z.  c.  whipple. 

Whipple's  Home  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Mystic  River,  Conn.,  Augutt  2, 1878. 

FeUoW'TeacIierB  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

As  much  as  I  would  enjoy  meeting  with  you  in  the  ap- 
proaching Convention  at  Columbus,  I  foresee  that  that  pleas- 
ure will  be  denied  me.  But  I  can  not  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  at  least  assuring  you  of  my  continued  interest  in  the 
education  of  deaf  mutes,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  from 
the  gathered  experiences  of  those  who  will  take  part  in  the 
exercises  of  the  Convention,  many  valuable  ideas  may  be 
drawn,  enlarging  the  common  fund  of  information,  and 
greatly  promoting  the  true  interests  of  those  for  whom  we 
labor. 

For  every  eflFort,  by  whomsoever  put  forth,  that  tends  to 
advance  the  education,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  deaf 
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and  dumb,  I  have  a  hearty  '*  God  speed."  Especially  do  I 
watch  with  eager  interest  every  attempt  which  comes  to  my 
notice  to  teach  deaf  mutes  to  write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly, and  to  speahy  and  read  the  lips.  From  an  experience  of 
ten  years  in  this  work,  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  * 
that  every  additional  degree  of  intelligence  bsyoiid  the  mere 
uneducated  instinct  in  the  pupil  is  an  indication  of  addi- 
tional painstiiking  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  of 
those  who  stand  in  the  place  of  teacher.  Hearing  children 
learn  constantly,  and  without  effort,  from  the  mere  inflow- 
ing of  sound  through  the  natural  channels  of  hearing — the 
ears.  It  may  be  likened  to  water  running  down  hill.  Deaf 
children  learn  only  when  they  are  taught,  and  that,  too,  with 
much  labor,  like  pumping  water  up  hill.  What  wonder 
that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  trough  fills  slowly  as  the  arm 
grows  weary;  while,  in  the  former  instance,  the  watering 
trough  overflows  day  and  night.  In  consideration  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes,  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  astonished  beyond  measure  at 
the  great  results  which  are  achieved  in  institutions  for  this 
class  of  children  all  over  the  country. 

I  find  that  whatever  awakens  an  interest  children,  will 
study  more  attentively  and  remembsr  more  exactly,  than 
what  they  are  compelled  to  learn  as  a  task.  So  I  use  diaries 
largely  for  language  lessons.  The  daily  transactions  in  and 
about  the  institution  are  written  for  the  children  to  read. 
The  children  themselves  are  required  to  write  letters  every 
week.  They  employ  as  material  the  substance  of  the  diaries 
which  they  have  read.  There  is  a  stimulus  not  only  to 
remember  the  ideas,  but  to  retain  the  exact  language.  This 
affords  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explain  the 
different  forms  of  the  verb  expressive  of  difference  in  tense. 

In  teaching  articulation,  I  have  never  discovered  any 
method  upon  which  I  could  rely  for  success,  excepting  to  give 
instruction  to  each  individual  pupil  and  by  practice — practice 
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and  more  practice  to  make  speech  a  habit.  No  matter  how 
distinctly  a  child  can  pronounce  words,  unless  those  words 
are  made  to  hold  the  place  of  things  and  feelings  and  realitiea 
in  the  child's  mind,  he  will  continue  to  be  mute.  We  learn 
to  walk  by  walking,  to  write  by  writing,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  that  a  deaf  child  will  ever  learn  to  talk,  except  by  talking. 
No  amount  of  theorizing  will  ever  accomplish  the  work; 
neither  will  any  amount  of  drill  in  the  sign  language  make 
the  pupil  a  correct  writer  of  English.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
culture  and  strength  of  intellect  which  comes  from  training 
in  the  use  of  a/ny  language,  just  as  a  musical  education  can 
be  acquired  by  either  vocal  culture  or  by  learning  to  play  the 
piano,  or  organ,  or  violin.  But  we  would  not  expect  a  young 
man  to  play  the  organ  well  because  he  had  spent  years  in 
learning  the  violin,  neither  would  we  expect  proficiency  in 
singing  because  of  training  on  the  piano.  An  instrument 
fnay  assist  one  in  learning  to  sing,  or  it  may  not.  It  depends 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  both,  whether  it  will  or  not. 
So  the  sign  language  may  assist  a  deaf  mute  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  if  the  sign  language  be  made  paramount, 
and  used  for  the  ordinary  expression  of  ideas  and  desires,  be 
assured  that  instead  of  an^  aid,  it  is  standing  like  a  rock  in 
the  pupil's  pathway  to  accomplish  mastery  of  English  idiom. 

For  this  reason  I  advocate  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet, 
of  writing,  but  best  of  all,  of  speech,  both  articulation  and  lip 
reading,  as  far  preferable  to  a  continued  use  of  signs  during 
the  whole  or  even  any  considerable  portion  of  the  pupil's 
schooling. 

In  the  present  irregular  and  confusing  state  of  English 
orthography,  I  find  it  much  better  to  prepare  lessons  in  a 
phonetic  alphabet  for  my  pupils  to  study,  thereby  avoiding 
the  otherwise  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  acquiring  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  many,  even  common  words,  as  they  are 
spelled,  which  is  too  often  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
the  correct  pronunciation.    For  this  purpose,  I  use  Whipple's 
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Natural  Alphabet,  which,  as  most  of  you  know,  aims  to  rep- 
resent pictorially  the  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
articulating  sounds  and  words.    It  is  a  great  help  to  me,  and 
I  find  it  more  and  more  valuable  as  the  number  of  my  pupils 
increase.    During  the  past  year,  I  have  used  it  to  greater 
advantage  than  ever  before  in  consequence  of  having  pur- 
chased a  papyrograph,  by  which  a  lesson  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  a  pen,  oncey  may  be  multiplied  into 
hundreds  of  perfect  copies  by  a  press,  as  any  printing  is  done. 
The  papyrograph  is  such  a  wonderful  invention,  and  so  use- 
ful withal  to  a  large  class  of  people,  that  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  speaking  of  it  to  visitors,  and  any  others  whose  pur- 
suits would  lead  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  such  an  invention. 
I  send  some  copies  of  lessons,  such  as  I  prepare  for  my  pupils, 
as  samples  of  the  papyrograph's  work. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  past  year,  though  a  try- 
ing one,  in  some  respects  to  me,  has  been  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  cheer  as  far  as  concerns  the  teaching  of  deaf  mutes. 
Results  even  more  gratifying  than  I  had  dared  hope  for  have 
been  brought  about,  and  if  there  had  previously  been  any 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  the  general  practicability  of  teach- 
ing deaf  mutes  to  talk,  the  doubt  is  entirely  and  forever 
removed,  and  I  confidently  predict  that  the  time  will  come 
when  a  large  majority  of  even  congenital  deaf  mutes  will  be 
taught  to  use  the  language  of  their  homes  —  the  mother 

tongue. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Zebah  C.  Whipplb. 

The  President  :  The  next  thing  in  the  order  of  the  pro- 
gramme presented  by  the  business  committee  is  the  reading 
of  the  paper  entitled  *^  Principles  and  Methods  of  Pestalozzi," 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Arkansas. 
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A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Arkansas, 
entitled  "The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Pestalozzi,"  as  fol- 
lows : 

PESTALOZZI  AND  HIS  METHODS. 


BY  a.  W.  JENKINS,  OF  ABKAK8A8. 


There  is  no  name  more  prominently  connected  with  the 
history  of  popular  education  tbin  that  of  the  Swiss  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  while  his  methods  and  principles  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  yet  from 
the  man  as  an  educator,  and  from  the  principles  advocated 
by  him,  there  is  much  to  inspire  us  to  renewed  effort,  and 
much  that  we  might  profitably  use  in  the  special  field  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Living  in  the  period  embraced  in 
the  years  1746-1827,  he  came  into  active  life  at  a  time  when 
the  people,  although  clingiug  to  their  traditions,  were  never- 
theless'awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  broader  and  more 
popular  education.  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  all  of  the 
German  philosophers  had  written  extensively  on  education, 
the  end  and  purpose  of  it,  but  it  remained  to  Pestalozzi  and 
his  followers,  Froebel  and  Fellenberg,  to  reduce  the  various 
theories  of  philosophy  to  successful  methods.  The  capital 
excellence  of  the  teaching  of  Pestalozzi  was  its  pre-eminently 
practical  character.  While  it  is  supported  more  or  less  by 
theory,  all  his  attempts  in  philosophy  are  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory;  his  energy  and  his  success  are  seen  to  their  best 
advantage  when  his  methods  and  principles  are  subjected  to 
actual  work  in  the  school-room.  His  methods  have  been  Fet 
forth  in  his  published  works  su^ciently  distinct.  With  this 
exception  his  writings  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 

His  life  and  fortunes  present  the  usual  struggle  against 
misfortune  and  poverty.  The  changes  that  occur  during  his 
life  are  remarkable  for  their  contrasts,  sunshine  and  shadow 
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falling  along  the  pathway  of  his  life  in  quick  succession, 
sometimes  receiving  the  protection  of  princes  and  the  en- 
couragement of  nobles,  and  again  the  victim  of  financial 
embarrassment,  compelled  to  give  up  some  of  his  best  enter- 
prises for  want  of  patronage.  During  all  these  years,  while 
pursuing  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  his  pen  is  ever  active,  and 
to  his  efforts,  and  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  him,  we 
owe  our  kindergarten  schools,  the  system  of  object  teaching, 
and  the  general  diOusion  of  education  among  all  classes.  The 
system  as  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi  has  been  largely  adopted 
in  Europe,  prominently  in  Switzerland  and  Prussia,  and  the 
normal  schools  of  England. 

The  great  lesson  of  this  man's  life  is  his  entire  devotion 
to  his  work.  Here  was  a  man  of  vast  learning,  competent 
to  take  a  place  in  many  of  the  best  universities,  entering 
upon  the  seemingly  unimportant  work  of  teaching  an  infant 
school;  entering  into  the  work,  too,  with  such  keen  and 
genuine  interest,  as  only  he  could  feel  whose  whole  being 
was  imbued  with  a  love  of  it.  The  spirit  that  so  deeply 
characterized  his  life  left  its  impress  on  his  followers,  and  to 
this  day  Pestalozzi  is  called  the  father  of  popular  education. 
It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  present  a  historical  sketch 
of  his  life,  but  rather  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  methods.  These 
principles  are  laid  down  for  the  schools  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing children,  but  there  are  a  few  points  so  applicable  to  the 
teaching  of  deaf  mutes  that  I  venture  to  present  them. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  purpose  of  education  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages,  the  methods  only  have  materially 
changed.  Whether  the  pupils  are  endowed  with  all  their 
faculties,  or  are  defectives,  one  general  aim  of  educating 
them,  of  training  them,  of  developing  in  them  eocpreesive 
power  (taking  this  phrase  ^^ expressive power^^  as  the  end  to  be 
realized  in  every  case)  to  oral  or  use  written  language  is  com^^ 
mon  to  all  teachers. 
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endeavor  to  leave  them  their  individuality.     There  is  so 

much  in  institution  life  that  tends  to  weaken  character,  so 

great  a  tendency  to  lean  upon  all  the  outside  helps  at  their 

disposal,  that  the  dangar  of  losing  that  manly  independence 

of  thought  and  character,  so  necessary  to  a  strong  and  active 

life,  is  not  to  be  despised.   Let  them,  as  far  as  possible,  evolve 

their  own  problems,  correct  their  own  errors,  provide  for  their 

own  wants,  and  in  all  things  rely  upon  themselves.     There 

is  no  thought  that  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  drilled  into 

our  pupils  than  tlie  necessity  of  self-reliance,  self-knowledge, 

self-reverence,  and   self-goverment.      To  arouse  activity  of 

thought ;  to  point  out  the  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties 

that  arise  without  removing  them :  these  are  principles  that 

Pestalozzi  and  his  followers  have  insisted  upon  as  the  true 

methods  of  education. 

Dr  Dale,  on  his  return  to  England,  speaking  of  education 
in  Atnerica,  says  that  very  much  of  the  teaching  is,  in  a 
sense,  too  good.  Everything  was  made  so  plain  and  so  easy 
that  there  was  no  hard  work  left  for  the  pupdls.  Now,  the 
difficulties  under  which  deaf  mutes  labor,  in  acquiring  a  cor- 
rect use  of  language,  require  a  diligent  use  of  crayon  and 
blackboard,  and  of  this  there  cannot  well  be  too  much  The 
only  care  is  that,  when  possible,  they  are  left  to  ply  their 
own  resources. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  task  more  difficult  than  to  teach 
mutes  to  think.  The  constitutional  disability  under  which 
they  labor  begets  in  them  something  of  listlessness  and  apa- 
thy, so  that  a  certain  mechanism  is  evident  in  nearly  all 
they  do.  To  break  up  this  habit  of  mind,  which  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  a  mind  excluded  from  the  world  of  language 
and  sound,  needs  the  most  persistent  labor  and  care.  This 
mechanical  mode  of  thought  is  apparent  somewhat  in  their 
phrase  writing,  and  remarkably  so  in  their  arithmetic.  I 
find  that  the  mechanical  processes  of  arithmetic  can  be  easily 
acquired,  while  the  simplest  problems,  requiring  a  little 
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thought  and  ingenuity,  are  left  unsolved.  I  know  of  but  one 
remedy  for  this  almost  automatic  way  of  thinking,  and  that 
is  to  habituate  our  pupils,  as  early  as  possible,  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  numbers,  and  require,  at  every  step,  an  analysis 
of  the  work  done.  Arithmetic  being  at  best  a  very  abstract 
study  is,  for  this  reason,  difficult  to  understand,  and  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  progress  made  should  be  as  practicable 
as  possible. 

Another  principle  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi,  and  more  fully 
developed  by  Froebel,  is  to  cultivate  the>  faculties  in  their 
natural  order,  perception,  conception,  judgment.  Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex.  In  short,  object  teaching  is  the  principal  feature 
in  the  method  of  Pestalozzi.  Its  importance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  mutes  is  at  once  apparent.  The  use  of  il- 
lustrative apparatus,  globes,  maps,  and  charts,  the  now 
popular  magic  lantern,  all  of  these  are  admirable  helps  in 
acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  on  any  subject.  However 
elaborate  an  explanation  we  might  make  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  a  deaf  mute  would  have  very  little  concep- 
tion of  it,  until  the  subject  had  been  plainly  illustrated.  It 
will  be  impossible,  however,  to  bring  into  the  school -room 
all  the  objects  that  are  continually  occurring  in  the  educa- 
tion of  mutes.  Even  so  simple  an  object  as  a  book  how  lit- 
tle our  pupils  know  of  it.  They  may  write  in  answer  to  the 
object  pointed  out  that  it  ^^  is  a  book,"  but  beyond  this  they 
may  not  be  able  to  express  a  single  fact  concerning  it.  Now, 
the  Pestalozzian  method  taking  up  the  book  will  proceed,  by 
questioning,  to  find  out  all  that  is  known  of  it,  its  different 
parts,  how  it  was  made,  the  instruments  by  which  it  was 
printed ;  in  fact  every  step  from  the  writing  to  the  publish- 
ing of  the  book  might  thus  be  taught,  and  the  benefit  is  not 
the  mere  knowledge  of  how  a  book  is  made,  but  the  expres- 
sion in  written  language  of  all  the  particulars  concerning 
it.    We  might  proceed  in  this  manner  with  all  the  objects 
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in  the  school-room,  keeping  one  eye  continually  on  the  end 
in  view,  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  use  of  language.  The 
presentation  of  an  object  to  the  sight,  with  familiarity  of 
its  use,  alone  can  give  deaf  mutes  a  true  idea  of  it.  Thus, 
if  I  want  to  convey  an  idea  of  phosphorus,  the  best  plan  is 
to  produce  the  article  and  illustrate  its  properties.  Some  of 
my  pupils,  speaking  of  railroads,  wondered  how  the  iron 
rails  were  made,  and  the  g;eneral  impression  was,  that  a 
blacksmith  with  hammer,  and  bellows,  and  tongs,  had  forced 
them  into  their  proper  shape,  nor  could  they  conceive  of  any 
other  process,  until  the  work  itself  was  represented  by  a 
model.  This  merely  illustrates  the  necessity  of  presenting 
every  object  to  the  sense,  and  from  this  to  build  up  a  true 
concc  ption  of  it. 

The  iniroduction  of  a  multitude  or  of  a  few  objects  in  one 
recitation  will  tend  more  or  less  to  confuse  a  pupil.  I  have 
seen  an  exercise  of  this  kind :  The  teacher,  pointing  suc- 
cessively to  various  objects,  asks  the  class:  What  is  this,  and 
this  ?  <tc.,  and  is  answered,  accordingly — "  it  is  a  table,"  **  it 
is  a  elixir,"  etc.  The  trouble  with  such  an  exercise  is  this, 
eepecinlly  in  the  lower  classes,  that  having  answered  cor- 
rectly one  question,  tbey  observe  the  same  form  in  all  their 
answers,  and  the  sentences  have  no  variety.  According  to 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Pestalozzi,  the  better  plan  is  to 
center  the  attention  upon  one  object,  and  then  proceed 
slowly  and  surely  to  the  next.  A  variety  of  text-books  is 
much  to  be  desired.  One  very  noticeable  feature  in  our 
books  is  the  tendency  to  cram  the  minds  of  beginners  with 
a  large  vocabulary.  Beginning  with  such  words  as  dog, 
sheep,  cow,  pig,  etc.,  they  spend  considerable  time  in  com- 
mitting them  to  memory.  The  necessity  is  not  a  large  use 
of  words,  but  a  practical  use  of  them,  and  for  this  purpose 
would  it  not  be  better  to  take  one  object  (e.  g.)  dog,  and  then 
proceed,  a  dog  runs,  a  dog  barks,  a  dog  plays,  etc.,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  easier  to  remember  one  object  in  different 
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relations,  than  a  multitude  of  unconnected  objects?  In  this 
way  a  pupil  may  not  acquire  so  extensive  a  vocabulary, 
but  every  step  is  logically  made,  and  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences is  made  at  once  part  of  the  pupil's  education. 

One  other  practice  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  is  the 
custom,  I  believe,  in  nearly  all  institutions,  to  assign  the 
class  a  list  of  words  to  be  incorporated  into  sentences. 
Usually,  I  believe,  one  sentence  to  one  word.  The  results, 
in  my  own  observation,  are  an  exceedingly  stifi  and  faulty 
use  of  language.  When  the  pupils  had  acquired  the  use  of 
a  word,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  had  but  one  sentence  for  it, 
and  if  they  attempted  a  second,  they  were  very  apt  to  be 
incorrect.  I  find  that  a  drill  in  one  or  two  words  produced 
better  results.  To  write  half  a  dozen  sentences  on  one  word, 
requires  more  thought,  and  taxes  the  student's  ingenuity  to 
a  greater  degree  than  to  form  one  sentence.  The  system,  as 
laid  down  by  Pestalozzi,  is  characterized  by  a  few  of  the 
principles  herein  mentioned.  Here  let  me  add  again,  they 
are  the  first  impressions  of  a  limited  sphere  of  observation. 
I  would  distinctly  disavow  the  maintenance  of  any  theory  on 
these  subjects.  The  felt  want  of  more  light  on  many  mat- 
ters truly  important  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  has  led 
me  to  present  these  few  thoughts  for  your  consideration. 


The  President.:  I  presume — without  having  had  large 
experience  in  these  conventions  heretofore — that  the  paper 
is  now  before  the  body  and  open  for  discussion.  I  shall  take 
that  course,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Convention, 
and  ask  for  any  persons  to  oflfer  any  thoughts  upon  the  paper, 
as  it  has  been  presented,  as  they  may  be  prompted  to  do. 

Dr.  Mac  Intire  :  Mr.  President,  I  rise,  not  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  particularly,  but  to  express  my  approval  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  paper  that  has  been  read  on  the  subject. 
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coming  as  it  doea  from  one  of  the  youngest  superintendents 
of  any  of  the  institutions,  and  one  of  the  youngest  teachers, 
too.  I  think  he  has  got  hold  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  this  method  of  instruction  that  has  been  applied,  and  if 
we  have  papers  of  this  character,  bearing  as  this  does  so  im- 
mediately upon  the  subject  of  our  instruction  and  our  work, 
I  think  this  Convention  will  not  be  in  vain.  I  simply 
wanted  to  express  my  individual  appreciation  of  the  essay 
that  has  been  read. 

Dr.  Pbbt  :  Mr.  President,  I  follow  Mr.  Mclntire  in  the  ex- 
pression of  very  decided  approbation  of  the  principles  which 
are  laid  down.  I  think  the  profession  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion is  coming  more  and  more  into  the  idea  that  we  must 
bring  deaf-mute  minds  as  close  as  possible  to  the  methods  of 
thinking  which  characterize  those  who  hear.  But  it  should 
be  understood,  that  the  true  analysis  of  the  sign  language 
shows  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  method  of  reproducing 
upuii  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute  what  he  sees  outside  of  him. 
All  nature  is  making  signs  to  us  when  we  look  upon  its 
scenes,  and  what  we  see  is  not  an  expression  of  the  English 
language,  but  an  expression  of  the  divine  language.  The 
true  sign  language  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  nature  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  deaf-mute  mind  directly  with 
ideas,  without  the  intervention  of  words  or  any  other  arbi- 
trary method  of  expression,  and  it  is  one  of  the  benefits  of 
using  signs  that  we  can  introduce  ideas  pure  and  simple 
into  the  S(  ..>^ui-room  by  a  process  nearest  in  its  approach  to 
the  methods  of  nature.  So  soon  as  we  have  enabled  the 
pupil  to  express  these  ideas  spontaneously,  as  it  were,  in 
sentpnces  composed  of  connected  words,  we  have  brought 
him  to  the  same  point  that  children  who  hear  reach  with 
comparative  ease.  None  of  us  really  think  in  languages, 
but,  by  practice,  we  become  able  quickly — almost  simulta- 
neously and  often  unconscioualy — to  arrange  our  thoughts 
in  the  forms  of  speech. 
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One  method  of  bringing  this  about,  and  a  very  good  one, 
pursued  by  many  teachers,  is  to  require  the  pupil,  early  in 
his  course,  to  endeavor  to  express  in.  written  language,  the 
thought  suggested  to  him  through  signs,  and  then  by  chang- 
ing  certain  words  and  phrases,  and,  if  necessary,  recasting 
his  sentence  for  him,  showing  him  what  is  the  most  appro- 
priate corresponding  phraseology.  By  repetition,  this  be- 
comes fixed  in  his  mind,  so  tha  certain  ideas  soon  come  to 
asssociate  themselves  in  his  mind  with  a  correct  form  of 
words.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
desultory,  and  the  teacher  has  no  certain  gauge  of  the  pupil's 
progress.  The  pupil  is,  moreover,  apt  to  become  discouraged, 
by  discovering  how  futile  are  his  unaided  efforts  in  the  use 
of  words.  A  graduated  method,  however,  which  never  allows 
the  pupil  to  get  out  of  his  depth,  and  trains  him  to  the  use 
of  correct  phraseology  from  the  outset,  going  only  io  fast, 
and  no  faster  than  is  consistent  with  absolute  freedom  from 
mistakes,  is  particularly  desirable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  positive  advantage  to  deaf  mutes  to  obtain,  through  signs, 
an  amount  of  knowledge  and  of  mental  development,  far  in 
advance  of  his  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

The  method  of  teaching  written  language  pursued  in  the 
New  York  Institution,  with  the  younger  children,  is  one 
which  may  be  correctly  characterized  as  object-teaching,  and 
is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  principles  which  have  been 
enunciated.  No  intervention  of  signs  is  called  for,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  general  information.  • 

The  name  of  an  object  having  been  learned,  a  simple  di- 
rection with  regard  to  it  is  given  in  writing.  The  teacher 
at  first  performs  the  act  required  and  thus  teaches  the  pupil 
to  obey  the  direction.  After  this  the  pupil  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  obeying  the  same  direction  given  with  reference  to 
other  objects  whose  names  have  been  learned.  He  thus 
learns  to  read — that  is,  to  understand  a  simple  form  of  Ian- 
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guage.  The  teacher  next  asks,  "What  did  you  do?"  and 
trains  the  pupil,  while  using  the  words  employed  in  the 
direction,  to  change  the  imperative  to  the  narrative  form. 
In  this  way  every  form  of  speech  appropriate  to  visible 
actions,  may  be  gradually  unfolded,  so  that  the  pupil  will 
come  to  adopt  the  same  mental  habit  in  writing  that  the 
hearing  child  does  in  speech. 

I  would  say  in  this  connection  that  in  the  institution  in 
New  York  we  havecert'^in  advantages  in  regard  to  carrying 
out  this  idea,  which  I  hope  may  be  adopted  in  other  State 
institutions.  The  old  State  laws  made  provision  for  the  ad- 
mission of  deaf  mutes  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  first  period  allowed  each  pupil  was  three  years. 
This  was  afterward  extended  to  five,  which  might,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Directors,  be  extended  to  eight. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  there  were  a  great  many  children  going 
about  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
evil  influence ;  while  there  were  others  more  secluded  who 
were  getting  into  a  condition  of  mental  lethargy — complete 
disuse  of  thought.  The  importance  of  shortening  this  period 
of  mental  inactivity,  or  of  perverted  activity,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  children  of  intelligent  deaf  mute  parents, 
or  those  who  have  educated  deaf  mute  brothers  and  sisters 
to  awaken  and  direct  their  minds,  always  enter  the  institu- 
tion with  a  degree  of  intelligence  far  greater  than  those  who 
do  not  possess  this  advantage,  being  in  fact  more  like  those 
who,  having  become  deaf  after  learning  to  speak,  retain  the 
advantage  not  so  much  of  a  knowledge  of  language  as  of  a 
quickened  intellect.  The  State  of  New  York  recognized  this 
fact,  and  at  the  same  time  another  of  equal  importance,  viz., 
that  those  who  began  young  could  not  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  the  same  number  of  years  as  those  who  commenced 
older,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  confining  them  so  closely 
to  fixed  mental  tasks,  and  to  the  necessity  of  their  obtaining 
some  maturity  of  mind'  before  leaving  school.    So,  instead 
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of  altering  the  old  law,  it  made  an  additional  one,  providing 
for  the  education  of  pupils  between  six  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  by  the  counties,  and  imposing  no  restrictions  upon  these 
pupils  becoming  State  pupils  on  their  completing  their 
twelfth  year. 

The  Pbbsident  :  Dr.  Peet,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  take  a 
little  more  time.  As  1  heard  the  paper,  my  mind  turned 
back  at  once  to  what  I  witnessed  and  heard  in  your  exhibi- 
tion in  New  York,  in  May  last,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
what  had  been  done  by  the  lady  who  has  undertaken  to  lead 
*  out  those  two  minds  that  are  cut  off  from  two  channels  of 
education,  did  illustrate  the  points  very  well,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  here  if  you  take  this 
opportunity  in  the  way  of  illustrating  this  point.  You  may 
talk  as  much  more  as  you  please,  but  tell  us  a  little  of  what 
has  been  done  for  those  two  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  boys  that 
you  brought  before  that  audience. 

Dft.  Feet  :  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity.  It  is 
something  exceedingly  interesting  to  all  connected  with 
our  institution.  Some  four  years  ago  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  institution,  a  bright  boy,  then  twelve  years  of 
age,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eyesight  by  having  been 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  small -pox.  It  left  him  absolutely 
sightless.  He  was  a  boy  who,  under  this  county  law  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  had  had  his  mind  developed 
by  object-teaching  while  he  was  still  young,  and  so  he  had 
got  an  idea  of  the  English  language,  and  could  communicate 
in  simple  sentences,  write  letters  to  his  friends,  and  was  just 
at  that  interesting  stage  where  we  could  begin  to  put  text- 
book^i  in  his  hands.  Of  course,  all  the  methods  which  had 
heretofore  been  employed  in  his  instruction  had  to  be 
changed,  and  a  new  principle  had  to  bj  introduced  into  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb — the  principle  that  no 
matter  what  it  cost,  the  object  of  instruction  must  be 
attained ;  and  the  first  year  this  boy  suffered  because  that 
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principle  was  not  recognized  in  our  institution.     The  Direc- 
tors (lid  not  feel  that  there  were  enough  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
boys  to  justify  the  employment  of  additional  teachers.     I 
will  give  Dr.  Gallaudet,  who  is  here  present,  as  one  of  the 
Directors  of  our  institution,  the  credit  to  say  that  there 
never  has  been  anything  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb   that   he   has  not  been  foremost  in   advo- 
cating in  our  Board  of  Directors,  and  through  his  efforts 
and  that  of  others,  who  were  in  full  sympathy  with  him,  a 
separate  instructor  was  appointed  for  the  instruction  of  this 
blind  boy.     But  there  was  delay  in  it.    I  bad  to  place  this 
boy  in  a  class  where  there  were  nineteen  other  boys,  who 
could  see,  and  the  teacher  could  only  give  him  a  little  atten- 
tion every   day   as   he   passed  around  the  class.     I  gave 
him   a  little    attention    myself,  but   the    instruction  was 
desultory  and   very   unsatisfactory.      But  soon  the  Direc- 
tors recognized  the    principle   that,   where   there  was  an 
exceptional  case,  there  ought  to  be  special  provision  made, 
so  that  no  matter  what  it  cost,  every  difficulty  in  connection 
with  deaf  mute  instruction  could  be  met.     They  had  a  sepa- 
rate teacher  for  him ;  the  result  wa^  that  this  boy's  mind,  as 
soon  as  he  had  a  separate  teacher,  began  to  expand  very  rap- 
idly.    He  understood  the  sign  language,  and  could  express 
every  idea  himself.     The  teacher  began  to  use  the  sentences 
which  he  had,  and  would  spell  in  his  hand,  using  the  man- 
ual alphabet,  so  that  he  would  recognize  by  feeling  the  im- 
pact of  the  teacher's  hand  upon  his  own.     This  process  was 
continued  until  he  got  so  that  he  could  read  very  rapidly, 
spelling  simply  by  feeling  with  his  hand,  and  then  he  began 
to  write  and  to  express  his  own  ideas  by  means  of  the  man- 
ual alphabet.    The  principle  upon  which  his  instruction  is 
founded  is  to  make  the  language  which  he  knows  a  basis  for 
subsequent  instruction,  letting  the  known  be  preparatory  to 
the  unknown.    This  boy  has  got  a  very  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  United  States  history.    He  knows  one  book  through 
rom    beginning  to  end.«   If  you  start  him  anywhere  he  can 
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spell  the  rest  of  the  book  through;  it  is  a  constant  review; 
he  can  give  you  any  date  in  American  history. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  had  used  raised  letters, 
Dr.  Peet  continued :  Not  when  studying  the  book  I  have 
mentioned ;  this  has  all  been  dictated  to  him  by  the  manual 
alphabet.  Every  word  in  that  book  has  been  dictated  to 
him,  and  the  other  boys  are  very  friendly  toward  him,  and 
will  assist  him  any  time  out  of,  school ;  one  boy  will  stay 
with  him  ten  minutes  during  the  evening  study ;  he  will 
pay  attention  and  learn  his  lesson  just  as  the  others  do,  and 
then  another  boy  will  go  and  spend  ten  minutes,  and  so  on. 
He  will  thus  study  an  hour  or  so  every  day  apart  from  his 
teacher,  simply  from  the  dictation  of  his  fellow-pupils  who 
are  looking  on  the  book  and  spelling  to  him.  He  recites  his 
lesson  by  spelling  to  his  teacher.  The  teacher  uses  with 
him  Wait's  system  of  puncturing  a  paper,  so  as  to  produce  a 
tangible  surface  for  the  letters,  and  he  reads  what  is  thus 
written  very  well.  He  can  also  write  by  that  system,  and 
uses  also  several  other  methods  employed  in  the  Institution 
fftr  the  Blind.  We  have  had  occasion  to  express  great  grat- 
itude to  the  officers  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for 
permitting  our  teacher  to  go  there  and  learn  their  methods 
of  instructing  the  hearing  blind ;  they  have  been  very  cour- 
teous to  us.  The  name  of  the  lady  who  teaches  this  blind 
deaf  mute  is  Miss  Fitzhugh.  She  has  taken  intense  interest 
in  this  matter.  This  boy  is  very  happy  when  he  is  writing 
compositions  and  letters.  He  writes  many  letters,  and  takes 
the  greatest  delight  in  it ;  but  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  that  when  he  first 
became  blind  he  was  in  perfect  agony ;  he  felt  like  taking 
the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  cursing  God,  and  dying;  his  whole 
temper  rose  in  rebellion,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  one  happy 
moment;  but  now  he  says  every  day,  "  How  happy  I  am;" 
he  tells  his  teacher  that  he  loves  her  because  she  has  made 
him  happy.    Another  interesting  thing  in  connection  with 
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the  instruction  of  this  bright  boy — his  name  is  James  H. 
Caton — is  that  the  teacher  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  moral  and  religious  nature  as  she  does  in 
that  of  his  intellectual  nature  ;  she  is  constantly  giving  him 
the  principles  upon  which  an  exemplary  life  depends.  If  he 
tells  a  falsehood  she  knows  no  peace  until  that  boy 
thoroughly  and  heartily  repents  of  the  falsehood,  and  rises 
up  with  the  determination  that  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, will  he  prevaricate  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  she 
watches  his  conduct  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  is  per- 
fectly devoted  to  his  moral  elevation.  To  show  how  much 
interest  she  has  taken,  I  will  give  an  amusing  little  illus- 
tration of  what  might  be  considered  profanity  if  it  came 
from  a  hearing  person ;  but,  as  it  came  from  this  boy,  was 
perfectly  justifiable.  The  teacher  was  one  day  explaining 
to  him  that  his  evil  actions  were  very  much  the  result  of 
temptation,  and  this  temptation  came  from  an  unseen  agent 
who  was  the  arch  enemy  of  souls,  standing  at  his  elbow  and 
tempting  him  ;  then  she  went  on  to  explain  to  him  how  our 
Savior  was  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and  how  he  said, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  when  he  was  tempted,  and 
that  is  what  he  must  do  when  he  felt  an  inclination  to  do 
wrong.  One  day  he  committed  a  very  grievous  fault,  and 
she  recalled  to  his  mind  what  she  had  told  him  the  other 
day,  and  asked  him  what  he  must  say  when  he  was  tempted 
to  act  wicked,  as  he  had  done  in  this  instance.  ^'  I  will  tell 
you,"  said  he  ;  the^^  turning  around,  as  toward  a  visible 
enemy,  who  was  just  as  apparent  to  the  poor  sightless  boy 
as  a  visible  objec:  would  have  been  to  us, he  spelt,  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  ;  go  to  hell  [laughter] ;"  that  is  where  he 
ought  to  go  [laughter].  Now,  this  boy  is  getting  a  very 
idiomatic  use  of  the  English  language;  it  comes  of  itself.  I 
do  not  believe,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  anybody 
thinks  in  the  English  language ;  it  may  be  hearsay  with 
gome  philosophers,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.     We  have  a 
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thought,  and  then  associate  the  English  language  with  it, 
and,  by  an  often  perceptible  connection,  and  whenever  I 
hesitate,  as  I  so  frequently  do,  I  know  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  speak  as  much  as  I  should  be  doing  if  I  were 
teaching  hearing  children.  This  ht^sitation  is  produced,  not 
by  want  of  a  thought,  but  by  my  taking  time  for  consid- 
eration of  what  language  would  most  perfectly  express  that 
thought.  It  is  very  evident  to  my  mind  that  I  am  not 
thinking  in  language,  else  the  language  would  flow  as  fast 
as  my  thought.  But  this  boy  is  learning  to  express  his 
ideas  directly  .in  the  English  language,  and  the  teacher  has 
been  suggesting  to  me  all  the  time  whether  or  not  she  is  not 
going  to  produce  better  results  with  a  blind  boy  than  other 
teachers  are  with  seeing  boys.  I  tell  you  there  is  no  question 
about  it;  if  you  had  one  teacher  to  every  pupiLthey  would 
make  much  greater  progress.  Without  going  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  it,  there  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  this  devo- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil. 

Our  success  with  this  boy  led  the  Directors  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution requiring  me  to  look  for  other  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
children,  and  I  have  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  whom  I  am  to 
look  up  and  bring  to  the  institution,  if  possible.  Last  fall 
we  had  a  similarly  afflicted  boy  brought,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  S.  Clinton.  He  was  without  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  absolutely  ignorant.  He  did  not  know  a 
single  letter,  or  the  name  of  any  object  around  him.  He 
could  neither  hear  nor  speak.  We  had  to  begin  his  instruc- 
tion de  novo,  and  with  him  we  have  had  to  adopt  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  advocated  in  the  paper  that  was  read. 
We  first  taught  him  to  associate  objects  with  words.  The 
teacher  spelt  h-a-t,  an^  gave  a  hat  to  the  boy,  and' let  him 
feel  of  it  and  put  it  down;  then  she  would  spell  ''hat"  again, 
and  he  would  go  and  get  it;  and  she  would  continue  with 
other  objects  till  she  had  given  him  ten  or  twelve  words 
which  together  contained  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  so 
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that  he  learnt  the  alphabet  in  that  way,  and  whenever  she 
had  spelt  a  word  he  would  go  and  feel  over  all  these  objects 
and  bring  the  right  one ;  and  whenever  she  put  the  object 
in  his  hand  he  would  spell  the  word.  Then  she  began  to 
give  him  simple  directions  to  bring  the  hat,  bring  the  box, 
etc.,  and  he  would  go  and  get  it ;  and  when  she  asked  him, 
"What  did  you  do?"  he  would  spell  out,  "I  brought  the 
hat,"  and  "  I  brought  the  box."  He  now  knows  the  name 
of  every  object  in  the  school-room,  and  can  write  its  name. 
The  way  he  was  taught  to  write  was  quite  an  interesting 
one.  The  teacher  took  a  number  of  blocks,  and  drove  into 
the  wood  of  each,  tacks  so  placed  with  reference  to  each 
other  that  they  formed  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  By  feeling 
each  letter  thus  produced,  this  blind  deaf-mute  learned  to 
associate  it  with  the  coi responding  letter  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  could  read,  through 
the  sense  of  touch,  the  name  of  any  object  spelled  with 
these  blocks,  a  fact  verified  by  his  at  once  bringing  the  ob- 
ject when  its  name  was  presented  to  him  in  this  way.  Hav- 
ing thus  become  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the  letters,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  him,  with  the  help  of  his  teacher,  to 
learn  to  copy  them,  and  to  write  any  word  dictated  to  him 
through  the  manual  alphabet.  He  can  now  write  his  own 
name,  and  those  of  others  whom  he  recognizes  when  he  puts 
his  hands  upon  them. 

This  boy  will  be  a  more  interesting  case  than  the  other, 
on  account  of  one  particular — the  fact  that  he  had  no  in- 
struction whatever  as  a  seeing  or  hearing  boy.  The  other 
boy  had  had  instruction  as  a  seeing  boy;  this  boy  has  had 
instruction  only  as  a  congenital  blind  deaf-mute. 

Thb  President  :    Was  he  born  blind  ? 

Db.  Pebt:  I  so  understand,  sir.  This  boy  has  a  very 
gentle  disposition.  He  is  wonderfully  good,  and  the  teacher 
is  going  to  work  with  him  in  the  hope  that  he  will  never  be 
a  bad  boy. 
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Db..  Mac  Intire  :  There  is  another  oase  in  your  institution 
there,  1  would  like  to  inquire  of — a  boy  that  has  both  of  his 
arms  cut  off,  so  that  he  can't  spell  at  all,  and  who  is  deaf.  I 
saw  some  performances  with  him  in  the  New  York  institu- 
tion that  were  more  wonderful  than  these  cases.  I  wish 
you  would  describe  the  methods  that  you  adopted  in  his 
education.  * 

Dr.  Pebt  :     I  shall  now  have  to  take  off  my  hat  very 
respectfully  to  the  ladies  here  who  represent  the  system  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  means  of  articulation. 
When  I  found  he  had  no  hands,  I  commenced  to  teach  him 
articulation.     [Laughter.]     He  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  without  instruction.    People  told  his  mother 
that  there  was  no  use  in  trying  to  teach  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  that  had  no  hands— that  could  not  be  done,  they  said. 
They  said  that  the  hand  was  the  most  essential  thing  in 
deaf-mute  education  ;  that  there  was  no  use  4n  sending  him 
away  to  school ;  she  had  better  make  up  her  mind,  first  as 
last,  to  keep  him  at  home.    But  she  was  induced  by  one 
great  trouble  that  she  had — the  boy  would  not  obey,  so  she 
could  do  nothing  with  him.     He  became  a  street  boy,  and 
then  she  began  to  wonder  whether  there  could  not  be  some 
influences  brought  to  bear  that  would  restrain  this  boy. 
She  did  not  have  any  hope  that  he  would  ever  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  she  thought  that 
restraint  might  be  exercised  over  him.    So  she  came  to  the 
institution  and  brought  the  boy,  hoping  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.     Much  to  her  surprise  she  found  that 
we  considered  that  this  boy  was  capable  of  being  instructed. 
After  the   neces-^ary  arrangements  for  his  admission  had 
been  completed,  I  put  him  into  one  of  our   articulation 
classes.     We  have  two  classes  of  fifteen  pupils  each,  in  which 
articulation  is  associated  with  all  the  instruction  imparted. 
Every  new  word  and  form  of  sentence  taught  is  taught  in 
connection  with  speech  as  well  as  with  writing.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  this,  we  have  more  than  a  hundred  pupils  who, 
wjaile  attending  the  ordinary  classes,  have  received  peri- 
odical instruction  in  articulation  from  teachers  who  are 
experts  in  this  specialty,  this  making  one-fifth  of  the  school 
to  whom  this  kind  of  instruction  is  extended.  The  system 
of  phonetics  and  of  phonetic  illustration  used  by  us  is  that 
known  as-  Bell's  Visible  Speech.  And  here  I  desire  to  re- 
mark that  I  do  not  believe  that  articulation  can  be  taught 
any  more  perfectly  in  an  institution  which  disuses  signs 
than  in  one  that  uses  them  ;  for,  so  far  from  association,  out 
of  school,  with  pupils  who  make  signs  the  principal  medium 
of  communication,  proving  an  injury,  it  is,  by  the  general 
mental  awakenment  to  which  it  gives  rise,  rather  a  benefit. 
Our  teachers  of  articulation  are  very  enthusiastic,  very 
earnest,  and  have  about  as  much  faith  in  this,  as  a  system 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  you  who  have 
schools  of  articulation  exclusively;  and  we  have  some  very 
remarkable  instances  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  This 
boy  had  to  be  taught  by  the  method  of  articulation.  It  was 
at  best  very  slow  progress  that  he  made. 

The  President  :    Was  he  born  deaf? 

Dr.  Peet  :  He  lost  his  hearing  at  so  early  an  age  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  sound.  He  had  no  language.  I  don't  say 
that  he  was  born  deaf.  There  are  very  few  deaf-mutes  now 
that  are  born  deaf.  The  majority  of  the  deaf  are  those  who 
have  lost  their  hearing  subsequent  to  birth.  This  boy  was 
not  born  deaf,  but  he  was  not  a  semi-mute.  He  had  made 
no  acquisition  through  the  ear.  His  mind  had  not  been  de- 
veloped through  the  ear  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  lost  his 
hearing  so  very  early ;  and  when  we  began  to  teach  him  to 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the  school-room,  we 
first,  of  course,  gave  him  the  powers  of  the  letters  according 
to  the  phonetic  system.  He  can  now  read  this  phonetic 
writing  with  remarkable  ease.  He  is  quite  developed  in 
that  way.    He  can  read  the  lips  to  some  extent.    We  use 
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* 

the  same  system  with  him  that  we  do  with  our  primary  de^ 
partment,  although  we  substitute  speech  for  writing.  And 
then  he  has  learned  to  write.  We  put  a  pencil  in  the  joint 
of  his  right  arm,  which  is  taken  off  just  below  the  elbow, 
leaving  a  short  stump.  We  put  a  fork  there,  and  he  feeds 
himself.  Wonderful  is  the  dexterity  he  has.  He  can  write, 
but  he  writes  very  slowly.  I  suggested  at  our  last  exhibi- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  we  could  have  a 
type-writer  for  this  boy  to  use  by  means  of  the  handless 
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right  arm,  and  also  for  our  blind  boys.     As  a  number  of  our 
Directors  were  present,  I  thought  we  could  bring  public 
opinion  to  bear  a  little  on  that,  and  procure  this  necessary 
thing  more  easily,  and,  as  it  happens  frequently  on  those 
public  occasions,  the  circumstance  had  hardly  been  men- 
tioned before  the  suggestion  took  effect.    Within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  exhibition  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  said  that  his  aunt,  who  had  been  present  at 
the  anniversary  and  heard  what  I  had  said,  fearing  that 
there  might  be  some  delay  in  procuring  this  type*  writer  on 
account  of  the  expense  attending  it,  offered  to  pay  the  bill 
if  I  would  send  it  to  her ;  so  our  handless  boy  will  have  his 
type-writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  we  shall  also 
be  able  to  begin  experiments  with  the  blind,  to  see  if  it  will 
be  of  any  use  to  them.    He  has  got  so  now  that  he  begins  to 
communicate  his  wants  by  speech  in  the  English  language, 
and  it  is  a  curious  thing  in  this  connection  that,  although 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  person  could  not  make 
signs  unless  he  had  hands,  this  boy  is  a  very  graphic  sign- 
maker.    I  will  show  you  how  he  expresses  himself  when  he 
comes  to  me  and  tells  me  he  wants  me  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  mother. 

Dr.  Peet  then  gave  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  boy  made 
the  signs.  He  is  a  great  deal  better  sign-maker  than  I  am 
or  any  of  our  teachers,  because  he  produces  the  illusion,  the 
positive  illusion  in  your  mind  that  he  has  a  hand.    (Laugh- 
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ter.)  He  makes  signs  with  a  dexterity  which  is  perfectly 
wonderfal.  His  case  is  a  difficult  one  only  in  one  way,  and 
that  is,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  undo  about  it.  He  had  very 
bad  associations  before  he  came  to  the  institution,  and  he 
has  don  3  some  very  naughty  things  while  he  has  been  there. 

A  Member  :  I  want  to  ask  you  how  you  succeed  in  con- 
trolling the  modulation  of  the  voice  of  one  who  has  never 
heard  a  tone.  It  has  been  quite  a  question  with  me.  Where 
they  never  heard  a  tone,  the  great  difficulty  appeared  to 
me  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  controlling  the  modulation, 
to  get  them  to  give  the  proper  emphasis  or  expression,  or 
the  different  stress  on  the  different  parts  of  the  words. 

Dr.  Pbet  :  I  think  this  question,  the  whole  question  of 
articulation,  will  probably  come  out  in  discussion  at  some 
future  time.  I  would  prefer  to  have  those  who  really  can 
count  themselves  more  as  experts  m  the  matter,  bring  out 
that  idea.  « It  is  a  very  interesting  one.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  not  got  a  great  deal  of  modulation  out  of 
him  yet.  I  have  given  him  articulation,  but  you  would 
know  that  he  was  not  a  hearing  boy  by  his  articulation. 
The  fi^reat  difficulty  in  this  boy's  case  is  that  he  was  really  a 
very  bad  boy  when  he  came  to  us,  and  he  has  shown  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  I  have  lost  a  little  money  by  him,  and  he 
shows  that  he  was  dishonest  before  he  came  to  us.  He  was 
U£ed  as  a  cat's  paw  by  the  joung  thieves  in  New  York,  who 
would  make  him  go  and  do  their  work ;  and  he  would  do  it 
with  great  dexterity,  although  he  had  no  hands.  He  escaped 
suspicion  for  a  long  time,  because  people  thought  he  could 
not  do  it.  But  he  has  proved  that  a  boy  without  hands  can 
steal  more  skillfully  than  one  with  them.  He  has  sometimes 
given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  You  cannot  take  such  a 
boy  and  punish  him  as  you  might  feel  justified  in  doing  in 
regard  to  another  boy ;  that  is,  it  does  !:.ot  seem  exactly  right ; 
and  so  I  had  to  go  to  work  and  establish  myself  as  his  par- 
ticular friend,  and  show  him  all  sorts  of  kindness.     When- 
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ever  he  did  right,  I- commended  him,  and  when  he  did  wrong 
I  was  very  Borry.  After  a  while,  as  a  result  of  this,  my  sor^ 
rows  touched  him  to  the  heart.  He  has  really  given  up  a 
great  deal  of  his  wrong.  And  again,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
ceiving approbation  for  what  is  right  and  disapprobation  of 
what  is  wrong,  and  really  feeling  that  he  was  making  others 
suffer,  he  is  really  getting  to  be  a  good  boy. 

Thb  Pbssidemt  :  I  feel  the  Convention  will  thank  me 
for  calling  out  these  facts.  I  will  add  one  word  respecting 
the  impression  received  from  that — that  is,  the  importance 
of  dwelling  on  one  thing  until  it  is  exhausted,  not  scatter- 
ing or  attempting  to  instruct  too  widely,  but  exhausting  the 
particular  subject.  The  point  was  brought  out  in  the  paper, 
you  recollect ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  a  very  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  very  effective  teaching  which  could  be  attained 
by  carrying  it  out. 

Db.  Thomas  Oallaudst  :  I  will  suggest  this  thought,  in 
connection  with  my  own  duties,  as  having  been  provi- 
dentially led  more  to  sympathize  with  these  afflicted  ones, 
beginning  with  Julia  Brace,  years  ago,  under  my  father's 
administration,  who  was  too  old  to  make  scarcely  any  pro- 
gress in  words.  She  is  still  living,  though  I  do  not  know 
exactly  her  age.  Julia  Brace  attracted  attention  long  ago ; 
then  Laura  Bridgman.  I  think  these  names  ought  to  be 
brought  together.  If  we  believe  in  prayers,  as  of  course  we 
all  do,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  all  these  people  that 
appear  in  the  different  institutions,  and  ask  God  to  help 
them  and  give  them  strength,  and  encourage  them  all  we 
can. 

F.  D.  MoBBisoN  :  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  it  is  a  repetition 
of  Dr.  Peet's  theories.  We  have  a  very  interesting,  bright 
boy.  He  is  now  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  is  a 
very  interesting  child ;  his  progress  is  shown  in  a  great  many 
ways ;  he  is  now  acquiring  some  speech.  He  came  to  me 
during  the  last  session  and  got  my  name  very  correctly,  and 
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was  quite  excited  oyer  it.  The  pupils  have  been  more  suq- 
cessful  in  teaching  him  to  speak  than  the  teacher.  My  lit- 
tle boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  plays  with  him — prefers 
him  now  to  any  other  playmate  in  the  house.  They  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly,  and  have  a  very  interesting  time 
together,  playing  horse  and  amusing  themselves  in  various 
ways.  We  are  using  the  raised  letters ;  we  are  also  using 
the  New  York  system.  I  do  not  know  what  progress  we 
may  be  able  to  make;  we  are  very  fond  of  him,  and  will  be 
sorry  to  lose  him. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  :    May  I  ask  his  name  ? 

Mb.  Morrison  :  His  name  is  Francis  Smith.  He  had  no 
instruction  when  he  came  to  us.  I  picked  him  up  on  the 
street  and  put  him  in  my  carriage.  For  a  long  time  I  was 
known  as  the  man  with  the  horse,  as  the  man  that  had  to 
be  obeyed.  After  a  while  he  got  my  name  correctly.  Now, 
in  the  morning  he  goes  to  the  shop  to  leain  the  jack-plane, 
before  he  goes  to  his  class ;  you  cannot  get  him  down  from 
the  shop  until  he  shakes  hands  and  gives  the  morning  greet- 
ing. He  is  very  bright ;  if  any  of  the  boys  are  not  doing 
right,  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  find  it  out  and  report  it.  He 
discovered  that  one  of  the  boys  had  been  smoking,  and  he 
came  to  my  office  very  much  excited,  and  illustrated  the 
whole  thing,  until  I  knew  in  an  instant  just  what  the  boy 
had  been  doing  and  who  the  boy  was.  He  is  getting  along 
very  nicely,  and  we  feel  a  great  interest  in  him.  Last  year 
we  were  talking  about  whether  he  could  be  placed  in  New 
York,  or  somewhere,  and  there  was  a  general  protest  against 
allowing  him  to  go  out  of  the  institution ;  no  one  wauted  to 
lose  him.  Of  course,  this  little  boy,  Francis  Smith,  would 
not  be  so  difficult  a  case  as  the  one  Dr.  Peet  'has  under  in- 
struction. There  are  many  things  that  he  seems  to  under- 
stand perfectly,  having  seen  them  before  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight. He  seemed  very  anxious,  some  time  ago,  to  join  the 
music  class ;  he  wanted  to  play  the  violin.    He  did  not  real- 
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ize  the  fact  that  he  could  not  hear  at  all.  We  very  often  see 
him  thrumming  on  a  piano  very  hard,  but  cannot  get  any 
sound  out  of  it.  I  do  not  think  he  gets  any  sound;  I  do  not 
think  he  has  any  sense  of  sound,  and  he  has  no  sense  of 
sight  at  all. 

Mr.  Holton  :  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  stated  the  course  that  had  been  pursued,  and 
the  experience  that  had  been  wrought  out  in  his  institution 
touching  the  ages  of  the  pupils  received,  that,  beginning 
with  twelve  years,  they  had  come  back  to  ten,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood him,  gone  back  to  a  much  lower  age.  I  ask  him 
what  the  minimum  is. . 

Db.  Pebt  :    Six  years. 

Mr  Holton  continued  :  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  whose  services  I  have  just 
been  called,  I  find  that  the  age  defining  the  period  to  which 
its  charity  should  be  extended,  has  advanced  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.  When  my  attention  was  called  to  it  a  few 
days  ago,  in  the  meeting  of  the  board,  I  asked  the  question 
of  the  doctor  and  his  associates,  why  it  was  so,  what  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  changing  the  time 
at  which  its  suffering  children  should  be  admitted  to  its 
charity?  The  answer  was,  that  the  period  allowed  each 
pupil,  seven  to  five  years,  is  it  ? 

The  President  :  It  is  five  and  may  be  increased  to  seven. 

Mr.  Holton  :  That  the  period  was  better  from  twelve 
to  nineteen  years,  than  at  any  other  stage  of  life — that  was 
the  answer.  From  what  I  have  learned  from  Dr.  Peet,  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  own  conviction  from  his  experience 
that  this  is  an  egregious  error ;  the  benefit  that  I  can  do  for 
my  child,  as  its  parent,  is  long  before  twelve  years ;  if  I  have 
not  wrought  out  any  good  thing  on  the  mind  of  my  child, 
as  a  parent,  before  the  period  of  twelve  years,  I  may  surren- 
der the  point.  I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inquiry — 
a  practical  one  to  me  as  trustee — if  thier  convention,  or  any 
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preceding  ones,  have  taken  any  action  as  to  the  period  at 
which  children  are  best  brought  under  the  charitable  educa- 
tion of  the  State ;  I  would  ask  if  there  has  been  any  action 
on  this  point  by  this  convention,  and  if  not,  I  only  rise  to 
make  the  suggestion  now.  I  ask  and  suggest  before  this 
convention  adjourn  that  it  shall  give  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  so  that  my  own  State  and  my  own  board  of  trustees 
may  have  the  beneft  of  that  judgment,  which  I  shallregard 
as  more  complete  and  perfect  than  my  own  or  any  of  my 
associates  can  have,  upon  so  material  a  point  as  the  period 
at  which  children  shall  be  accessible  to  the  charity  of  the 
State. 

Dr.  Mac  Intire  :  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  most  of  the 
members  of  the  convention,  that  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  this  country  was  commenced  and  prosecuted 
mainly  as  a  public  charity.  On  this  ground  appeals  for 
support,  both  to  individuals  and  the  State  governments, 
were  principally  made ;  and  the  first  institutions  established 
were  organized  as  asylums.  Both  the  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislatures 
were  considered  as  donations  given  in  favor  of  the  poor  of 
this  class,  to  the  associations  of  benevolent  gentlemen 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  legislatures  granted 
charters  to  these  associations,  and  appropriated  funds  to- 
wards their  support,  but  assumed  no  control  as  to  their 
management.  All  of  the  earlier  institutions  were  organized 
on  this  plan ;  and  it  has  generally  been  followed  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  States.  And  as  the  general  government 
was  making  large  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  colleges, 
academics,  and  the  States,  in  aid  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  country,  the  trustees  of  several  of  these  corporations  ap- 
plied to  Congress  for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
A  township  of  land  was  donated  to  the  asylum  at  Hartford, 
and  also  one  to  the  school  at  Danville,  in  Kentucky.  Thus 
in  the  outset  of  this  enterprise  the  general  government  aa 
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well  as  a  number  of  the  States  became  the  patrons  of  these 
institutions,  and  made  appropriations  for  their  support. 
But  afterwards  when  the  States  began  to  organize  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  applied  to  Congress  for  a 
share  of  the  public  lands  for  this  purpose,  as  was  repeatedly 
done,  they  were  uniformly  refused.  Except  in  the  two 
instances  just  referred  to,  the  government  has  done  nothing 
for  the  primary  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  for  one  cause  that  it  was  not  done ;  for  of 
the  large  grants  of  land  made  to  the  States  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  has  in  most 
cases  been  lost,  dissipated,  or  used  up,  and  they  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  taxation  for  their  support.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  this  course  was  not  pur- 
sued in  their  case  of  relying  upon  endowments  and  the  un- 
certain proceeds  of  invested  funds,  because  their  education 
has  been  based  upon  a  surer  basis,  the  revenues  of  the  State 
governments. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  at  first,  chartered  an  institution,  and 
assessed  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  current 
support.  Subsequently,  however,  this  tax  was  superseded 
by  the  adoption  of  an  article  in  the  constitution,  guarantee- 
ing the  existence  of  the  institution,  and  making  its  support 
chargable  to  the  general  funds  of  the  State,  and  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  statute  which  provides  that,  should  the  legis- 
lature from  any  cause,  fail  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  defray  the  current  expenses,  an  amount  equal  to 
that  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the  preceding  year  may 
be  drawn.  The  institution  is  made  a  part  of  the  St^t  gov- 
ernment, and  is  as  secure  of  support  as  are  the  common 
schools,  the  judiciary,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  government. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  forty  regularly 
organized  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  They  have  had  their  origin  in  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  unlike  each  other  in  many  particulars, 
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but  as  to  their  mode  of  management  and  means  of  support 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  first 
class,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  are 
independent  corporations,  controlled  by  self  perpetuating 
boards  of  directors,  and  sustained  by  patronage,  whether  the 
means  be  derived  from  invested  funds,  paying  pupils,  con- 
tributions of  individuals,  or  donations  of  the  city  or  State 
governments.  The  second  class,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  now  in  operation,  are  State  institutions^ 
created  and  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and 
managed  by  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  State  execu- 
tive, or  elected  by  the  legislatures  for  a  term  of  years.  On 
the  former  plan,  most  of  the  earlier  institutions  were  organ- 
ized, and  on  the  latter,  all  in  the  west  and  south,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  established.  Each  has  some  advan- 
tages  over  the  other,  but  the  State  institutions  of  late  years 
seem  to  have  the  preference  in  the  new  States.  In  fact,  some 
which  were  organized  as  independent  corporations  have 
placed  themselves  under  State  control,  as  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  people  and  their  representatives,  and  more  sure  of 
a  hearty  and  generous  support.  The  chief  evils  connected 
with  State  institutions  are  the  too  frequent  changes  of  trus- 
tees or  directors,  the  substitution  of  inexperienced  men  for 
those  who  have  had  experience,  and  the  danger  that,  in  the 
heat  of  political  strife,  the  management  may  be  marred  or 
sacrificed  through  partisan  influences. 

Dr.  Peet  :  I  supposed  that  Dr.  Mac  Intire,  who  has  been 
so  constantly  in  attendance  at  these  Conventions,  would 
answer  that  question  more  definitely  than  I  am  able  to  do. 
I  have  the  impression  that  at  one  time  a  definite  series  of 
resolutions  was  passed  on  this  subject,  and  we  could  ascer- 
tain from  the  printed  records  of  past  Conventions,  so  that 
the  question  may  be  answered  before  we  adjourn. 

The  President  :  I  am  very  sure  some  action  would  aid 
very  much  in  our  western  institutions.    I  will  only  qualify 
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Mr.  Holton's  remark  by  saying,  when  the  question  was  an- 
swered, twelve  to  nineteen  would  be  regarded  as  the  best  age. 
It  was  long  the  supposition  that  they  must  be  limited  to  five 
or  six  or  seven  years,  perhaps  with  the  average,  rather  pre- 
suming that  there  should  have  been  some  little  start  in  the 
education  at  home,  more  than  could  be  made  at  that  time. 
Still,  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  not  settled. 

Mr.  Holton  :  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
authorized  to  present  a  resolution,  I  should  ask  the  commit- 
tee to  report  as  to  what,  in  their  judgment,  are  the  best  seven 
years  in  the  life  of  a  child  to  be  subjected  to  deaf  and  dumb 
instruction,  at  a  public  institution  ? 

Db.  Palmbr  :  I  will  state  that  we  have  in  our  institution 
the  same  difficulty,  it  being  a  new  institution.  We  had  last 
term  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  pupils.  The  institution 
is  now  just  seven  years  old.  It  was  started  with  the  idea 
that  the  age  of  seven  years  was  the  best  age  for  admission. 
We  have  pupils  who  entered  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  their  time  is  out,  and 
according  to  the  legal  enactments,  they  would  have  to  leave 
the  institution;  but  we  have  some  discretionary  powers 
vested  in  our  inspector,  who  represents  what  is  represented 
by  a  board  of  directors  in  other  institutions,  who  can  permit 
them  to  remain  longer.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  term,  I 
furnished  him  a  list  of  those  pupils,  but  could  see  no  way  of 
getting  around  these  difficulties,  unless  we  make  the  age  for 
admission  ten  years.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  every 
year  of  my  life  in  the  institution,  that  we  must  separate  the 
younger  children  from  the  older,  not  only  in  their  sleeping 
apartments,  but  in  the  play  ground,  and  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
this  Convention  on  that  subject.  I  am  sure  it  will  aid  us 
in  determining  the  matter,  and  it  will  fortify  us  in  our  de- 
termination ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Holton  made  that 
suggestion.    I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
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Mr.  Talbot  :  I  think  I  can  answer  this  question  as  to 
whether  the  matter  has  ever  been  pronounced  upon  by 
the  Convention.  My  impression  is  that  it  never  has,  un- 
less very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Convention.  I  prepared 
a  paper  for  the  meeting  of  principals  at  Washington,  ten 
years  ago,  on  the  proper  age  of  admission  of  pupils  to  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  That  paper  was  read,  but 
was  not  discussed  to  any  extent ;  perhaps  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion  at  all.  My  own  views  then  were,  and  still  are,  that 
if  there  are  only  seven  years  of  education,  as  is  the  practice 
in  Canada,  and  in  most  of  the  western  institutions,  those 
seven  years  are  best  given  at  the  time  that  has  been  named. 
I  stated  in  my  paper  that  I  would  have  girls  begin  at  ten, 
and  boys  begin  at  twelve,  if  they  are  to  have  only  seven  years. 
I  do  not  admit  that  seven  years  is  enough  for  the  thorough 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
have  moral  training  a  great  deal  earlier  than  at  ten  or  twelve 
years;  but  if  there  are  only  seven  years  to  be  given,  I  think, 
considering  every  thing,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
development,  and  the  future  life  of  the  pupil,  that  it  would 
be  best  put  in  at  those  years.  It  is  my  impression  that  what- 
ever deliverances  we  might  make,  would  have  but  little 
weight  with  legislatures.  It  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
boards  of  directors,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  if  the  matter  of  the 
time  can  be  left  entirely  with  them,  whatever  we  should  say 
would  be  of  considerable  importance. 

Thb  President  :  It  is  now  past  twelve  o^clock,  and  I  have 
allowed  the  discussion,  this  morning,  to  drift  a  little  from  the 
programme.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  not  been  unprofita- 
bly  spent.  Whether  there  shall  be  a  continuance  of  this  dis- 
cussion, I  will  leave  it  for  the  Convention  to  say.  There  is 
a  further  topic  for  the  morning,  and  enough  to  fill  out  the 
afternoon. 

The  Secretary  :    I  move  that  we  proceed  with  the  dis- 
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onssion  of  the  next  matter  on  the  programme  for  the  next 
thiity  minutes. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Gallaudet  :  I  move  that  topic  number  six  be 
made  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  opening  of  our  afternoon 
session. 

Carried. 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  Mr.  Holton  if  he  has  any  other 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Holtom  :  That  reminds  me  of  a  communication  I 
read  in  the  morning  paper.  My  own  impression  was  that  a 
voice  came  to  me,  and  a  voice  had  come  to  this  Convention, 
and  a  voice  had  come  to  all  our  land.  We  sit  here,  to-day,  in 
health,  and  all  the  belt  of  country  through  which  we  have 
come,  east  and  west,  is  blessed  alike  with  health,  but  in 
another  'part  of  the  country,  sorrow  and  sadness  are  in 
thousands  of  households,  fear  is  upon  every  countenance. 
Here  comes  a  special  voice  (reading) :  "  New  Orleans,  Au- 
gust 18th. — The  officers  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association 
make  the  following  appeal :  Sickness,  and  distress,  and  suf- 
fering among  the  poor  are  increasing  daily,  and  our  funds  are 
nearly  exhausted.  In  this  sad  calamity,  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  our  brethren  throughout  the 
United  States  for  speedy  aid."  I  suggest  that  a  collection  be 
made  in  this  assembly,  of  our  little  mites,  whatever  they 
may  be.  I  move,  if  it  is  in  order,  that  a  collection  be  taken 
up  in  this  assembly  and  sent  to  these  people  to  aid  them  in 
their  sickness. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  it  was  voted  that  a  col- 
lection be  taken  up,  in  the  course  of  the  aifternoon,  as  a  con- 
tribution for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  of  New  Orleans. 

Recess  to  3  P.M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Chapin  called  the  Conveqtion  to  order  at  3  P.M. 
A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Greener,  of  Ohio,  on  Deaf 
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Mute  Institution  Newspapers  was  then  read  by  W.  N.  Burt, 
of  Indiana,  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Wisconsin. 


DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTION  NEWSPAPERS. 


BT  A.  B.  GRSBNSB. 


There  have  been  put  into  practice  various  appliances  and 
methods,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  designed  for 
the  educational  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but 
none,  in  my  opinion,  exercise  a  stronger  and  healthier  influ- 
ence in  removing  the  lethargy  surrounding  the  mind  of  the 
mute,  and  imparting  vivacity  and  activeness,  than  the  insti- 
tution newspaper.  Though  its  debut  dates  but  a  few  years 
back,  yet  the  beneficial  aid  derived  from  its  source,  by  the 
class  of  persons  for  whom  it  was  especially  founded,  in  so 
short  a  time,  has  been  very  gratifying  indeed  to  its  many 
friends. 

A  decade  ago  not  a  single  institution  possessed  a  paper  of 
its  own,  the  pupils  relying  wholly  upon  papers  sent  them 
by  the  publishers  thereof  for  their  benefit.  But  now,  as  we 
survey  the  field,  an  aspect  certainly  surprising  meets  our 
gaze.  With  but  few  exceptions  every  State  institution  can 
boast  of  its  weekly  or  semi-monthly  paper  at  present,  and 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  seem  established  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  is  highly  gratifying. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  convention,  an  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  at  that  time  the  head  of 
an  institution,  among  several  subjects  he  presented  to  its 
members  for  consideration,  was  a  protest  against  institution 
papers.  In  alluding  to  them,  he  took  the  ground  that  they 
were  '^  not  worth  their  postage."   I  do  not  think  he  was  war- 
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ranted  in  this  broad  assertion,  for,  even  now,  we  find  his 
name  occasionally  among  the  list  of  contributors  of  an  im- 
portant institution  paper.    A  little  reflection  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  these  papers  are  conducive  of  doing 
great  good  to  the  mute,  and  the  institution  that  is  fortunate 
enough  to  claim  one  of  its  own,  is  to  be  congratulated.    The 
question  may  be  asked,  Does  the  institution  pkper  benefit 
the  pupil,  aside  from  giving  him  a  rudimental  knowledge  of 
the  printer's  trade,  when,  at  the  end  of  his  allotted  school 
career,  the   responsibility  of  providing  for  himself  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  his  own  efforts  t    I  answer  affirma- 
tively. 

Our  institutions  receive  gratuitously  a  limited  number  of 
newspapers  from  the  publishers  thereof,  but  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  mostly  desired,  viz.,  a  thorough  and  careful 
reading  of  their  contents,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
pupil  takes  a  careless  glance  through  the  paper ;  a  line  or  so, 
perhaps,  is  read  here  and  there,  or  the  attractions  of  the  ad- 
vertising displays  are  commented  upon  for  their  curiosity, 
and  he  is  done.  Thus  the  little  information,  if  any  at  all, 
he  may  have  gleaned  from  the  paper,  will  accomplish  him 
little  or  no  good.  But  it  is  difierent  with  the  institution 
paper,  as  observation  has  shown  me  that  its  impressions  are 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  pupils,  and  when  distributed 
among  them,  is  diligently  read  by  those  who  receive  it  and 
are  capable  to  understand  it.'  Who  will  come  forward,  then, 
and  assert  that  the  power  of  such  a  paper  is  devoid  of  accom- 
plishing good  results!  Through  its  channel  the  clouds  of 
obscurity  surrounding  the  mind  of  the  mute  are  scattered, 
and  in  their  place  is  substituted  a  store  of  useful  informa- 
tion, which,  though  hidden  to  us,  will,  in  due  course  of  time, 
reveal  itself,  and  upon  which  he  can  draw  when  necessity 
requires. 

The  general  inclination  of  our  pupils  after  graduating  has 
been  against  subscribing  for  some  good  newspaper  whereby 
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(bey  could  keep  posted  in  the  events  that  are  daily  occur* 
ring,  the  majority  of  them  dragging  ou.t  their  existence 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  is  transpiring  around  them  or 
abroad.    ^Instead  of  elevating  their  condition,   it  is  uni. 
formly  allowed  to  become  lower  than  when  they  left  school* 
A  reform,  however,  seems  near,  for,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  institution  paper,  quite  a  number  of  our  pupils,  after 
graduating,  subscribe  for  the  paper  of  their  Alma  Mater;  and 
it  is  here  where  a  paper  of  this  character  sheds  forth  a  por 
tion  of  its  usefulness  to  the  mute,  for  it  is  the  means  of 
giving  a  few  hours  of  consolation  every  week  when  separated 
from  the  scenes  of  his  school  life.     It  keeps  him  informed 
from  week  to  week,  what  is  taking  place  at  his  institution 
and  among  his  school-mates,  there  or  abroad,  besides  giving 
him  a  great  variety  of  other  matter  with  which  to  cultivate 
his  mind. 

Another  advantage  derived  by  the  publication  of  papers 
of  this  character  is  the  close  communication  it  throws  the 
several  institutions  into.  Before  they  were  established  our 
institutions  seemed  almost  entirely  isolated  from  each  other. 
Tidings  came  from  them  like  angelic  tears,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, in  truth,  we  scarcely  knew  that  such  and  such  in- 
stitutions had  an  entity.  Under  existing  conditions  a  short 
interval  only  is  required  after  the  issue  of  each  number,  ere 
the  various  institutions,  and  the  inmates  thereof,  perhaps 
thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  the  little 
sheet  starts  forth  on  its  journey,  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
important  incidents  that  transpired  there  only  a  short  time 
before. 

A  few  suggestions  in  the  manner  of  conducting  Deaf 
Mute  Institution  papers  may  be  proper  here. 

In  the  first  place  they  should  be  of  a  medium  size,  con- 
taining forty  to  fifty  thousand  ems,  so  that  all  the  contents 
of  the  paper  can  be  carefully  read.    Moreover,  to  secure  all 
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the  space  possible,  they  should  be  free  from  advertisements, 
as  these  are  a  superfluous  appendage  to  a  paper  of  this  kind. 
The  reading  matter  selected  should  be  chosen  with  the 
utmost  care,  that  nothing  may  creep  into  the  paper  which 
would  in  any  way  contaminate  the  morals  of  its  readers. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  paper  should  be  to  give 
all  the  important  local  news  occurring  at  the  place  of  publi- 
cation, dressing  it  in  a  clear,  simple  style,  so  that  its  mean- 
ing can  be  readily  understood,  excluding  all  that  par- 
takes of  a  sensational  or  gossiping  character,  as  the  general 
tendency  of  such  matter  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  mute.  By  publishing  the  local  news  of  the  institution 
its  graduate^  will  keep  informed  of  the  doings  transpiring 
about  the  spot  endeared  to  them  in  days  gone  by. 

The  tendency  of  some  institution  papers  to  allow  their 
columns  to  become  disfigured  with  pupils'  compositions  and 
other  matter  poorly  composed,  should  be  corrected,  as  its 
effect  does  no  material  good  except  gratifying  the  vanity^'of 
their  authors,  while  the  influence  of  their  grammatical  and 
literal  construction  is  injurious  to  those  of  their  class  who 
peruse  them. 

A  cola mn  or  so  devoted  to  agricultural  items  should  form 
a  leading  feature  of  the  paper,  as  it  would  prove  profitable 
reading  to  a  number  of  our  pupils,  a  good  many  of  whom 
come  direct  to  us  from  the  farm,  and  after  completing  the 
limit  of  their  school  course  will  naturally  follow  the  voca- 
tion they  have  been  trained  to.  Hence  any  information 
relating  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  would  receive  favorable  at- 
tention from  them. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  mutes,  except  those  in  large 
cities,  is  allowed  almost  wholly  to  go  neglected  because  of 
their  disability  to  participate  in  the  service  of  the  churches, 
unless  some  one  comes  to  his  aid  with  pencil  and  paper  or 
manual  alphabet.  Likewise  many  of  them  are  so  widely 
scattered  that  it  is  impracticable  to  hold  church  meetings 
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where  their  religious  welfare  could  receive  attention.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan,  I  think,  to  print  from  week  to  week  a 
short  sermon  and  other  matter  of  a  religious  character 
which  would  stimulate  them  to  lead  a  christian  life. 

The  effort  to  refrain  alluding  to  politics  in  our  institution 
papers  is  conspicuous,  and  is  as  it  should  be.  But  there  is 
one  thing,  however,  that  could  consistently  be  done  without 
trespassing  upon  party  questions,  by  publishing  the  chief 
political  events  and  news,  taking  care,  however,  to  couch 
them  in  such  language  as  would  bias  neither  side.  By  fol- 
lowing this  course  it  would  be  the  means  of  giving  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  at  least,  a  faint  glimpse  of  how  the  system  of 
our  political  institutions  is  conducted,  from  which  they 
would  be  left  to  draw  their  own*  conclusions. 

Short  sketches  of  biography  and  historical  events  might 
also,  with  profit,  be  printed  occasionally,  as  the  effect  of  such 
would  aid  greatly  in  storing  the  mute's  mind  with  rich  lore, 
which  he  could  use  with  advantage  in  the  society  of  his 
friends.  I  am  not  informed,  except  from  personal  observa- 
tion at  this  institution,  where  the  paper  is  given  to  all 
pupils  who  are  able  to  read  it,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  institutions  where  papers  are  published. 
But  if  the  State  provides  for  their  printing  as  done  here, 
justice,  at  least,  requires  that  it  be  given  free  to  all  pupils 
in  the  institution  who  are  competent  to  peruse  it  with  ad- 
vantage. ^ 

6.  F.  Schilling  :  Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies — The  subject  of  proper  reading  matter  is  one  that 
deserves  our  most  careful  attention.  The  effect  of  continued 
reading  in  a  certain  line  is  so  manifest  that  politicians,  de- 
siring to  propagate  their  distinctive  opinions,  simply  circu- 
late some  paper  that  presents  their  views  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  during  the  year.  After  that  time  the  read- 
ers of  such  a  paper  very  generally  entertain  the  views  of 
their  editors.    Constant  reading  of  matter  of  one  tendency 
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is  Bure  to  dwarf,  cripple,  and  ruin  the  mind.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  individual  to  say  what  every  other  person 
should  read,  but  the  capacity,  tastes,  and  surroundings  of 
each  one  will  do  very  much  in  directing  his  choice.  What 
may  be  proper  reading  for  one,  may  be  entirely  improper  for 
another.  There  is  no  lack  of  material.  In  the  multitude  of 
what  is  now  presented  there  is  very  much  that  is  absolutely 
vicious,  more  that  is  indifferent,  much  that  is  good,  and  a 
little  that  is  excellent.  But  even  that  little  is  more  than 
most  of  us  can  master  in  a  lifetime.  We  must  make  our 
*  choice,  and  we  should  discard  not  only  the  vicious,  but  also 
the  indifferent.  The  institution  newspaper  is  proper  read- 
ing for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  that  paper  is  properly  con- 
ducted. We  are  here  acquainted  one  with  another,  and  we 
like  to  hear  of  one  another  after  we  have  parted.  Our  deaf- 
mute  friends  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  the  institution 
newspaper  has  its  proper  use  in  keeping  its  readers  informed 
as  to  individuals  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  institutions. 
How  far,  however,  the  paper  should  go,  is  another  question. 
A  young  man  engaged  in  agriculture  may  be  interested  in 
reading  agricultural  matter,  and  as  the  paper  has  in  it 
nothing  pertaining  to  that,  it  may  not  be  very  interesting 
or  profitable  to  him. 

In  my  own  mind  it  is  a  question,  which  I  cannot  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  whether  police  reports,  court  proceedings, 
scandal,  and  the  like,  are  good  reading  matter.  '^  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  There  are  many 
t]jiings  that  it  may  be  well  for  our  authorities  to  know,  that 
it  would  not  be  well  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  families  to 
know — many  things  that  any  parent,  who  had  any  regard 
whatever  for  the  morals  of  his  children,  would  be  very  care- 
ful about  placing  within  their  sight ;  and  such  things  I  do 
not  believe  are  proper  reading  matter  for  the 'deaf  and  dumb. 
There  are  cases  where  a  thing  is  proper  for  one  person  to 
know,  and  that  one  person  ought  to  know,  but  that  are  alto- 
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gether  improper  for  others  to  publish.  We  had  a  very  fine 
illustration  this  morning  by  Dr.  Peet  of  a  thing  being  per- 
fectly right  in  one  place  and  very  bad  in  another.  Reading 
matter  thrown  broadcast  over  the  land  may  be  perfectly  in- 
nocent and  proper,  but  there  may  be  instances  where  it  is 
dangerous.  Such  stuff  may  be  a  bonanza  to  its  writers  and 
publishers,  but  it  may  be  a  source  of  pestilence  that  shall 
bring  death  and  destruction  to  the  morals  and  the  minds  of 
the  readers ;  and  I  cannot  help  but  lift  a  warning  voice  to 
all  those  who  have  largely  in  hand  the  publication  of  read- 
ing matter  that  lies  before  the  public  at  large — to  old  and 
young,  small  and  large,  to  the  wise  and  those  who  are  not  so 
wise — I  cannot  help  but  warn  such  of  describing  or  narrat- 
ing foul  deeds  in  detail,  and  warning  them  to  be  careful  of 
what  they  place  before  so  large  and  miscellaneous  a  public. 
I,  for  my  part,  would  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lishing many  things  that  may  be  perfectly  proper  for  those 
in  higher  places  to  know,  but  that  cannot  but  be  injurious 
when  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  I  simply  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  matter.  As  long 
as  our  pupils  are  with  us  in  school  we  can  regulate  to  some 
extent,  but  after  all  our  work  there,  is  it  not  what  the  indi- 
vidual will  do  after  he  has  left  school  that  will  determine 
whether  he  will  be  good  or  bad,  great  or  little  ?  What  pro- 
portion of  the  pupil's  life  is  spent  in  our  schools  ?  Should 
not  the  instructor  have  a  proper  interest  and  care  what  his 
pupils  will  do,  what  they  will  read  after  they  have  left  him? 
And  on  that  matter  I  feel,  and  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  in- 
tense interest.  The  attention  of  the  deaf-mutes  themselves 
should  be  called  to  this,  because  the  choice  lies  largely  with 
them  what  they  will  do  or  become. 

Mr.  Kinney  :  Mr.  Schilling,  in  his  remarks  in  reference 
to  books  and  publications,  might  have  referred  to  the  scrip- 
ture account  of  the  man  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  Jesus, 
climbed  a  tree.    He  was  not  able,  on  account  of  the  press,  to 
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effect  his  object.  The  number  of  books  published  at  this 
day  may  possibly  prevent  some  from  reading  part  of  it,  on 
account  of  the  *' press."  That  idea  is  not  fully  elaborated, 
but  perhaps  you  will  see  the  point  after  all.  The  Chronicle 
was  published  ten  years  ago  with  this  very  object  in  view. 
I  think  the  selections  with  which  its  pages  were  filled  were 
of  the  right  character,  and  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to 
devote  attention  during  the  interval  of  the  publication  to 
a  course  of  reading  of  that  paper,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
object  to  a  very  great  extent  was  accomplished.  I  know  that 
most  of  my  own  class  read  the  paper  with  interest,  and  often 
referred  to  it  during  the  week  with  great  interest.  When  I 
left  this  institution  and  went  West,  we  started  a  paper  in 
keeping  with  the  Chronicle,  Short  and  interesting  paragraphs 
were  selected,  and  the  paper  was  lilled,  and  we  devoted  as 
much  attention  as  possible  to  local  items,  items  with  which 
the  pupils  were  familiar,  apparently,  sometimes  laughable 
ones.  And  in  addition  to  that,  the  teachers  are  requested  to 
take  especial  pains  to  have  most  of  their  classes,  during  the 
month,  read  the  paper,  and  at  some  time  specified  by  the 
teacher,  they  were  catechised  in  reference  to  what  they  had 
read,  were  required  to  relate  it  by  signs,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  were  interested  in  this  matter,  and  it  induced  them  to 
read  more  carefully,  and  the  results  were  good.  I  know  that 
to  furnish  children  with  proper  reading  matter  is  somewhat 
difficult.  It  was  more  difficult  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
than  it  is  now.  I  was  surprised  a  year  or  two  since  when  I 
was  required  to  purchase  thirty  or  forty  dollars'  worth  of 
books  for  the  children,  to  find  books  of  the  character  that  I 
found — beautiful  books,  good  stories.  The  typographical  and 
mechanical  execution  of  the  books  was  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  a  person  who  was  at  all  likely  to  read 
would  read  whether  he  would  or  not,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
in  these  respects ;  and  the  illustrations,  too,  were  so  fine. 
The  newspapers  have  become  our  great  educators;  they  con* 
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stitute  the  reading  matter  of  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all, 
of  our  pupils  through  the  country.    We  are  living  in  a  fast 
age,  and  men  these  times  do  not  read  those  large  volumes 
that  we  used  to  think  were  so  important — standard  works 
in  our  younger  days,  but  they  catch  up  a  newspaper  as  they 
go  to  their  meals,  and  whether  it  is  right  or  not  they  take 
them  to  the  table  and  pore  over  them,  when  they  ought  to 
have  their  minds  relaxed  and  devote  themselves  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.     And  here  again  I  have  been  surprised  (we 
have  some  thirty  or  forty  exchanges,  newspapers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  State,  and  a  few  from  other  States)  to  see 
the  interest  manifested  by  our  pupils  in  these  papers;  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  often  those  who  have  not  been  educated 
to  any  extent  will  take  up  items  that  are  published  in  these 
papers.     As  an  illustration,  some  years  ago,  in  this  institu- 
tion, it  was  customary  for  the  teachers,  after  the  recitation, 
to  select  words  or  phrases  for  their  class  to  incorporate  in 
sentences  of  their  own,  written  on  their  slates,  and  I  remem- 
ber, after  the  recitation  in  history,  of  selecting  the  phrase 
"clash  of  arms."     Well,  it  is  not  a  very  practical  one,  but  I 
was  pleased  with  the  result.    ^^ Clash  of  arms"  was  explained 
briefly  to  the  children  and  illustrated,  and  then  they  at- 
tempted to  use  it  in  sentences  of  their  own  writing,  and  one 
boy  says:  "President  Pierce  heard  the  clash  of  arms  in  bat- 
tle, and  fainted."    It  was  right  after  the  election,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  electioneering  stories  published  in  the  papers 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  shows  the  way  that  our  child- 
ren pick  up  these  items  through  the  papers.     But  whether 
there  may  not  be  objections  to  permitting  pupils  to  read 
these  papers  freely,  there  are  certainly  articles  in  them  ob- 
jectionable.   In  a  few  instances  I  have  cut  them  out — ^and 
yet  our  great  editors  make  up  the  main  part  of  our  read- 
ing. 

Dr.  MacIntire  :    The  subject  of  the  cultivation  in  our 
pupils  of  the  taste  and  habit  of  reading,  is  a  very  important 
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one.  Grood  newspapers  may  do  something  towards  it,  but 
much  aside  and  beyond  these  id  needed.  To  supply  them 
with  suitable  reading  matter  is  difficult,  but  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  direct  and  train  them  in  the  proper  use  of  it,  so  as  to 
form  in  them  the  taste  and  habit  of  reading  and  investiga- 
tion while  in  school.  It  is  the  complaint  of  all  the  institu- 
tions that  those  pupils  who  leave  in  three,  four,  and  five 
years,  as  many  of  them  do,*without  mastering  our  language 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  receive  instruction  from  books,  many 
of  them,  instead  of  advancing  in  self-culture,  retrogade  after 
they  leave.  Now,  there  ought  to  be  provided,  in  each  insti- 
tution, a  way  by  which  this  habit  and  taste  for  reading  should 
be  formed  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  It  is  true  that,  ordi- 
narily, our  pupils,  in  three  or  four  years,  come  to  understand 
only  a  small  part  of  the  colloquial  language  that  is  used  by 
speaking  and  hearing  persons,  but  generally  they  can,  with 
proper  assistance,  understand  simple  reading,  and  they  should 
be  provided  with  suitable  reading,  and  taught  how  to  read — 
early  habituated  to  reading,  while  they  are  in  school,  so  that 
if  they  should  be  taken  away  from  school  by  their  parents, 
they  would  still  advance  in  knowledge,  instead  of  retrograding. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  books  are  to  them  the 
great  store-house  of  knowledge,  and  we  should  aim,  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible,  and  by  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
to  cultivate  a  fondness  for  them.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  this,  and  on  inquiring  of  our  former  pupils,  especially 
those  who  had  left  from  the  lower  grades,  many  of  them  had 
almost  ceased  reading,  except,  it  might  be,  a  little  of  the 
newspapers.  While  some  of  them  had,  from  observation  and 
experience,  gained  in  general  information,  many  of  them 
from  this  cause  had  forgotten  much  of  what  they  had  learned 
in  school,  and  actually  receded  in  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  a  pupil  does  not  form 
the  habit  of  reading  good  books  while  he  is  in  the  institu- 
tion, he  will  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  likely  to 
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do  it  afterwards,  and  unless  he  does  form  the  habit,  his  intel- 
lectual advancement  will  be  small  indeed. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this,  but  will,  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
plain the  course  we  pursue  in  the  Indiana  Institution.  We 
have  a  library  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes. 
In  collecting  them,  the  object  has  been  to  get  books  not  only 
to  instruct,  but  to  interest  the  pupils.  The  books  have  been 
classified,  labeled,  and  arranged  in  cases,  and  a  full  alphabetic 
catalogue  made  out  and  printed,  in  which  is  designated  the 
number,  name,  size,  and  the  position  as  to  case  and  shelf,  of 
each  book,  so  that  any  book  in  the  library  may  be  found  with- 
out delay  or  trouble,  and  when  returned,  can  at  once  be  re- 
placed in  its  proper  position.  The  pupils  do  not  have  access 
to  the  book-cases,  except  to  those  containing  books  of  refer- 
ence,  and  such  as  are  not  suitable  for  general  circulation 
These  may  be  consulted,  but  not  removed  from  the  library. 
The  pupils  select  their  books  from  the  printed  catalogue, 
under  the  advice  and  instruction  of  their  respective  teachers, 
who  advise  them  as  to  the  kind  of  books  most  profitable  for 
them  to  read.  A  time  is  set  apart  on  Saturday,  before  the 
dismissal  of  the  school,  to  attend  to  this  duty.  The  teachers 
are  furnished  with  printed  blanks,  on  which  they  each  desig- 
nate the  books  returned  by  each  of  the  members  of  their 
respective  classes,  and  the  books  selected  by  each  pupil  to  be 
taken  out.  These  blanks,  with  the  books  returned,  are  trans- 
mitted by  one  of  the  pupils  to  the  librarian,  who  credits  the 
books  returned  and  charges  those  chosen  by  the  pupils.  This 
is  our  method  of  preserving  and  using  the  library.  We  have 
tried  several  other  plans  before,  but  none  of  them  has  been 
so  satisfactory  as  this.  It  is  simple,  easily  understood,  takes 
but  little  time,  keeps  the  library  in  order,  preserves  the  books 
from  loss  or  abuse,  and  it  secures  to  each  pupil  the  kind  of 
book  he  needs,  and  the  aid  and  instruction  of  their  respective 
teachers  in  the  right  books  to  read  and  in  comprehending 
them. 
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The  asBifitance  of  the  teachers  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
books,  and  in  reading  them  understandingly,  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  plan,  and,  if  faithfully  attended  to,  will 
not  fail  to  interest  and  profit  the  members  of  the  class.  A 
half  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  spent  by  the  teacher  on  Satur- 
day, with  his  class,  on  books  and  reading,  can  not  be  more 
usefully  employed.  If  speaking  and  hearing  children  from 
their  infancy  receive  this  aid  from  their  parents  and  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  how  much  more  do  the  deaf  and  dumb  need 
it.  Every  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  country 
should  be  supplied  with  a  well-selected  library,  not  inferior 
to  our  best  Sunday-school  libraries,  and  pains  should  be 
taken  to  interest  the  pupils  in  reading  them,  not  merely 
to  amuse,  nor  only  for  general  information,  but  to  form  in 
them  a  taste  and  habit  of  reading,  so  that  when  they  leave 
school,  they  may  have  within  themselves  a  means  of  enjoy- 
ment and  self-improvement. 

Dr.  Peet  :  I  suppose  the  principal  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  papers  at  the  institutions,  whether  weekly  or 
monthly,  is  to  give  those  institutions  which  have  printing 
presses  an  opportunity  of  giving  variety  to  the  work  which 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  can  have 
occupation  which  will  be  directly  beneficial  to  them  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  while  learning  the 
trade  of  type-setting.  For  that  reason  I  very  greatly  sym- 
pathize with  the  idea  of  having  such  newspapers.  The  sen- 
timents which  have  been  expressed  by  the  paper,  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  judicious.  I  would  commend  them  to  all  the 
editors  of  these  various  newspapers.  We  have  in  New  York 
a  monthly  paper  called  the  '^  Educator ;"  and  that  paper  car- 
ries out,  I  think,  very  closely  the  ideas  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  paper.  All  the  articles  are  original.  We 
have  a  record  of  current  events,  in  which  we  bring  out  al- 
most everything  of  importance  which  has  occurred  within 
the  preceding  month.    It  is  put  in  simple  language.    And 
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then  we  have  a  column  of  biography ;  we  have  a  column  of 
science,  and  we  have  a  column  which  is  devoted  to  the  vari- 
ous points  in  general  information  which  our  pupils  would 
not  be  apt  to  get  from  the  ordinary  text  books  of  the 
schools.  For  instance,  one  of  our  teachers  is  giving,  month 
after  month,  an  account  of  the  monumental  history  of  the 
world ;  it  has  been  studied  up  with  great  care,  and  he  is 
expressing  it  in  very  simple  language ;  and  each  one  of  the 
teachers  has  a  department  which  he  tries  to  unfold.  The 
primary  object  of  this  paper  is  not  the  general  public,  but 
our  own  little  public  of  five  hundred  pupils.  We  distribute 
this  paper  among  them  freely,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
it  is  the  habit  to  examine  them  through  the  sign  language 
upon  the  topics  presented  in  this  paper,  so  that  they  get  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  is  very  valuable  to  read. 
We  try  to  exclude  from  this  paper  everything  which  could 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  objectionable — all  personalities,  all 
gossip.  If  once  in  a  while  we  have  offended,  we  try  not  to 
do  it  again. 

With  regard  to  furnishing  books  to  the  pupils,  our  plan  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Mac  Intire,  with  this 
exception  :  our  catalogue  is  a  written  catalogue.  We  have  a 
fund  which  gives  to  our  institution  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  a  library,  and  that  is  expended  by  the  li- 
brary committee  of  the  board  of  directors  in  connection 
with  the  librarian.  We  have  also  twenty-three  member- 
ships, which  have  been  presented  to  the  institution,  in  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Library,  and  we  draw  twenty-three 
books  every  week  from  that  library  for  our  higher  pupils. 
Usually  the  teacher  makes  the  selection  for  his  class.  A 
teacher  having  twenty  pupils  will,  from  the  catalogue,  select 
twenty  books,  bring  them  to  his  class-room,  and  then  all  the 
pupils  select  from  the  books  which  he  has  selected;  and 
then  he  does  not  return  a  book  so  long  as  it  is  wanted  by  any 
member  of  the  class.    We  endeavor  to  increase  the  library 
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from  year  to  year ;  and  I  would  offer  a  suggestion  in  this 
connection,  which,  I  think,  will  be  very  valuable.  We  put 
into  our  library  all  the  text  books  which  have  been  written 
by  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  their  classes  and  for 
the  classes  of  other  institutions.  We  have  already  adopted 
Mr.  Baker's  books ;  we  have  also  Mr.  Jacobs's,  Mr.  Keep's, 
Mr.  Button's,  and  Mr.  Latham's  books,  and  we  welcome  to 
our  library  any  book  written  by  any  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  idea  if  teachers 
would  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject  enough  to  write 
books  which  they  think  will  be  specially  adapted,  to  the 
reading  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  have  them  distributed  in 
the  different  libraries.  I  can  warn  them,  though,  from  a 
slight  personal  experience,  that  they  cannot  expect  the  least 
pecuniary  profit,  and  may  sustain  pecuniary  loss ;  but  with 
benevolent  men  that  is  a  matter  of  no  consideration. 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  :  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  this  subject.  I  trust  the  points  which  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  mutes  by  reading,  will 
be  insisted  upon.  I  tbink  we  will  see  things  in  a  new  light 
from  year  to  year.  I  think  I  do,  though  not  engaged  in  the 
responsible  profession  of  teaching.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  pupils  read,  and  then  while  they  are  in  school  they 
should  be  questioned.  In  that  way  they  get  the  whole  gist 
of  the  matter.  We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  read  without 
retaining  ideas.  This  matter  of  examining  pupils  in  what 
they  read  is  certainly  very  important,  and  I  am  sure,  in  large 
institutions,  particularly  those  that  have  printing  presses, 
the  matter  of  the  local  papers  is  full  of  interest.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  that  take  exceptions  to  them.  I  think  they  do 
good  in  any  institution,  and  so  far  as  they  are  sent  to  grad- 
uates, if  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  they  will  do  still 
more  good.  I  think  deaf  mutes  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
pay  all  they  can  for  what  they  have.  Perhaps  they  fall  a 
little  too  much  into  the  habit  of  relying  on  others,  as  they 
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go  through  the  institutions  so  completely  appointed  for  them 
and  sustained  by  the  legislatures.    Perhaps  they  do  not  care 
sufficiently  for  providing  for  themselves  in  this  important 
matter.    I  am  sure  that  the  local  paper  of  the  institution  is 
a  bond  of  interest  between  the  institutions  and  their  grad- 
uates.   Providential  circumstances  have  led  me  to  be  inter- 
ested in  a  paper  which  has  a  fair  circulation.    I  wish  it  was 
larger.    I  don't  hold  it  up  as  always  free  from  objection. 
The  editor  himself  is  an  educated  deaf  mute.     I  have  often 
conversed  with  him,  and  he  knows  the  difficulties,  and  is  try- 
ing to  guard  against  them,  as  well  as  those  who  might  criti- 
cise the  paper.    It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  get  exper- 
ience in  conducting  a  paper,  although  we  may  have  these 
local  papers.    I  see  no  opposition  between  them  and  the  one 
to  which  I  have  referred.    If  those  who  are  interested  in  deaf 
mutes  would  occasionally  remember  it,  and  if  they  see  any 
thing  in  it  objectionable,  send  a  friendly  letter  to  the  editor, 
suggesting  that  kind  of  matter  be  left  out,  I  know  him  well 
enough  to  say  that  he  will  gladly  welcome  it.     I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  it  established  as  a  weekly  organ  for  the  deaf 
mutes  of  our  country.     We  have  the  Anncda  for  the  higher 
grade  of  literature;  this  is  right,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  done 
good.    I  refer  to  the  paper  known  in  most  of  the  institutions 
as  the  Deaf  Mute? 8  Journal.    It  is  published  in  Mexico,  New 
York,  and  its  circulation  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  pay  all 
its  expenses.    I  hope  that  from  the  institutions  occasional 
articles  may  be  sent  to  this  paper,  and  encouragement  given 
to  it.    The  subscription  price  is  very  small  for  the  year.    It 
comes  out  weekly.    It  seems  to  me,  if  it  was  taken  in  hand 
with  a  little  more  interest,  it  might  be  raised  up  to  a  place 
in  which  it  would  be  an  instrument  for  good  in  cultivating 
a  taste  for  reading  among  our  deaf  mute  brethren. 

Dr.  Chapin  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  paper  to  which  he  has  just  alluded,  whether  any 
matter  that  goes  into  that  paper  comes  under  the  eye,  in  any 
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way,  of  any  excepting  a  mute  editor.  I  am  not  acquainted 
altogether  with  the  paper. 

Db.  Thomas  Gallauost  :  I  do  not  think  I  can.say  that  it 
does  always.     I  hardly  think  it  does. 

Dr.  Chapin  :  I  asked  the  question  because,  with  reference 
to  some  troubles  through  which  we  are  passing  in  Wisconsin, 
we  are  very  much  tried  by  what  has  appeared,  I  think  it  is 
in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  paper.  But  I  will  refer  to 
the  matter  no  further  at  present,  than  simply  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  very  great  care  taken  when- 
ever matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  workings  of  deaf 
mute  institutions  may  come  up ;  that  facts  should  be  stated 
accurately,  and  that  the  columns  should  not  be  left  open  to 
any  and  every  accuser  who  may  see  fit  to  put  his  communi* 
oation  into  the  hands  of  the  editor.  It  was  a  subject  that  was 
on  my  mind.  I  am  not,  from  my  own  observation,  familiar 
with  the  papers  which  are  issued  from  these  inslritutions.  I 
have  seen  only  a  few  of  them,  and  the  one  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  only  in  two  or  three  instances,  in  which  I 
thought  that  mischief  rather  than  good  might  follow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  mutes  who 
are  out  of  the  institutions,  as  well  as  in  them,  that  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  however  other  portions  of  the  press  may  take 
liberties,  they  should  be  extremely  careful.  In  two  instances 
I  have  known  some  things  which  have  got  into  these  papers 
which,  I  think  without  intention,  put  embarrassment  upon 
matters  and  things  which  they  should  not  have  meddled 
with. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  :  I  made  the  remarks  expecting 
something  of  this  kind  would  be  said,  and  I  am  very  glad 
the  remark  has  been  made.  A  report  of  this  kind  coming 
from  the  Convention  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  acted  on.  I 
should  be  glad  to  advise  the  young  man.  He  wants  to  do 
right.    If  he  can  only  get  these  ideas,  I  think  he  will  have 
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a  better  paper ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  say- 
ing what  you  have  done. 

A.  O.  Draper,  of  Washington  (read  by  E.  M.  Gallaudbt)  : 
My  observation  is,  that  deaf-mute  papers  are  too  apt  to  be- 
come the  vehicles  of  useless  and  mischievous  personalities, 
unless  they  are  faithfully  supervised  by  principals  or  others. 
A  further  objection  to  them  I  think  is  their  tendency  to 
consist  largely  of  matters  concerning  the  mutes  themselves 
alone.  If  they  can  be  freed  from  these  faults,  can  be  kept 
unexceptionable  in  tone,  devoted  more  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cating mutes  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and  less  to  matters 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  "  deaf-mutedom,"  then  I  see 
nothing  but  good  in  them;  for  they  necessitate  the  increased 
use  of  idiomatic  English,  they  teach  one  of  the  best  and 
most  important  trades,  and  not  seldom  they  inspire  the  more 
intelligent  students  with  the  zeal  to  write  and  the  taste  to 
edit,  which  may  afterwards  tell  in  the  progress  not  only  of 
the  mutes  themselves,  but  of  society  at  large. 

The  Chairman  (E.  M.  Gallaudet  in  the  chair):  The 
Convention  will  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  im- 
portance of  imparting  religious  instruction  without  inducing 
sectarian  bias.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  I.  L. 
Peet,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Peet  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  is 
generally  understood,  I  suppose,  that  where  all  classes  of  the 
community  contribute  towards  the  support  of  a  school,  that 
school  should  not  give  direct  instruction  in  regard  to  matters 
concerning  which  there  is  great  variation  of  opinion ;  and 
sectarianism  in  religion  and  politics  is  eschewed  as  a  matter 
of  comity  generally,  and  in  many  cases  as  a  matter  of  law. 
In  an  institution,  in  an  ordinary  day  school,  it  is  certainly 
very  possible  to  give  the  elements  of  education  to  a  hearing 
child,  teaching  him  to  read  and  write  and  make  arithmeti- 
ical  calculations,  and  introducing  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
geography,  history,  and  the  more  important  principles  of 
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science,  without  giving  any  special  attention  to  matters  of 
religion.    That  is  generally  left  to  the  pastor  and  the  Sab- 
bath-school teacher  and  the  parent  at  home.    But  in  board- 
ing-schools, where  the  parents  send  their  children  especially 
to  be  educated,  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  will 
select  some  school  which  represents  their  own  religious  be- 
lief, because  the  religiofki  there  imparted  will  probably  coin- 
cide with  that  in  which  they  believe.     So  that  where  the 
school  is  supported  by  the  parent,  the  parent  has  great  lati- 
tude of  choice.     Now  it  becomes  an  interesting  question 
whether  or  not  religion  is  best  taught  in  the  form  of  sectari- 
anism, or  in  such  a  form  that  certain  principles  of  religion 
can  be  combined,  which  shall  form  alike  the  foundation  of 
the  various  Christian  churches  in  the  land.    If  the  State 
establishes  a  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
for  the  blind,  and  gives  to  each  sect  in  the  community  the 
privilege,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  instructing  all  the  deaf- 
mutes  or  blind  who  are  of  that  faith,  the  sectarian  idea  of 
imparting  religious  instruction  could  be  thoroughly  and 
easily  carried  out,  and  this  would  conform  to  the  wishes  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  who  have  the  conviction 
that  the  only  way  in  which  religion  can  be  taught  properly 
and  fully  is  to  teach  all  that  a  teacher  believes  in  connection 
with  it ;  that  everything  is  so  interlinked  that  if  one  part 
is  left  out  there  will  be  a  general  looseness  of  faith  and  of 
principles  of  conduct.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  Gov- 
ernment did  not  make  such  provision,  and  for  one,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  necessary;  for  I  believe,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  very  many  here  believe  also,  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  points  in  which  all  Christians  can  agree,  in 
which  they  can  fully  sympathize,  and  for  which  they  respect 
each  other;  and  they  can  go  hand  in  hand  and  heart  beating 
with  heart  towards  the  kingom  of  heaven.    And  those  fun- 
damental beliefs,  so  far  as  Christians  are  concerned,  are,  first: 
That  the  law  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  through  Moses,  is  a  law 
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which  no  man  can  keep  withoat  being  better  for  this  world 
and  for  the  next ;  that  the  summary  of  the  law  given  by 
our  divine  Saviour,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  thy  neighbor  a^  thyself,"  combines  the  great  principles 
which  make  men  good,  happy,  and  useful ;  and  that  further, 
man  being  a  sinner,  and  being  in  one  sense  without  the 
means  of  making  up  for  his  past  delinquencies  and  short- 
comings in  duty,  has  through  the  Saviour  an  opportunity 
and  ground  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God;  and  that 
by  repentance  of  sin  and  faith  in  this  Saviour  he  may  hope 
for  forgiveness  and  salvation ;  and  further,  that  if  he  prays 
to  his  Father  in  Heaven  in  faith,  he  will  receive  divine  in- 
fluence— you  may  call  it  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
you  may  call  it  by  any  word  which  expresses  the  same  idea — 
and  he  may  hope  to  gain  strength,  to  gain  intelligence  and 
correct  mental  and  moral  views,  so  that  he  can  be  sustained 
under  all  the  trials  and  circumstances  and  temptations  in 
life.    These  are  fundamental  beliefs — they  are  vital — and 
whatever  else  may  be  taught,  these  must  necessarily'  be 
taught,  no  matter  what  the  sect.    These  principles  are  what 
give  life,  and  we  cannot  aflbrd  not  to  teach  them  in  our  in- 
stitutions, for  our  pupils  come  to  us  without  any  knowledge 
of  God,  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  moral  princi- 
ples— without,  in  fact,  any  enlightenment  of  the  conscience, 
often,  it  would  seem,  with  a  perverted  conscience ;  for  the 
light  which  they  have  before  education  is  in  many  cases 
almost  sure  to  lead  them  astray,  being  a  sort  of  natural  in- 
stinct which,  while  it  may  lead  to  gratitude  for  indulgence, 
however  unwise,  often  leads  to  revenge  for  restriction,  re- 
straint, or  compulsion,  however  important.    Unexplained, 
treatment  which  is,  in  fact,  right  and  even  necessary,  seems 
to  them  unjust  in  the  extreme,  and  this  feeling  has  some- 
times led  to  the  direst  consequences,  the  deaf-muw  having 
no  doubt  all  the  while  that  his  conduct,  which  seemed  so 
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terrible  to  others,  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  obligatory. 
Here,  then,  there  is  a  most  important  field  for  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  reason  for  existence,  even  if  there 
were  no  other,  and  one  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  sustain  it. 

When  we  go  to  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  appropriations, 
we  do  not  put  it  as  a  matter  of  benevolence,  we  do  not  even 
put  it  as  a  matter  of  justice — ^saying,  '^The  hearing  child  is 
educated,  therefore  the  deaf  mute  child  should  be  educated ; 
be  just  to  one  as  well  as  the  other" — but  we  put  it  in  the 
light  of  self-preservation,  and  we  say,  "You  have  no  right 
to  expose  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  to  the 
dangers  which  come  from  the  existence  in  our  midst  of  a 
large,  irresponsible  class  of  human  beings.    You  must,  for 
your  own  sake,  educate  them,  and  you  must  educate  them 
religiously."    This,  then,  becomes  the  fundamental  work  of 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  as  I  have  said, 
you  can  take  these  principles  of  education  and  apply  them 
without  giving  offense  to  any  sect  or  party  in  religion,  and 
if  you  teach  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  you  can  say 
to  the  Presbyterian,  or  to  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  "Is  there  anything  that  we 
teach  that  you  do  not  believe  ?    Are  we  wrong  in  this  mat- 
ter?" with  the  certainty  that  not  one  of  them  would  say 
that  they  differ  from  us,  so  far  as  we  go.    Then  we  never  tell 
one  of  our  pupils  which  form  of  religion  is  best.    We  follow 
out  the  views  of  the  parents  in  this  particular,  and  we  try 
to  make  them  what  the  parents  desire.    In  our  own  institu- 
tion there  are  a  very  great  number  of  representatives  of  the 
various  religious  bodies,  and  I  have  placed  myself  in  rela- 
tion to  the  parents  of  the  pupils  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  ascertaining  the  religious  views 
of  every  parent,  in  our  institution.    A  Jew  brought  his  child 
to  the  institution  not  long  since,  and  he  said  to  me  that 
he  did  not  want  that  child  to  become  a  Christian ;  that  he 
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wanted  him  to  be  left  untrammeled  in  regard  to  his  religious 
belief,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  follow  out  the  views  of  his 
parents  in  that  respect.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
me,  almost,  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  non- sectarian,  and  if  I  teach  this  child  Christianity, 
why  I  teach  him  that  his  father's  faith  is  false  and  wrong. 
I  told  the  father  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  make  very 
much  difference  during  his  first  two  or  three  years,  and  if 
he  desired,  so  long  as  this  child  remains  in  the  institution 
I  would  excuse  him  from  the  ordinary  instruction  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  received  by  the  other  pupils,  and 
1  would  allow  him  to  go  home  on  Sabbath  days  (he  lives  in 
town)  and  leave  him  to  influence  the  religious  belief  of  his 
child,  as  I  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  control  him.  In 
regard  to  others  I  have  not  any  anxiety.  My  pupils  all 
come  to  me  with  a  feeling  that  I  respect  the  religious  views 
of  their  parents.  A  number  of  our  pupils  go  to  mass  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  a  number  are  connected  as  mem- 
bers with  Dr.  Gallaudet's  church,  and  go  to  the  Episcopal 
communion;  others  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  they  go  to  communion  there;  and  I  stand  ready 
as  a  teacher  to  advance  their  views  in  regard  to  all  these 
matters,  feeling  that  it  does  not  make  one  particle  of  differ- 
ence what  church  they  belong  to,  provided  they  have  the 
vital  principles  of  truth  and  morality,  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  religion.  I  will  mention  one  little  circumstance 
which  to  me  was  of  very  touching  interest :  A  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  in  our  neighborhood  sent  for  one  of  our  pupils,  a 
young  girl,  to  train  her  for  confirmation.  He  wanted  her 
out  for  a  month,  so  that  she  might  learn  the  catechism  of 
the  church  previous  to  confirmation.  I  sent  word  to  him 
that  if  he  would  allow  me  I  would  teach  th^  catechism  to 
the  girl.  I  was  not  afraid  to  do  it.  I  felt  that  the  girl  would 
be  just  as  much  a  Christian  as  if  she  had  the  catechism  of 
any  other  body.    She  was  grounded  in  the  true  faith,  and 
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in  that  true  faith  that  priest  agreed  perfectly  with  me,  and 
he  felt  very  grateful  to  me,  and  the  parents  of  the  <diild  felt 
very  grateful  to  me,  and  they  accepted  the  offer.  Now  I 
think  this,  that  we  have  the  opportunity  for  a  certain  lati- 
tude in  our  relations  to  parents,  so  far  as  theological  distinc- 
tions are  concerned,  and  for  a  certain  sympathy  with  them 
as  Christians  of  different  denominations,  and  for  a  certain 
co-operation  with  them  in  the  way  of  fitting  their  children 
for  a  moral  and  religious  life,  such  as  few  teachers  enjoy. 
My  own  convictions  are  very  strong  in  this  matter,  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  discussion  will  show  that  some  other  views 
are  the  right  ones. 

Mr  B.  Talbot  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  rise  to  speak  now, 
having  expressed  my  sentiments  at  the  Belleville  Conven- 
tion, were  it  not  that  the  reporter  on  that  occasion  omitted 
my  remarks  entirely.  I  simply  say  that  in  the  Iowa  Insti- 
tution I  have  always  endeavored  to  be  catholic  rather  than 
sectarian,  and  I  have  always  succeeded  in  having  the  good 
will  of  ministers  and  members  of  all  denominations,  inclu- 
ding the  Roman  Catholics.  While  our  school  was  at  Iowa 
City,  on  several  occasions  parents,  especially  Irish,  brought 
their  children  to  the  school,  and  were  ^  little  disturbed  be- 
cause I  was  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that 
time,  atid  before  they  would  consent  to  leave  the  children 
they  went  to  the  Catholic  priest  to  know  if  it  was  safe  and 
right  to  put  their  children  into  that  school  under  a  Presby- 
terian minister.  To  his  honor  I  will  say  that  he  always  told 
them  to  put  their  children  in  the  school,  and  never  lifted  a 
finger  against  any  child  being  brought  there  to  be  educated. 
At  that  time,  our  children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  used 
sometimes  to  go  to  the  Catholic  service,  but  as  a  rule  they  did 
not  care  to  go.  The  only  trouble  I  ever  experienced  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  religious  faith,  was  in  a  case  similar  to  the 
one  related  by  the  head  of  the  'New  York  Institution,  in 
which  the  parent  was  a  Jew.    The  father  of  the  boy  brought 
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to  school  was  very  anxious  that  his  child  should  grow  up  a 
Hebrew  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers^  and  he  stipulated  that  the 
child  should  not  receive  instruction  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  was  willing  that  he  should  have  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures,  and  he  made  no  objection  to  his 
attending  our  chapel  services;  but  he  did  not  wish  him  to 
have  the  New  Testament  to  read  and  to  study,  understanding 
that  it  was  a  text-book  in  the  school.  I  told  his  father  if  that 
was  his  wish,  and  was  also  the  boy's  wish,  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  difierent  lesson.  In  our  institution,  at  that 
time,  as  in  most  of  the  institutions,  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  the  earlier  years  was  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from 
Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons.  Of  course,  the  narrative  there 
is  mostly  from  the  Old  Testament.  When  the  class  to  which 
this  boy  belonged  began  to  take  lessons  from  the  Bible,  I  told 
him  of  his  father's  wish,  and  left  it  to  himself.  He  preferred 
not  to  take  a  separate  lesson  from  the  class;  preferred  to  take 
his  lesson  in  the  New  Testament  with  them.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  do  BO,  and  his  father  never  made  any  further  trouble 
about  the  matter.  I  think  that  in  all  our  schools  a  judicious 
and  catholic  presentation  of  what  we  wish  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religious  instruction,  will  almost  always  be  acceptable 
to  any  reasonable  person.  In  our  State  perhaps  there  will 
never  be  any  difficulty,  unless  it  is  from  those  who  are  haters 
of  all  truth.  I  fear,  at  times,  that  it  may  occur;  that  there 
will  be  a  cry  against  teaching  the  Bible,  teaching  any  thing 
from  the  Bible.  In  that  case,  of  course  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  school,  if  they  are  christian  men,  must  stand  up  for 
the  christian  truth ;  if  necessary,  they  must  leave  their  places, 
rather  than  defer  to  any  such  demands ;  but  I  should  hope 
that  that  might  never  occur. 

Dr.  Mac  Intirb  :  I  know  the  Convention  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  from  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  a  subject  that  he  has  thought  more  of  and  upon,  and  been 
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more  connected  with  than  any  other  member  of  the  Gonyen- 
tion. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet:  I  had  not  thought  of  speaking 
on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  the  views  that 
have  been  expressed  are,  in  the  main,  those  which  are  prac- 
ticable, and  only  practicable  in  the  present  condition  of 
things.  I  have,  of  course,  very  deep  convictions,  and  would 
propose  something  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  some  would 
think  to  be  an  entire  revolution.  My  faithis  that  christians 
will  come  together  by  and  by  in  organic  unity,  and  then  the 
way  will  open  for  something  which  we  must  dispense  with 
for  the  present.  I  would  have  the  positive  institutions  of 
the  whole  gospel  system  recognized  and  acted  upon ;  but  I 
touch  upon  a  delicate  question,  and  I  will  not  press  it.  In 
the  present  condition  of  things,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  take 
the  course  that  is  generally  indicated  by  our  friend  Dr.  Peet, 
of  the  New  York  Institution.  It  requires  judicious  treat- 
ment, time,  and  frank  conversation,  but  I  think  where  these 
things  are  studied  in  the  right  spirit,  that  there  will  be  found 
practically  very  little  opposition.  If  our  deaf  mute  pupils 
can  be  led  along,  step  by  step,  in  all  these  elementary  ideas, 
I  believe  they  will  be  able,  when  they  leave  school,  to  make 
their  selection  and  join  such  religious  bodies  as  they  may 
prefer.  We  all  have  our  honest  convictions  with  regard  to 
these  matters.  Of  course  I  should  be  glad  if  we  could  lead 
our  deaf  mute  pupils,  as  they  come  of  age,  to  form  the  hnbit 
of  devoutly  receiving  what  our  Savior  himself  has  instituted, 
the  Holy  Communion.  Year  after  year,  I  see  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  the  positive  institutions  of  the  gospel  sys- 
tem, not  relying  as  much  as  some  have  been  inclined  to  upon 
mere  feeling  and  sentiment,  as  upon  downright  humble  and 
sincere  obedience  to  the  great  Savior  of  the  world,  and  I 
think  our  pupils  might  be  kindly  told  by  their  teachers  that, 
under  the  existing  condition  of  things,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  introduce  any  religious  organization  into  the  institutions, 
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but  that  it  is  very  important  for  them,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
their  homes  and  begin  to  take  their  position  in  life,  to  become 
active  members  of  some  religious  body.  In  this  respect,  of 
course,  I  have  my  own  decided  preference,  and  I  believe  in 
exercising  it,  though  I  think  more  and  more  of  the  sympathy, 
and  kindness,  and  i;ood-will  of  my  brethren.  Providential 
circumstanced  have  led  me  to  take  quite  a  positive  position 
in  the  church  work  among  deaf  mutes.  I  have  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  The  older  I  grow,  the 
more  I  realize  the  delicacy  of  the  whole  question ;  and  yet  I 
would  have  all  christian  people  try  to  understand  more  and 
more  the  great  necessity  of  an  humble,  sincere  obedience  to 
the  positive  institutions  of  the  Savior,  not  questioning  them 
in  a  philosophical  spirit,  but  content  to  take  them  as  involved 
in  mystery;  content  to  do,  so  far  as  they  know  how,  just  what 
the  great  Master  and  Teacher  has  told  them  to  do,  and  then, 
after  a  few  fleeting  years,  they  will  know  more  bye  and  bye 
about  the  grand  results.  I  think  if  our  pupils  can  be  led  to 
take  these  practical  views,  they  will  be  ready,  as  they  leave 
our  institutions,  to  assume  their  positions  at  once  as  active 
christian  men  and  women,  forming  the  habit  of  going  to  some 
place  of  publi«  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  not  content  with 
staying  at  home  and  saying  a  private  prayer  and  reading  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  however  good  that  may  be,  but 
going  up  with  the  hearing  and  speaking  brethren  to  the 
courts  of  the  Lord,  and  be  recognized  there  as  christian  men 
and  women  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  I  fear 
that  some  of  our  deaf  mute  friends  have  made  a  mistake  in 
this  respect.  They  have  been  too  retiring.  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties that  surround  their  condition.  They  need  a  little  more 
^^  push,"  if  we  may  use  a  common  expression,  in  the  way  of 
personal  communication  with  clergymen,  and  of  taking  at 
once  their  position  as  members  of  some  religious  body. 

I  don't  think  it  is  my  place,  here  in  this  Convention,  to  go 
any  further  than  this.    I  did  feel,  however,  that  these  are 
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general  views  in  which,  after  mature  reflection,  we  can  all 
unite.  If  the  great  Savior  has  seen  fit  to  direct  those  who 
look  up  to  Him  with  faith  to  do  certain  things,  however  sim- 
ple they  may  seem  in  themselws,  and  though  some  may  say 
that  we  can  have  the  spirit  of  religion  without  them,  I  feel, 
for  one,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  explain  them  away.  So  far 
as  we  can  do  it  in  the  right  spirit,  without  attempting  to 
indicate  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  shall  go,  I  think 
the  idea  should  be  impressed  upon  our  pupils  that  it  is  a  very 
solemn  duty,  a  very  great  privilege  to  be  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  to  go  up  to  public  worship  to  take  their 
part  in  the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  if  the  world  is  to  be 
evangelized ;  to  give  some  of  their  means,  to  make  some  self- 
sacrifice,  to  practice  some  self-denial ;  to  form  some  habits  of 
systematic  giving,  and  to  go  on  to  do  all  they  can  to  give  the 
world  the  light  which  has  been  shed  into  their  originally 
dark  and  ignorant  minds  in  the  good  providence  of  the  great 
Father  of  all  light. 

Mr.  Hammond  :  It  would  be  most  proper  for  any  body 
having  anything  to  say  in  discussion  here,  to  bring  forward 
original  matter.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  some- 
thing that  was  said  at  the  last  Convention,  and  reading  a 
few  words  from  one  or  two  raeocbers  who  spoke  upon  this 
same  point ;  and  first  I  will  call  attention  to  a  little  that 
Dr.  Lord  said : 

''Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  said  that  while  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
views  of  the  speakers  on  this  point,  he  would  submit,  as  an 
instructor,  when  the  necessity  arose  for  anything  of  this 
kind,  that  these  questions  in  regard  to  doctrines  be  avoided. 
But  suppose  an  instance  similar  to  his  own,  where  he  had 
twenty-five  Roman  Catholic  pupils  out  of  one  hundred  young 
persons.  Suppose  a  question  was  asked  on  such  a  point,  he 
(Dr.  Lord)  referred  to  one  of  his  older  pupils  to  give  his 
statement,  and  if  he  thought  there  were  words  the  younger 
pupils  did  not  understand,  he  explained  them.    He  could 
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understand  their  difference,  and  if  they  did  come  up,  he 
would  say,  Protestants  believed  so-and-so,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics believed  so-and-so.  He  would  not  make  any  rule ;  they 
must  judge  for  themselves ;  he  only  tried  to  give  a  fair 
statement  of  each.  If  a  pupil  should  come  to  him  with  a 
question,  as  occasionally  happened,  he  took  the  same  course. 
He  did  not  shut  him  up,  but  endeavored  to  teach  him  fairly 
and  give  him  both  sides.  He  had  known  several  instances 
in  which  the  parents  or  friends  of  pupils  went  to  visit  the 
priest  to  ascertain  if  it  was  safe  to  send  their  children  to  the 
institution,  and  they  had  been  told  it  was.  By  pursuing 
this  fair,  open  course  he  had  secured  the  confidence  of  pupils, 
and  by  treating  the  opinions  of  all  with  respect  had  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  unkind  and  heated  discussions  of 
controverted  points  among  themselves. 

"  E.  M.  Gallaudet  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion. 
He  considered  it  important  to  teach  and  uphold  an  unsec- 
tarian  spirit  in  our  institutions.  He  considered  that  wA 
and  religion  were  Wo  very  different  things.  He  would  urge 
the  child  of  Presbyterians  to  follow  the  belief  of  its  parents  ; 
he  would  advise  the  child  of  Baptist  parents  to  do  the  same ; 
and  the  same  with  those  of  Methodists,  and  similarly  with 
all  the  sects  and  denominations  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians.  He  (Dr.  Gallaudet),  if  he  knew  his  rights  in 
the  Christian  world,  belonged,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  every 
Christian  denomination.  Were  he  in  a  place  where  only 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  existed,  there  would  he  present 
himself,  demanding  to  be  allowed  Christian  fellowship  and 
its  comforts  and  consolations ;  and  if  he  were  denied  them, 
the  responsibility  would  not  rest  with  himself.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  course  with  students  and  pupils  of  advising  them 
to  unite  with  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and  in  so  doing  to 
rise  above  sectarianism,  recognizing  all  men  as  Christians 
who  claimed  to  recognize  Christ  as  their  Savior. 

"  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett  did  not  think  that  was  a  point  they 
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need  have  any  fear  about.  He  did  not  understand  that  their 
relations  with  the  public  were  such  that  they  were  not  to 
state  their  convictions.  He  (Dr.  Gillett)  did  not  propose  to 
cover  his  up.  He  proposed  to  teach  his  pupils  that  "in 
every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  of  Him."  He  wished  himself  understood  to  say 
that  he  considered  himself  largely  a  failure  when  he  sent 
his  pupils  forth  without  a  moral  and  religious  character,  and 
he  wanted  his  pupils,  so  far  as  they  could  conscientiously,  to 
be  members  of  the  same  church  that  their  parents  and  fam- 
ilies belonged  to.  The  ministers  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions were  frequently  visiting  his  institution,  and  he  was 
glad  to  take  them  all  in.  They  (the  ministers)  wanted  to 
save  souls,  and  he  (Dr.  Gillett)  wanted  the  souls  of  his  pupils 
fiaved. 

Mr.  Palmer  :  I  cordially  agree  with  all  that  has  been 
said  this  afternoon.  In  addition  to  imparting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  I  think  we  should  teach  every 
pupil  to  respect  the  religion  of  his  parents,  and  in  order  to 
do  this,  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  the  plan  we  have  en- 
deavored to  adopt.  It  is  this :  At  the  commencement  of  each 
term  we  take  a  list  of  the  religious  denominations  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  several  pupils  belong.  We  then  invite 
the  ministers  representing  the  several  churches  in  the  city 
to  visit  them  monthly.  Friday  afternoon  is  generally 
selected.  I  give  them  an  hour  after  the  chapel  exercise  is 
over,  and  they  can  address  the  pupils  whose  parents  attend 
their  respective  churches.  One  of  the  teachers  interprets 
in  the  sign  language  what  they  wish  to  communicate  to 
the  pupils.  In  that  way  we  make  the  pupils  feel  that  al- 
though they  are  deaf  mutes,  they  are  not  neglected  by  the 
pastor  of  the  church  which  they  attend  at  home.  You  have 
no  idea  of  the  effect  of  this.  It  is  shown  in  the  letters  to 
their  parents.  It  gives  them  a  home  feeling  while  in  the 
institution ;  and  I  find  that  several  of   our  ministers  enter 
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heartily  into  this  work,  and  in  fact  the  English  clergyman 
there  has  become  so  much  interested  in  it,  that,  although 
an  old  man,  he  has  learned  the  alphabet,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  learn  the  signs,  and  conducts  his  own  catechetical  exer- 
cises for  the  pupils  belonging  to  his  church.  With  the 
Catholic  pupils  we  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  since  we 
complied  with  the  reasonable  request  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. We  have  thirty  or  forty  pupils,  A  teacher  w  as  ap- 
pointed who  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  super- 
intends their  religious  instruction,  takes  his  place  in  chapel, 
opens  and  closes  when  there,  as  any  other  teacher  does,  reads 
the  Lord^s  Prayer,  presides  at  the  table  and  asks  a  blessing. 
In  that  way  we  teach  them  to  respect  the  religion  of  their 
parents,  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty,  and  I  hope,  sir,  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  will  find  that  all  of  our 
institutions  will  pursue  this  plan,  and  not  simply  invite 
ministers,  when  they  chance  to  visit  the  institution,  to  talk 
to  the  pupils,  but  invite  them  to  visit  the  institution  reg- 
ularly, and  let  them  feel  that  though  they  are  away  from 
their  pastors  at  home,  that  they  have  pastors  who  will  visit 
them  in  the  institution.  I  have  known  a  number  of  in- 
stances where  the  pastors  at  home  have  requested  resident 
ministers  to  visit  the  pupils.  This  is  the  plan  we  pursue, 
and  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  down  any- 
thing like  sectarian  feeling  in  our  institution. 

Dr.  Chapin  :  I  would  like,  in  this  connection,  simply  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  result  of  the  interest  taken  in  these 
institutions.  An  illustration  of  the  fact  has  been  given  by 
the  testimony  from  several  of  the  principals.  I  believe  that 
it  is,  I  think,  I  may  say  universally  the  rule,  that  the  relig- 
ious instruction  given  in  these  institutions  is  given  in  a 
way  not  to  induce  sectarian  bias,  and  that  it  will  be  more 
and  more  the  design  of  christian  men  so  to  do ;  and  I  think 
more  and  more  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction  in  the  pul- 
pits of  our  separate  denominations.    I  welcome  it  as  a  sign 
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of  the  coming  of  that  thing  indicated  by  Dr.  Gallaudet. 
How  it  will  appear  in  its  coming  I  cannot  tell,  and  as  I  were 
listening  to  these  remarks  I  had  brought  to  my  own  recol- 
lection an  incident  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
my  experience.  While  a  teacher  thirty-five  years  ago  in  New 
York,  two  of  the  pupils  who  had  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion, a  sister  of  whom  was  in  my  class  and  with  whom  I  was 
brought  into  very  pleasant  relations,  came  to  me  requesting 
that  I  would  introduce  them  to  the  session  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  to  which  I  then  belonged,  with  a  view  to  their 
joining  the  church.  Their  parents  were  not  communicants 
in  any  church,  holding,  I  think,  rather  Universalist  views. 
I  asked :  Is  this  accordant  with  the  views  of  your  parents? 
I  saw  those  parents.  They  said:  by  all  means  we  would 
have  them  go  into  church  fellowship.  I  went  with  them  be- 
fore the  session,  and  that  session  spent  nearly  three  hours 
one  evening  in  the  examination  of  those  two  young  ladies. 
They  began,  asking  me  to  act  as  interpreter.  I  said :  "You 
will  be  much  better  satisfied  if  you  will  write  your  questions 
and  let  them  write  the  answers."  It  was  a  body  of  remark- 
ably intelligent  men,  many  of  them  educated  men,  men  who 
understood  the  gospel  very  thoroughly,  and  they  were 
charmed  with  those  answers:  1  said:  "I  doubt  whether 
yoQ  will  find  anything  very  distinctly  Presbyterian.  You 
may  ask  them  questions  in  that  line  if  you  wish.  They  said 
they  did  not  care  to  do  so;  but  they  looked  over  those  papers 
and  found  a  clear,  intelligent  presentation  in  the  peculiar 
naive  style  of  mutes  well  educated,  which  charmed  them  so 
that  they  took  those  papers  and  put  three  columns  of  them 
into  the  New  York  Observer,  as  a  specimen  of  what  mutes 
in  the  institution  learned  of  religion.  Well,  I  think  there 
is  not  one  christian  soul  here  but  would  have  found  his  views 
respected  in  those  answers  to  the  questions,  and  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed. 

I  am  gratified  here,  to-day,  to  find  that  this  is  the  spirit  which 
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prevades  all  these  institutions.  I  feel,  however,  like  second- 
ing the  thought  with  which  Dr.  Gallaudet  closed,  and  I 
think  I  may  ask  christians  generally  to  look  after  our  mute 
friends  when  they  leave  our  institutions,  and  open  th^  doors 
of  our  several  christian  churches  that  they  may  come  into 
spiritual  relations  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  feel  that  they 
are  one  with  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  amounting  to  $56.87. 

Mr.  Eddy  moved  that  the  amount  collected  be,  by  the 
Secretary,  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  as  a  contribution  from  this  Convention 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  who  are  suffering  in  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  sickness. 

Carried. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning  at  9:30. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  August  20,  1878. 

The  President  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  McClure,  of  Nebraska,  opened  the  exercises  with 
prayer,  which  was  interpreted  by  Dr.  Gallaudet. 

The  President  :  Our  Business  Committee  has  presented 
a  programme  of  business  for  the  day,  though  it  is  not  bind- 
ing. The  presiding  officer  will  follow  the  programme,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  house.  The  next  business  will  be 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  yesterday. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes,  and  they  were  approved. 

Invitations  were  read  to  visit  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Office. 

Mr.  Mac  Intire  moved  to  accept  the  invitations,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Convention  to  those  who  have  given  them. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fay,  of  Washington,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrollment,  reported  additional  arrivals  of  delegates. 
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Mr.  G.  O.  Fay;  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  Invitations, 
reported  the  names  of  persons  invited  to  sit  as  honorary 
members. 

A  paper,  by  Miss  L.  A.  Sheridan,  of  Indiana,  on  some  of 
the  embarrassments  of  our  work  and  possible  remedies,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hammond. 


SOME  EMBARRASSMENTS  OF  OUR  WORK  AND  POS- 
SIBLE REMEDIES. 


BT  LAURA  A.  SHBRU>AN. 


In  choosing  so  comprehensive  a  subject — one  so  important 
that  only  the  best  talent  in  the  profession  could  do  justice 
to  it,  and  so  extended  in  the  ground  it  covers  that  any  one 
paper  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  although  of  the  most 
succinct  and  condensed  character — we  may  be  considered 
guilty  of  undue  forwardness  and  self-esteem.  But  we  believe 
that  the  distinguished  minds  who  have  been  toiling  for 
years  in  the  field  of  deaf-mute  instruction  will  be  cheered 
rather  than  otherwise  to  see  a  faint  effort  at  sympathetic 
thought  in  the  lower  ranks,  however  imperfect  that  think- 
ing may  be,  and  to  know  that  the  same  great  questions  that 
tax  the  powers  of  their  own  brains,  as  they  seek  in  vain  for 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution,  are  revolving  in  ceaseless 
motion  in  every  earnest  mind  in  the  work. 

We  wish  in  this  paper  to  speak  only  of  such  embarrass- 
ments of  our  work  as  can  be  treated  of  under  the  following 
heads : 

I.  Defective  instruction. 

II.  Insufficient  instruction. 

III.  Deleterious  surroundings  while  receiving  instruction, 
dwellling  more  particularly  upon  the  last,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
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three  which  has  presented  itself  most  strongly  to  our  judg- 
ment ad  a  cause  of  embarrassment. 

In  defective  instruction,  the  fault  must  lie  in  the  method, 
in  the  textbook,  or  in  the  teacher. 

As  to  our  method  of  instruction,  we  have  not  several  tochoose 
from,  and,  although  often  painfully  disappointed  at  the  way 
it  seems  to  defeat  its  own  ends,  and  probably  as  fuUy  alive 
as  others  to  its  imperfections,  we  will  not  here  join  further 
in  the  outcry  and  criticism  against  it,  but  wait  hopefully 
for  the  invention  of  a  superior  one,  while  we  consider  the 
possibilities  of  doing  better  work  with  the  one  that  we  have. 

The  use  of  improper  text-books,  especially  for  beginners, 
is  also  a  great  evil,  and  one  which  will  ever  be  fruitful  for 
discusj-ion  ;  but  it  is  a  question  which  has  been  so  happily 
adjusted  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  by  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Lkthjim's  First  Lessons  and  Primary  Reader  as  to  have 
forced  itself  too  slightly  upon  our  thoughts  to  warrant  any 
further  remarks  upon  it  on  our  part. 

But  defectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a  more  ser- 
ious evil,  and  one  which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  land 
of  such  general  intelligence  that  skilled  labor  can  be  ob- 
tained for  any  work  by  paying  enough  for  it.  It  is  said  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  only  the  best 
minds  and  the  broadest  and  deepest  culture  were  brought  to 
the  work,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  greater  success  then 
attained.  We  do  not  doubt  it.  There  cannot  be  too  much 
brain  put  into  the  work  of  tenching  the  deaf.  How  often 
have  we,  when  beset  by  the  difficulties  and  intricate  per- 
plexities of  the  school -room,  looked  at  our  imperfect  work, 
almost  in  despair,  and  mentally  cried  out:  **0h,  for  more 
brain;  for  higher  altitude  in  mind;  for  longer  range  of 
mental  vision ;  for  quicker  and  clearer  perceptions ;  ^ot 
deeper  insight  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  many 
forms  of  life ;  for  greater  analytical  powers  to  grasp  the 
primary  causes  of  the  discouraging  effects  seen;  and,  above 
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all,  for  greater  fertility  of  resources  within  ourselves  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  defeating  or  bringing  to  pass !"  We  once 
heard  a  talented  minister  of  the  gospel  say:  "The  time  will 
come  when  it  will  take  more  brains  to  make  a  school  teacher 
than  a  congressman  or  statesman;  when  wise  men  will 
search  for  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  force  that  can  be 
found  to  put  in  the  school-houses."  Shall  we  then  retrogade 
in  the  character  of  the  talent  we  employ  for  the  more  diffi- 
cult work  of  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf?  What 
weakness!  What  blindness !  What  insanity!  If  brain  is 
needed  by  the  teacher,  where  is  it  needed  more  than  by  the 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes?  He  who  must  unravel  the  twisted 
skein  of  so  many  difficulties  and  perplexities  unknown  to 
other  teachers;  he  who  must  remedy  evils  by  understanding 
causes  that  have  their  being  away  down  in  the  seat  of  life ; 
in  the  laws  that  control  body,  mind,  and  soul,  whether  of  a 
direct  or  reflex  character;  he  who  must  touch  the  secret 
springs  of  a  soul,  even  before  God  can  touch  them,  and  teach 
it  what  God  means  when  He  speaks  to  it. 

And  it  seems  but  a  truism  to  say  that  not  only  is  character 
and  talent  needed  by  the  teacher,  but  a  knowledge  of  whcU 
and  flow  he  is  to  teach.  We  believe  that  the  question  of  a 
training  school  for  teachers  is  one  destined  to  be  vigorously 
discussed  until  it  becomes  a  well-organized  reality.  Those 
who  claim  that  the  wits  and  interests  of  the  new  teacher 
will  lead  him  to  seek  eagerly  for  the  necessary  know^ledge 
from  the  experience  around  him,  when  there  are  no  strict 
requirements  as  to  the  quantity  of  time  he  shall  spend  in 
this  work,  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  this  question  of 
a  training  school  has  begun  to  appeal  strongly  to  some  minds 
because  this  method  of  acquainting  new  teachers  with  the 
character  of  their  work  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The 
child  who  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  teacher, 
with  no  knowledge  of  signs  or  the  peculiarities  of  deaf 
mutes — not  to  be  taught,  but  to  be  experimented  upon — is 
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treated  with  great  injustice ;  and,  if  a  new  pupil,  often  re- 
ceives such  blundering  and  imperfect  instruction  as  un- 
favorably affects  his  whole  after  school-life.  It  seems  to  ub 
that  if  experienced  teaching  is  needed  anywhere  most,  it  is 
in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  instruction.  These  are  the 
only  years  wholly  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  language — 
the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  point  in  the  in- 
tellectual  training  of  deaf  mutes,  and  the  one  in  which 
there  are  the  most  frequent  and  mortifying  failuies.  If  a 
good  solid  foundation  is  not  laid  here  there  will  be  halting 
and  stumbling  ever  after,  as  is  always  the  case  where  first 
principles  are  not  understood.  And  the  deaf  teacher,  whose 
comprehension  of  human  nature  and  psychological  truths 
in  general  must  usually  be  more  or  less  narrow  because  of 
his  isolation,  needs  a  training  school  to  bring  him  more  in 
direct  contact  with  the  widening  and  elevating  influence 
of  superior  minds  and  characters  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  work  of  his  instruction. 

In  dealing  with  the  point  of  insufficient  instruction,  as 
one  great  reason  why  the  majority  of  our  pupils  leave  us  so 
sadly  deficient  in  intellectual  scope  and  the  high  moral 
qualities  that  make  up  noble  character,  we  assert  that,  in 
many  more  cases  than  we  dream  of,  the  reason  why  a  deaf 
mute  is  found  ignorant  of  any  fact  or  principle  is  because 
he  has  not  been  told  that  fact,  or  made  familiar  with  that 
principle  by  repeated  instruction ;  and  that  in  no  case  is  it 
because  he  is  not  susceptible  to  the  same  influences  that 
mould  the  mind  and  character  of  others.  In  learning  mind 
always  obeys  the  same  laws ;  but  the  deaf  mute's  is  harder 
to  get  at,  and  hence  remains  longer  in  its  childhood.  The 
disgust  of  the  raw  teacher  often  finds  vent  in  the  vigorous 
mental  assertion  that  the  minds  of  his  pupils  are  just  like 
sieves  when  you  pour  water  into  them.  And  yet  in  the 
quality  of  his  instruction  he  is  often  as  absurd  as  if  he  were 
to  talk  ideas  to  a  little  child  just  beginning  to  lisp  the  sweet 
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nothings  of  baby-talk  caught  up  from  the  lips  of  others. 
Yet  it  is  by  having  ideas  talked  to  it  day  in  and  day  out, 
week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  that  the  child 
leama,  and  finally  comes  to  have  ideas  of  its  own,  yet  never 
assimilating  anything  from  instruction  wholly  out  of  the 
range  of  its  comprehension.  We  too  often  address  our  pu- 
pils as  we  should  others  of  their  age  whose  ideas  have  been 
gathering  breadth  and  strength  all  the  way  from  the  cradle — 
who  have  been  fed  through  the  ear  repeatedly  from  a  thousand 
sources  closed  to  the  deaf  child — and  then  we  wonder  in 
weariness  and  discouragement  why  they  do  not  remember 
what  is  told  them.  In  his  lowest  state  the  deaf  mute  is 
simply  an  untaught  man,  an  undeveloped  soul,  a  being 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  intelligence  has  not 
been  trained  to  harmonious  expression,  whose  soul  vibrates 
mostly  to  the  chords  of  sense,  because  those  in  the  realm  of 
spirit  are  too  fine  for  his  coarse  touch  and  untaught  percep- 
tions. He  only  awaits  the  long  continued  guidance  of  the 
master-hand  to  enter  into  his  inheritance  of  perfect  man- 
hood. To  do  this  he  must  learn  much  more.  More  instruc- 
tion, both  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  kind,  is  a  necessity, 
if  we  would  attain  our  end. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the 
time  spent  by  deaf  mutes  in  school  with  that  allowed  to 
other  wards  of  the  State.  In  our  public  schools  the  average 
number  of  the  years  of  school  life  is,  we  believe,  about 
eight ;  how  many  of  our  institutions  give  so  long  a  term  to 
all  of  its  pupils  ?  High  schools  are  now  maintained  in  all 
our  larger  towns  and  cities ;  it  is  well  known  that  many  of 
our  institutions  are  without  such  a  course  of  study.  In 
many  States  there  is  a  university,  supported  by  the  State, 
and  open  to  both  sexes;  the  National  College  provides  a 
collegiate  education  for  but  one  sex.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  legal  claim  of  deaf  mutes,  as  children  of  the  State,  is 
not  always  met  in  regard  to  the  time  they  spend  in  the  school- 
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room.  But  is  not  their  real  claim  a  claim  to  the  eame  amount 
of  education  that  the  State  provides  for  others  ?  Can  any 
other  interpretation  of  our  school  laws  interpret  their 
spirit?  No.  Then,  believing  this,  should  we  leave  any 
stone  unturned  until  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
elevate  the  average  deaf  mute  graduate  to  the  level  of  the 
average  hearing  graduate  ?  This  is  our  goal — none  other  is 
right.  We  believe  that  this  end  can  be  greatly  approxi- 
mated to  by  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  all 
of  our  institutions;  by  a  universal  lengthening  of  the 
regular  course  until  it  gives  all  ten  years  of  study ;  by  more 
careful  grading,  in  conjunction  with  the  division  of  pupils 
into  smaller  classes,  and  by  such  a  readjustment  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  of  study  as  will  give  constant  increase  to 
the  hours  of  study  as  the  pupil  grows  in  years  and  under- 
standing, until  all  the  time  is  given  to  study  that  will  be  con- 
sistent with  health.  If  it  will  take  more  money  to  do  this, 
that  should  not  weigh  against  the  lofty  claim  of  mind  and 
soul.  The  burden  the  State  must  carry  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  burden  the  deaf  may  never  lay  down.  As 
an  eminent  member  of  our  profession  has  said :  "  After  we 
have  done  the  very  best  for  them  that  we  can,  they  must 
still  lead  shadowed  lives." 

But  there  is  another  question  that  towers  above  this  of 
insufficient  instruction  except  where  it  is  correlative  with 
it.  It  is  the  question  which  it  seems  to  us  must  have  ap- 
pealed to  every  faithful,  conscientious  teacher  as  the  supreme 
question  in  the  embarrassment  of  our  work — a  question 
which  involves  character  more  than  culture.  Have  we  not 
all  been  frequently  more  discouraged  by  the  deleterious  in- 
fluences that  surround  our  pupils  than  by  the  difficulties 
proceeding  from  our  awkward  and  imperfect  method  of  in- 
struction ?  While  the  provisions  made  for  their  intellectual 
training  seems  so  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  it  not 
better  than  the  provisions  made  for  their  moral  training — 
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the  training  which  leads  to  uprightness  of  character,  love  of 
truth,  and  nobility  of  soul  ?  Now  let  us  look  at  the  hard 
facts  just  as  they  are. 

What  are  the  environments  of  the  young  souls  who  spend 
from  five  to  ten  of  the  most  impressible  years  of  their  lives 
within  our  largest  institutions,  where  from  250  to 500  pupils 
are  herded  together,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  like  so  many 
sheep,  eating,  sleeping,  and  playing,  studying,  writing,  and 
talking,  in  a  crowd?    What  is  the  character  of  the  prevailing 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  each  ?    When  an  innocent, 
eager,  susceptible  little  child  comes  to  school  for  the  first  time, 
whose  influence  does  it  feel  first  ?    Who  does  most  to  mould 
the  future  character — ^teacher  or  associates?    Let  experience 
answer.   Are  his  rights  so  respected  in  th  is  miscellaneous  crowd 
as  to  foster  within  him  a  great  regard  for  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice ?    Are  his  little  childish  grievances  met  anywhere  by  a 
sympathy  sincere  and  wise  enough  to  soothe  and  satisfy,  and 
thus  prevent  the  inevitable  hardening  of  the  young  and  ten- 
der sensibilities,  which  always  takes  place  when  the  out- 
reaching  for  sympathy  is  met  by  ridicule  or  cold  indifference  ? 
Is  the  training  of  his  imperfect  moral  sense  helped  on  or  re- 
tarded by  seeing  the  teachings  of  the  chapel  and  school -room 
daily  violated  by  the  older  and  wiser  pupils  around  him  ? 
Can  the  influence  of  the  few  in  whose  life  he  has  no  part 
outweigh,  or  even  balance,  the  influence  of  the  many  who 
are  constantly  jostling  against  him,  and  permeating  the 
very  air  he  breathes  with  the  influence  of  their  personality? 
Can  abstract  truths  and  lofty  ideals  fire  his   ambition  to 
endeavor  when  the  reward  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  examples  he  is  incited  to  follow  lie  with- 
out the  horizon  of  his  own  life?  No!  the  laws  that  govern 
social  life  and  moral  improvement  elsewhere  control  here. 
With  few  exceptions,  we  are  all  what  those  around  us  make 
us.    If  some  seem  different,  it  is  because  some  prior  or  hid- 
den force  has  proved  stronger  than  those  visible. 
8 
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2§Now,  how  shall  we  order  social  life  in  our  institutions  so 
that  the  predominant  influence  shall  be  elevating  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  harder  question  before  us  as  teachers 
for  solution.  Our  part  of  the  work  is  more  of  an  instructive 
and  preventive  character  than  of  a  corrective.  Only  Christ 
can  correct  the  eml  in  human  nature.  The  latter  comes  to  us  in 
ail  its  pristine  power  and  transparency,  and  the  indiscrimi- 
natiug  and  unreflecting  mind  may  often  ascribe  to  vicious- 
ness  what  is  merely  the  result^of  ignorance  of  any  cause  to 
conceal.  But  this  very  unconsciousness  of  principles  current 
in  the  world,  this  very  simplicity  and  flexibility  of  charac- 
ter, this  very  credulity  and  impressibility  which  causes  our 
pupils  to  bend  and  sway  before  the  force  of  each  other's  in- 
fluence, is  our  strongest  ground  for  hope  that  when  a  greater 
influence  of  the  right  kind  is  brought  to  bear  the  very  best 
results  may  be  seen.  We  feel  that  there  must  be  more  char- 
acter of  a  firm,  stable,  and  worthy  kind  given  our  graduates, 
or  the  black  and  mournful  line  of  failure  be  written  across 
our  work. 

It  is  the  one  subject  that  has  lain  heavily  on  heart  and 
brain  ever  since  we  entered  a  school-room  for  deaf  mutes. 
But  we  see  the  red  and  glowing  line  of  hope  written  in  the 
sky  of  the  present  generation.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
world  is  waking  up  to  the  presence  of  childhood,  and  that 
means,  to  the  superiority  of  soul  over  the  material.  Men 
are  beginning  to  see  that  the  fate  of  succeedmg  generations 
lies  within  the  tiny  hands  of  plastic,  innocent,  sensitive 
childhood ;  that  the  care  of  young  souls  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  care  of  nations.  The  teacher  who  speaks 
harshly  and  unreflectingly,  who  fails  to  study  human  nature 
continually  and  assiduously,  is  driven  from  the  desk.  The 
mother  whose  love  comprehends  only  the  temporal  wants  of 
her  child,  who  does  not  apply  herself  to  its  training  with 
fear  and  trembling,  as  in  the  presence  of  all  possibilities  for 
good  or  evil,  is  considered  unconscious  of  the  import  of  her 
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great  mission.  So  the  world  that  is  recognizing  more  and 
more  the  great  superiority  of  the  realm  of  spirit  over  the 
realm  of  sense  will  come  to  recognize  the  claim  of  deaf  mutes 
to  all  possible  aid  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  development. 
Undeveloped  souls,  as  well  as  undeveloped  minds,  are  put 
into  our  hands  for  training,  and  we  despair  of  anything  like 
success  until  every  teacher  and  officer  regards  this  training 
as  missumary  worky  calling  for  the  most  unselfish  labor,  and 
until  the  congregated  method  of  boarding  our  pupils  is  abol- 
ished for  some  plan  that  will  be  more  like  home  in  its  sur- 
roundings and  influence.  There  can  be  no  real  home  without 
the  mother  love ;  but  there  may  be  much  greater  approxizna^ 
tion  to  it  than  we  now  obtain,  if  there  is  a  willingness  to 
incur  the  necessary  trouble  and  expense.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  introduction  of  the  cot- 
tage system,  recommend  themselves  to  us  as  two  great  steps 
in  this  direction. 

But  it  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  mind  that  the 
plan  would  end  in  failure  were  not  the  proper  kind  of  per- 
sons employed  to  carry  it  out.  Women  of  large  hearts,-  deep 
sympathies,  unselfish  dispositions,  Christian  patience,  supe- 
rior intelligence,  and  high-minded  principle  for  matrons — 
women  hard  to  find  in  great  numbers,  and  secured  only  by 
good  pay — teachers  similarly  endowed,  with  the  addition  of 
the  training  necessary  for  their  peculiar  features  of  the  work. 
The  kindergarten  is  surely  needed  to  lengthen  the  school 
term,  to  bring  the  young  minds  earlier  under  mental  train- 
ing, and  thus  utilize  the  years  now  wasted,  and  to  begin 
earlier  the  fostering  of  those  moral  sentiments  which  habit, 
and  often  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  parents,  make  a  more 
difficult  task  each  succeeding  year. 

And  the  system  which  would  gather  our  pupils  into  homes 
according  to  age,  sex,  knowledge,  and  character ;  which  would 
provide  for  a  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  play,  and  study; 
that  would  not  impose  upon  the  younger  pupils  the  confine- 
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ment  adapted  only  to  the  older;  which  would  make  more 
possible  measures  both  reformatory  and  preventive  in  their 
character,  by  a  separation  of  the  vicious  from  the  well-mean- 
ing ;  which  would  give  to  every  pupil  one  spot  where  a  more 
interested  ear  would  listen  to  the  recital  of  grievances,  be- 
cause in  an  atmosphere  more  like  home,  while  a  wisdom 
greater  than  that  of  classmate  would  be  ready  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  imperfect  judgment,  so  ready  to  fly  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other ;  which  would  secure  something  like 
congenial  companionship  for  all,  and  supply,  in  a  measure, 
that  need  of  the  older  pupils  springing  from  the  feeling  that 
causes  us  to  separate  ourselves  more  and  more  from  the 
crowd  as  we  rise  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  line  of  our 
nature,  imd  which  would  exchange  the  restrictions  and  sur- 
veillance necessary  where  both  sexes  are  congregated  in  large 
institutions  for  the  milder  government  and  merely  nominal 
inspection  of  the  cottage,  thus  fostering  habits  of  self-reli- 
ance, nnd  giving  more  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
noble  ambition  to  do  right  simply  because  it  is  right — surely 
such  a  system  recommends  itself  to  all.     There  could  be 
nothing  more  fatal  to  the  formation  of  self-respect,  of  high 
notions  of  honor,  of  integrity  of  character,  than  the  present 
sy&tem  of  surveillance  on  the  part  of  of&cers  and  teachers, 
which  the  presence  of  a  few  weak  or  untrusty  pupils  makes 
ntc^'ssary ;  and  it  seems  to  us  one  of  the  very  strongest  rea- 
sons, if   not  the  strongest,   why   the  congregated  system 
should  be  abolished. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  or  of  the 
writer's  ability  to  discuss  any  further  the  plan  of  the  system 
we  so  earnestly  advocate.  We  close  with  the  hope  that  the 
depth  of  our  conviction  may  atone  somewhat  for  the  imper- 
fections displayed  in  what  we  have  written. 
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A  paper  entitle  ^'  The  Relations  of  Deaf  Mutes  to  the 
Hearing  World,"  was  read  by  L.  Eddy,  of  Kentucky : 


THE  RELATIONS  OP  DEAF  MUTES  TO  THE  HEAR- 
ING WORLD. 


BY    L.  BDDY,  M.A. 


In  the  July  number  of  the  Annals  of  1876  is  an  article  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  A.K.C.,  of  London,  entitled  "  The  Silent 
Community,"  first  published  in  the  British  Qidvery  and  then, 
with  some  changes,  in  the  Annals,  as  a  reply  to  an  article  by 
President  E.  M.  Gallaudet. 

Into  the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  I  have  no  desire  to 
enter,  hut  to  express  some  thoughts  suggested  anew  by  it — 
thoughts  not  new,  probably,  to  any  one  having  considerable 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print. 

Mr.  Smith  states  the  question  between  himself  and  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet  to  be  whether  the  "  Pedagogic  "  or  the  "  Pa- 
rental" system,  as  he  terms  them,  should  be  followed  in 
dealing  with  deaf  mutes.  He  favors  the  ^'Parental,"  and  in 
defending  it  and  attacking  the  other  he  uses  illustrations 
and  arguments  leading  to  conclusions,  or  equivalent  to  state- 
ments, which  all  will  not  admit.  Certain  difficulties  are 
met  with  by  all  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  and  I  bnlieve  that 
one  class  of  these  difficulties,  or  the  cause  of  one  class,  is  to 
be  found  right  here,  and  in  some  of  the  things  which  Mr. 
Smith  advocates. 

His  first  illustration  represents  the  difference  between  deaf 
mutes  and  hearing  persons  to  be  as  great  as  that  between 
sheep  and  some  other  kind  of  animals,  which,  if  it  were  so, 
would  settle  the  question  at  once  and  forever  in  the  minds 
of  all.     But  just  here  is  the  point  in  dispute.     Are  deaf 
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mutes  BO  different  from  hearing  persons?  Perhaps  a  deaf 
mute  prefers  another  deaf  mute  to  a  hearing  person  as  an 
associate ;  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  with  him.  Now,  we  are 
told  that  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  But  tf,  because> 
Mr.  S.  likes  pepper  in  his  food  and  I  do  not,  we  are  told  that 
this  difference  in  tastes  makes  us  as  different  as  are  a  sheep 
and  a  dog,  then  I  do  dispute.  Most  deaf  mutes,  if  not  all, 
do  seem  to  think  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them- 
selves and  hearing  persons,  and  no  wonder  if  led  by  such  il- 
lustrations, teaching  that  the  difference  is  not  only  as  wide 
as  that /between  two  races  of  people,  but  as  that  between 
two  kinds  of  animals. 

It  is  only  those  who  are  alike  that  have  the  same  interests. 
Those  only  who  are  alike  can  have  the  same  motives,  look 
forward  to  the  same  objects,  and  desire  the  same  future  re- 
wards. If  the  pupil  believes  himself  to  be  a  different  kind 
of  being  from  his  teacher,  how  is  the  teacher  ever  to  make 
him  enter  into  the  same  feelings,  hopes,  desires,  or  ambitions 
with  himself?  The  pupil  will  instinctively  look  upon  all 
the  teacher  says  as  inapplicable  to  himself;  their  worlds  are 
different.  This  seems  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  our  way, 
and  one  that  it  behooves  all  to  attempt  with  all  our  might 
to  remove ;  and  by  **all "  is  meant  every  hearing  person  with 
whom  a  deaf  mute  comes  in  contact.  It  is  an  error  of  the 
deaf  and  of  many  who  hear,  which  becomes  a  great  and  per- 
sistent trouble,  continually  meeting  us  in  its  different  shapes 
or  consequences.  It  hinders  the  teacher  in  influencing  the 
pupil — in  leading  him  where  he  wishes,  whether  in  respect 
t )  moral  or  intellectual  matters ;  and  then  there  can  be,  of 
course,  but  little  sympathy  between  persons  so  different. 

We  often  hear  of  "  clannishness,"  and  we  could  wish  that 
that  were  all  it  is ;  but  if  the  difference  in  the  persons  spoken 
of  is  so  much  greater  than  that  between  clans,  the  word 
hardly  expresses  enough.  It  expresses  more  than  enough, 
however,  in  that  it  gives  name  to  a  fact  which  ought  not  to 
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be.  It  recognizes  an  inability  to  sympathize  ;  then  a  feeling 
of  opposition  so  strong,  actually,  in  some  cases,  as  that  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  animals. 

There  are  deaf  mutes  who,  instead  of  looking  upon  insti- 
tution officers  as  those  who  are  working  and  making  sacrifices 
for  them,  doing  for  and  giving  to  them  all  they  can,  consider 
them  as  preying  upon  tl\em,  using  them  in  order  to  get  a 
living,  and  withholding  all  that  they  are  able  to.  Such 
arguments  and  pleas  for  their  welfare  and  advancement  as 
are  urged  by  President  Gall.audet  are  considered  as  imputa- 
tions and  attacks,  as  showing  contempt,  and  a  desire  to  de- 
prive them  of  even  the  little  enjoyment  they  have.  This  is 
childish — common  among  all  children  from  the  time  one  is 
first  forbidden  to  play  with  his  father's  razor — but  not  to  be 
expected  in  adults,  and  in  them  it  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
explanation  as  in  children.  Clannish ness cannot  explain  it; 
only  the  antagonism  of  a  superior  and  inferior  race,  which 
is  wrong.  There  is  no  race  difference,  no  clan  difference,  no 
difference  except  that  of  circumstances  or  opportunities,  and 
against  his  adverse  circumstances  the  deaf  mute  should  be 
taught  to  struggle,  as  his  speaking  brother  struggles  against 
his.  Also,  he  should  be  taught  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  them,  rather  than  that  there  is,  as  Mr.  Smith  teaches  ; 
that  their  instructors  do  not  think  of,  nor  act  upon,  any  dif- 
ference, but  that  they  receive  just  the  same  treatment  as  a 
similar  number  of  hearing  pupils  would  receive ;  and  that 
institution  treatment,  wherein  a  distinction  is  made  between 
them  and  the  officers,  is  not  because  of  the  difference  between 
them  as  hearing  and  deaf,  but  because  of  the  difference  of 
age  and  posit^ion. 

Errors  of  judgment  are  to  be  expected  in  all  children, 
therefore  in  our  pupils.     With  the  acquired  knowledge  and 
'  experience  of  age  comes  a  judgment  more  or  less  correct,  in 
a  great  measure,  according  to  the  correctness  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  impression  received.    We  should  expect  graduates 
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of  our  institutions,  on  reaching  maturity,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  correct  judgment,  to  ignore  any  differences  of  an  unpleas- 
ant nature  between  them  and  others — any  difference  even  as 
great  as  that  between  a  foreigner  unable  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  a  native.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  them,  to  a  large 
extent,  trea.ting  themselves  as  a  different  race ;  desiring  their 
own  conventions,  associations,  periodicals,  reading-rooms, 
etc. ;  thinking  when  an  article  isVejected  by  a  publisher  that 
it  is  owing  to  their  being  deaf  mutes,  instead  of  its  being 
rejected  on  its  own  merits ;  attributing  all  their  rebufb  from 
their  fellow-men  to  their  infirmity,  instead  of  to  themselves. 
So  believing,  they  rightly  pronounce  their  treatment  unjust, 
and,  smarting  under  it,  may  go  to  the  length  of  advocating 
'*a  silent  republic,  independent  of  all  hearing  influence" — 
that  influence  being  so  hostile,  as  it  appears  to  them. 

There  is  no  objections  to  associations  of  deaf  mutes  for  social 
intercourse  and  improvement,  for  reasons  of  language^  but  to 
such  associations  for  any  purpose  regarding  deaf  mutes  as  a  class 
there  is  objection.  The  unions  or  societies  of  church-men, 
conservatives,  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  refers,  having  for 
their  object  the  fitting  of  their  members  for  greater  useful- 
ness to  their  fellow-men,  thus  corresponding  to  our  institu- 
tions— in  other  words,  having  their  object  outside  of  them- 
selves— do  not  illustrate  this  question.  I  object  to  such  deaf 
mute  societies,  not  because  they  are  deaf  mute,  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  object  to  a  German  or  Odd- Fellow 
society,  if  the  first  tended  to  keep  its  members  Germans  in- 
stead of  letting  them  become  Americans,  or  the  second  tend- 
ed to  unfit  its  members  for  association  with  non-members. 
Mr.  Smith  is  misled  when  he  likens  a  deaf  mute  convention 
to  a** church"  or  "social  science  congress."  The  name  of 
the  first  refers  to  the  beliefs  of  the  persons  composing  the 
society,  that  of  the  other  to  its  object,  and  both  are  open  to 
all  the  world.  If,  instead  of  the  second,  we  say  a  German  or 
French  society,  and  then  understand  the  object  to  be  some- 
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thing  essentially  German  or  French,  as  opposed  to  American, 
from  a  political  stand-point  we  are  rightly  jealous  of  such  a 
society  in  our  midst,  because  it  antagonizes  our  own  institu- 
tio  ns.  So,  after  striving,  as  we  do,  to  give  a  deaf  mute  all 
the  advantages  of  a  hearing  person,  and  to  give  him  free  en- 
trance to  the  society  of  hearing  people,  we  ar^  rightly  jeal- 
ous of  such  /Societies  or  papers  as  will  undo  our  work,  will 
develop  a  queerness  in  him,  and  will  cause  him  to  turn  round 
and  declare^all  hearing  people  his  foes. 

Speaking  of  '* special  newspapers,"  Mr.  Smith  says:  ''They 
insert  class-news,  or  articles  on  deaf  and  dumb  subjects." 
To  the  word  "  class  "  I  object,  not  seeing  that  he  has  proved 
them  a  separate  class  of  beings,  and  believing  that  their  so 
Icfoking  upon  themselves  constitutes  one  of  the  great  obstar 
cles  in  the  way  of  their  own  improvement  and  happiness, 
and  in  the  way  of  their  instructors.  Next,  what  is  a  deaf 
and  dumb  subject  ?  What  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  properly 
so  called  ?  I  know  of  no  matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  them, 
and  have  seen  nothing  in  the  papers  published  for  or  by 
deaf-mutes  of  greater  interest  to  them  than  to  those  hearing 
persons  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  unless  it 
be  that  which  Mr.  Smith  himself  alludes  to  when  he  says 
that ''  the  great  majority  are  content,  if  left  to  themselves, 
with  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  their  class."  In  this  taste  I 
do  not  see  that  they  are  so  very  difliBrent  from  their  hearing 
brethren,  only  these  editors  yield  to  a  temptation  hearing 
editors  resist,  because  they  have  learned  to  consider  them- 
selves only  poor  deaf-mutes,  of  whom  so  much  is  not  expected. 

I  have  shown  eome  ways  in  which  this  error  hinders  our 
work.  Another  way  is  found  in  these  special  newspapers, 
or  other  productions,  which  are  put  forth  with  the  under- 
standing that,  coming  from  hearing  persons,  they  would  per- 
ish in  their  lack  of  worth ;  but  that,  doming  from  deaf-mutes, 
they  live,  nothing  better  being  expected  or  desired.  These 
papers  then  become  specimens,  and  make  those  unacquainted 
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with  the  deaf  and  dumb  think  that  they  are  a  class,  a  class 
of  defectives ;  so  singular  and  so  defective  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  do  much  for  them,  for  their  education,  or  to  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  others.  Held  up  as  specimens  of  the 
results  of  our  work,  they  tell  powerfully  against  us. 

I  call  upon  all  instructors,  then,  to  contend  against  this 
error,  teaching  that  the  same  in  quality  and  quantity  is  ex- 
pected of  a  deaf-mute  as  of  a  hearing  person  of  like  talents  ; 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  them  to  delight  in  a  literature  consist- 
ing mostly  of  petty  personal  gossip  ;  that  it  is  not  for  them 
to  yield  to  natural  indolence,  and  omit  all  effort  to  rise,  any 
more  than  for  others  ;  and  that  if  they  do  not  hold  tip  their 
heads,  and  put  themselves  alongside  of  others,  they  need 
not  expect  that  any  one  else  will  put  them  there.  Indulg- 
ing in  this  error,  many  deaf-mute  teachers  are  actually  so 
inconsistent  as,  while  themselves  treated  as  their  hearing 
colleagues  are,  to  think  that  the  pupils  are  not  thus  treated 
because  they  are  deaf  and  dumb — not  for  the  true  reasons. 
In  their  error,  they  consider  and  treat  the  pupils  as  equals, 
and  thus  implant  and  foster  in  their  minds  mistaken  notions, 
which  are  in  the  way  of  their  progress  and  happiness  both 
while  in  the  institution  and  in  after  life.     Thev  seem  to  be 
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uncon^ious  of  the  real,  natural  difference  of  level  between 
child  and  adult,  pupil  and  teacher,  and  often  even  of  that 
between  child  and  parent.  Would  not  a  teacher  do  more 
harm  than  good  if,  in  all  applications  of  institution  rules 
and  discipline,  it  was  felt  that  he  was  on  theside  of  the  pupils, 
and  that  he  regarded  what  was  done  as  onlj*^  an  act  of  power 
that  would  not  be  dared  in  a  hearincr  school  ?  I  take  the 
liberty  of  telling  my  deaf-mute  friends  that  the  liability  to, 
or  prevalence  of,  this  error  is  what  deters  principals  from  the 
employment  of  more  deaf-mute  teachers.  Men  are  sought  as 
teachers,  not  those  who  remain  children  all  their  lives. 

Further,  a  man  will  not  be  rated  higher  than  he  rates  him- 
self.   Accordingly,  he  who  holds  himself  on  a  level  with 
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children  in  his  feelings,  desires^  judgments,  and  fellowship, 
being  as  free  and  indiscriminate  in  his  topics  of  conversar 
tion  with  them  as  with  adults,  will  only  be  considered  a  child 
himself,  and  if  he  is  annoyed  by  the  neglect  of  hearing  per- 
sons he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

Thus  some  teaci.ers  personally  injure  themselves  and  those 
they  are  among ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  those  who  believe  as 
he,  build  up  and  strengthen  those  very  barriers  between  the 
hearing  and  the  deaf  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  latter  to  obliterate. 


Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege 
of  returning  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  his  paper  for  taking  up  the  cudgels  in 
behalf  of  sentiments  which  I  ventured  to  express  in  the 
AnncUa  in  1873,  and  against  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by 
a  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  at  the  opening  of  his  paper. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  continue  the  discussion.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  for  his  earnest  support  of  the  principles 
which  I  felt  authorized  to  sustain  five  years  agd,  and  which 
I  am  prepared  to  uphold  today.  I  trust  the  deaf  mutes  here 
present  who  have  understood  the  purport  of  Mr.  Eddy's 
paper,  may  be  moved  by  more  earnest  desires  than  ever 
before  to  make  it  their  life-long  effort  to  overcome  their  deaf 
muteism,  save  that  simple,  single  feature  of  it  which  God 
has  given  them,  and  from  which  they  may  not  seek  to  escape 
until  he  gives  them  freedom  in  the  world  to  come.  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  matter  of  deaf  muteism,  as  far  as  it 
attaches  itself  to  deaf  mutes,  hindering  them  from  what  may 
be  their  highest  development  as  men  and  women,  deserves 
their  daily  thought,  their  daily  struggle,  their  daily  prayer; 
and  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  deaf 
mutes,  as  a  class,  will  not  feel  that  because  in  my  humble 
efforts  I  have  denounced,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  term,  some 
of  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  so-called  deaf  community. 
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that  I  am,  therefore,  their  enemy,  or  even  their  cold  and  un- 
sympathizing  critic,  but  that  they  will  recognize  me  as  one 
of  their  warmest,  most  faithful  friends,  and  what  I  have 
written  on  that  subject,  I  have  written  because  I  believed 
that  they  could  profit  by  such  criticism,  and  by  the  aid  of  it 
could  rise  to  higher  levels  than  those  they  have  hitherto 
occupied.  I  trust  that  the  views  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Eddy  will  be  seriously  reflected  upon  by  teachers  as  well  as 
by  the  deaf  mutes  themselves,  so  that  in  the  influence  which 
they  together  exert  in  the  institutions  and  school-rooms, 
they  may  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  deaf  mutes  to  free 
themselves  from  the  needless  trammels  of  deaf  muteism. 

While  the  floor  is  accorded  to  me  for  a  moment  longer,  I 
desire  to  express  my  very  sincere  obligations,  as  a  member  of  * 
this  Convention,  to  the  cultivated  lady  who  presented  the 
first  paper  that  was  read  this  morning.  Without  occupying 
time  in  the  discussion  of  the  important  points  which  she  has 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  I  wish  to  recognize 
in  her  an  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an 
intelligence  so  rare  as  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  like  may 
only  be  found  among  that  fair  and  noble  sex  to  which  the 
majority  of  this  Convention  do  not  belong.  We  may  all  of 
us  learn  from  that  paper.  Those  who  count  themselves  the 
wisest  in  the  profession,  if  there  are  any  who  are  vain  enough 
so  to  regard  themselves — those  who  have  worked  few  years 
or  many  years — those  who  have  thought  little  or  thought 
much — may  well  consider  the  thoughts  presented  in  Misf 
Sheridan's  paper ;  and  if  this  Convention  had  had  no  other 
topic  before  it,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  called  togethei 
to  good  purpose  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  sugges- 
tions in  this  paper.     (Applause.*) 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  Indiana :  I  think  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  especially  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  agree  with  the  writer 
of  the  first  paper  read  this  morning,  that  our  teachers  need 
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a  very  thorough  preparation  for  their  work.    They  will  also 
agree  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  qualities  of  body,  and  mind, 
and  heart  that  a  teacher  may  possess  such  a  one  needs,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  duties,  some  more  thorough  under- 
derstanding  of  the  responsibility  of  the  position  and  the 
duties  connected  with  it  than  the  teachers  at  large  generally 
have  when  they  undertake  the  work.    To  remedy  this,  a 
training  school,  similar  in  its  purpose  to  the  normal  schools 
that  are  scattered  around  among    hearing  and  speaking 
teachers  of  the  hearing  and  speaking  schools,  has  been  sug- 
gested.   Several  difficulties  perhaps  lie  in  the  way  of  its 
immediate  fulfillment.    Probably  those  difficulties  may  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  minds  of  nearly  all.     It  might  be 
•  hard  to  obtain  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  out  such 
a  plan.    It  might  be  hard  for  all  the  different  institutions 
and  different  methods  of   instruction  to  agree  upon  what 
should  be  the  course  pursued  in  such  a  normal  school.     I  can 
see  that  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  of  one 
kind  and  another,  some  of  which  suggest  themselves  to  you 
here.    This  was  very  strongly  advocated  in  the  annals  by 
James  H.  Logan,  Principal  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution.     Meanwhile,   it  seems  to  me  that  something 
might  be  done  in  that  direction  by  taking  each  teacher  into 
their  institution  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  he  or  she 
intends  to  enter  upon  their  responsible  labors;  to  have  them 
under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher, 
in  order  that  they  might  obtain  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  work  of  the  school-room  is  to  be  carried  on.    Of 
course  our  institutions  in  time  past  have  been  hindered 
greatly  in  this  regard  from  want  of  funds  to  pay  a  teacher, 
and  they  want  that  teacher  at  once.    They  select  a  teacher 
when  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  such  a  one.    That  teacher 
goes  into  the  class-room,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  simple  in- 
structions is  left  in  charge  of  his  class — as  I  have  been  left 
in  charge  of  such  class — to  work  out  his  own  path  similar 
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to  the  way  in  which  others  have  done  before,  and  those  who 
have  attained  great  success.  And  many  might  say,  I  began 
in  such  a  way,  and  I  kept  on  for  so  many  years,  and  I  un- 
derstand considerable  about  it  now ;  and  yet  those  same  per- 
sons, I  think,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  there 
was  very  great  need — that  they,  themselves,  had  wasted  con- 
siderable time.  As  I  look  back  over  the  first  year  of  my 
teaching,  I  can  sadly  say  the  same  thing.  I  had  consider- 
able experience  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  with  such 
habits  as  talking,  scratching  and  Sticking  with  pins,  spit- 
ting into  each  other's  faces,  etc.,  etc.  This  experience,  I 
suppose,  a  good  many  others  of  you  have  been  through. 
Now,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  superintendent  of  an 
institution,  looking  around,  should  pick  out  those  he  con- 
sidered would  make,  in  his  judgment,  successful  teachers, 
and  place  them  on  methodistic  probation  for  six  months  or 
longer,  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  has  had  successful  experi- 
ence, holding  them  to  only  partial  responsibility  for  the 
class,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  time, 
when  the  teacher  has  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
signs  to  be  able  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  and  go 
on  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school-room,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  such  teacher  could  be  given  the  full  charge  of  the 
class.  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  give  the  new  pupils  too  entirely  to  an  inexperienced 
teacher.  It  seems  wrong,  as  a  gentleman  once  said  to  me, 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  spend  two  or  three  years 
teaching  their  teachers;  and  it  also  suggests  itself  right  in 
that  connection  that  you  do  not  want  a  new  teacher — an 
entirely  inexperienced  teacher — for  an  advanced  class.  You 
say  we  do  not  need  the  inexperienced  teacher  anywhere. 
That  is  true;  but  that  is  something  we  can  not  help — we 
can  not  get  entirely  over  that— so  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  place  for  an  inexperienced  teacher  is  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  teacher,  until  sufficient  instruction  is 
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given,  then  such  a  teacher  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a 
class  that  had  been  somewhat  developed.  This  subject,  Mr. 
President,  is  full  of  thought,  but  I  do  not  care  to  take  the 
time  of  the  convention  any  further. 

Mb.  C.  W.  Ely,  of  Maryland  :  I  have  been  interested  in 
these  papers  that  have  just  been  presented  to  the  convention 
relating  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  Although  my 
duties  require  that  a  part  of  my  time  shall  be  given — and  a 
very  large  part  of  it — to  the  work  of  supervision  and  the 
other  necessary  work  of  the  institution,  it  is  the  practical 
work  of  the  teacher  in  which  I  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and 
there  is  no  work  I  enjoy  so  much  as  the  work  of  instruction 
itself.  I  enjoy  myself  when  I  get  into  the  school-room,  as  I 
sometimes  do,  and  take  entire  charge  of  a  class  in  the 
absence  of  a  teacher,  and  the  practical  work  of  instruction 
must  be  that  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  all. 

The  paper  which  was  first  read,  a  very  valuable  paper  I 
think,  contains  many  thoughts  and  suggestions  which,  if 
we  should  discuss  them,  would  require  much  longer  time  than 
is  allowed  us  to-day,  or  even  the  whole  time  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  I  will  confine  myself  particularly  to  one  or  two 
points;  and  first,  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  work  of  in- 
struction. It  is  an  idea  too  prevalent  among  people  generally, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  among  those  who  enter  upon  the  work 
of  instruction,  that  teaching  is  easy;  and  I  confess  that  I 
felt  too  much  that  way  myself  when  I  began  to  teach.  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  work,  either  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitution or  elsewhere,  and  I  had  too  much  that  idea  that  is 
so  common,  that  if  only  a  teacher  was  pretty  well  posted  on 
the  different  subjects  to  be  taught  that  he  could  enter  the 
school-room  and  conduct  the  ordinary  work  without  -any 
special  difficulty.  I  found  that  that  was  not  so,  that  there 
was  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  way  of  reaching  the  minds 
of  children,  and  controling  them,  and  interesting  them,  and 
drawing  them  out,  which  could  only  be  learned  by  practice 
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and  by  constant  application.  Now,  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  practicable  to  establish  normal  classes  for  teachers,  as  has 
been  proposed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  such  instruction  can  be  better  given  in  our  insti- 
tutions than  it  could  be  in  apchool  established  outside  of  the 
institution.  I  speak,  of  course,  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  instruction  that  is  given  in  the  common  way  in 
most  of  the  institutions.  The  teacher,  if  he  is  full  of  matter, 
if  he  has  mastered  the  subject  which  he  needs  to  teach,  and 
is  honestly  devoted  to  his  work,  will  not  give  to  it  simply  the 
hours  that  are  alloted  to  it  in  the  school-room  exercises ;  he 
will  take  time  out  of  the  school-room  to  prepare  himself, 
and  he  will  come  into  the  schoolroom  full  of  the  particular 
subject  that  is  to  be  taught  that  day.  I  do  not  care  how  well 
prepared  he  may  be,  for  instance,  to  conduct  a  recitation  in 
history,  or  rather  how  well  posted  he-  may  be  in  the  subject, 
unless  he  gives  sometime  to  the  particular  portion  of  history 
that  he  is  to  teach  on  that  day,  and  refreshes  his  mind  so 
that  he  can  give  a  living  representation  of  the  suhject  to  the 
class,  he  is  not  prepared.  There  are  many  recitations  heard, 
but  too  little  instruction  given.  Some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  teaching  here  in  one  of  these  rooms,  one  of  my  boys 
administered  to  me  a  rebuke  which  was  somewhat  de.^'erved. 
I  had  occasion  to  call  him  to  account  for  something,  perhaps 
it  was  for  not  having  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  he  was 
very  angry,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  I  was  fit 
to  teach  that  class.  If  he  had  been  le^s  angry,  or  had  had  a 
more  ready  use  of  language,  probably  he  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  terms  that  would  have  been  lees  disagreeable.  Of 
course  I  was  angry;  but  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the 
more  I  thought  he  was  right,  and  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
in  it,  that  I  had  not  given  as  much  attention  out  of  school 
as  I  should.  My  mind  had  been  too  much  on  other  subjects. 
I  took  care  after  that  when  I  came  into  the  school  to  see  that 
I  could  conduct  the  recitation  without  the  use  of  the  text- 
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books,  and  so  enrich  my  thoughts,  that  my  girls  and  boys 
could  see  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about  without  any 
reference  to  the  books.  One  more  point  in  this  connection, 
that  the  teachers  should  make  preparation  out  of  school.  I 
think  the  teacher  should  not  be  burdened  with  duties  out  of 
school.  If  there  is  some  part  of  the  duty  of  supervision  that 
must  be  performed  by  him  it  should  be  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  he  may  have  time  both  for  this  sort  of  prepara- 
tion and  the  other  preparation — general  culture,  which  all 
ought  to  strive  after.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  Peet  :     I  agree  with  President  Gallaudet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of 
the  spirit  of  the  paper  that  was  read  from  the  talented  lady 
from  Indiana,  whose  heart  evidently  is  bound  up  in  her 
work  and  who  earnestly  desires  the  greatest  benefit  of  not 
only  her  own  pupils,  but  of  the  pupils  of  all  others.     Such 
a  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  creates  success.     I  believe 
that  earnestness,  and  zeal,  and  love,  and  enthusiasm,  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  talent  and  all  the  education  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned ;  for  all  these  things 
are  creative  in  their  influences ;  and  they  bring  out  those 
mental  forces  and  that  activity  which  makes  a  good  teacher. 
The  cold  person  who  cares  nothing  for  the  child ;  who  has 
no  sympathy  for  him,  and  is  not  full  of  love  and  enthusiasm, 
who  is  not  really  an  apostle  in  this  direction,  cannot  have 
success.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  may  be  put  down 
as  a  rule  in  regard  to  all  persons  connected  with  an  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Thx  President  :    In  every  department  of  education. 
Dr.  Peet  :    The  suggestion  of  the  president  goes  still  far- 
ther for  it  applies  to  the  hearing  as  well  as  to  the  deaf.     In 
the  discussion  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  certainly  necessary  for  us,  not- 
withstanding all  this  earnestness,  and  love,  and  desire,  to 
recognize  that  there  are  certain  dij£culties  to  be  met  and 
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overcome  which  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  ordinary 
teacher ;  and  there  is  always  to  the  earnest  teacher  a  degree 
of  discouragement  from  difficulties  which   I  have  always 
tried  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  in  my  association   with 
those  with  whom  I  labor  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion.   The  difficulties  are  ^o  great,  and  the  starting  point  is 
so  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  hearing  children — the 
substitution  of  one  sense  for  another — that  the  teacher  must 
be  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  patience  and 
a  great  deal  of  labor ;  and  I  think  that  he  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  discouraged.    He  should  consider  his 
work  relative  and  not  absolute.     The  great  danger  in  our 
profession  is  that  we  are  looking  at  absolute,  and  not  com- 
parative results.    Imperfection  is  written  upon  everything 
human,  and  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  say  that  this  great 
work,  which  has  existed  in  this  country  for  over  sixty  years, 
is  failing  in  any  respect,  and  that  the  institutions  are  not 
accomplishing  their  duty,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  that 
measure  of   public  sympathy   which  is  their  very  life,  I 
think  that  we  go  too  far.    We  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal ;  and  I  would  say,  from  my  own  observation   in  one 
institution   if  not  in  others,  more  is  accomplished    than 
was  formerly  accomplished  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances.   [Applause.]    The  average  of  attainment  among  our 
pupils  to-day  is  far  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  growth  and 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  that  institution,  and  of 
course  in  other  institutions,  show  a  great  advance.     It  is  a 
natural  and  gradual  growth,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
early  teachers  of    the  deaf  and  dumb    were  earnest  and 
philosophical  men,  and  that  the  present  teachers,  are  also  in- 
telligent and  philosophical  men  and  women  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  work.      So  let  us  not  be  discouraged.      Let  us, 
when  we  contemplate  the  di  fficulties  which  we  meet  with, 
also  feel  that  there  is  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  future; 
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that  the  past  is  not  lost ;  that  the  future  is  secure ;  and  that, 
as  in  the  world  generally,  the  difficulties  which  human 
nature  has  encountered  have  been  overcome  more  and  more ; 
so,  in  our  profession  in  particular,  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered have  been  and  will  be  overcome  more  and  more ; 
new  instruments  will  be  invented  in  order  to  overcome  the 
disabilities  of  our  pupils,  and  new  methods  and  ideas  which 
we  formerly  never  conceived  of,  and  which  are  now  still  ob- 
scure, will  become  bright  as  the  sun ;  and  we  shall  wonder 
that  we  never  thought  of  them  before,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  commenced  in  benevo- 
lence, and  from  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  prospects  of  the 
Savior  will  become  more  and  more  absolute,  less  and  less  re- 
lative, as  we  approach  the  day  when  imperfection  shall  give 
place  to  perfection.    [Applause.] 

Mb.  Ely  :  Mr.  President :  May  1  add  just  one  word?  In 
the  Maryland  institution  we  never  put  the  new  classes  into 
the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  teacher.  It  has  been  my  prac- 
tice for  several  years  to  give  the  class  into  the  charge  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  thoroughly  competent. 

Dr.  Thomas  Oallaudet  :  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  side  of  trying  to  make  deaf-mutes  feel  that 
they  are  as  other  people — and  I  recognize  the  force  of  many 
of  the  points  which  have  been  urged — if  we  are  ever  going  to 
get  on  the  ground  that  the  deaf-mutes  are  like  other  people 
our  institutions  for  their  education  had  better  be  abandoned  at 
once.  Here  they  are  standing  as  a  class  by  themselves  from 
the  very  start.  Whatever  method  you  may  take,  whether 
sign  language,  or  lip  movement,  or  articulation,  here  is  a 
class  to  begin  with,  and  our  Father,  for  his  own  wise  pur- 
poses, has  made  them  a  peculiar  people.  Of  course  those 
who  take  the  other  side  will  not  present  this  view.  It  is  the 
way  of  human  nature  to  present  sides  strongly,  but,  in  the 
harmonizing  of  them,  deaf-mutes  will  be  benefited.  The 
great  class  of  deaf-mutes  will  remain  peculiar  people  in 
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many  respects.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  During  the  few  ' 
years  of  this  pilgrimage  it  must  be  so.  The  more  they  can 
take  the  papers  and  books,  and  master  their  difficulties,  their 
lethargy,  and  rise  up  and  take  the  positions  for  which  they 
are  fitted,  the  more  we  shall  respect  them.  But  there  are 
inherent  difficulties  which  they  never  will  overcome  until 
the  time  arrives  when  human  imperfections  will  be  done 
away.  Those  who  try  to  take  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
view  of  these  things  will  reach  the  wisest  conclusions.  I 
want  my  deaf-mute  friends  to  take  the  highest  position  they 
can ;  but  I  am  not  discouraged  if  they  have  to  live  in  rather 
a  careful  and  quiet  way,  and  if  they  do  make  mistakes  in 
language,  and  do  not  send  articles  to  the  monthly  reviews 
and  daily  newspapers,  if  they  try  to  lead  a  moral  and  correct 
life,  and  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God  has 
called  them,  I  respect  them  and  love  them.  You  can  not 
expect  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  what  people  can  do  who 
have  all  their  faculties.  We  must  mingle  together  all  these 
views,  not  be  discouraged  and  cast  down  by  difficulties,  not 
be  too  n/uch  elated  by  our  theories,  but  take  the  simple  facts 
as  they  are,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  our  deaf-mute 
friends.  The  older  I  become,  and  the  more  I  mingle  with 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  profession,  the  more  I  see 
that  there  is  a  great  body  of  intelligent  teachers  who  are  * 
really  trying  to  accomplish  the  highest  good  for  deaf-mutes. 
Miugling  together  in  this  way  we  shall  understand  each 
other  better,  we  shall  return  to  our  work  in  a  better  spirit, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  from  year  to  year  our  deaf-mute 
friends  will  improve — whether  they  respond  to  the  culture 
or  articulation  and  lip-reading  or  not.  If  they  are  fit  for 
that  let  them  work  for  it,  if  not,  let  them  do  the  best  they 
can.  We  want  them  all  to  feel,  and  I  think  they  will  feel,  as 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  association,  that 
there  are  grand  results  to  be  reached  in  their  earthly  lives. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  follow  these  papers  and  listen  to 
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these  few  words,  that  we  can  all  feel  encouraged  to  be  drawn 
together  more  and  more  closely  in  this  great  work  which 
Providence  has  assigned  us. 

Db.  Mac  Intire  :  I  would  like  to  propound  one  question 
that  no  other  person  in  the  audience  probably  so  well  as 
yourself  can  answer  :  Is  there  not  danger  by  this  course  that 
you  recommend  of  creating  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  rest- 
lessness and  discontent  in  the  condition  in  which  Ood  has 
placed  them.  In  your  wide  intercourse  do  you  not  find  that 
there  is  a  tendency  of  this  kind  among  a  large  number  of  them  T 

Db.  Gallaudet  :  Yes ;  I  should  admit  that ;  while  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have  in  mind  any  particular  instance,  I  should 
say  there  was  a  danger  from  that  way  of  presenting  it  too 
strongly  to  their  minds. 

Job  Turner,  of  Virginia :    (Interpreted  by  Dr.  Gallaudet.) 

Mr.  President,  during  the  reading  of  the  paper  I  thought 
about  the  difficulties  which  the  deaf  mute  meets  with  in 
reading.  I  remember  my  old  teacher,  Mr.  Clerc,  a  picture  of 
whom  hangs  here.  I  am  the  only  pupil  present  of  Mr. 
Clerc's,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher.  Mr. 
Clerc  told  me  many  years  ago  a  French  deaf-mute  who  had 
not  learned  to  write,  but  was  ignorant,  went  into  a  book-store 
and  bought  a  blank  book,  and  on  one  page  made  a  pigture  of 
a  man  blacking  his  boots ;  on  another  page  a  man  who  was 
sick ;  and  so  with  a  different  illustration  for  every  page,  and 
he  took  this  book  to  Mr.  Clerc  and  asked  him  to  write  words 
expressing  the  actions  on  the  paper :  "  I  wish  to  black  my 
boots;"  "I  am  sick,"  etc. ;  giving  language  for  the  idea  in 
each  of  those  pictures  which  he  had  drawn  out  on  these  pages, 
so  that  if  he  wanted  to  say  anything  he  could  turn  to  the 
picture  and  find  the  language  there,  which  he  ought  to  make 
use  of  under  the  circumstances  indicated.  If  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  there  would  be  a  picture  representing  that ; 
if  to  court  a  young  lady,  a  picture  ol  a  man  trying  to  do  that, 
with  the  words,  *'  I  wish  to  court  you,"  under  that  (he  would  be 
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rejected  sometimes  no  doubt,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
trying.)  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Clerc  told  me  that  it  was  not  a  de- 
vice intended  for  a  smart  deaf-mute,  but  for  a  simple  deaf- 
mute — a  sort  of  guide  of  life.  During  my  recent  travels  at 
the  South,  where  I  met  with  some  friends  who  were  deaf- 
mutes,  I  had  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  many  of 
them.  They  kept  a  book  with  conversational  phrases,  so  that 
if  they  forgot  these  phrases  after  leaving  school,  they  would 
be  assisted;  thus  they  could  be  enabled  to  communicate 
better  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons,  and  would  be  re- 
minded of  what  they  ought  to  say  as  long  as  they  live.  I 
wished  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention.    [Applause.] 

The  Pbesident  :  I  want  to  express  my  great  satisfaction 
in  the  presentation  of  thought  from  those  who  are  not 
speaking  members  of  the  Convention.  As  the  presiding  of- 
ficer I  would  be  glad  always  to  give  the  time  to  any  one  who 
will  come  forward  for  such  an  address,  especially  in  that  class. 

I  want  to  add  a  single  word  before  we  close  the  discussion. 
When  I  went  to  the  institution  in  New  York  to  learn  the 
art  of  teaching  mutes,  one  of  the  first  and  strongest  impres- 
sions which  I  received  was  that  it  is  work  which  demands  a 
co)^8tant  exercise  of  invention.  That  impression  grew  upon 
mo  as  long  as  I  was  so  engaged.  It  is  stronger  with  me  now 
than  ever,  with  reference  to  every  teacher  that  is  a  good 
teacher  anywhere.  The  individual  personal  exercise  of  the 
inventive  faculty  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  teacher. 
I  give  you  that  as  the  result  of  ooservation  in  two  directions. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  next  topic  : 
"  The  best  method  of  providing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  after  leaving  the  institution." 

Dr.  Peep:  Mr.  President:  Much  that  may  be  said  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  after  leaving  the  in- 
stitutions, has  been  already  anticipated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  presented  to  the  convention. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  wording  of  this  topic  which  would 
suggest  anything  different  from  the  fundamental  idea  un- 
derlying all  prosperity,  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  an  J  dumb, 
that  they  should  be  first  rescued  from  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion, both  mental  and  moral,  in  which  they  exi^t  before 
they  are  brought  under  the  ameliorating  influences  of  in* 
struction  ;  but  the  thought  in  my  mind  was  that  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  reasons  for  a  common  sympathy  might  be  so 
directed  as  to  benefit  each  other  more  than  any  other  persons 
could  benefit  them.  I  was  born  in  the  providence  of  God,  on 
the  soil  of  New  England.  My  father  was  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  then,  and,  following  his  example,  I  came  to  New 
York,  and  not  only  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  there  but  also  united  with  the  New  England 
Society  of  the  city — a  society  which,  since  its  establishment, 
has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  every  man  of  New  England 
origin.  I  found  gentlemen  who  had  been  born  in  France 
uniting  with  the  French  Societ5\  Gentlemen  born  in  England 
became  members  of  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  gentlemen 
born  in  Ireland  become  members  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Society ;  and,  when  we  go  abroad  to  visit  Paris,  the  first 
thing  we  hear  of  is  the  American  colony ;  and  we  seek  first 
association  with  the  men  and  women  of  our  own  country, 
believing  that  the  contact  which  they  have  had  with  this, 
to  us,  new  world,  will  be  of  positive  benefit  to  us,  and  that 
we  need  the  help  of  the  more  experienced  of  our  people  in 
order  to  bring  us  into  proper  association  with  the  French, 
the  denizens  of  the  soil,  who  are  comparative  strangers  to  us. 
We  find  it  so  with  foreigners  coming  to  this  country.  The 
German  seeks  first  the  people  of  German  birth;  the  German 
Society  holds  out  its  hands  to  them  ;  the  German  theological 
seminary  furnishes  ministers  for  them,  and  they  are  actually 
introduced  to  a  world,  of  which  they  have  no  previous 
knowledge,  through  the  instrumentality  of  people  who  are 
associated  with  them  in  thought  and  feeling.    I  would  men"* 
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tion,  as  a  further  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  a  little  inci- 
dent which  occurred  here  this  morning:  I  went  into  my 
room,  which  is  occupied  with  me,  very  much  to  my  satis- 
faction and  delight,  by  Dr.  Palmer,  formerly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  found  three  or  four  gentlemen  of  North  Carolina 
there  with  him.  The  reason  why  they  congregated  around 
him  was  because  he  once  lived  in  their  State.  This  ten- 
dency to  association  exists,  you  cannot  help  it.  The  people 
of  the  same  State  come  together  and  they  have  peculiar  sym- 
pathies. And  this  principle  must  obtain,  I  should  suppose, 
very  strongly,  and  will  have  to  be  warred  against,  if  it  is  a 
wrong  principle,  with  very  great  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

I  think  it  is  natural  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  associate  to- 
gether. They  have  so  many  subjects  in  common;  they  have 
so  many  feelings  in  common;  their  method  ofillustration  is  the 
same ;  they  forget,  in  each  other's  society,  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  misfortune ;  and  when  a  hearing  person,  that  does  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  signs,  comes  into  a  community  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  he  feels  that  he  is  the  unfortunate  one,  and  they  feel 
80,  too.  [Laughter.]  The  point  in  this  thing  is  that  this  senti- 
ment may  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
I  think  that  the  college  at  Washington  is  accomplishing  a 
great  work  in  educating  and  carrying  to  the  highest  possible 
point  the  more  gifted  minds  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
if  we  teach  these  gifted  men  that  they  must  not  associate 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  they  must  come  out  and 
associate  only  with  those  who  can  hear  and  speak,  I  think  that 
we  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  which  is  to  be  conferred  by 
that  college.  I  would  encourage  every  one  of  these  fine,  in- 
telligent men  to  go  among  all  deaf-mutes  and  benefit  them 
in  every  way,  both  by  example  and  by  counsel,  and  advice, 
and  by  discussion  in  their  own  language  of  signs,  which  to 
them  is  so  natural,  and  which  has — you  may  say  what  you 
will — more  power  over  their  hearts  than  any  other  method 
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of  communication,  and  I  would  therefore  encourage  the 
more  highly  educated  deaf-mutes  to  keep  the  welfare  of  their 
fellows  constantly  in  mind,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  see  that 
they  have  associations^  they  have  societies,  etc.  I  do  not 
think  a  great  deal  has  come  out  of  the  societies  yet,  but  they 
feel  as  if  there  was  something  that  would  unquestionably 
benefit  the  deaf  if  they  could  only  find  out  what  it  was.  Thus 
far  they  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
their  meetings,  but  they  can  not  help  thinking  that  there  is 
something  more  that  they  can  do.  They  feel  as  if  they  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  world,  and  they  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  but  so  the 
great  majority  of  people  that  can  hear  are  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  now  out  of 
work,  without  the  least  prospect  of  getting  anything  by 
which  they  may  support  their  families,  but  so  far  as  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  concerned  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
more  than  a  glimmer  of  hope.  My  thought  is  this :  You 
take  a  deaf-mute  in  an  institution  and  utilize  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  making  him  a  skillful  mechanic,  so  that  his 
hands  are  educated  and  he  has  a  sort  of  capital  for  life. 
Then  let  him  feel,  when  he  goes  out  from  the  institution, 
that  he  has  a  doubly  duty  to  perform  :  first,  his  duty  to  him- 
self;  to  earn,  by  means  of  his  own  acquired  skill,  his  liveli- 
hood ;  and  second,  to  help  his  brothers  in  misfortune.  I  be- 
lieve that,  among  the  Hebrew  community,  there  is  less  dis- 
tress than  among  any  other  of  a  common  faith,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  in  every  nation  help  each  other.  We  had 
an  illustration  of  that  yesterday,  in  the  the  great  appeal  of 
the  Hebrew  society  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  suffering  there, 
and  you  will  find  in  almost  every  community  that  the 
Hebrew  is  looked  after.  In  like  manner  I  would  have  the 
deaf-mutes  feel  that  the  deaf-mute  must  be  looked  after  by 
deaf-mutes;  and  the  more  intelligent  the  deaf-mute  is,  the 
greater  his  responsibility  in  behalf  of  his  fellows;  and!  would 
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have  them  all  instructed  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  their  means 
so  that  they  contribute  towards  the  prosperity  of  their  less  in- 
telligent and  less  fortunate  brethren. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  discussion  like  this 
to  go  into  details,  but  it  would  be  quite  possible,  I  should 
think,  for  the  deaf  mutes  to  organize  in  such  a  way  that  the 
brighter  and  more  intelligent,  and  more  practical  of  them 
should  suggest  methods  by  which  they  could  obtain  employ- 
ment among  hearing  persons,  and  that  they  should  all  con- 
tribute towards  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  have  not  anything  to  do  with  mis- 
sionary enterprises  abroad;  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  looking  after  the  blind  or  the  sick  among  the  hearing ; 
there  are  plenty  of  those  who  will  be  more  naturally  inter- 
ested in  their  classes  and  who  think  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Let  them  feel  that  their  great  work  in  a  benevolent  point  of 
view  is  among  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Let  them  concentrate, 
because  they  are  few ;  and  concentration  is  power.  Then, 
perhaps,  they  may  establish  a  fund ;  they  may  establish 
work-houses  or  factories,  and  especially  farms,  to  enable  the 
poorer  deaf  mutes  to  obtain  a  living,  and  let  their  first  prin- 
ciple be :  No  deaf  mute  shall  be  out  of  employment ;  hear- 
ing persons  may  be  out  of  employment,  let  hearing  persons 
take  care  of  them,  but  deaf  mutes  shall  not  be  out  of  em- 
ployment, for  we  will,  or  our  friends  and  relatives  who  are 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  will  take  care  of  them. 
Then  let  the  first  idea  be  to  provide  occupation  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  factories  established  by  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
on  farms  owned  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  further  than 
that,  let  them  feel  that  not  a  single  deaf  mute  shall,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  pine  away  in  isolation  and 
sorrow  in  any  alms-house ;  but  let  deaf  mutes  say :  Deaf 
mutes  shall  be  cared  for  in  a  family  to  be  provided  and  sup- 
ported by  us.  You  let  such  a  spirit  once  take  hold  of  the 
deaf  mute  community,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will 
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work  out  their  ovrn  salvation.  I  really  believe  it.  In  do- 
ing this  they  will  set  a  good  example  to  the  hearing  world. 
The  more  highly  educated,  the  more  excellent,  the  wiser 
among  their  number  will  contribute  their  measure  towards 
elevating  their  whole  class,  they  will  show  that  there  is  no 
community  so  handicapped  that  concentrated  effort  will  not 
make  it  successful. 

Mr.  Holton,  of  Wisconsin:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion  of  Dr.  Feet's  with  interest,  since 
it  is  in  the  line  of  my  duty.  I  do  not  rise  for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  but  propose  to  ask,  before  I  sit  down, 
a  question  of  Dr.  Peet.  As  a  trustee  I  am  wanting  to 
know  what  my  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  are  going  to 
do  in  the  world  ?  The  question  of  bread  is  the  great  idea  in 
this  world.  It  is  a  troublesome  question  to-day.  It  is  a 
troublesome  question,  with  parents,  in  the  education  of  their 
children— bread  for  the  children.  That  we  have  gone  astray 
somewhat  in  this  country,  I  think  is  true ;  that  we  have 
turned  too  many  people  away  from  the  lands  that  God 
gave  to  man.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
have  multiplied  too  many  cities.  I  have  said  to  some 
friends,  to  their  astonishment,  ^'  We  have  too  much  manu- 
facturing ;  we  have  too  many  middle  men."  Dr.  Peet  says 
says  that  in  the  providence  of  God  he  came  from  New  Eng- 
land. The  great  idea  in  New  England  was :  *^  John  go  out 
and  take  care  of  yourself."  He  had  that  pounded  into  him. 
Now  I  take  issue  a  little  with  Dr.  Peet ;  at  leaet  I  want  to 
put  in  a  little  word  of  caution,  that  you  don't  lead  the  deaf 
mute  to  look  away  ofif  from  home  associations  with  his 
kindred.  The  question  in  my  mind  is,  how  can  I  teach  my 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  Wisconsin  institution 
what  they  shall  do.  We  have  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  how  those  boys  use  their  tools.  I  said  to  the 
carpenter :  '^  Don't  let  me  go  along  on  this  walk  and  see  these 
nails  sticking  up  half  an  inch  to  stub  my  toe  on  ;  require 
these  boys  to  drive  these  nails."    I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
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I  shall  train  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  hoys  and  girls  in 
Wisconsin,  not  only  in  book  knowledge,  but  to  make  a  liv- 
ing with  their  hands.  I  am  a  father  myself.  You  call  me 
judge,  some  of  you.  I  want  to  disabuse  you  of  that.  I  am 
no  judge.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  raised  the  question  in  our 
board  of  trustees  *'  Why  are  you  not  cultivating  that  land 
more  down  there  ?"  "  Well,  we  want  it  for  the  cows  to  get 
their  milk."  That  is  very  well,  but  I  say  to  another  one : 
"  Let  us  have  more  land.  Let  us  teach  these  boys  to  go  down 
here  and  raise  ten  acres  of  potatoes  and  ten  acres  of  corn." 
Well,  they  are  away  from  the  echool  during  a  portion  of  the 
season.  They  are  here  at  plowing  time ;  they  are  here  at 
planting  time;  they  are  at  the  first  haying;  and  let  the 
farmer  take  care  of  it  while  they  are  gone.  They  shall 
come  back  and  dig  those  potatoes ;  husk  that  corn,  put  it 
into  its  place,  and  lay  in  provisions  for  their  own  house. 
Those  are  i^ome  of  the  thoughts  that  run  through  my  mind, 
as  a  trustee,  on  this  great  question  of  what  these  boys  and 
girls  are  going  to  do  in  the  world,  deaf  and  dumb  as  they 
are.  I  hope  to  hear  from  these  experienced  professional 
men  something  in  the  direction  of  this  manhood  and  woman- 
hood work,  a  little  more  than  I  have  heard.  I  look  with 
great  interest  upon  this  institution,  upon  this  magnificent 
building ;  it  attracted  my  attention.  I  have  been  through 
some  of  these  halls  and  some  of  the  subterranean  rooms ; 
they  are  magnificent.  But  I  see  no  garden  here.  I  have 
not  been  into  the  shops.  I  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  shops  and  see  what  has  been  doing  in  a  mechani- 
cal way.  As  I  stand  to-day  only  three  months  old  as  a  trus- 
tee, I  Jbave  got  the  idea  that  we  must  have  more  work  in  our 
institution,  more  manual  labor.  I  want  to  see,  if  I  can,  that 
these  boys  and  girls  go  out  with  some  definite  thing  in  their 
own  hands  to  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  land  is  the  best, 
still  others  think  that  trades  are  better.  Very  well,  if  the 
shoemaker  trade  is  the  best  trade,  I  think  we  have  too  many 
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shoe-xnaking  manufacturers.  We  want  more  responsible 
shoemakers,  more  responsible  blacksmiths.  One  of  our 
troubles  is  that  we  are  forgetting  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  having  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  and  saddler  with  their 
shops  and  their  work  near  at  hand.  It  would  be  better  for 
us  than  to  have  so  much  work  in  the  factories,  where  the 
few  skilled  men  can  get  in  and  finally  one-half  are  thrown 
out  and  they  become  beggars  and  tramps,  and  they  come  to 
be  thieves.  These  are  questions  that  you  thoughtful  men 
must  consider.  I  had  hoped  to  hear  from  these  widely  ex- 
perienced men,  something  to  guide  me  a  little  as  a  trustee, 
for  I  am  here  in  that  behalf,  and  that  alone,  to  learn  how  I 
may  do  best  in  the  institution  to  which  I  am  called,  and 
bear  some  part  in  the  education  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  boys  and  girls  that  are  to  go  out  for  their  livelihood  in 
the  world. 

R.  H.  Atwood,  of  Massachusetts  :  (Interpreted  by  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet.)  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
this  morning  and  have  received  several  ideas.  We  all  agree 
that  we  want  success,  want  the  best  and  wisest  system.  I 
have  read  how  Mr.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  succeeded.  EEt 
always  selected  the  best  looking  and  best  appearing  person 
for  his  employment,  and  this  led  the  ladies  in  great  numbers 
to  the  store,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity. 
The  dress  of  these  gentlemen  and  young  clerks  of  the 
store,  even  though  it  led  to  flirting  once  in  a  while,  was  still 
of  use  to  bring  in  customers.  The  best  workmen  do  the  best 
work,  sell  the  most  goods.  A  farmer  that  knows  about  the 
different  parts  of  his  work  will  meet  with  the  most  success. 
The  general  who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  selections  and 
get  the  best  officers  for  the  subdivisions  will  gain  the  vic- 
tory. We  remember  General  Grant  thought  much  of  his 
Sheridan ;  General  Lee  thought  much  of  his  Stonewall  Jack- 
son ;  while  Miss  Sheridan's  paper  was  reading  Mr.  Maclntire 
thought  much  of  his  Sheridan.    [Laughter.]    If  the  teachers 
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of  the  institution  want  success  we  must  get  the  wisest  and 
best  teachers,  those  who  know  how  to  teach  the  best.  We  have 
seen  the  success  of  the  college  at  Washington.  We  know 
that  they  have  learned  men  engaged  in  teaching.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  the  success  which  has  taken  place  there.  In 
institutions  that  have  the  wisest  and  best  teachers,  and  have 
fair  compensation,  those  who  get  skilled  labor  have  the  best 
success.  Those  that  can  not  do  this  must  be  content  that  it 
is  only  tolerably  good,  not  the  best.  If  a  person  wants  the 
best  he  must  pay  for  it.  If  he  has  only  a  small  sum  to  give 
he  cannot  expect  to  have  the  best. 

There  is  one  subject  that  I  have  thought  of  that  I  will 
now  bring  up  in  regard  to  school  matters.  A  teacher  has 
his  class  before  him,  perhaps  some  fifteen  or  twenty;  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  intellectual  capacity.  Some  have 
more,  some  have  less,  some  are  quick  to  comprehend,  others 
are  slow.  As  you  teach  a  class  you  will  find  some  going  on 
steadily  and  others  getting  behind.  Some  will  go  on  rapidly 
in  one  study,  arithmetic  for  instance,  the  favorite,  some  will 
be  better  in  one  thing,  some  in  another.  I  have  noticed,  in 
a  class  that  I  have  instructed,  these  differing  results  among 
my  own  pupils.  The  members  of  a  class  stay  together  for  a 
year.  The  uniform  instruction  goes  on.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  brightest  will  not  make  the  advance  which  they  could. 
After  teaching  a  class  in  this  way  I  always  felt  that  it  was 
best  to  make  a  subdivision,  so  that  some  could  go  on  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities.    In  driving  a  vehicle,  if  one  horse  lags 
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constantly  behind  I  think  it  is  best  to  separate  the  team.  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  subdivision.  The  brightest  who  makes 
the  greatest  advance  let  them  go  on  in  the  studies  which 
they  have  attended  to.  The  others  that  have  not  gone  on  so 
far  should  be  examined  no  farther  than  the  points  they 
have  reached ;  otherwise,  those  who  are  not  so  bright  would 
not  appear  to  their  proper  advantage.  All  the  pupils  should 
be  justly  dealt  with  according  to  their  natural  abilities.    In 
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that  way  I  would  deal  with  my  pupils,  and  not  try  to  teach 
them,  all  through  the  year,  exactly  the  same  studies,  because 
it  would  be  a  detriment  to  them  all,  one  part  of  the  class  or 
the  other.  .  Sometimes  teachers  let  their  ambition  get  the 
better  of  their  judgment ;  they  let  their  pupils  go  on  faster 
than  they  ought,  not  understanding  the  subject.  For  in- 
stance :  I  would  keep  a  pupil  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic 
until  he  had  mastered  it,  and  not  let  him  go  on  with  the 
other  rules  before  he  had  learned  one.  Keep  the  run  of  each 
individual  so  as  to  know  just  how  far  he  is  advanced,  and  treat 
him  accordingly.  So  in  regard  to  higher  studies,  some  are 
bright,  others  are  stupid ;  some  go  on  very  rapidly,  and  make 
great  progress,  others  cannot  do  this.  If  we  go  over  the 
ground  too  rapidly,  and  do  not  attend  to  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  individuals,  we  shall  make  mistakes,  and  many 
pupils  will  not  get  on  as  well  as  they  might  otherwise. 

Dr.  Peet  :  I  will  spend  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swering the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Holton.  I  believe 
that  it  has  been  accepted  in  the  majority  of  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  this  country,  as  an  important  prin- 
ciple, that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  trained  in  indus- 
trious habits  and  in  industrial  occupations;  and, accordingly, 
since  the  time  of  the  founders  of  the  American  system  in 
Hartford,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  all  our  larger  schools  we 
have  had  different  occupations  taught  ia  our  pupils,  and  in 
many  of  them  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  I  would  say  that  in  our  own  institution,  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City,  but  within  its  corporate 
limits,  and  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  we 
have  a  very  large  garden.  We  train  our  pupils  in  every 
department  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  can  be  connected  with 
that  garden.  And  we  give  this  general  sentiment  to  our 
pupils  and  to  their  friends,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  the  best  occupation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  a 
great  many  instances  when    parents  have  consulted  me 
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individually  as  to  what  they  shall  do  for  their  deaf-mute 
sons  I  have  said  :  give  them  a  farm ;  and  quite  a  number  of 
our  graduates  are  indebted  to  that  opinion,  so  expressed,  for 
valuable  and  delightful  homes,  and  for  a  success  in  life, 
which  is  associated  with  the  least  worriment.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  deaf-mutes  who  cannot  get  occupation 
upon  farms ;  nor  can  they  obtain  possession  of  farms,  and  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  get  employment  where  they  can ; 
so  that  we  feel  constrained  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  trades.  We  have 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  carpentering,  paint- 
ing and  glazing,  and  printing.  We  find  that,  in  our  insti- 
tutions, a  number  of  our  pupils  make  very  excellent 
printers.  I  was  very  much  delighted  to  visit,  in  connection 
with  this  Ohio  institution,  their  grand  State  bindery,  in 
which  are  bound  the  State  documents,  where  not  only  the 
pupils  of  the  institution  find  the  opportunity  of  learning  a 
trade  but  the  graduates  of  this  institution  find  an  opportun- 
ity of  permanent  employment.  It  seems  tome  a  grand  idea, 
and  it  shows  the  practical  benevolence  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio.  [Applause.]  Perhaps  I  have  said  all  that  is  impor- 
tant in  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Pay  now  appeared  in  company  with  Governor  Bishop. 

6.  0.  Fay  :  I  move  that  the  regular  business  of  our  con- 
vention be  suspended  to  give  an  opportunity  to  introduce  to 
the  convention  his  Excellency,  R.  M.  Bishop,  Governor  of 
our  State.    [Applause.] 

The  President  :  Honored  Sir :  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
welcome  to  our  meeting.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence 
here  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  word  of  encourage- 
ment you  may  offer  us  respecting  the  important  matters 
which  occupy  our  deliberations. 

GOVERNOR  bishop's  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  PresUenl  and  OerUlemen  of  the  Convention :  I  regret 
that  circumstances  were  such  as  prevented  my  being  present 
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at  the  opening  of  your  Convention,  so  that  I  might  have 
extended  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  great  State  of   Ohio,  a 
warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  her  Capital.    If  it  is  not  now 
too  late,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  we  extend  to  you  a 
welcome  which  comes  from  the  heart.    It  is  always  pleasant 
to  meet  a  body  of  distinguished  men,  who  are  assembled  to 
confer  upon  matters  of   public  importance.      But  it  is  a 
double  pleasure  to  meet  distinguished  men,  who  have  come 
together,  not  only  from  every  section  of  our  own  country, 
but  from  the  domains  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Queen 
of  England,  to  confer  not  upon  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance alone,  but  how  they  may  best  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  an  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings.      Be  assured, 
gentiemen  of  Canada,  and  gentlemen  of  the  United  States,  * 
that  our  hearts  are  with  you  in  your  good  cause.    What  can 
be  more  commendable  than  charitable  works  T    What  is 
more  charitable  work  than  to  give  speech  to  the  dumb,  and 
understanding  and  intelligence  to  the  deaf?    It  is  in  the 
remembrances  of  some  of   us,  when  those  who  were  born 
with  aii  infirmity  of  speech,  intellect,  or  reason,  were  left  to 
live  their  lives  without  hope,  without  ambition,  a  dreary 
existence  to  themselves  and  a  drearier  charge  and  burden  to 
their  friends.    Now  all  is  changed,  the  unfortunates  have 
become  the  wards  of  the  State,  no  expense,  no  labor,  no 
trouble  is  spared  to  awaken  the  spark  of  intelligence,  which, 
at  their  birth,  lay  dormant  in  their  minds  and  to  rouse  to 
active  energy  and  intelligence  all  the  faculties  of  which  they 
are  possessed.     Such,  gentlemen,  has  been  your  work  and 
the  work  of  men  like  you.    What  a  glorious  resuliyou  have 
achieved.      A  class  of  fellow-beings,  who  were  considered 
throughout  their  misfortune,  as  simply  objects  of  sympathy 
and  pity,  have  been  regenerated  as  it  were,  into  valuable 
citizens  and  intelligent  men  and  women.    God  bless  you  in 
your  efforts,  and  continue  you  in  your  good  works. 
Success  in  your  mission  will  become  more  firmly  estab* 
10 
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lished  and  apparent  if  you  meet  frequently  together  for  an 
interchange  of  views  and  the  comparing  of  experiences.  A. 
social  relation  should  also  exist  between  the  different  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Social  intercourse  will 
open  many  avenues  for  improvement  which  would  other- 
wise remain  closed  forever.  A  close  examination  of  this 
institution,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  over  half  a 
century,  and  which  has  been  developed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  its  wise  Superintendent  and  board  of  Trustees,  will 
convince  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  people  of  Ohio  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  most  important  work,  and  that 
their  sympathy  and  prayers  will  be  ever  with  your  great  and 
good  work.  I  congratulate  you  in  securing  so  large  and  in- 
telligent a  representation  in  your  Convention,  and  beg  leave 
to  extend  to  you  again,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  hearts  and  homes. 

RfiSPONSB   BY   DR.    CHAPIN. 

Allow  me,  honored  sir,  again  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
words  you  have  expressed,  which  indicate  that  you  already 
appreciate  the  nature  of  our  work  and  its  needs.  We  are 
an  humble  body  of  men  and  women,  devoted  to  a  peculiar 
department  of  Christian  philanthrophy  and  education. 
We  are  gathered  here  for  our  mutual  acquaintance  and  im- 
provement, that  we  may  be  the  better  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
mission  to  which  we  are  called. 

The  great  State  of  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  whose  government 
you,  s:r,  now  stand,  has  clearly  indicated  its  interest  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  this  magnificent  building  in  which  we 
meet,  which,  with  its  appointments,  is  so  complete  in  its 
provisions  for  the  work  for  which  it  was  erected,  and  also,  I 
may  say,  sir,  in  the  unbounded  hospitality  with  which  the 
trustees  and  principal  of  this  institution  have  greeted  us, 
and  are  entertaining  us. 

There  are  gathered  here,  sir,  the  representatives  of  twenty, 
six  different  States  of  this  Union,  and  also  of  the  Dominion 
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of  Canada,  representing  more  than  that  number  of  different 
institutions.  Of  this  body,  I  think  one-third  are  those  who 
have  themselves  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  such  instruction,  and 
'  have  been  thereby  fitted  to  go  into  the  "ranks  of  teachers  of 
their  own  class.  We  come  before  you,  therefore,  and  are 
here  mingling  together,  not  merely  as  teachers  devising 
ways  and  means  to  further  our  work,  but  also  to  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  efficiency  of  that  work,  the  significance  of 
it,  and  the  value  of  it.  .If  you  shall  have  time,  sir,  to  be 
with  us  in  some  of  our  deliberations,  I  think  you  will  be 
convinced  of  that,  as  one  and  another  of  those  who  have 
been  brought  into  association  with  their  fellow-men,  and 
instructed  in  all  knowledge  through  these  institutions,  take 
their  part  in  the  discussions.  There  is  something  to  me 
exceedingly  significant  in  the  decorations  of  th^s  room  in 
which  we  meet ;  that  is,  that  it  should  be  encircled  with 
the  red,  white,  and  blue,  blended  in  our  national  flag,  the 
symbol  of  civil  liberty  everywhere.  It  is,  that  here  in  this 
centerpiece  ui)on  the  wall,  there  should  be  gathered  within 
the  embrace  of  that  flag  of  our  country,  the  flags  of  four 
nations  which  are,  with  this,  leaders  in  this  work  of  deaf 
mute  instruction.  We  see  the  flag  of  Germany,  the  im- 
perial flag  which  now  is  the  symbol  of  the  rule  of  that 
empire,  and  the  free  flag,  which  those  who  have  come  to  us 
from  Germany^  desire  may,  in  some  not  far  distant  day,  be 
the  emblem  of  the  rule  of  that  empire;  the  flag  of  England, 
the  flag  of  France,  and  our  own  flag  united.  And  we  have 
here,  sir,  in  the  bust  which  is  just  over  your  head,  repre- 
sented the  face  of  that  eminent  French  divine,  who,  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord,  gave  his  earnest 
thought  to  devising  the  way  in  which  christian  benevolence 
might  be  brought  to  apply  to  this  class  of  our  unfortunate 
fellow-men,  the  Abbe  De  L'Epee,  who  stands  almost  first  of 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  order  of  time,  per- 
haps first  also  in  devotion  and  in  ability.     On  the  other 
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side  we  have  the  bust  of  his  eminent  pupil,  also  a  French- 
nan  and  a  divine,  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  did  more,  I  suppose, 
than  any  other  one  to  define  and  to  perfect  the  language  of 
signs,  which  is  found  to  be  so  essential  in  tliis  work  of  in- 
struction.   And  then,  in  the  center,  in  the  portrait,  which 
is  itself  the  product  of  the  genius  of  a  mute,  educated  in 
one  of   these  institutions,  that  of  Michigan,  we  have  rep- 
resented the  pupil  of  Abbe  Sicard,  Mr.  Clerc,  who  came 
with  the  first  American  who  gave  his  heart  and  soul  to  the 
study  of   this  department  of  instruction,  to  introduce  all 
that  France  could  give  us  for  the  beginning  of  our  work  in 
this  country.    It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  upon  the  portrait — 
for  I  knew  the  man  more  or  less  from  my  boyhood  to  his 
death — it  represents  him  as  he  was  in  his  latter  years,  but  I 
think  we  can  see  still  the  fire  in  his  eye  which  expressed 
the  soul  that  was  in  him  of  simple  devotion  to  this  benevo- 
lent work.    We  have  not  here,  to-day,  sir,  a  portrait  of  that 
eminent  man  who,  with  him,  began  this  work  in  America, 
but  we  have  what  is  better,  we  have  his  two  sons,  (ap- 
plause), who  drank  in  from  their  infancy  the  spirit  of  that 
father,  and  who  have  given  the  energies  of  their  youth  and 
their  riper  manhood  in  various  ways  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  work.    And  so  we  trace  here  something  of  that  law  of 
heredity  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  scientific  circles  in 
these  days;  for  sitting  by,  we  have  also  the  son  of  another 
who  attained  very  high  eminence  in  this  work.    He  is  the 
successor  of  his  father  in  the  admiinistration  of  the  largest 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
world.    [Applause.]    We  have  on  this  floor,  also,  other  sons 
who  have  followed  their  fathers  in  this  noble  calling. 

This,  perhaps,  sir,  will  be  sufficient  as  an  introduction  to 
the  make-up  of  this  convention.    I  could  go  round  the  cir- 
cle and  fix  upon  many  points  which  would  be  of  interest, 
but  we  must  not  linger  longer  here. 
We  feel  especially  gratified  by  your  presence  here  to-day. 
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sir,  because  it  is  the  intense  desire  of  these  instructors,  as  it 
is  also  a  most  important  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  work,  that  our  IState  officers,  our  legislators, 
our  intelligent  citizens  generally,  should  bring  themselves 
more  closely  into  contact  with  this  work :  should  know  and 
appreciate  it ;  should  see  that,  though  limited  in  its  range, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  insignificant  or  fruitless.  We  desire  so  to 
prosecute  this  work  that  it  shall  ever  be  commended  to  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  all  those  who  represent  our  civil 
government,  both  State  and  National. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  invite  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Conven- 
tion, to  give  us,  for  the  day  or  two  more  that  we  may  be  to- 
gether here,  as  much  of  your  time  as  you  can  conveniently. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  face  here ;  and  I  think  you  will 
catch  by  your  attendance  here  something  of  the  spirit  of  t]ie 
profession ;  something  of  the  aims  of  those  composing  this 
Convention,  which,  at  least,  will  confirm,  if  it  needs  confirm- 
ing, all  your  confidence  in  the  utility  of  this  our  important 
work.    [Applause.] 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  Dr.  Palmer,  who  represents  the 
institution  in  Ontario,  Canada,  to  say  a  word  for  himself  and 
for  that  sister  land. 

Dr.  Palmer  :  Your  Excellency,  I  would  assure  you,  sir? 
that  when  I  arrived  in  your  city,  and  approached  this  beau- 
tiful building,  and  saw  the  words  of  welcome  on  the  arch 
above  the  entrance,  I  felt  that  it  was  from  the  heart;  and 
when  I  came  in  and  met  my  old  friend,  the  Principal,  and  the 
officers  connected  with  this  institution,  I  can  say,  that,  in 
common  with  the  other  delegates  since  the  opening  of  this 
Convention,  we  have  had  proofs  of  the  warmth  of  that  wel- 
come. I  ielt,  indeed,  then,  that  we  were  fully  welcome,  sir, 
and  when  you  to-day,  leaving  official  cares  and  duties,  have 
come  here  as  the  representative  of  this  great  State,  and  bid 
us  welcome  to  your  hearts  and  your  homes^  we  feel  that  we  are 
wholly  and  entirely  welcome,  and  I  know,  sir,  from  the  per 
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sonal  interest  which  I  hear  you  manifest  in  this  and  similar 
institutions,  that  it  comes  from  your  heart;  and,  sir,  in  be- 
half of  the  country  I  represent,  in  behalf  of  the  institution 
I  represent,  I  feel  deeply  grateful  "to  you  for  the  warm  wel- 
come you  have  extended  us.     (Applause.) 

It  is  true  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  divided  by  a  line  on  certain  international  ques- 
tions which  separates  them ;  but,  sir,  in  the  great  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged — in  the  great  work  of  benevolence — 
in  the  great  work  of  aiding  the  unfortunate — we  feel  that 
the  hearts  of  both  countries  beat  in  common,  and  that  no 
line  divides  us  in  this  particular.  (Applause.)  I  can  assure 
you,  sir,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  visit  the  State  of  Ohio. 
I  have  long  been  familiar  with  what  this  State  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  her  afflicted  of  all  classes;  and  as  I  heard  re- 
marked yesterday  by  a  gentleman  from  another  State,  what 
she  has  done  she  has  always  done  well  (applause) ;  and,,  sir, 
as  the  representative  of  this  State,  I  think  you  have  cause 
to  feel  proud  of  the  position  you  occupy.  When  you  look  at 
your  institutions  for  the  insane,  for  the  imbecile,  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  care  that  you  are 
taking  of  your  prisoners,  you  can  point  to  them  and  say, 
"  These  are  my  jewels."  May  I  hope,  sir,  that  your  State 
will  continue  to  cherish  these  jewels,  and  that  you,  as  the 
representative  of  the  State,  will  continue  to  do  in  the  future 
as  you  have  done  in  the  past.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have 
done  so  much,  sir.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  warm,  personal 
interest  in  the  public  institutions  which  has  characterized 
your  administration  also.  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can 
to  see  that  the  State  carries  on  the  good  work  which  it  has 
already  so  well  commenced.  This  is  a  work  in  which  all  can 
engage — looking  after  the  afflicted.  It  is  a  work  that  knows 
no  country — knows  no  party ;  it  is  a  work  in  which  all  stand 
on  one  common  platform ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  go  to  my  adopted  home,  and  to  tell  of  the  warm  welcome 
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received  here,  and  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  and  all  connected 
with  similar  institutions  in  your  state,  that  if  they  will  come 
on  our  side,  they  will  receive  as  warm  k  welcome  as  we  can 
give  them.     [Applause.] 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  Dr.  Gallaudet,  who  represents 
the  highest  department  of  this  work  as  the  President  of  the 
National  College  for  Mutes  at  Washington,  to  say  a  word. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  :    Mr.  President  and  your  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  unite  my 
word  of  appreciation  with  those  of  my  brethren  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  spoken  before  me  of  the  hearty  welcome 
which  this  Convention  has  received  and  is  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  stand  here  in  the  attitude  of  mana- 
gers of  this  institution,  or  officers  of  this  great  and  noble 
State.    Allusion  has  been  made  by  the  presiding  oflBcer  to  the 
fact  of  my  connection  with   the  College  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  Washington.     It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest 
that  I  am  able  to  say  on  this  occasion  to  you,  sir,  who  repre- 
sent this  State  in  its  highest  official  capacity,  that  at  the 
College  in  Washington,  where  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
effect  a  culture  that  should  be  useful  to  those  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  who  are  especially  fit  to  go  through  the  highest 
course  of  study  taught  in  colleges,  .we  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  score  of  Ohio  boys 
directly  from  this  institution.    [Applause.]    After  the  train- 
ing given  to  them  here,  they  have  come  to  us ;  and  I  am  able 
to  say  of  them  that  they  have,  in  their  course  at  Washington, 
reflected  great  honor  upon  this  their  early  Alma  Mater  and 
upon  this  State  where  most  of  them  have  been  born  and  in 
which  they  have  been  reared.    Some  of  them  have  returned 
after  finishing  their  studies  with  honor  in  Washington,  to 
take  positions  here  in  the  work  that  we  are  doing  for  their 
class;  and  they  stand  to-day  in  Ohio,  on  their  native  soil,  in 
the  institution  where  the  days  of  their  infancy  were  guarded 
and  where  their  young  minds  were  taught,  as  honored  pre- 
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ceptors  and  instructors,  to  attest  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  the  State  which  has  given  them  so  much.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  President,  I  am  moved  to  add  a  word  on  this  occasion 
in  the  direction  which  you  have  suggested,  in  referring  to 
the  historic  connection  which  is  established  between  us  and 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  whose  flags  we  have  here,  the 
representation  of  the  faces  of  whose  citizens  we  have  with 
us,  who  are  in  a  certain  sense  our  forefathers,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  we  have,  as 
assembled  in  this  Convention  to-day,  not  only  a  historic  con- 
nection with  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  history  of  the 
past,  but  that  we  have  a  vital,  present  connection  with  those 
countries  where  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  also 
going  forward,  with  no  le3S  zeal  and  with  no  less  success 
than  in  our  own  land.  The  proceedings  of  this  Convention 
I  know  will  be  looked  for  with  interest  by  the  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  all  civilized  nations.  The  publications  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Convention  are  found  in 
nearly  every  clime,  as  also  the  reports,  essays,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who  are  here  assembled ;  and  it  is  well  for  us 
to  bear  in  mind  for  our  own  encouragement,  as  we  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  our  work,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cause 
which  has  commanded  the  attention  of  emperors  and  em- 
presses, of  kings  and  queens,  of  national  legislators,  of  im- 
perial houses  of  parliament,  from  the  inception  of  its  labors 
down  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  insti- 
tutions now  existing  in  Europe — that  established  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  Russia — stands  upon  afoundatipn  of  a  million 
roubles,  the  equal  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  the 
gift  of  a  single  individual — that  individual  no  less  dis- 
tinguished than  the  grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.  [Applause.]  The  late  imperial  institu- 
tion, now  the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
France,  has  received  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  benefactions 
of  that  noble  land,  unfailingly  extended  through  the  first 
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revolution,  when  all  the  dogs  of  civil  war  were  loose,  and 
ever  since  this  institution  has  stood  firmly,  sustained  by 
whatever  has  been  the  government  of  the  country,  be  that 
republican,  monarchical,  or  imperial,  and  under  the  last 
empire  in  France  the  institution  at  Paris,  depending  on  the 
imperial  treasury,  came  under  the  especial  protection  of  the 
Empress,  who  gave  of  her  means  and  of  her  time  to  see  that 
the  interests  of  the  institution  should  not  suffer. 

We  may  bear  in  mind  also,  Mr.  President,  that  many  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  in  Europe  have  been  honored  and  en- 
couraged by  tokens  of  recognition  from  the  governments  of  the 
various  countries  in  Europe.  I  will  not  take  time  to  recite 
the  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  for  me  to  refiect  that  even  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  in  Europe,  have  received  marks  of 
distinction  from  the  rulers  of  the  nation  wherein  they  re- 
side. I  received,  but  a  few  days  since,  a  letter  from  an  inti- 
mate personal  friend  in  Sweden,  who  has  for  ten  years  been  a 
patient,  humble  worker,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  institution  at  Stockholm, 
informing  me  that  the  king  of  Sweden  had  named  him  as  one  of 
his  private  secretaries,  and  had  designated  him  to  the  execution 
of  an  important  work  in  the  department  of  general  education 
in  Sweden.  I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  President,  I  think,  to 
enable  us  to  feel  that  we  stand  today  with  the  eyes  not  only 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  all 
the  world  upon  us;  that  we  are  in  communion  with  the 
world  in  a  certain  sense  and  we  are  here  to  be  encouraged  in  a 
work  which  can  not  be  lightly  done ;  but  a  work  into  which 
nerve,  and  strength,  and  vitality  must  pass;  and  as  we  lin- 
ger here  in  these  pleasant  associations  we  delight  to  feel  that 
we  have  the  support,  the  countenance,  and  the  warm  greeting 
of  those  who  represent,  as  you  do,  sir,  the  power  of  the  whole 
State — of  the  people — irrespective  of  sect  or  of  party,  and  i 
that  we  feel  strong,  with  that  support  we  can  go  forward  and 
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strive  to  do  the  work  that  we  have  to  do,  as  God  shall  give 
us  grace  and  strength  to  do  it.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Ohio :  I  move  that  all  further  business  of  the 
Convention  be  suspended,  and  that  we  take  a  recess  until 
three  o'clock,  to  give  the  members  of  the  Convention  an 
opportunity  to  be  presented  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor. 

Motion  carried. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Chapin  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  3  P.M. 

The  President  :  The  discussion  was  interrupted  in  the 
morning  and  I  will  allow  twenty  minutes  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Hammond  :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  point,  and 
that  one  point  I  conceive  to  be  of  some  considerable  impor- 
tance, and,  perhaps,  somewhat  overlooked.  It  is  this :  That 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  should  take  a  little  more 
pains  than  they  do  in  a  great  many  cases  to  keep  up  com- 
munication with  those  who  have  left  the  institution,  either 
as  graduates  or  those  who  have  severed  their  connection, 
still  remaining  as  undergraduates,  and  make  inquiries  as  to 
their  circumstances^  as  to  their  health,  and  try  by  every 
means  to  show  that  the  teacher  and  superintendent  still 
continue  to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  have 
left  their  institutions  ;  and  I  find  that  it  is  quite  a  habit — 
and  I  confess  to  the  weakness  myself,  that  I  am  as  much  to 
blame  as  anybody — for  teachers,  when  scholars  who  have 
been  under  their  instruction  have  left  the  institution, 
dropped  out  of  their  sight,  not  to  inquire  suflScicntly  in  re- 
gard to  their  circumstances.  I  think  if  more  strict  inquiries 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  these  things  that  those  who  have 
left  the  institution  would  see  that  the  teachers  were  more 
deeply  interested  in  them  and  thus  often  attract  them  in 
such  a  way  that  it  might  effect  their  whole  future  lives. 

Dr.  Mac  Intirb  :  The  establishment  of  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  not  en- 
tirely new ;  it  has  been  tried  before.     I  remember  reading 
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an  account  of  an  attempt  of  this  kind  on  a  large  scale  made 
in  Germany  some  years  ago.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  his 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  gives  an 
account  of  an  effort  of  this  kind  made  in  Prussia,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  normal  schools  established  there  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  Departments  were 
instituted  for  training  their  candidates  in  the  art  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the  purpose  that,  when  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  parish  schools,  they  could  instruct  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  neighborhood  in  connection  with  the 
speaking  and  hearing  children.  The  attempt  was  to  engraft 
on  the  common  school  system  the  system  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction, and  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  work  individually 
and  separately  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves.  The 
attempt  failed,  as  all  such  attempts  must  fail.  No  amount 
of  education,  or  study  of  the  principles  or  theory  of  deaf 
mute  instruction,  whether  it  be  by  signs  or  by  articulation, 
can  qualify  a  person  for  this  work,  without  being  brought 
in  immediate  contact  with  them. 

Before  persons  can  take  one  step  in  this  work,  they  must 
establish  a  medium  of  communication  between  themselves 
and  their  pupils ;  they  must,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  progress, 
not  only  be  able  to  express  their  instruction,  but  they  must 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  their  pupils,  and 
must  also  be  able  to  comprehend  their  modes  of  expression 
in  reply.  This  ability  to  understand  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  to  be  understood  by  them,  can  only  be  acquired  by  in- 
tercourse with  them.  A  person  may  understand  the  manual 
alphabet  and  methodical  signs,  may  have  mastered  vocal 
physiology  and  visible  speech,  yet  when  brought  before  a 
new  class  of  deaf  mutes,  he  is  wholly  without  ability  to  pro- 
ceed, because  these  symbols  and  signs  express  to  his  pupils 
theideas  of  a  language  of  which  they  are  wholly  ignorant, 
and  he  cannot  proceed  without  understanding  the  modes  of 
expression  which  they  use — he  must  first  become  the  pupil 
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and  learn  of  tbem.  In  other  words,  no  one,  whatever  his 
other  attainments  may  be,  can  become  a  successful  teacher 
of  deaf  mutes  without  learning  from  them  their  various 
modes  of  expression,  and  that  by  long  and  earnest  study  and 
practice. 

Therefore,  I  think  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  unless  it  embraced  an  ex- 
perimental school  for  practice,  would  be  of  very  little 
advantage  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  in  other  institu- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  speaking  and 
hearing. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  :    Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  for  two 
or  three  minutes  to  refer  to  a  remark  of  my  respected  friend 
from  New  York,  as  to  the  importance  of  deaf  mutes  forming 
themselves  into  relief  and  aid  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  employment  after  leaving  the  institution,  taking 
care  of  one  another  in  distress  and  old  age,  etc.  ?    I  will  not 
take  time  to  reply  to  several  points  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  discussed,  where  not  everything  has  been  said  that  might 
be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  to  one  idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Peet 
I  feel  constrained  to  enter  a  respectful  and  friendly,  but  very 
positive  protest.    I  refer  to  his  advice,  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  given  to  deaf  mutes,  that  they  form  associations 
for  these  purposes  of  helping  one  another,  and  that  they  re- 
strict their  giving  in  aid  of  charitable  work  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb — to  themselves ;  in  other  words,  that  the  deaf  muteB 
themselves  need  so  much  help  that  they  ought  not  to  form 
the  habit  of  joining  in  the  general  charities  of  mankind.    I 
cannot  help  thinking,  Mr.  President,  that  my  friend  from 
New  York  spoke  without  the  fullest  reflection  ;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  would  educate  deaf  mutes  into  a  narrow  way 
of  feeling  and  acting,  taking  them  out  from  all  the  grand 
and  noble  movements  in  the  interest  of  charity  that  go  on 
in  the  world.    I  certainly  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  deaf 
mutes  occupying  such  a  position.    I  would  much  rather  let 
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those  who  need  help  run  their  chances  of  getting  it  from 
those  who  hear  and  speak,  and  urge  and  advise  deaf  mutes 
to  practice  general  charity.  If  a  deaf  mute  has  ten  doUats 
to  give  in  charity  during  the  year,  I  would  certainly  let  him 
reserve  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  those  of  that  class,  if 
I  may  call  it  such — and  it  is  a  pretty  large  class— that  has 
done  so  much  for  him.  I  think  it  would  be  narrow  to  edu- 
cate deaf  mutes  to  undertake  to  help  only  themselves. 

Dr.  Peet  :    I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  let  me 
off  so  easily.    From  the  fact  that  he  criticises  nothing  else, 
I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  opinion, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  say  that  I  said  what  I  did  think- 
ing more  of  the  fact  that  hearing  people  are  so  numerous 
and  the  deaf-mutes  are  so  few  that  the  absence  of  their 
charity  upon  the  great  work  of  the  world  would  not  be  so 
much  missed ;  whereas,  they  could  not  expect  from  the  great 
world,  which  had  done  so  much  for  their  education,  that  as- 
sistance in  after-life  which  I  thought  they  needed.    But, 
as  far  as  the  individual  man  is  concerned,  I  do  think  that 
their  contribution  of  their  substance  for  their  neighbor  is 
beneficial  to  the  individual.    But  I  would  not  press  that 
point  in  the  slightest  degree.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all 
vital  to  the  general  scope  of  the  question. 

Db.  Thomas  Gallaudet:  There  is  a  point  that  seems  to 
be  quite  germane  to  the  subject.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  as 
a  member  of  two  associations,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  deaf- 
mutes  working  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  Our 
Society,  called  "  The  Church  Mission  to  Deaf  Mutes,"  in- 
cluding temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters,  has  about  one- 
third  of  its  Trustees  deaf-mutes ;  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
what  we  can  to  assist  the  adult  deaf-mutes  of  our  country. 

I  belong  to  a  Board  of  ten  Trustees,  five  of  whom  are  deaf- 
mutes,  whose  object  is  to  begin  an  industrial  home  in  New 
England.  We  are  about  purchasing  a  farm.  Our  plans  are 
not  clearly  devised  yet.    I  think  we  have  something  which 
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will  be  beneficial  for  deaf-mutes  who  do  not  get  on  in  life 
after  leaving  school.  We  are  trying  to  work  up  to  the  open- 
ings of  Providence.  We  have  deaf-mutes  and  hearing  and 
speaking  men  laboring  together,  and  we  are  feeling  our  way 
along  in  caring  for  deaf-mutes  after  leaving  school. 

The  President  :  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  right  way  to 
"feel  our  way  along."  I  will  call  for  the  reading  of  the 
paper  on  the  "  Legitimate  use  of  Pantomine  in  the  Educa- 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  Robert  Patterson,  of  Ohio. 

The  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Patterson. 


THE   LEGITIMATE   USE   OP   PANTOMINE   IN   THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


BY  ROBERT  PATTERSON,   OF  OmO. 


None  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  within  the  last  de- 
cade strange  revolutions  in  opinions  have  occurred  in  our 
country  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
shaking  the  foundations  of  time-honored  institutions  and 
usages ;  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them  as  to  discover  upon 
what  basis  they  were  standing  and  what  right  they  had  to 
continue  to  exist.  It  is,  however,  beyond  my  intention  to 
discuss  in  this  paper  the  various  ways  in  which  the  general 
tendency  has  operated.  I  shall  only  endeavor  to  plead,  in 
my  humble  way,  for  the  pantomimic  system  of  instruction, 
which  I  venture  to  think  is  in  danger  of  being  vitiated  by 
the  growing  tendency  to  undervalue  it. 

Prominent  among  the  several  influences  which  tend 
greatly  to  unsettle  the  pantomimic  system  is  the  new  de- 
parture, so-called,  namely,  articulation.  Its  advocates  are 
hard  at  work  with  prophetic  raptures  to  invest  it  with  the 
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glamour  of  success.  Not  content  with  this,  they,  with  great 
diligence  andangenuity,  fill  pages  upon  pages  of  the  Annals^ 
with  articles  setting  forth  its  merits,  and  urge  its  claims  in 
our  conventions  with  an  unwearied  earnestness,  all  with  a 
view  to  influence  public  opinion  in  its  favor. 

Will  articulation  really  prevail  over  and  exclude  panto- 
mime, and  so  become  the  sole  basis  of  instruction  ?  We 
shall  have  to  wait  patiently  for  the  future  to  give  the  answer ; 
should  it  come  in  the  affirmative,  then  must  the  burden  of 
responsibility  fall  upon  the  friends  of  pantomime  alone,  as 
they  have,  all  along,  been  comparatively  passive,  wearing  a 
timorous  aspect,  as  if,  like  the  ass  in  Tristram  Shandy,  they 
were  saying  "  Don't  thrash  me — but  if  you  will,  you  may  I " 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  however,  that  I  bear  articulation  no  ill 
will.  On  the  contrary,  I  admit,  with  great  readiness,  that 
it  is  wonderful  and  interesting ;  yet  I  think  it  can  but  ill- 
become  any  true  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  astray  by  it.  While  I  am  willing  enough  to 
wish  it  all  manner  of  success,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
pantomime  is  the  only  true  method  that  should  serve  as  the 
basis  of  general  instruction.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  can  be  really  benefited  by  articulation,  are,  as  to 
number,  in  the  proportion  of,  perhaps,  one  to  ten,  articula- 
tion should  be  taught  merely  with  a  view  to  give  such  pupils 
an  Opportunity  for  improving  and  disciplining  their  vocal 
powers. 

There  is  no  one,  I  think,  among  us  that  can  step  forward 
on  this  occasion  and  deny  that  the  mute  is  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced. The  victim  of  an  inexorable  fate,  he  is,  nec- 
essarily, not  exactly  as  other  people ;  he  is  "  with  them,  not 
of  them;"  accordingly,  he  can  not,  in  like  manner,  obtain 
mental  development.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  must  be  set 
apart  for  his  education,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  institu- 
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tion,  no  matter  how  old  he  may  be,  he  invaria))ly  preBents  a 
pitiably  low  stage  of  mental  development,  with 

" faonlties, 

Whioh  he  hath  never  need;  thought,  with  him, 
Is  in  ite  infancy." 

His  mental  training  is  then  wholly  entrusted  to  the  insti- 
tution. Is  this  not  a  sacred  trust — a  trust  which  demands 
that  the  method  best  adapted  to  promote  his. intellectual 
growth  and  well-being  should  be  employed  ? 

Debarred  as  the  mute  is  from  receiving  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear,  all  ideas  must,  accordingly,  be  ad- 
dressed to  his  mind  through  the  organ  of  sight.  For  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  we  know  of  only 
three  agencies  or  methods — pantomime,  the  manual  method, 
and  articulation.  The  shortness  of  the  term  of  school  years 
permitted  to  the  mute,  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  necessities 
of  his  mind,  demands  the  application  of  that  method  best 
calculated  to  develop  his  intellectual  powers.  To  this,  which 
of  the  three  methods  can  put  the  most  rightful  claim  f  Is 
it  not  that  one  that  will  reach  the  mind  of  the  mute  most 
directly — that  will  most  easily  lift  it  out  of  its  listless  in- 
activity— ^that  will  nurture  it  upon  knowledge  with  the  least 
waste  of  force  and  time  ? 

As  a  means  of  instruction  in  the  case  of  semi  mutes  who 
are  fortunate  enough,  and  retain  an  idea  of  sound,  and  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  occasional  congenital  mutes  of  remarka- 
ble mental  acuteness  and  vocal  facility,  articulation  has,  it 
is  true,  its  own  merits,  which  are  plain  and  by  no  means 
inconsiderable ;  but  to  attempt  to  make  it  the  basis  for  in- 
structing the  mass  seems  unnatural,  inhuman,  and  contrary 
to  reason.  For,  as  the  mute  is  deprived  of  the  guidance  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  accordingly  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  sound,  it  must,  necessarily,  impose  upon  him 
a  struggle,  long  and  painful, 

"  Thro*  weary  and  yet  wearier  honrs," 
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in  learning  to  master  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  and  the 
pecnliarities  of  speech — a  heavy  strain  both  mental  and 
physical,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  the  motions  of  the 
lips  to  catch  the  words — ^an  unnatural  suspense,  or  holding- 
on  of  the  mind  until  sentences  are  completed,  which  renders 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  slow  and  tedious — a  toilsome 
effort  in  depending  upon  the  memory  to  put  his  own  ideas 
into  expression.  It  can,  then,  be  but  more  automatic  than 
natural,  and,  therefore,  its  tendency  must  be  rather  to  retard 
the  progress  of  mental  development,  so  that  the  results 
attainable  can  hardly  justify  the  great  waste  of  mental  power 
and  time  which  it  entails. 

Pantomime,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  the  vii^tue  of  be- 
ing a  natural  language,  with  decidedly  superior  advantages. 
As  the  early  rays  of  the  dawn  chase  away  darkness,  so  panto- 
mime, addressing  itself  to  the  mind  sleeping  in  the  night  of 
deafness,  reaches  the  understanding  with  the  soft  clearness 
.of  light.  It  gives  to  the  machinery  of  thought  free  and 
methodical  motion ;  it  excites  the  imagination  with  impres- 
sions almost  as  vivid  and  intense  as  though  things  them- 
selves were  actually  seen  with  the  eyes,'thus  expanding  the 
mind  with  thoughts,  i4eas,  and  feelings  unknown  before,  and 
thereby  giving  a  solid  foundation  for  all  future  acquirements. 

Does  it  not  speak  well  for  it  then,  that  deaf  mutes  them- 
selves welcome  pantomime  to  their  affections  so  fervently  ? 
What  is  still  more  strange,  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
semi-mutes  who  are  given  the  benefit  of  articulation  are  not 
a  whit  less  fervent  in  their  love  for  the  use  of  pantomime,  and 
when  released  from  the  unnatural  restraints  imposed  upon 
them  in  schools  for  articulation,  they  take  to  pantomime  as 
naturally  as  ducks  do  to  water.  It  is  one  thing  to  lead  the 
mute  to  the  fount  of  articulation,  and  another  to  compel 
him  to  be  forever  satisfied  with  its  draught  alone.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  escape  from  it  the  very  moment  the 
hand  of  compulsion  is  removed  from  his  neck.  This  proves 
11 
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a  great  deal,  does  it  not  ?  Is  the  old  saying  "  Love  farthers 
knowledge  "  not  as  applicable  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  to 
other  peoj)le  ?  What  possible  good  reason  then  can  there  be 
for  attempting  to  suppress  such  love  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  presentations  that  the 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  pantomime 
and  articulation  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

First :  That  pantomime  is  the  best  possible  basis  for  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Second:  That  the  teaching  of  articulation  should  be 
made  merely  an  adjunct,  to  be  given  in  cases  when^  it  is 
possible  and  will  be  of  intrinsic  value  without  trespassing 
too  much  upon  the  regular  course  of  pantomimic  training. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  as  it  has  repeatedly  been,  contended  ^ 
that  deaf  mutes  learn,  from  using  pantomime  to  write 
in  "an  un-English  manner."  "Nay,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson^ 
of  dancing  dogs,  "  the  creature,  it  is  true,  dances  ill,  but  the 
wonder  is  that  he  should  do  it  at  all."  The  same  might 
with  truth  be  said  of  mutes  with  regard  to  their  use  of 
English.  That  pantomime  is  really  as  accountable  for  it  a? 
has  been  persistently  alleged  is  a  matter  yet  to  be  proved^ 
and  what  strengthens  my  belief  is  that  articulation  has, 
thus  far,  failed  to  prove  a  "balm  of  Gilead"  for  the  evil,  for 
it  is  a  fact,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  those  taught  by  articula- 
tion commit  the  same  sins  against  "  the  King^s  English  "  as 
the  mutes  taught  by  the  other  method.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  expect  the  mute  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  English  in 
the  few  short  years  of  his  pupilage,  which,  according  ta 
authority,  averages  less  than  five  years.  To  attempt  to  yoke 
him  to  such  a  herculean  task,  is  to  violate  all  the  laws  of 
mental  growth,  and  to  make  of  him  a  mere  human  machine^ 
not  to  work  in  symmetrical  harmony,  but  with  deplorable 
jarring. 

All  that  can  reasonably  be  done  for  the  mute,  is  to  give 
him  a  good  practical  store  of  general  knowledge,  with  a 
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clear  understanding  and  a  familiar  use  of  idiomatic  English 
to  enable  him  to  mingle  with  comparative  facility,  both  in 
the  busy,  haunts  and  the  social  circles  of  life.  How  can  the 
best  possible  results  be  secured?  I  scruple  not  to  avow ;  by 
relying  upon  a  habitual  and  dexterous  use  of  pantomime  in 
teachings  implicity  of  language  and  idiomatic  proprriety. 
Not  by  any  means  at  all,  in  using  signs  in  the  order  of  th& 
written  language,  which  method,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  is 
gaining  popularity.  This  method,  I  believe,  is  a  mistake 
which  cannot  but  be  fatal  to  a  true  understanding  of 
the  pure  racy  idiom  of  colloquial  English.  Artificial  in 
its  character  as  it  is,  it  wants  the  life,  the  fire,  and  the 
strength  requisite  to  reach  and  etir"the  mystic  deeps'' of 
the  mute's  mind  effectively.  Would  that  this  were  all ;  but 
a  habitual  use  of  it  tends  to  encourage  a  lazy  habit  of  imi- 
tation  more  becoming  to  a  parrot  than  to  the  pupil.  Not  so 
much  that  he  thus  acquires  a  stiff  and  bookish  style  of  writ- 
ing, as  that  he  gets  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  words  in 
advance  of  ideas. 

What  I  believe  in,  is  in  the  use  of  natural  signs  with 
their  natural  freedom  and  force  to  penetrate  the  gloomy 
prison  where  "  th6  soul  sits  within  its  melancholy  loneli- 
ness, stupified  with  the  excess  of  ignorance,  doomed  as  it 
were  to  a  life-in-death,  to  a  consciousness  of  the  busy  living 
world,  yet  without  the  power  of  mingling  in  it."  What  I 
feel  to  be  of  paramount  importance  is  to  spare  no  pains,  at 
the  various  stages  of  mental  growth,  in  taxing,  to  the  utmost, 
the  subtlety  of  natural  signs,  to  wake  into  active  exercise,. 
"  the  intuitions  of  the  reason,  the  conclusions  of  the  under- 
standing, the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  the  yearnings  of  the 
spirit,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  soul."  Such  is  the 
power  of  natural  signs  in  converting  vague  notions  into 
clear  ideas,  and  in  giving  life  and  force  to  thoughts;  but  as 
written  language  is  the  great  want  of  mutes,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  dwell  briefly  upon  the  power  of  natural  signs  in. 
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helping  to  secure  for  the  mute  an  average  command  of   En- 
glish. 
Says  Mrs.  Sigourney : 

«  Language  is  slow ;  the  mastery  of  wants 
Doth  teaoh  it  to  the  infants  drop  by  drop, 
As  brooklets  gather." 

Now  I  have,  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  mute's  securing  a  good  use  of  English,  comes 
from  pushing  him  along  and  overloading  him  with  words, 
without  powerfully  impressing  their  meaning  and  applica- 
tion upon  the  understanding,  without  giving  the  mental 
organism  sufficient  time  for  assimilating  them.  It  can 
hardly,  indeed,  then  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  break 
down  under  the  heavy  burden  and  find  himself  overcome 
with  confusion  with  regard  to  this  use  of  English.  What  I 
should  maintain  is,  that  we  should  be  content'  with  judi- 
ciously selecting  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  of  most  prac- 
tical use  in  every  day  affairs,  be  the  stock  howsoever  small. 
With  natural  signs,  we  should  accustom  our  pupils  to  fix 
the  attention  first  upon  the  ideas  and  then  upon  the  words, 
which  we  should  explicitly  explain — their  difiisrent  mean- 
ings and  various  positions  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

As  a  captain  leads  his  men  on  to  the  charge  with  words  of 
fire  and  encouragement,  so  with  mind-inspiring  signs  we 
should  animate  our  pupils  with  a  strong  desire  to  obtain 
by  dint  of  patient,  persistent  practice  in  writing  a  good 
command  of  words.  With  energetic  signs  we  should  judi- 
ciously discourage  our  pupils  from  hankering  after  '*  big- 
tailed  words  in  osity  and  ation,"  and  high  sounding  phrases. 

By  pushing  steadily  this  system  of  pantomimic  instruc- 
tion, and  with  a  unity  of  action  among  ourselves  from  the 
lowest  class  to  the  highest,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  satisfaction  of  starting  our  graduates  in  life  with 
^Bure  faith  in  themselves  to  use  simple  but  correct  language, 
if  not  to  ''English  beautifully,"  as  W.  Taylor  said  of  the 
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translators  from  the  German.  Nor  will  that  he  all ;  with  the 
habit  of  acquisitiveness,  which  must,  of  necessity,  grow  out 
of  this  system  our  pupils  will  find  their  knowledge  and 
ability  of  using  language  ever  increasing  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  intuitive  sense,  which  can  be  cultivated  best 
through  a  judicious  use  of  pantomime. 

Such  are  my  convictions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  panto- 
mime in  the  preliminary  education  of  the  deaf  an  dumb — 
pantomime,  which  that  prince  among  orators,  Cicero,  not 
only  admired,  but  also  desired  to  learn — pantomime,  which 
made  Roscius  a  power  among  the  ancient  Romans — panto- 
mime, which  led  Isaak  Vossius  to  regret  that  the  whole 
human  race  does  not  banish  <  the  plague  and  confusion  of  so 
many  tongues,'  and  adopt  an  universal  and  self-evident  sys- 
tem of  signs  and  pantomimic  expression." 


A  paper  was  read  on  the  disuse  of  signs,  by  Z.  F.  Wester- 
velt. 


THE  DISUSE  OF  SIGNS. 

BT  Z.  F.  WESTERVKLTj  OF  ROCHKSTBR,  N.  T. 

I 

At  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  at  Rochester,  an 
experiment  has  been  initiated,  within  the  past  year,  that 
promises  more  satisfactory  results  than  have  hitherto  been 
attained.  At  as  early  a  day  as  the  present  habit  of  our 
pupils  renders  practicable,  it  is  our  purpose  to  require  that 
all  conversation,  all  communication  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  proper  English  words,  either  spelled  by  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, or  spoken,  or  written.  The  suppression  of  conventional 
signs  which  thus  devolves  upon  us,  has  been  zealously 
undertaken  by  teachers  and  pupils.    The  great  subjects  in^ 
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Tolved  in  this  change  deserve  consideration  that  can  not  be 
given  them  in  a  necessarily  limited  paper,  comprising,  as 
they  do,  many  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  psychology, 
the  most  subtle  questions  of  linguistic  science,  in  fact,  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  brief  time  at 
my  disposal  has  not  enabled  me  to  give  the  study  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  paper  demanded  in  courtesy  by  the  learning  and 
ability  of  those  whose  long  established  methods  it  criticises. 
All  that  I  shall  attempt  is  to  satisfy  this  Convention  that 
the  institution  which  I  represent  acted  with  the  moderation 
and   careful  consideration    which  the  importance  of   the 

■ 

change  demanded. 

The  majority  of  our  profession,  we  concede,  favor  the  use 
of  the  language  of  conventional  signs,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
conversation,  but  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  mental 
development.  In  this  you  are  sustained  by  Dr.  Fourni6  in 
his  Essai  de  P^ychohgie,  "  The  gesture  language,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  jieaf-mute's  sole  possible  mediupa  of  intellectual  pro- 
cesses and  of  intellectual  development.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
sole  means  that  should  be  employed  for  these  ends.  The 
richer  and  fuller  the  sign  language  is  rendered  by  intelligent 
teachers — not,  however,  in  imitation  of  any  si)oken  language, 
but  in  accordance' with  its  own  natural  laws  of  growth — the 
better  will  it  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  needed ;  its 
enrichment,  development,  and  p^fection  then  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  our  endeavors." 

Opposed  to  this  principle,  various  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  AnrujU  in  favor  of  the  *^  Natural  method  of  teaching 
English."  '^  K  we  would  teach  deaf-mutes  to  write  English 
we  must  write  to  them  in  English."  These  articles  have  been 
from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  most  success- 
ful teachers  engaged  in  our  work.  These  leaaers  in  reform 
apply  their  principles,  in  some  cases,  to  all  class-room  exer- 
cises, and  make  for  themselves  a  rule  that  their  communica^ 
tion  with  pupils  should  be  by  means  of  either  spelling,  or 
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writing,  or  speech,  others  only  forbid  signs  in  all  parely  lan- 
guage exercises,  while  in  studies  not  essentially  linguistic, 
as  geography  and  arithmetic,  signs  are  used  for  purposes  of 
explanation.  Their  attention  is  given  chiefly  to  school-room 
work,  leaving  the  children  to  acquire  what  language  habits 
they  may  outside  of  school. 

Their  principles  are  in  accord  with  Milton,  Locke, 
Bacon,  Hamilton,  and  others  of^  authority  in  the  world 
of  thought;  with  Marcel  and  Prendergast  who  have  re 
cently  revived  the  theory;  and  with  Henesse  and  Sau- 
veur  who  have  reduced  the  theories  of  Marcel  to  prac- 
tice: But  unlike  those  teachers  of  modern  language  they 
seem  to  disregard  the  effect  of  colloquial  use  of  language  for- 
eign to  the  one  taught.  Sauveur  feels  the  necessity  of  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  native  tongue  during  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  other  language.  If  there  is  such  necessity  for 
this,  because  of  the  antagonism  of  any  two  modern  lan- 
guages, there  is  certainly  immensely  greater  necessity  for  the 
disuse  of  this  native  language  when  there  is  the  wide  dififer- 
ence  between  it,  and  the  one  to  be  acquired  that  there  is 
between  the  deaf-mutes'  sign  language  and  the  English. 
This  contrast  is  between  an  ideographic  language,  without 
known  laws  of  grammar  or  rhetoric,  with  no  literature,  no 
written  form,  with  a  limited  vocabulary  and  range  of  thought 
which  makes  its  acquisition  and  mastery  possible  in  three  or 
four  years,  and  a  language  which  is  analytic  and  verbal, 
with  a  grammar  of  multitudinous  rules  and  exceptions,  a 
language  of  exactness,  which  has  ingrafted  into  it  the  wealth 
of  languages  of  all  nations,  a  language,  so  rich  in  thought, 
so  great  in  power,  that  to  master  it  requires  years  of  study  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  vernacular. 

There  seems  to  rest  on  a  part  of  our  profession  a  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  language  of  signs.  The  conviction 
prevails  that  there  is  a  psychological  necessity  to  the  deaf 
for  the  language  of  pantomime,  bat  there  can  be  no  such 
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necessity,  there  is  no  malformation  of  brain,  no  distortion 
of  intellect  that  compels  one  who  cannot  hear  to  carry  on 
his  mental  processes  in  the  panoramic  procession  of  panto- 
mimic images,  which  is  the  only  form  of  thought  possible  to 
one  whose  vernacular  is  signs. 

Those  who  feel  a  language  of  signs  to  be  essential  to  any 
process  of  development  of  *^  the  deaf  mute  mind,"  essential  to 
the  basis,  in  fact,  of  any  method  of  instruction,  usually  found 
their  argument  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  the 
natural  language  of  the  deaf.  Papers  have  been  read  at  con- 
ventions, articles  have  appeared  in  our  Annals  and  institu- 
tion papers  asking  and  answering  the  question, ''  Shall  nat- 
ural BifpiB  be  abandoned  ?"  This  assumption,  that  the  sign 
language  is  "  natural,"  covers  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
ground  of  controversy.  The  theory  of  language,  as  natural 
to  man,  is  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the  modern  philologists, 
Whitney,  Max  Miiller,  Marsh,  and  Farrar.  The  germ  of  lan- 
guage, Uke  the  germs  of  all  human  possibilitieSi  is  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  infant,  and  of  the  endowment  of 
primeval  man.  Ejaculations  and  gestures ;  impulsive,  nat- 
ural are  common  to  all  men;  but  these  are  not  language. 
Language  expresses  the  relations  of  things,  neither  sounds 
nor  motions  are  language  till  used  with  design  to  express 
ideas,  accepted  as  appropriate,  and  by  convention  made  their 
representatives.  Among  those  who  heard,  the  first  efforts  to 
communicate  thought  were  by  voice  imitation ;  and  so  we 
find  the  root  words  of  language  onomatopoietic.  The  deaf 
mute  denied  this  means  of  communicating  to  the  ear,  ad- 
dresses the  imitative  expression  of  his  thought  to  the  eye 
by  pantomime.  As  primitive  man  who  nurtured  our  lan- 
guage roots  for  convenience,  chose  a  single  sound  from  the 
whole  possible  range  of  sounds  descriptive  of  an  idea  for  its 
conventional  sign;  so  the  deaf  mute  child,  abbreviating 
for  the  sake  of  rapid  communication,  takes  the  salient  or 
distinguishing  feature  in  a  pantomimic  description  of  a 
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sign.  In  this  way  he  forms  a  limited  vocabulary  intelligible 
to  his  friends  of  words  that  may  be  like  these,  whiskers, 
(man),  skirt  tall,  (woman),  skirt  short,  (girl).  He  has  no 
idea  of  relationship ;  has  no  distinctive  signs  for  father  and 
mother.  Of  his  relatives  and  friends,  one  may  be  the 
"  scarred  cheek,"  another,  "  blind  eyed,"  he  may  have  signs 
for  eating,  sleeping,  and  other  familiar  actions  for  common 
animals  and  objects,  and  perhaps  places.  His  vocabulary 
rarely  includes  more  than  fifty  words.  Beyond  this  limited 
range  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  pantomime.  This  sign  dialect 
of  the  deaf  mute  child  is  abandoned  on  his  entering  school. 
His  teachers  communicate  with  him  by  pantomime  and 
pictures  until  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  artificial  con- 
ventional sign  language  of  the  institution.  The  question 
asked  by  the  advocates  of  the  sign  system, ''  Shall  the  nat- 
ural signs  of  the  deaf  mute  be  given  up  ?  "  is  answered  by 
their  own  practice.  If  any  signs  are  natural,  those  certainly 
are  which  are  invented  by  the  mute  himself,  and  used  by 
his  home  circle,  whose  dialect  it  is  and  to  whom  alone  the 
signs  are  intelligible.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  our  schools  to 
ignore  the  signs  which  the  pupil  brings  with  him  from  home. 
If  then  we  are  to  give  him  new  words  for  his  ideas  may  we 
not  as  easily  and  as  satisfactorily  to  him,  give  him  the  spelled 
and  written  words  that  are  the  conventional  signs  of  the 
English  speaking  people,  as  to  give  the  gesticulations  which 
have  become  the  conventional  signs  of  our  deaf  mute  world? 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  sign  language  and  the  English,  as  to  their 
intrinsic  merit  with  special  reference  to  their  advantage  to 
the  deaf.  Following  this  language  back  to  its  beginning,  we 
find  that  Abbe  De  L'Epee  and  Sicard,  disregarding  the 
genius  of  pantomime,  endeavor  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
genius  of  verbal  language.  They  elaborated  a  cumbrous 
system  of  methodical  signs  that  was  as  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage of  pantomime,  on  which  it  was  founded,  as  was  the 
spoken  language  whose  structure  and  idiom  they  endeavored 
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to  conform  to.  It  seems  our  praise  is  due  these  great  mis- 
sionaries, not  so  ]  much  for  the  language  of  their  invention 
and  their  theories  for  the  development  of  the  deaf,  as  for 
their  enthusiasm  and  energy,  their  liberality  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  and  for  arousing  phil- 
anthropists to  exertion,  and  for  establishing  schools  for  their 
education.  The  language  of  signs  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Laurent  Clerc,  an  illustrious  pupil  of  Sicard,  and 
by  him  given  to  the  teachers  of  Hartford,  through  whom 
and  their  successors,  remodeled,  however,  and  allowed  to 
conform  to  its  own  laws,  amended  and  modified  by  every 
teacher  who  felt  its  deficiencies,  it  has  become  the  basis  of 
our  methods  of  instruction,  the  second  nature,  the  habitual 
means  of  communication  among  educated  deaf  mutes. 

This  language  can  not  be  considered  the  outgrowth  of  the 
deaf  mute  mind,  but  the  result  of  the  accumulated  labor  of 
three  generations  of  learned  men. 

There  is  great  difference  of  meaning  attached  to  this  word 
"signs."  To  the  philologist  all  words  are  signs.  The  "  non 
purist "  teacher  of  articulation  says  he  uses  a  sign  when  he 
points  to  the  object  as  he  articulates  its  name,  and  candidly 
confesses  that  the  child  depends  more  upon  the  gesture  than 
upon  the  spoken  word.  These  are  signs,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  that  no  child  can  be  taught  without  such  aid,  and  not 
at  this  time,  nor  at  any  other,  do  we  wish  to  be  understood 
as  opposing  these  isolated  signs,  intelligible  to  all  human 
beings  alike ;  but  they  are  not  a  language.  No  conversation 
can  be  carried  on  by  their  use.  Most  of  those  assembled 
here  by  the  term  "  signs  "  mean  a  language  as  distinct  from 
this  gesture  (of  pointing)  as  an  oration  of  ^Webster  is  differ- 
ent from  the  rude  monosyllable  of  a  Polynesian. 

Signs  once  endowed  with  life  become  instinct  with  spirit, 
having  individuality,  character,  and  power.  Springing 
from  pantomimic  roots,  they  are  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
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pantomimic  art.  They  determine  the  order  of  expression  of 
thought  uttered  through  their  medium.  The  effort  to  unite 
the  order  of  verbal  utterance  with  the  language  of  panto- 
mime  is  a  miscegenation,  and  the  labor  to  bring  forth  a  sys- 
tem of  methodical  signs  results  in  abortion.  Not  only  does 
this  powerful  human  invention  control  the  order  of  ex- 
pression, it  influences  the  very  thought  itself.  The  charac- 
ter, the  morals,  the  religion  of  a  people  are  affected  by  its 
language.  Certain  peculiarities,  so  frequently  remarked  in 
the  pupils  of  our  institutions  that  they  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered characteristic,  are  attributable  to  the  language  in 
which  they  think  and  talk.  As  illustrating  the  power  of  a 
language  to  influence  the  character  and  religion  of  a  nation, 
*'it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  no  large  society  of 
which  the  language  is  not  Teutonic  (Gothic)  ever  turned 
Protestant,  and  that  wherever  a  language  derived  from 
ancient  Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modern  Rome  to 
this  day  prevails."    [Quoted  from  Macaulay's  England.] 

The  best  political  economists  are  generally  agreed  that 
there  can  not  be  two  standards  of  value  at  the  same  time. 
The  baser  currency  introduced  into  circulation  drives  out 
the  more  valuable  and  becomes  the  sole  standard  of  value 
and  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  equally  true  that  two  lan- 
guages at  the  same  time  can  not  be  instruments  of  thought 
and  the  media  of  communication.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
in  our  methods  of  instruction  we  have  ignored  this  fact,  and 
have  allowed  signs  to  be  the  currency  used  for  carrying  on 
the  commerce  of  ideas.  By  this  means  the  English  lan- 
guage has  been  to  too  great  an  extent  retired,  from  circulation. 

We  admit  that  the  English  language  has  its  difficulties 
for  deaf  mutes.  We  have  tried  to  teach  it  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage, by  means  of  grammatical  rules  and  exercises,  and 
l^ave  practically  failed.  When,  too,  the  language  is  taught 
principally  in  its  written  form,  it  can  never  become  the 
means  of  communication  nor  give  the  satisfaction  of  a  liv- 
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ing   language,  even  though  the  latter  be  inferior.    The 
English  language  was  meant  to  be  spoken.    Voice  modula- 
tions, with  rhetorical  pauses,  accentuation,  the  grouping 
together  of  words  that  are  connected  in  thought  and  utter- 
ing them  as  one,  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  utterance  vary- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed — all 
these,  together  with  the  appropriate  facial  expression,  are 
as  truly  a  part  of  our  language  as  are  the  words  and  con- 
structions which  we  employ.    These  accessories  of  speech 
are  often  almost  indispensable  to  the. understanding  of  a 
sentence.    The  deaf  mute,  for  example,  whose  attention  has 
been  given  to  language  principally  in  its  written  form, 
meets  the  expression,  *^  I  slipped  on  my  overcoat."    He  re- 
flects that  the  shaggy  texture  of  his  ulster  is  not  eminently 
adapted  to  coasting  purposes,  and  is  puzzled.    Such  difiScul- 
ties,  arising  from  our  idiomatic  expressions,  we   are  all 
familiar  with.    IS  this  sentence,  instead  of  being  written, 
had  been  spelled,  with  the  proper  emphasis,  the  pupil  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it.    English  must 
be  taught  chiefly  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.    If  our 
pupils  are  to  master  the  language,  we  must  carefully  attend 
to  every  means  which  helps  to  give  the  correct  force  to  the 
words  we  use.    In  sc  word,  we  must  cultivate  elocution  in 
spelling.    The  soul  must  speak  as  well  as  the  lips  or  fingers. 
In  order  to  gain  control  of  this  great  engine  of  human 
thought,  the  English  tongue,  the  mute  must  learn  to  accom- 
pany every  expression  with  its  appropriate  feeling,  giving 
to  the  fingers  every  assistance  that  is  given  to  the  voice. 


R.  H.  Kinney  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  that,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  language  of  signs  is  not 
taught  in  any  of  our  institutions  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  whenever  pupils  have  advanced  sufficiently 
to  be  enabled  to  understand  the  language  of  the  manual  al- 
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phabet,  it  is  employed ;  and  I  may  say  that,  many  years  ago, 
the  lamented  Dr.  Stone,  then  Superintendent  of  this  insti- 
tution, ilrged  his  teachers  to  insist  upon  the  pupils  using  the 
English  language,  whenever  they  came  to  the  teacher  with  a 
a  request;  and  that  the  teacher  should,  by  all  possible  means, 
encourage  them.  The  Superintendent  of  this  institution 
has  kept  a  pencil  by  his  desk  for  many  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  all  his  pupils  who  should  come  there  to  make 
a  request  of  him,  should  take  that  pencil  and  write  it  out, 
using  the  English  language.  I  know  that  many  others  have 
insisted  upon  this  method,  and  it  certainly  is  no  new  thing. 

The  following  paper,  presented  by  Mr.  McGregor,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  read  orally  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  in 
signs  by  Mr.  McGregor. 

;;.'  Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  and  heartily  indorse  its  sentiments. 

Being  a  semi-mute  myself,  and  educated  at  this  institution 
before  the  advent  of  the ''  new  departure,"  I  have  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  articulation,  and  have  watched  its  growth 
and  progress  in  this  country  closely,  and  have  always  been 
anxious  to  investigate  its  results  as  manifested  in  the  grad- 
uates of  its  schools.  Until  lately  such  graduates  were  not  to 
be  found ;  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  greater  numbers,  and  the  result  of  their  training  can 
be  judged  better. 

I  was  struck  with  that  point  in  the  paper  which  refers  to 
the  fact  that  articulation  has  failed  to  remedy  the  *'  deaf- 
mute-isms  "  so  much  complained  of,  ana  the  fondness  of  such 
pupils  for  signs. 

Among  semi-mutes  the  results  of  their  training  in  schools 
of  articulation  is  excellent  and  commendable ;  but  among 
the  congenitally  deaf  they'  are  not  so  apparent.  The  latter 
are  as  sadly  deficient  in  their  command  of  English  as  mutes 
taught  by  signs ;  while  those  from  articulation  schools  are 
far  behind  in  general  information,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
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congenital  mute  who  has  been  taught  to  speak  so  that  he 
can  mingle  freely  in  society  without  the  use  of  pencil  and 
paper,  or  who  prefers  speaking  to  expressing  himself  in 
writing.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions  that  the  grad- 
uates of  schools  of  articulation  seldom  use  their  powers  of 
speech,  except  among  their  parents  and  most  intimate 
friends,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  prefer  signs  and  writing,  but 
if  so,  it  is  because  I  have  been  unfortunate  in  meeting  only 
those  who  do. 

One  instance  only  I  will  mention,  that  of  a  young  man 
recently  graduated,  after  an  eight  years'  course,  from  one  of 
our  most  prominent  schools  using  the  articulation  method. 
He  was  an  exceptionally  ^bright  scholar,  and  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  can  express  himself  quite  plainly  on 
most  commonplace  subjects  to  those  with  whom  he  is  inti- 
mate. When  he  left  school  he  had  no  knowledge  of  signs, 
and  was  expressly  enjoined  from  associating  with  mutes 
using  signs  or  from  learning  them  at  all,  but  to  select  as  his 
companions  and  friends  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  For 
a  year  he  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  teachers,  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  associate  on  an  equality  with  hearing  per- 
sons without  having  constant  recourse  to  pencil  and  paper 
just  like  any  other  deaf  person.  After  a  while  he  sought 
the  companionship  of  mutes  who  could  talk  by  signs,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  became  an  adept  in  their  use.  Then  he 
began  to  see  how  far  he  was  behind  his  fellow-mutes,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  in  point  of  time  in  other 
institutions  as  he  had,  in  command  of  the  English  language 
and  general  information,  and  he  now  regrets  that  he  did  not 
receive  his  education  at  an  institute  where  signs  are  used. 
He  now  blesses  the  day  he  learned  to  use  signs;  such,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  the  experience  of  the  great  majority  of 
mutes  taught  by  the  method  of  articulation,  and  if  that  is 
true,  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  in 
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teaching  them  to  speak  if  it  cannot  be  done  well  enough  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  use  of  it  when  they  leave  school  ? 

Articulation  has  its  place,  and  so  has  the  sign  language. 
Let  each  work  in  its  sphere  without  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  the  other. 

Mb.  J.  M.  Park,  of  Ohio :  (Interpreted  by  E.  M.  Gallau- 
det.)  The  paper  of  Mr.  McGregor  moves  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  I  would  speak  of  my  own  experience  in  this  insti- 
tution as  a  pupil.  I  was  born  deaf,  and  until  the  age  of 
fourteen  had  no  instruction  in  speech.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
being  then  a  pupil  in  this  institution,  I  received  instruc- 
tion in  speech,  and  worked  very  earnestly  and  endeavored 
to  improve  my  speech  for  a  year.  I  felt  myself  to  be  on  the 
desert,  and  was  constantly  seeing  the  mirage  which  I  never 
reached.  I  was  in  a  thirsty  land.  The  time  consumed  in 
all  these  exercises  I  believe  was  time  wasted.  By  signs 
ideas  are  carried  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  \7ith  great 
readiness.  In  regard  to  instruction  given  on  these  subjects, 
I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  through  signs  instruction  can  be 
given  generally  better  than  any  other  way.  I  do  not  oppose 
articulation  for  semi-mutes.  I  believe  it  to  be  useful  for 
them  to  improve  their  speech  and  enable  them  to  com- 
municate within  a  certain  limited  range.  I  think  that  the 
use  of  signs  is  best  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

Mb.  Mac  Intibb  :  Will  the  Convention  suspend  the  order 
of  exercises  for  a  moment  until  the  committee  makes  a  re- 
port on  enrollment. 

Agreed  to,  and  report  presented  and  adopted. 

Mb.  Jenkins,  of  Arkansas :  I  have  listened  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  paper  on  the  disuse  of  signs,  and,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  one  of  the  queries  in  my  mind,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  an  expression  from  some  of  those  who  are  long  ex- 
perienced in  the  work  as  to  the  following  points :  In  the 
first  place  is  there  not  a  tendency  in  the  entire  disuse  of 
signs  to  abbreviation  in  spelling  ?    I  noticed  it  in  one  case 
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this  afternoon,  for  instance,  in  the  sentence  ''we  must." 
Now,  is  there  not  that  danger  in  the  first  place,  of  abbreviat- 
ing sentences  t  and  in  this  way  rather  than  being  an  advan- 
tage would  it  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  mute  ?  The  second 
question  is  this:  We  all  know  this  difficulty  in  our  col- 
leges, that  the  drilling  is  so  distasteful  to  the  student. 
Now,  in  the  use  of  dactylology,  entirely  doing  away  with  the 
signs,  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  translation  of  the 
sign  language  ?  and  is  there  not  so  much  discipline  lost  in 
that  way  ?  Does  not  the  very  exercise  itself,  of  translation 
from  signs,  drill  the  pupil's  ingenuity  in  the  other  exer- 
cises ?  Again,  they  see  new  words :  You  may  give  them  a 
dictionary^  and  they  are  at  a  loss  there  because  the  words  are 
new  to  them,  and  they  cannot  explain  the  new  words ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  ease  too  with  dactylology; 
you  write  a  new  word,  write  out  an  explanation  of  it  by  use 
use  of  your  fingers ;  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a  deaf-mute  a  conception  of  a  word  in  that  way.  I 
merely  present  these  three  questions  so  that  we  may 
have  a  little  more  light  upon  them.  I  think  that  the 
subject  is  one  full  of  importance.  I  see  the  need  of  more 
elaboration  in  the  use  of  the  sign  language.  I  see  the  need 
of  more  improvement  in  it.  I  heartily  wish  that  we  might 
have  some  expression  upon  these  three  questions. 

Mr.  Westervelt  :  The  Western  New  York  Institution, 
which  I  represent,  enjoys  the  unusual  advantage  of  the 
institutions  of  New  York  State  by  which  we  are  permitted 
to  receive  pupils  at  six  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  pupils  who 
will  enter  our  school  this  fall,  will  be  from  six  to  eight  years 
old.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  these  young  beginners  the 
dictionary  to  study,  but  we  shall  from  the  very  outset  give 
them  language,  using  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing.  We 
shall  make  use  of  object  lessons,  and  no  doubt  of  signs,  when 
an  object  can  in  no  other  way  be  represented ;  but  words  and 
language,  not  signs,  we  mean  to  make  the  medium  of  instruo- 
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tion.  A  deaf  child  of  six  years,  haying  had  no  instruction, 
is  very  little  in  advance,  mentally,  of  an  ordinary  hearing 
child  of  two,  and  should  be  taught  in  nearly  the  same  way. 
The  mother  speaks  to  her  little  child  in  single  words  and  sim- 
ple sentences,  making  use  of  signs  and  gestures,  avoiding 
long  and  complex  sentences,  which  a  child  six  years  old 
would  easily  understand.  And  when  the  little  one  begins  to 
talk,  he  uses  first  words,  then  the  simplest  combination  of 
words,  and  his  attempts  at  forming  sentences  are  as  amusing 
and  as  faulty  as  the  efforts  of  a  deaf  mute  child.  But  the 
mother  constantly  repeats  the  little  word-lessons,  and  un- 
thinkingly the  child  imitates,  until  by  slow  degrees  he  learns 
to  express  all  his  wants  in  simple  language.  So,  I  believe, 
must  the  deaf  child  be  taught,  and  so  must  he  be  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  language.  I  do  not  think  a  child  six  or  seven 
years  old  would  derive  tnuch  benefit  from  the  mental  exercise 
involved  in  translation.  If  he  learns  to  translate  at  all,  he 
does  it  without  effort,  unconsciously.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  child  learns  by  imitation  and  repe- 
tition, Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  tells  of  his  oldest  son  that, 
in  his  early  childhood,  he  spoke  English  as  well  as  any  other 
English  child,  but  during  a  sojourn  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  child  learned  from  the  native  servants  about  him,  the 
Provincial,  and  so  completely  did  the  new  language  supplant 
the  old,  that  after  three  months  he  not  only  did  not,  but  could 
not  speak  one  word  of  his  native  language.  Again  removing 
to  the  north  of  France,  the  child  soon  began  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  French 
language  had  as  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  Provincial 
as  the  Provincial  had  done  of  the  English.  The  principle 
here  involved  is  that  upon  which  my  theory  is  based,  and 
which  we  shall  try  to  put  in  practice  with  our  younger 
pupils.  As  the  hearing  child  imitates  the  language  of  those 
about  him,  and  by  unthinking  repetition  makes  it  his  own, 
so,  I  believe,  may  the  deaf  child,  made  familiar  with  language 
12 
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by  seeing  it  constantly  used  by  his  teachers  and  playmates, 
learn  to  express  first  his  simple  wants,  and  as  he  advances, 
his  thoughts  in  words  and  language. 

Mb.  G.  F.  Schilling  :  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer 
Mr.  Jenkins'  question,  having  tried  Mr.  Westervelt's  theory 
with  a  class  during  a  course  of  five  years,  and  after  three 
years  of  labor  in  the  profession.  In  regard  to  dactylology,  I 
found  this  difficulty :  that,  while  I  was  spelling,  or  seeing 
any  one  spelling,  watching  that  pupil  intently,  the  other 
nineteen  or  twenty  would  be  apt  to  make  signs.  Again,  I 
find  another  disadvantage.  In  spelling,  we  make  the  letters 
with  our  hands ;  there  are  motions  connected  with  the  hand 
and  fingers  while  we  move  from  one  letter  to  another ;  those 
motions  take  up  time ;  the  spelling  must  be  slow,  and  there- 
fore is  tedious.  The  theories  that  Mr.  Westervelt  alludes  to, 
I  have  studied  with  great  caro,  and  perhaps  more  than  any ' 
one  else,  have  had  a  chance  to  observe  them,  being  myself  of 
that  unfortunate  class  who  came  to  this  country  knowing 
nothing  of  its  language,  and  for  a  year  or  more,'if  not  a  mute, 
was  at  least  obliged  to  be  silent ;  and,  therefore,  I  know  from 
personal  experience  a  great  many  of  the  difiiculties  that  a 
mute  has  to  contend  with.  I  therefore  resorted  to  written 
language.  Two  results  I  can  speak  of — the  one  is  the  result 
on  the  class,  the  other  on  the  teacher.  To  do  this  work  sue- 
cessfuUy  requires  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
each  day  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours  before  he  comes 
into  the  class,  and  it  requires  very  close  work  all  the  time  he 
is  in  the  class.  If  a  teacher  will  do  that,  he  can  attain  great 
results.  There  need  not  be  any  such  thing  as  deaf-muteism, 
and  if  a  teacher  of  ordinary  physical  powers  keeps  that  up 
for  four  or  five  years,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  much  labor  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  Having  tried  it  faithfully,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  much  interest  and  zeal,  it  being  my  own  theory, 
and  wishing  to  demonstrate  its  correctness,  I  found  myself 
teaching  for  months  after  I  had  left  school,  notwithstanding 
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I  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  throw  off  my 
thoughts.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  a  teacher  comes  into  the 
work  half-heartedly,  he  will  accomplish  no  results  at  all.  If 
he  goes  into  the  work  with  all  the  energies  of  which  he  is 
capable,  he  can  accomplish  great  results  for  his  class,  but  is 
pretty  sure  to  break  down  before  his  time.  I  will  say,  as  a 
whole,  that  I  think  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  use  signs  for  re- 
ligious instruc tion,and  \y ill  necessarily  have  to  use  them  What 
can  you  do,  supposing  you  wish  to  make  a  moral  impression  ? 
Considering  that  our  pupils,  after  they  leave  us,  are  deprived 
of  many  privileges,  there  is  no  faithful,  conscientious  teacher 
but  what  would  feel  that  he  had  failed  in  a  very  important 
particular  if  he  had  sacrificed  moral  instruction  for  the  sake 
of  demonstrating  some  theory.  Signs  are  practiced  even 
in  those  institutions  that  claim  utterly  to  reject  them,  though 
doubtless  unconsciously  and  imperfectly. 

I  want  to  say  what  Iknowj  that  if  the  teacher  is  exceedingly 
careful,  always  exhausting  what  the  pupil  has  learned,  using 
writing  or  spelling  principally,  not  adding  too  much  any  day, 
but  little  and  little,  and  advancing  very  slowly,  there  need 
be  no  deaf-muteism ;  and  if  he  be  careful  in  the  selection  of 
his  text-books,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  pupil  for  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  course,  he 
can  do  that,  and  the  intellectual  results  to  the  pupils  will 
more  than  equal  ordinary  instruction.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  results  are  not  due  so  much  to  the  theory  as  to  the 
fact  that  four  or  five  hours,  more  or  less,  are  well  spent  out- 
side of  the  school-room  in  preparing  the  work  which  is  to 
be  done  inside.  Therefore  let  us  use  signs,  but  so  as  not  to 
abuse  them. 

Z.  F.  Westebyblt  :  A  little  incident,  which  I  recall  to 
mind  just  now,  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  on  that  point. 
One  day  on  the  play  ground,  I  met  the  little  boy  to  whom  I 
referred  a  few  minutes  ago — a  boy  about  seven  years  old, 
who  haft  been  under  instruction  in  the  use  of  spelling  about 
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a  year.  He  had  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  his  smiling 
face  and  bright  eyes  showed  his  pleasure  in  them.  As  I  have 
not  myself  yet  overcome  the  habit  of  making  signs,  I  said 
to  him  in  signs,  with  an  expression  of  surprise,  *'  New 
clothes ! "  The  little  fellow  put  up  his  hand,  and  as  if  to 
remind  me  of  my  mistake,  spelled  "  N-e-w  c-lo-t-h-e-s."  The 
expression  of  his  face  showed  that  there  was  meaning,  to 
him,  in  the  words  he  spelled.  Again  forgetting  what  I  had 
tried  so  hard  to  make  my  pupils  remember,  I  said  in  signs, 
'^Who  made  them?''  and  again  the  little  fingers  spelled, 
"  Miss  Palmer  made  them ;"  and  every  motion  of  the  fingers 
uttered,  as  plainly  almost  as  tongue  could  utter,  the  happi- 
ness he  felt.  I  looked  at  him  again,  and  spelled  (for  he  had 
made  me  see  by  this  time  that  he  was  spelling  every  word 
he  said),  '-Are  you  a  good  boy?"  A  few  days  before  this  he 
had  been  a  naughty  boy,  and  had  said,^'  I  am  bad,  I  will  not 
be  good ;"  and  when  my  mother  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry  you 
are  so  bad,"  he  had  answered,  "  I  love  to  be  a  bad  boy."  He 
was  finally  brought  to  a  realization  of  his  iniquity,  and  when 
I  asked  now  if  he  was  good,  he  replied, ''  I  am  good  and  glad." 
I  think  we  need  no  further  proof  that  the  heart  and  mind 
can  be  awakened  and  developed  in  the  use  of  spelled  lan- 
guage. 

D.  H.  Carroll,  of  Minnesota,  interpreted  in  signs  by  Dr. 
Gallaudet :  Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
now  before  the  convention.  I  consider  it  an  error  to  suppose 
that  signs  give  the  mute  confused  ideas  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage. Experience  proves  that  foreigners,  while  studying 
the  English  language,  make  mistakes  strikingly  similar  to 
those  of  deaf  mutes  while  learning  the  same  language.  To 
illustrate :  In  1876,  forty  or  fifty  Chinese  boys,  who  were 
then  being  educated  in  an  eastern  State,  visited  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  Many  of  their  examina- 
tion papers  and  compositions  were  placed  on  exhibition  by 
their  teachers.    I  examined  these  papers  with  much  inter- 
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est,  with  the  special  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the 
compositions  of  mute  children.  As  a  result,  I  found  errors 
made  by  the  Chinese  boys  precisely  such  as  are  made  so  often 
by  deaf  mutes.  Now,  these  were  bright,  intelligent  boys. 
Signs  were  not  used  in  instructing  them,  yet  they  met  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  those  with  which  the  mute  has  to 
contend.  Again,  a  lady  missionary  in  Asia  Minor,  a  former 
teacher  in  the  Michigan  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  forwarded 
to  a  friend  in  the  Minnesota  institution  a  long  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  native  Armenian  girl  after  several  years'  instruc- 
tion. I  was  permitted  to  read  it.  The  entire  letter  abounded 
in  just  such  grammatical  errors  and  peculiar  expressions  as 
deaf  mutes  are  liable  to  make. 

In  the  New  York  Indqpendent  a  Chinese  youth  is  quoted  as 
writing  thus :  *'  I  may  be  try  to  be  good.  Might  you  hope 
to  heaven.  I  see  Mrs.  Rigdon  teacher  my  class  Sunday  school 
here  every  week,  ^he  has  very  kind  the  boys,  too  like  her 
very  much.  Now  must  close  this  time.  I  will  try  to  write 
you  sooner." 

Thus  we  find  that  hearing  children  from  foreign  lands 
make  the  same  mistakes  as  deaf  mutes  in  attempting  to  ex- 
press their  ideas  in  English ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  due  to 
the  use  of  signs,  as  signs  are  not  used  in  instructing  them. 
As  is  the  case  with  deaf  mutes,  they  at  first  learn  more  words 
than  they  are  able  to  combine  into  correct  sentences.  With 
both  classes  only  perseverance  and  constant  practice  for  a 
long  period  of  time  will  enable  them  to  write  tlie  English 
language  readily  and  accurately. 

I  predict  that  the  combination  of  dactylology  and  signs  for 
mutes,  and  of  dactylology  and  articulation  for  semi-mutes, 
will  be  the  principal  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  this 
country  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Let  each  method 
brought  forward  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  and  the  best 
will  be  sure  to  prevail.  But  the  friends  of  the  ''sign 
method,"  as  it  is  called,  will  not  permit  it  to  be  discarded 
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because  of  the  mistaken  opinion  entertained  by  a  few  that  it 
is  responsible  for  the  errors  the  pupils  make  in  writing 
English ;  and  certainly  it  will  not  give  place  to  any  other 
method  until  that  method  is  clearly  proven  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  end  sought. 

Db.  Peet  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  last 
speaker  has  struck  the  key-note  of  this  whole  matter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Wes- 
tervelt  for  the  kind  spirit  in  which  he  comes  forward  to 
make  an  experiment  in  behalf  of  the  whole  profession.  If 
this  experiment  is  a  successful  one,  and  by  means  of  that  we 
raise  the  deaf  mutes  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  language,  it  is 
our  duty  to  thank  him.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  bid  him  God- 
speed, and  yet  I  know  the  man  well  enough  to  believe  that 
if,  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  period,  this  experiment  is  not 
a  successful  one,  he  will  return  to  his  old  methods. 

P.  A.  Emery  :  Interpreted  by  Dr.  Gallaudet :  If  this 
method  of  spelling  is  used  by  other  schools  in  the  di£ferent 
countries  of  Europe,  we  ought  to  try  to  do  the  same.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  give  it  up ;  also,  if  you  do  all  spelling  it  is  a  mis 
take,  and  if  you  do  all  sign  making  it  is  a  mistake.  It  ia 
necessary  to  combine  the  two  in  order  to  get  at  the  ideas  and 
be  able  to  express  them  clearly.  In  Chicago  my  class  is  in 
a  building  where  there  are  hearing  and  speaking  children 
in  school,  and  sometimes  children  come  into  my  school-room 
who  hear  and  speak — children  who  have  been  under  in- 
struction several  years.  We  have  had  them  write  on  our 
slates  and  they  make  mistakes  as  well  as  the  deaf-mutes  do. 
A  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  for  instance,  who  has  been  at 
school  several  years  would  not  be  able  to  write  a  correct  sen- 
tence. I  teach  my  class  to  read  by  signs  and  spelling  both. 
I  use  some  methodical  signs  in  the  order  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  they  get  the  idea  and  they  write  out  such  a  sentence 
as  this :  ''  That  is  a  good  boy."  They  often  use  signs  without 
stopping  to  spell  out  the  words.    If  we  keep  on  using  only 
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spelling  without  any  signs  at  all  we  meet  with  deaf-mute® 
that  use  signs  almost  exclusively  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  cultivate  this 
mode  of  communication,  so  as  to  express  ideas  rapidly  among 
deaf-mutes  that  you  meet  out  of  school.  Deaf-mutes  are 
sometimes  modest.  I  am  a  semi  mute.  I  can  speak  with  those 
hearing  people  that  know  me ;  but  as  I  move  around  among 
the  people  of  the  city  I  write  to  them  and  get  their  written 
answers,  and  frequently  I  find  in  them  mistakes  as  bad  as 
deaf-mutes  ever  make. 

Mr.  Hammond  :  I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  confirmation 
of  what  Dr.  Gallaudet  argued  with  reference  to  words  coming 
to  hearing  people  through  richness  of  sound.  A  n  illustration 
of  that  was  a  Wisconsin  judge  whose  name  I  suppose  is  famil- 
iar to  many  of  the  people  of  the  State.  In  sentencing  a  crim- 
inal he  said :  ^'  Young  man  ;  I  see  written  across  your  fore- 
head in  letters  of  living  flame,  f-r-oa-d,  fraud.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Mac  Intire  :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
this  discussion,  and  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether 
you  will  not  lay  it  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
the  next  topic. 

Agreed  to. 

The  next  subject  was  then  taken  up :  "  Self-culture  of 
Teachers,"  opened  by  D.  H.  Carroll,  of  Minnesota,  with  the 
following  paper,  interpreted  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet : 


SELF-CULTURE  OF  TEACHERS. 


BT  D.  H.  CARROIX,   OF  MINNESOTA. 


Thus  far  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  have  related 
principally  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  institutions.    Comparatively  little  has  been 
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said  about  the  teachers,  oq  whose  labors  so  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  must  ever  depend. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words,  which  I  trust  may  call  forth 
more  from  those  who  are  better  qualified  to  speak  thaa  my- 
self on  the  importance  of  self-culture  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
Who  that  has  had  any  considerable  experience  in  teaching 
deaf-mutes  has  not  felt  the  need  of  this.  However  well 
educated  a  teacher  may  be  on  entering  the  profession,  unless 
he  continues  his  studies,  he  finds  that  he  is  losing  ground  ; 
that  he  is  coming  down  toward  a  level  with  his  pupils 
instead  of  raising  them  up  to  his  own. 

Tne  importance  of  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  read- 
ing and  study  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  deaf-mutes.  Our  work  may  seem  simple  to  the  in- 
experienced observer,  but  success  in  it  demands  a  great 
amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  constant  reading  and  study.  It  will  not  suffice  for 
the  teacher  to  be  familiar  merely  with  the  matter  in  the 
textbooks  used.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  general 
examination  occasionally  of  all  the  teachers  in  an  institution, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  principal  or  some  other  well  qualified 
person  as  a  stimulus  to  mental  culture.  A  summer  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  might  be  very  useful.  A  series  of 
lectures  and  a  six  or  eight  weeks  course  of  study  on  subjects 
bearing  upon  our  special  work  would  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage. Doubtless  many  teachers  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  such  a  school,  and  a  well  qualified  leader 
might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  as  helpful  to  the  teach- 
ers of  deaf-mutes  as  was  the  great  Agassiz  to  the  students 
of  natural  science. 

It  must  not  by  any  means  be  imagined  that  the  obvious 
necessity  of  self-culture  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  indicates 
that  they  are  ignorant,  or  unfitted  for  their  calling.  The 
professors  in  our  colleges  are  hard  students,  and  there  is  cer 
tainly  nothing  discreditable  in  teachers  following  their 
example. 
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As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mo3t  studious  teachers 
are  best  fitted  for  their  work,  and  rise  to  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  positions  in  the  profession. 


The  President  :    This  topic  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Peet  :  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with 
the  paper  which  has  just  been  read,  not  only  to  express  my 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  spirit  manifested  by  its  writer, 
who,  remembering  the  many  difficulties  he  has  himself  been 
obliged  to  overcome,  urges  his  deaf  mute  brethren  to  refrain 
from  no  effort  that  will  increase  their  ability  to  be  useful  to 
their  pupils,  but  also  to  call  attention  to  the  idea  that  this 
self-culture  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  deaf  teachers  alone, 
but  should  be  practised  by  all  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Every  man  engaged  in  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  a 
growing  man,  according  to  his  opportunities,  a  learned  man, 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  a  philosopher,  and  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  a. leader  of  public  opinion.  In  this 
way  all  our  teachers,  deaf  and  hearing,  will  do  more  for  .the 
cause  everywhere  than  they  could  possibly  do  otherwise, 
and  I  would  givQ  more  for  a  man  who  starts  low  and  ends 
high,  than  for  a  man  who  starts  high  and  does  not  make 
any  further  growth,  for  he  will  go  down  if  he  cannot  go  up. 
Progress  seems  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  case,  that  as  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  unless  there 
is  progress,  there  is  retrogression,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
the  principle  upon  which  this  paper  is  founded.  I  should 
like  to  speak  in  this  connection  of  a  practical  illustration 
of  this  matter,  in  connection  with  our  teaching  at  home. 
I  ask  the  teachers  to  answer  their  own  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  their  pupils.  With  all  of  our  classes,  above  the 
merely  primary,  we  spend  one-half  of  our  school  .session 
every  day  in  miscellaneous  exercises.  One  hour  we  spend 
in  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  get  through  it  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  making  the  pupil  as  familiar  with  it  as  possible  within 
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the  time  allowed  by  using  the  languafi^e  of  signs  which 
takes  up  much  less  time  than  that  of  words.  We  spend  an- 
other hour  in  mathematics,  putting  one  question  at  a  time, 
and  requiring  each  pupil  to  answer  it,  and  so  we  goon,  ques- 
tion after  question,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  whole  subject 
has  been  thoroughly  learned.  The  remaining  two  hours  of 
the  session  we  spend  in  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
or  rather  the  practice  of  the  English  language.  To  a  great 
extent,  that  is  done  by  question  and  answer,  sometimes  we 
show  the  pupils  a  picture,  and  tell  them  to  tell  all  that  there 
is  in  this  picture ;  in  other  words,  to  give  a  complete  de- 
scription of  it.  this  done,  the  teacher  himself,  after  the 
pupils  have  written,  and  he  has.  corrected  what  they  have 
written,  is  accustomed  to  go  and  write  a  similar  description 
himself,  similar  in  its  intent,  better,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  its 
details,  so  that  the  deaf  teacher  is  making  progress  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  make  progress. 
He  is  exercising  his  mind  and  expressing  it  for  their  bene- 
fit. Every  question  which  he  asks  he  also  answers  after 
they  have  answered  it,  so  that  the  result  is  that  the  pupils 
are  getting  a  clearer  style  of  writing,  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  getting  the  best  practice  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  whether  they  are  hearing  personsor  whether  they 
are  deaf.  And  I  would  like  to  say  here,  that  I  think  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  obliged  to  write  for  deaf  mutes.  I 
think  I  have  learned  more  of  the  English  language  in  writ- 
ing for  deaf  mutes  than  I  ever  did  by  writing  for 
hearing  persons,  because  I  try  to  express  exact  ideas, 
and  ideas  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  in  the  simplest  words ; 
and  when  a  man  can  accomplish  this  he  is  a  good  writer. 
I  have  not  reached  that  point  yet,  though  I  hope  I  may. 

The  Pbesidbnt  :  I  want  to  express  my  exceeding  ad- 
miration at  the  very  brief,  terse  and  full  presentation  of 
this  matter  by  the  young  man  who  read  his  paper  so  well, 
jdl  things  considered.      I  have  said  with  reference  to  the 
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whole  range  of  teaching,  that  the  successful  teacher  must 
keep  himself  alive,  and  no  man  lives  longer  than  he  grows. 
The  tree  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  begins  to  die.  A  man  when 
he  ceases  to  grow  begins  to  die.  An  institution  when  it 
ceases  to  grow  begins  to  die.  Life  is  the  grand  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  another  anywhere ;  and  life  is  growth. 

There  is  one  other  topic  on  the  programme.  The  business 
committee  thought  that  the  probability  is  that  that  can  be 
brought  in  somewhere  without  serious  inconvenience,  ^ust  as 
the  Convention  may  choose.  I  suppose  the  matter  would 
not,  probably,  open  a  long  discussion ;  it  would  be  a  simple 
illustration  of  the  process  of  education.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  have  it  now,  unless  the  Convention  is  weary  and 
would  prefer  a  recess.  Dr.  Peet  will  go  on  with  the  illustra- 
tion propounded. 

Dr.  Pebt,  after  drawing  his  illustration  on  the  blackboard, 
proceeded :  In  the  institution  in  New  York  we  have  a  sys- 
tem of  grammatical  symbols  by  means  of  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  express  all  the  grammatical  relations  of  words.  It 
is  founded  on  a  few  single  marks  or  characters.  This  up- 
right mark  (referring  to  the  blackboard)  represents  a  sub- 
stantive; the  horizontal  mark  represents  an  attribute;  a 
diagonal  represents  assertion;  a  forward  curve  represents 
influence ;  two  marks  joined  together  by  a  hook  represent 
conjunction ;  and  a  straight  horizontal  line  divided  in  the 
middle  represents  time.  Out  of  these  six  elements  it  is  pos- 
sible to  represent  every  form  of  grammatical  relation.  For 
instance,  take  the  upright  symbol  for  substantive,  and  near 
its  top  put  a  little  mark  going  upward  in  advance.  Tliis 
will  indicate  the  subject  from  which  the  action  proceeds, 
and  will  represent  the  nominative  case.  Let  the  same 
accessory  go  backward  instead  of  forward  and  you  have  the 
objective  case,  the  recipient  of  the  action.  By  placing  the 
symbol  for  attribute  over  that  of  substantive  you  have  the 
possessive  cage.    A  few  little  modifications  represent  gender 
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and  number.  This  (referring  to  the  blackboard)  would  be 
the  masculine,  this  the  feminine,  and  this  the  neuter,  and 
two  little  marks  upward  from  the  feet  of  the  substantive  would 
represent  plural.  We  take  an  adjective  and  make  two  little 
marks  below  it  and  we  have  the  comparative  degree.  We 
make  three  little  marks  and  we  have  the  superlative  degree. 
Place  the  symbol  of  attribute  over  that  of  another  attribute 
and  it  is  an  adverb.  Take  the  mark  of  assertion  and  vary  it 
and  you  indicate  the  various  moods  of  the  verb.  You 
take  the  symbol  of  influence  and  it  represents  transition — 
thq  going  over  of  the  attribute  from  its  subject  to  its  object. 
Turn  the  symbol  around  and  you  have  the  passive  voice. 
The  verb  "  to  be  "  represents  assertion  generally.  The  ad- 
jective represents  attribute,  and  influence  is  represented  by 
the  preposition.  In  saying  ^Hhat  child  is  obedient  to  its 
parents  "  you  get  in  the  words  ''  ts  obedient  to  "  a  combination 
of  assertion,  attribute,  and  influence,  is  corresponding  to  the 
first,  obedient  to  the  second  to  the  third,  showing  that  ^^is 
obedient  to^^  is  equivalent  to  the  transitive  verb  obeys.  The 
symbol  for  the  transitive  verb  then  is  composed  of  the  three 
elements  just  named.  Place  this  over  the  middle  of  the 
line  of  time  and  you  will  have  the  present  imperfect  tense 
of  the  verb.  Place  it  over  the  back  part  and  you  have  the 
past  imperfect,  place  it  over  the  forward  part  and  you  have 
the  future  imperfect.  Dr.  Peet  then  proceeded  to  analyze  a 
sentence  which  he  wrote  upon  the  slate  surface,  which  ex- 
tended across  the  front  side  of  the  room  in  which  the  Con- 
vention was  assembled.  He  placed  a  separate  symbol 
over  each  word,  by  means  of  which  everything  which  could 
be  said  of  it  as  a  part  of  speech  and  of  its  grammatical 
relations,  was  clearly  indicated,  and  then,  by  means  of 
braces,  he  grouped  words  which  formed  phrases  and  clauses, 
and  placed  over  the  same  the  symbol  which  indicated  the 
function  exercised  thereby,  whether  as  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, adverb,  etc.    The  final  result  was  a  reduction  to  one  of 
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thirteen  forms  of  the  predicate  of  the  English  sentence,  de- 
vised hy  himself. 

Mb.  Hammond:  The  following  resolution  has  been  pre- 
sented : 

Whereas,  Mr.  Greenberger,  of  New  York,  has  written  as 
his  excuse  for  not  being  present  with  us,  that  he  was  to-day 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife ;  be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Greenberger's  excuse  for  not  being 
present  is  a  good  and  sufficient  one,  and  in  response  to  his 
letter  the  Convention  sends  to  our  absent  brother  congratu- 
lations and  earn^est  wishes  that  the  union  he  to-day  celebrates 
may  prove  a  happy  one. 

Resolved,  That  the  example  to-day  set  by  Mr.  Greenberger 
is  commended  to  each  single  member  of  the  Convention, 
with  the  injunction,  **'  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

Dr.  Pest  :  I  think  it  ought  to  be  amended  in  one  important 
particular.  I  am  opposed  to  lady  teachers  getting  married 
for  we  lose  them  when  they  do. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  August  21,  at  9:30  A.M. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  August  21,  1878. 

President  Chapin  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  9:30 
A.M. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Wilbur,  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  New  York. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  session  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  President  :  Next  in  order  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Standing  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  beg  leave  to 
submit  a  report  of  their  operations  since  the  adjournment  of 
the  eighth  Convention,  held  at  Belleville,  Canada,  in  the 
summer  of  1874. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  Belleville, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1874,  all  the  members  being  present, 
when  the  Committee  was  organized  by  the  election  of  E.  M. 
Gallaudet,  as  Chairman,  and  W.  J.  Palmer,  as  Secretary. 
Edward  A.  Fay  was  elected  editor  of  the  Annals,  and  the 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  Annals  was  fixed  at  forty 
cents  per  pupil  in  each  institution,  taking  the  number  in 
attendance  during  the  year. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, on  the  13th  of  January,  1875,  Messrs.  Peet,  Oallaudet, 
and  Stone  being  present.  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined 
to  undertake  the  preparation  of  an  index  to  the  first  twenty 
volumes  of  the  Annals.  The  assessment  for  the  support  of 
the  periodical  was  raised  to  fifty  cents  per  pupil,  and  the 
subscription  price  was  raised  to  two  dollars  per  annum.  The 
assessment  was  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  institutions  on  the  16th  of  Novemoer  preceding. 
Steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
deaf  mute  instruction  in  America  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  the  large  collection  of  reports,  photographs  of  buildings, 
etc.,  contributed  by  the  institutions  through  the  Committee, 
were  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  department  of  educap 
tion  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  that  the  same  col- 
lection is  now  a  part  of  the  Exposition  at  Paris. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  12th  of  July,  1876,  all  the  members  being  present. 
The  report  of  the  editor  at  this  meeting  showing  the  receipt 
of  a  larger  revenue  than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses 
authorized  by  the  Committee,  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent, 
was  made  on  the  assessment,  making  it  forty  cents  per  pupil 
after  January,  1877. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  New 
York  on  the  7th  of  November,  1877,  all  the  members  being 
present.  At  this  meeting  the  invitation  irom  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  for  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Convention  at  Columbus,  was  accepted. 

It  was  decided  to  undertake  the  reprinting  qf  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Annals,  copies  of  which  are  frequently  in  de- 
mand to  complete  sets,  and  which  cannot  be  furnished  by 
the  Committee  nor  b^  any  of  the  institutions.  The  editor 
was  authorized  to  print  an  edition  of  500  copies  of  the  first 
volume,  and  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  printing  office  of 
the  New  York  Institution. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  the  16th 
inst.  in  this  place.    The  following  report  from  the  editor 
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was  presented  to  the  Committee,  covering  the  period  since 
his  appointment  in  1874  to  date  : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Augmt  16,  1878. 

£.  M.  Gallaudbt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  ExeouUre  Committee  of  Conven- 
tion oj  American  Inetrwitore  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 

■ 

Sir:  My  receipts  and  disbaroemento  as  editor  of  the  AnnaU  since  the 
la«t  meeting  of  the  Ezecative  Committee  (November  7,  ^S77),  have  been 
as  follows : 

Beoeipis, 

From  balance  on  hand  November  7,  1877 $1,034  88 

"     assessments  on  institntions 1,046  10 

"     individoal  subscriptions.... 76  44 

"     sale  of  back  numbers 5  00 

Total 12,168  42 

DUbureements, 

For  printing,  etc $1,070  89 

"   salarv  of  editor 300  00 

**   articles  of  contribntors 115  50 

'^   postage,  expressage,  stationery,  etc   69  93 

'*   traveling  expenses  of  the  Executive  Committee 40  36 

Balance  on  hand 565  84 

Total $2,162  42 

I  submit  herewith,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee,  the  book  in 
which  the  accounts  have  'been  kept,  together  with  vouchers  for  all  the 
disbursements. 

About  fifty  copies  of  each  number  remain  on  hand. 

My  receipts  and  disbursements  as  editor  of  the  Annals  since  the  report 
submitted  to  the  eighth  Convention  (July  15, 1874),  have  been  as  follows : 

Receipts, 

From  balance  on  hand  July  15,  1874 $91  31 

"     assessments  on  institutions 6,775  60 

"     individual  subscriptions 337  35 

''     sale  of  extra  and  back  numbers 10  23 

"     advertisements 124  97 

'*     sale  of  lithographic  stone 50  00 

Total $7,289  46 

Disbursements, 

For  printing,  engraving,  and  li thographing $4,016  40 

"   salarv  of  editor 1,600  00 

*'   articles  of  contributors 635  75 

"   postage,  expressage,  stationery,  etc 324  52 

"    oackvolumes 45  00 

"   traveling  expenses  of  Executive  Committee 101  95 

Balance  on  hand  August  17, 1878 565  84 

Total $7,289  46 
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At  the  time  of  the  eighth  Conventioii,  the  rate  of  asfiessmeDt  wfs  forty 
cents  a  pupil,  based  on  the  namber  of  pupils  connected  with  the  mstitn- 
ttons  during  the  year  1669.  This  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1874.  Duriuff  1875  and  1876,  the  assessment  was  increased  to  fifty  cents 
a  pupil,  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  actually  present  in  tho  institu- 
tions on  the  16th  of  November  preceding.  This  increase  enabled  the 
Committee  to  accumulate  a  small  surplus,  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  reprint  of  volume  one,  and  the  publication  of  the  index  ^o  the  first 
twenty  volumes.  Since  1876,  the  rate  has  been  reduced  to  forty  cents  a 
pupil,  based  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  iustitutions  on 
the  first  of  Deeember  in  that  year. 

The  following  institutions  now  pay  the  assessments  in  full  as  made  by 
the  Committee : 

American $120  00 

New  York 194  00 

Pennsylvania 126  80 

Kentucky 32  00 

Ohio 169  to 

Virginia 33  60 

Indiana 121  '20 

Illinois 141  60 

Oeorgia 14  40 

South  Carolina '. 9  60 

Missouri 90  80 

Louisiana 12  40 

Wisconsin 62  80 

Michigan 70  80 

Iowa 40  00 

Mississippi 9  60 

Texas 16  80 

Columbia 50  00 

Alabama 17  20 

California 26  60 

Karsas 33  20 

LeConteulx 20  00 

New  YorK  Improved 40  40 

Clarke 26  00 

Arkansas 18  40 

Nebraska i 15  60 

West  Virginia 25  60 

Oregon 10  40 

Maryland  (Colored) 4  80 

Central,  N.Y 40  00 

Western,  N.Y 17  20 

Halifax 14  80 

Ontario 99  50 

The  following  pay  less  than  the  assessments : 

Amonnt        Amonnt 
assesaed.  paid. 

Tennessee |42  00       (30  00 

North  Carolina 54  80         20  00 

Maryland i 36  00         25  00 

The  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  institutions,  and 
the  various  private,  sectarian,  and  day  schools  do  not  share  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  AnnaUf  but  many  of  their  teachers  subscribe  for  it  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  first  volume  has  been  reprinted  during  the  past  year.    Four  hun- 
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dred  copies  hft^e  been  diatribated  among  the  inititntions  contribating  to 
^e  sapport  of  the  AnnaU,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  aaeese- 
ments  and  free  of  chargOi  while  one  hundred  copies  are  retained  for  fntare 
demand. 

The  compilation  and  publication  of  the  index  to  the  ftret  twenty  vol- 
ames  was  committed  to  the  editor,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Rov.  H.  W.  Syle,  who 
nad  already  taken  some  steps  toward  the  preparation  of  suoli  a  work. 
The  first  part,  including  the  index  of  authors,  was  completed  and  printed 
about  two  years  ago;  the  topical  index,  the  preparation  of  which  has 
proved  a  labor  of  great  magnitude,  has  been  delayed  by  illness  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Syie  and  the  pressure  of  his  other  duties.  It  is  hoped  the 
entire  work  will  soon  be  published,  and  tlie  rich  material  contained  in 
these  volumes  of  the  Annals,  so  important  to  all  students  of  the  literature 
of  the  profession,  thus  made  much  more  available  than  at  present  for 
reference  and  use. 

BespectfuUy  submitted.  .  £.  A.  Fay,  Editor, 

The  accounts  of  the  editor  and  his  voachers  have  been  ex- 
amined, from  time  to  time,  by  the  Committee,  and  found  to 
be  correct.  ^ 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  editor  was 
authorized  to  make  arranp^ements  with  the  publishing  house 
of  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  the  Annals^ 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  its  circulation. 

The  annual  income  of  the  AnnaU  from  all  sources,  sup- 
posing the  present  rate  of  assessment  to  be  continued,  and 
all  the  institutions  which  now  eoatribute  to  its  support  to 
bear  the  same  share  of  the  burden  as  at  present,  will  be 
$1,890.  This  estimate  makes  no  provision  for  the  possibility, 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  occur,  of  some  institution  or  insti- 
tutions failing  to  pay  the  assessments.  It  would  be  prudent, 
therefore,  to  estimate  the  income  at  not  over  91,800  per  an- 
num. 

The  average  annual  disbursements  for  all  expenses  during 
the  past  four  years,  not  including,  however,  the  reprint  of 
Volume  I,  has  been  $1,51K).  It  is  possible  that  the  cost  of 
printing  may  be  reduced  somewhat  further  by  making  a 
special  effort,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  count  on  this  until  the 
effort  has  been  made.  This  estimate  gives  us  a  yearly  bal- 
ance of  $210,  which  will  nearly,  but  not  quite,  enable  us 
during  the  coming  two  years,  to  reprint  the  second  volume 
of  the  AnnaU,  The  present  surplus  is  not  much,  if  any, 
more  than  is  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  index.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  after  the  publication  of  the  index 
and  the  second  volume  of  the  AnnaU,  both  of  which  we  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  within  two  years,  the  Committee  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  assessment  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  who  sustain  the 
AnnaU  to  learn  that  the  circulation  of  this  periodical  has 

IS 
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extended  beyond  our  own  country  into  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Brazil.  Its  articles  are  often 
translated  and  quoted  in  the  foreign  periodicals  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  coQgrat- 
ulate  the  Convention,  and  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  work 
of  deaf-mute  education,  on  the  full  and  reliable  support  the 
AnruUa  now  receives  from  the  boards  of  direction  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  members  of  our  profession  will  take  a  pride  in 
sustaining  the  character  of  the  publication  by  the  prepara- 
tion  of  articles  that  shall  be  of  value  to  teachers  of*  the  deaf 
and  dumb  throughout  the  world. 

Respectfully  su'jmitted.        E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

Edward  C.  Stone, 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet, 
Thos.  Mac  Intire, 
W.  J.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Gudger  :  Mr.  President,  this  morning  brings  the  first 
information  I  have  had  that  my  State  is  so  far  behind  in 
the  matter  of  contributing  to  the  American  Annals.  I,  sir, 
am  sorry  that  this  is  the  case,  and  if  I  had  had  intimation 
of  it  before  this  time,  it  should  not  have  been  so,  and  if  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  do  me  the  justice  to  amend 
their  report,  and  place  North  Carolina  in  the  list  of  States 
that  have  paid  their  full  subscription,  I  will  give  them  a 
draft  this  morning  for  the  amount.  [Applause.]  I  desire  to 
say  this,  sir :  North  Carolina  ma^  be  slow,  but  never  unjust. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  :  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  the  cor- 
rection. It  must  have  been  through  some  inadvertence  that 
the  case  is  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Holton  :  I  see  in  this  an  appeal  for  the  widening  of 
the  circulation  of  this  paper.  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
paper,  but  I  rise  to  state  a  little  incident. 

The  President  :    The  report  is  now  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Talbot  :  I  move  that  this  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  accepted  and  adopted  as  a  full  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Annais. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


THE  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  TRUS- 
TEES OP  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 


BT  SAMUKL  A.  ECHOLS. 


Mk.  Prebident,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  deem  it  due 
to  myself  to  state  that  the  limited  time  I  have  had  in  which 
to  prepare  this  paper,  necessarily  renders  its  execution  crude 
and  imperfect.  I  had  no  idea,  when  I  met  you,  of  appearing 
before  the  Convention  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a  lis- 
tener or  observer.  I  came,  not  to  instruct  you,  but  to  learn, 
from  the  utterances  of  those  who  have  made  the  subject  the 
study  of  their  lives,  whatever  might  enlighten  my  mind, 
and  qualify  me  to  work  intelligently  in  the  great  cause  of 
the  care  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Your  discussions  assume  a  broad  latitude,  and  cover  all  the 
ground  coming  under  the  scope  of  your  duties  and  authority 
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Mr.  Stone,  from  the  Committee  upon  Invitations,  then  re- 
ported the  names  of  additional  persons  as  invited  to  take 
seats  with  the  Convention  as  honorary  members,  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  proceedings. 

The  Pke^ident  :  Thete  gentlemen  will  regard  themselves 
as  invited  lo  sit  with  us,  w  ithout  going  through  the  formality  { 

of  takii.g  a  vote.     I  am  very  happy  to  receive  them,  and  it  j 

is  to  me  a  very  happy  circumstance  that,  by  a  fortunate  over- 
lapping, we  are  permitted  to  see  the  faces  of  the  members  of 
another,important  kindred  association. 

The  President  :  Are  there  other  reports  ready  ?  If  not, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  regular  order,  v<hi(;h  i.s  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  '*The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Trustees  of 
State  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by  S  A.  Echols^ 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fay,  of  Washington,  will  interpret  the  pa- 
per. 
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as  instructora.  Your  conclusions,  drawn  from  intimate  asso- 
ciation with,  and  your  experience  in,  the  education  and 
training  of  deaf  mutes,  should  be  made  the  rules  of  training 
aDd  instruction  in  our  institutions. 

And  yet  the  adoption  of  the  methods  and  measures  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunates  under 
your  immediate  charge  rests  largely  in  the  discretion  of  those 
to  whom  the  States  entrust  the  oversight  and  general  man- 
agement of  their  institutions.  It  is  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  trustees,  directors,  or  commissioners 
that  I  propose  here  briefly  to  comment.  Occupying  the  posi- 
tion myself  of  a  trustee,  I  feel  sure  that  I  may  speak  freely 
my  convictions  without  incurring  from  brother  trustees  of 
the  various  institutions  of  our  country,  absent  or  attending 
on  this  Convention,  any  charge  of  presumption  in  address- 
ing them  as  I  shall  do. 

I  shall  consider  first  the  objects  of  the  States  in  appointing 
boards  of  trustees  for  the  management  of  their  institutions. 
And,  first  under  this  head,  I  shall  premise  that  the  institu- 
tions themselves  are  established  by  the  States  as  public  chari- 
ties.   Actuated  by  a  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  the 
people,  through  their  representatives,  provide  homes  and 
schools  at  the  public  expense  for  those  of  their  fellow-citizens 
on  whom  the  hand  of  Providence  has  been  laid,  depriving 
them  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  speech.    The  spirit  of 
Him  who,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  walked  up  and 
down  through  Galilee  showing  mercy  to  the  afflicted,  is  still, 
thank  God,  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  actuating  deeds  of 
kindness  and  provisions  of  charity.    These  institutions  have 
not  been  established  by  the  States  as  investments  from  which 
to  realize  profits  from  the  afflicted,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  them  with  secular,  moral,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  they  can  obtain  nowhere  else  than  in  institutions 
of  this  kind. 
The  duties  of  boards  of  trustees  of  these  institutions  are 
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the  carrying  out  of  the  ohjects  for  which  the  institntions 
were  established.  Our  mission  is  to  seek  the  fullest  accom- 
plishment of  the  benefits  our  States  have  invited  their 
afflicted  children  to  be  partakers  of.  Not  idly  to  meet  as  an 
auditing  committee  to  approve  vouchers  for  expenditures; 
not  to  be  set  up  like  so  many  figure-heads  in  a  mummy  show, 
nor  to  play  the  part  of  pliant  tools  to  the  diversified  whims 
of  different  legislatures.  Occupying  the  positions  we  do,  we 
should  seek  to  control  legislation  bearing  upon  the  afiairs  of 
our  institutions. 

I  would  not  be  considered  extravagant  in  my  ideas  upon 
this  point,  but  I  state  as  my  convictions  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  will,  when  properly  petitioned,  grant  the  appro- 
priations and  enact  the  legislation  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  its  charitable  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  devolving  upon  the  board  of  trustees  is  to 
furnish  the  law-makers  and  people  of  the  State  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  requirements  of  the  institution.  How  are  leg- 
islators to  vote  intelligently  upon  any  question,  unless  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  it  ?  From  whom 
shall  legislators  receive  information  relative  to  the  wants  of 
our  institutions,  except  from  the  trustees  ? 

I  shall  beg  pardoii  for  introducing  a  brief  recital  of  personal 
experience  upon  this  point.  It  is  generally  known  among 
the  members  of  this  Convention  that  the  Georgia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has,  until  recently,  occupied  a  place 
at  the  foot  of  this  class  of  institutions.  It  was  far  from 
accomplishing  the  amount  of  good  contemplated  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  what  was  done  was  but  poorly  done. 

When,  nearly  three  years  ago,  I  was  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature to  a  membership  on  the  board  of  trustees,  I  found  my- 
self associated  with  eight  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
afflicted  with  strong  symptoms  of  American  statesmanship. 
They  spent  three  days  in  tinkering  with,  amending,  and 
prating  over  a  constitution,  and  in  adopting  a  patch-work 
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code  of  by-laws  as  long  as  the  law  of  Moses  and  far  more 
abstruse.  As,  for  three  days,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  those  Solons 
in  the  management  of  deaf  and  dumb  institution?,  and  saw, 
like  the  Alpine  peaks  to  the  tourists, 

"  Laws  upon  laws  arise 
Before  my  wunderi og  ejva," 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  placed  in  a  responsibility  compared 
with  which  that  of  a  United  States  Congressman  was  light. 
They  ramified  every  department,  and  prescribed  th*i  duties 
of  every  creature  that  mOved  on  two  feet  within  or  about  the 
institution.  They  would  have  no  principal  or  superintend- 
ent, but  preferred  to  govern  directly,  from  the  board,  every 
person  connected  with  the  institution,  from  the  principal 
teacher  down  to  the  washer- woman.  It  is  needles:^  that  I 
state  the  results  of  this  system  ;  it  could  lead  only  to  disas- 
ter. 

At  that  very  time  the  condition  of  our  buildiug-j  and 
grounds  was  disgraceful  to  the  State,  deterring  parents  of 
scores  of  children  from  sending  them  to  school.  "Geutle- 
men,"  I  appealed  to  them,  "why  don't  you  get  money  from 
the  State  to  repair  and  refurnish  these  buildings?"  The  sol- 
emn reply  was,  that  if  we  asked  the  legislature  for  five  thous- 
and dollars  with  which  to  make  the  needed  improvements, 
the  board  would  be  considered  extravagant,  and  we  should 
all  be  discharged. 

It  now  became  a  question  with  me  whether  I  should  resign 
my  connection  with  such  a  board,  or  seek,  in  behalf  of  the 
affiicted  children  of  the  state  to  have  the  legislature  effect 
the  refoirm  the  trustees  refused  to  undertake.  Mr.  Connor, 
our  present  efficient  superintendent — then  the  principal 
teacher — had  his  resignation  written.  The  ten  years  he  had 
spent  in  appealing  to  the  board  for  reform  having  been 
fruitless  of  results,  his  heart  had  grown  faint.  I  begged  him 
to  withhold  his  resignation.  A  day  or  two  later  I  wrote  my 
resignal;ion  as  trustee,  and  was  about  forwarding  it  to  the 
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Governor,  when  my  wife  walked  into  my  office,  leading  my 
little  deaf-mute  daughter  by  the  hand.    I  told  her  of  my  de- 
termination.   Pointing  to  our  little  girl,  who  had  climbed 
on  my  knee,  she  said:  "  Are  you  doing  your  duty  by  your 
child,  and  those  afflicted  as  she  is,  to  make  this  surrender  ? 
Their  cause  is  in  your  hands;  don't  forsake  it."    The  eyes  of 
my  child  were  turned  appealingly  to  mine.    I  tore  up  my 
resignation,  and  on  the  same  day  I  handed  to  the  Governor 
a  minority  report  [from  the  board,  signed  by  myself  only. 
When  the  legislature  met  I  went  to  work,  and  for  three 
weeks,  by  day  and  by  night,  I  assailed  the  ears  of  the  mem- 
bers with  the  cause  of  our  afflicted.    My  minority  report 
was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  181  to  19,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  for  Mr.  Connor,  and  of  having  him,  as  the  man 
most  competent  to  do  so,  draft  every  liae  of  the  new  law 
under  which  our  institution  should  be  governed.    The  legis- 
lature revised  the  board  of  trustees,  retaining  me  alone  from 
the  old  board.     And  now,  within  eighteen  months,  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Connor  as  superintendent,  we 
have  more  than  doubled  our  attendance ;    have  expended 
several  thousand  dollars  in  repairing  and  refurnishing  the 
institution;  and  to-day,  in  the  harmony  of  its  operations, 
efficiency  of  its  work,  and  economy  of  its  administration, 
our  little  institution  ha3,  in  my  judgment,  risen  to  be  the 
peer  of  any  in  the  land. 

As  man's  faith  is  judged  by  bin  work,  I  have  related  the 
history  of  our  institution,  and  the  reform  that  has  been 
effected,  to  illustrate  my  position :  that  if  the  cause  of  our 
afflicted  friends  be  properly  presented  to  the  legislatures 
they  will  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  appeals  of  the  boards 
of  trustees.  Show  me  an  iustitution^that  is  liberally  fostered 
by  the  state,  and  I  will  show  you  an  active,  earnest  working, 
zealous  board  of  trustees.  Given  an  inert  or  narrow-minded 
board,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  institution  is 
illiberally  provided  for  by  the  state.    Why  ?    Because,  out 
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of  every  one  bnndred  representatives  of  the  people  in  their 
legislatures,  yoa  will  find  seventy-five  who  know  little  more 
of  their  institution  thiCh  the  fact  of  its  existence.  In  these 
days  of  financial  depression,  with  the  people  suffering  and 
crying  for  relief,  it  is  but  natural  that  "  retrenchment  and 
reform "  should  be  the  policy  of  their  representatives. 
Nowhere  does  this  sentiment  exist  more  strongly  than  in 
my  state,  and  yet,  to  our  appeals  for  our  institution,  I  will 
guarantee  that  out  of  219  members  there  will  not  be  19  to 
refuse  our  requirements.  And  are  the  people  of  other  states 
less  humane  than  the  people  of  Georgia  ?  I  do  not  believe 
80.  If  the  appeal  be  made  in  the  earnest  manner  which 
humanity  justifieS|  there  is  not  a  legislature  of  any  state 
which  will  not  promptly  respond,  and  generously,  too.  And 
so  I  hold  that  the  responsibility  for  procuring  the  necessary 
support,  funds,  or  other  appropriations  for  state  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  devolves  upon  their  boards  of 
trustees. 

But  the  question  arises,  What  constitute  the  necessities  of 
an  institution  ?  Does  the  beneficence  of  the  state  contem- 
plate, in  the  management  of  its  institution,  the  meagre  com- 
forts of  the  almshouse,  or  such  as,  for  instance,  surround  the 
children  of  the  institution  whose  guests  we  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  ?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  edifice,  with 
its  elegant  appointments,  its  almost  luxurious  comforts,  and 
its  beauty  of  architectural  design,  towers  toward  heaven,  a 
monument  to  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  the  people  of 
Ohio.  Were  I  a  stranger  from  a  foreign  land,  having  enjoyed 
none  of  the  opportunities  we  now  enjoy  of  knowing  the  gen- 
erosity and  hospitality  of  her  citizens,  yet,  should  I  be  in- 
formed that  this  magnificent  and  costly  structure' had  been 
erected  by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  her  deaf  and  dumb  children, . 
I  could  bend  my  head  in  homage  to  a  people  entertaining^ 
in  their  hearts,  the  spirit  of  such  divine  charity.  In  the 
shimmering  of  the  sunlight  upon  its  minarets  and  towers 
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we  can  read  the  falfiUment  of  the  command  of  Him  whoee 
divine  care  was  about«the  afflicted :  "  Feed  my  lambs."  And 
to-day,  with  all  her  nntold  wealth,  with  her  grand  resources, 
with  her  galaxy  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  with  one  of 
her  sons  occupying  the  most  exalted  station  in  the  gift  of 
our  nation,  Ohio's  institutions  of  charity  are  the  proudest 
and  most  enduring  monument  to  her  patriotism  and  her 
civilization. 

Well,  every  state  can  not  afford  such  magnificent  charities 
as  can  the  wealthy  State  of  Ohio ;  yet  the  spirit  of  her  ex- 
ample is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  education  of 
mutes  in  morals  and  refined  tastes  and  manners,  we  should 
surround  them  with  whatever  we  may  that  will  tend  to  cul- 
tivation and  refinement.  Through  the  eye  the  strongest 
impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind.  The  mountaineer, 
reared  with  lofty  peaks  and  crags  forever  in  view,  scenes  of 
sublimity  and  awe  at  all  times  confronting  his  vision,  is 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  romance  and  lofty  daring.  The  child 
raised  in  the  dark,  squalid  quarter  of  the  city  will  be  coarse, 
uncouth,  and  often  vicious.  The  little  girl  reared  where 
fragrant  flowers  blossom,  where  birds  carol  their  notes  of 
sweetness,  and  where  the  gladsome  sunshine  sparkles  on 
each  bud  and  leaf,  will  be  merry  and  sweet-tempered.  So 
will  the  surroundings  in  their  institution  home  tend  to 
make  or  to  mar  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  souls  of  the 
children. 

Whatever  is  desirable  in  a  home  of  comfort  and  culture  is 
desirable  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  The  state  ap- 
points us  as  guardians  of  her  children  for  a  time,  and  expects 
that  we  should  do  and  provide  whatever  will  tend  to  make 
of  the  children  good  and  refined  citizens.  And  that  trustee 
who  is  narrow  and  niggard  in  his  views  ux)on  this  subject  is 
unfit  to  be  a  commissioner  either  for  the  state  or  its  afflicted 
wards.  Since  the  state  has  established  a  charity,  it  is  obliga- 
tory on  us,  as  its  agents,  to  see  that  its  purposes  be  so  carried 
out  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  beneficence  of  the  state. 
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The  relation  between  the  board  of  trastees  and  the  imme- 
diate management  of  the  institution  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  inflexible  rule  that,  to  every  institu- 
tion or  organization,  civic,  military,  or  financial,  there  must 
be  an  executive  head,  through  whom  or  by  whom  the 
-directory  or  legislative  power  must  govern.  From  our 
national  government  down  to  the  smallest  municipal  cor- 
poration, this  principle  is  acknowledged  in  civic  afifairs. 
From  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies  down  to  the 
captain  of  a  company  of  state  militia,  the  rule  is  inexorable 
in  military  regulations.  Each  railroad  has  its  superintend- 
ent, and  while  the  directory  prescribes  the  general  policy, 
its  execution  is  with  the  superintendeat.  He  arranges  the 
schedules;  directs  at  what  points  trains  shall  pass  each 
other;  changes  the  schedules  as  circumstances  require  for 
the  best  interests  of  his  company ;  looks  to  the  performance 
of  duty  by  the  various  agents  and  employes.  The  directory, 
or  any  member  of  it,  dare  not  change  his  regulations.  A 
train  delayed  ten  minutes,  a  counter  order  to  that  of  the 
49uperintendent  complied  with,  and  a  collision  might  occur, 
involving  terrible  loss  of  life  or  property. 

So,  in  the  management  of  our  class  of  institutions,  there 
must  be  an  executive  head,  who  shall  govern  the  institution 
under  the  by-laws  provided  for  him.  And  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  any  interference  by  the  trustees  can  be  only  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  It  is  all  essential  that  the  pupils,  subordi- 
nate officers,  and  hired  h^lp  should  understand  that  they  are 
under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  for  without  this  sys- 
tem he  cannot  command  the  obedience  of  the  deaf-mutes  or 
the  best  services  of  his  employes. 

The  most  important  appendage  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tution is  a  superintendent.  If,  after  being  appended,  he  is 
found  to  be  incompetent  or  unreliable,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  its  management  under  the  regulations  of  the 
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l)oard,  he  should  be  dropped  like  a  hot  potato,  and  some  one 
Bubstitated  in  his  place.  Aad  no  institution  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  thrive  until  a  superintendent  is  had  to  whom  the 
board  can  entrust  its  management.  .  But  when  the  proper 
man  is  found,  the  board  should  delegate  to  him  the  execution 
of  the  rules  of  government  they  have  prescribed. 

I  have  served  as  a  trustee  under  the  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment; one  when  the  board  undertook  to  manage  the  affairs 
-of  the  institution  directly,  and  the  other  when  we  have  had 
a  superintendent  to  manage  for  us.  The  difference  between 
the  results  of  the  two  is  the  difference  between  order  and  dis- 
order— between  harmony  and  discord — between  economy  and 
extravagance — between  success  and  failure.  I  reason  upon 
this  subject  in  this  manner:  An  expert  is  more  competent 
in  any  pursuit  than  an  inexpert.  I  propose,  when  I  repre- 
49e]it  a  client,  to  manage  the  details  of  a  trial  before  the  court. 
It  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to  indicate  to  me  his  case,  and 
the  point  he  desires  made  or  gained.  But  my  education  in 
law,  and  conversance  with  the  rules  of  practice,  qualify  me 
to  assume  the  detailed  management  of  the  case,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility I  prefer  to  assume,  and  any  sensible  client  will 
accord  it  to  me.  The  physician  who  has  made  medicine  his 
43tudy  is  more  likely  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  disease, 
and  to  treat  it  intelligently,  than  the  parent  or  guardian 
who  has  never  studied  medicine.  And  so  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
•cord  that  our  superintendent,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  characters  of  deaf-mutes,  to  qualifying  himself 
for  instructing  them,  to  studying  the  detailed  management 
of  their  class  of  institutions,  is  more  competent  properly  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  our  institution  than  I  am,  whose  knowl- 
-edge  of  the  details  of  such  management  is  superficial,  and 
therefore  unreliable.  I  can  judge,  however,  of  his  efficiency 
by  the  resulis  of  his  administration,  and  when  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory  I  am  then  ready  to  depose  him  in  favor  of  some 
one  who  is  capable  of  filling  the  office  of  superintendent. 
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But  so  long  as  he  retains  the  ofiBce,  I  know  the  institution 
and  those  connected  therewith  in  my  official  capacity  solely 
through  the  superintendent. 

One  other  point,  coming  legitimately  into  this  discussion^ 
I  desire  briefly  to  notice— the  question  of  compensation  of 
our  officers  and  instructors. 

In  our  ordinary  educational  institutions,  the  acquisitions 
of  instructors  are  considered  in  the  gradation  of  salaries* 
The  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  and  can  in- 
struct in,  other  languages  as  well  as  the  English,  receives  ex- 
tra compensation  over  him  of  like  ability  who  can  instruct 
in  English  only.    In  all  avocations,  too,  the  amount  of  ex- 
pertness  required,  and  the  tediousness  or  severity  of  labor 
are  duly  considered  in   the    regulation  of  compensation. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  instructing  deaf-mutes  have  had 
to  acquire  a  double  education — first,  in  our  own  language, 
and,  secondly,  in  that  of  the  deaf.    But,  in  addition  to  this 
prerequisite,  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  involves  more 
labor  and  patient  persistence  than  is  essential  in  teaching 
those  who  can  hear  and  speak.    I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  managers  of  several  of  our  State  insti- 
tutions in  cutting  down  salaries  to  such  pitiful  allowances  is 
grossly  unjust  to  the  patient  and  zealous  workers  in  deaf- 
mute  instruction.    If  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  those 
who  are  engaged  in  this  work  deserve,  at  least,  a  fairer  re- 
muneration for  their  services  than  many  institutions  are 
paying.    No  State  is  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  such  ser- 
vants, and  those  who  cut  down  their  salaries  to  such  nig- 
gardly sums  are  impeaching  the  liberality,  if  not  the  justice 
of  the  State  as  employer  and  paymaster. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  responsibilities  upon 
us  as  trustees  are  at  once  grave  and  glorious.  Properly  exer- 
eising  our  trusts,  what  great  good  have  we  not  in  our  power 
of  accomplishing  ?  For  every  afflicted  child  brought  under 
instruction,  we  are  the  happy  instruments  of  adding  a  wreath 
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of  honor  upon  the  brow  of  our  mother  State,  while  some  fam- 
ily circle  is  made  happier  by  the  means  of  communication 
being  furnished  between  the  loved  unfortunate  anii  its  dear 
ones  at  home;  and  a  yet  greater  blessing  is  vouchsafed  the 
child  in  affording  it  the  knowledge  of  the  glories  of  a  *^  sweet 
by-and-by,"  where  afSictions  are  unknown.  As  our  Great 
Exemplar  in  works  of  mercy  walked  to  and  fro,  seeking  out 
the  afflicted  that  He  might  bless  them,  so  should  we  seek  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  our  institutions  to  every  one  whose 
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enlightenment  must  come  through  the  instrumentality  of 
these  beneficent  homes.  As  Christ  was  liberal  in  His  chari- 
ties, so  should  we  be  in  the  exercise  of  our  trusts.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  work  commended  to  mankind  by  Him  when 
His  direct  mission  on  earth  had  ended.  Let  us  be  zealous  in 
it,  for  its  fruits  and  our  own  reward  will  be  in  proportion  to 
our  zeal. 


Dr.  Chapin  (Dr.  Peet  in  the  Chair) :  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  the  paper  just  read  with  very  great  satisfaction. 
It  convinces  me  that  Christian  philanthropy  and  common 
sense  are  the  same  at  the  north  and  the  south.  With  any 
one  who  properly  views^the  relation  which  has  been  con- 
templated in  the  paper  under  those  two  simple  principles, 
the  prompting  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  the  judgment 
of  common  sense  i  lust  rest  in  those  conclusions.  I  would, 
if  I  may,  add  a  few  confirmatory  words,  varying,  perhaps, 
in  the  illustration  somewhat. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  now  for  a  number  of  years  to  oc- 
cupy, in  different  relations,  h  double  position.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  a  college,  I  have  a  board]  of  trustees  to  whom  I  am 
responsible ;  as^a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  In 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  my 
State,  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  trustee;  and,  perhaps,  I  have 
had  some  peculiarly  favorable  opportunities  to  study  these 
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relations  from  each  point  of  view.  I  would,  therefore,  first- 
of  all  define  what  I  regard  to  be  the  legitimate  function  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  such  an  institution.  What  does  the 
term  mean?  Trustees?  Trustees  of  what?  What  have 
they  in  trust  ?  Two  things.  They  have  a  certain  class  of 
our  fellow-citizens  who  are  put  in  their  charge.  First  of  ail, 
therefore,  a  board  of  trustees  must  take  the  interests  of  that 
class,  of  every  individual,  and  the  whole  of  them,  so  far  as 
they  can,  under  their  supervision.  That  must  be  the  bur- 
den that  lies  nearest  to  their  hearts  and  heaviest  upon  them. 
Whatever  pertains  to  their  interest,  to  the  advancement  of 
.  their  education,  in  intellect,  in  morals,  and  in  manners — 
anything  which  will  bring  them  forward  as  fit  members  of 
society,  and  develop  in  them  the  germs  of  that  immortal 
nature  with  which,  as  children  of  God,  they  are  endowed — 
must  first  and  chiefly  engage  their  attention.  That  is  their 
first  office,  their  first  trust.  They  are  false  to  that  trust  if 
they  ever,  on  any  consideration,  lose  sight  of  that  interest. 
There  is  also  a  subordinate  trust  which  is  committed  to 
them.  They  have  put  into  their  hands  the  resources  of  the 
State — money  which  they  are  to  expend  for  the  good  of  those 
who  are  most  emphatically  the  subjects  of  their  truBt.  That 
responsibility,  of  course,  must  be  carefully  regarded,  and 
they  must  be  found  faithful  to  it.  But  I  need  not  dwell 
npon  that. 

Then  what  parties  do  they  stand  related  to  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  trust  ?  I  have  indicated  already  that  which 
is  first,  the  one  most  to  be  regarded — the  pupils,  the  youth 
that  are  to  be  educated.  They  have  also  a  relation  to  those 
whom  they  call  to  administer  fo*  them  that  trust — the  prin- 
cipal and  teachers.  They  have  a  duty  to  them  This  duty, 
with  reference  to  the  pupils,  has  been  very  clearly  indicated 
in  the  paper.  It  is  to  get  suitable  men  and  women  to  fill 
those  places.  They  have  a  further  duty  with  reference  to 
those  instructors  themselves— to  sustain  them  and  to  oo- 
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operate  with  them,  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them,  to  hold  up 
their  hands  in  the  progress  of  their  work;  and  if  those 
teachers  are  slandered  from  without,  as  they  may  be,  possi- 
bly, by  false  accusations,  by  a  leckless  press — in  whatever 
way  it  is  done — to  stand  for  their  defense.  Their  reputa- 
tions are  in  their  hands  to  some  extent,  and  they  are  false  ta 
their  trust  if  they  fail  to  guard  those  reputations. 

And  then  there  is  that  other  relation  to  the  State,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  to  the  tax  payers,  to  those  who  furnish 
the  funds — the  interest  of  these  several  parties  must  be 
looked  at.  Trustees  discharge  their  trust  only  as  with  well- 
balanced  judgment — the  best  that  they  can  bring  to  the  duties 
of  their  station — they  hold  the  main  interest  up  properly  as 
ever  prominent,  and  then  in  truth  and  faithfulness  to  all  the 
other  incidental  and  subordinate  interests,  plan  and  act  in 
that  relation.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that,  while  for  thirty 
years  I  have  been,  as  president  of  a  college,  called  to  admin- 
ister a  trust,  responsible  to  a  board  of  trustees,  there  has 
been  no  jar,  no  conflict  ever.  I  turn  to  that  board  for  coun- 
sel when  I  need  it,  and  never  in  vain.  I  have  found  their 
support  always  ready.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  project 
and  devise  any  measures,  I  have  laid  them  before  that  board 
fully  in  the  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that  on  myself  rested 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  these  measures.  I  want 
them  to  be  acquainted  with  everything  that  enters  into  the 
interests  of  that  institution,  and  their  support  with  it ;  and  I 
have  come  now  to  feel  that  anything  which  commends  itself 
to  my  judgment,  and  about  which  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied, 
I  can  lay  before  that  board  of  trustees  on  its  grounds  of  com- 
mon sense.  I  shall  never  be  disappointed  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  it.  They  may  change  some  of  the  methods,  they 
may  suggest  improvements ;  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
them,  and  Ijsan  upon  them,  and  I  am  sustained.  And  in 
that  other  relation,  I  have  tried  for  these  years  to  do  the  same 
for  the  institution  in  respect  to  which  I  have  acted  as  a 
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trustee.  Though  we  have  had  our  trials,  I  am  here  to  say 
to-day,  that  so  far  as  the  internal  operations  of  that  institu- 
tion are  concerned,  troubles  have  never  started  in  the  insti- 
tution ;  we  have  been  able  to  work  heartily  and  happily. 

Mr.  Fay,  of  Washington :  May  I  interrupt  you  a  mo- 
ment ?  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  if  Dr.  Chapin  feels  at  liberty  to  give  us 
some  little  account  of  the  troubles  in  his  institution.  We 
have  seen  very  contradictory  accounts  in  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Chapin  :  I  did  not  think  to  bring  any  of  our  troubles 
before  you.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  speak  of  them,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  trustee  to  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  at  least  to  vindicate  one  whose  reputation,  I 
think,  has  been  sorely  injured  without  any  fault  of  his  own. 
I  will,  therefore,  in  response  to  the  request,  state  ^s  briefly 
and  as  dispassionately  as  possible,  what  I  deem  to  be  the  true 
facts  in  the  case ;  but  I  will  not  go  back  over  a  very  long  pe- 
riod. The  recent  matters,  perhaps,  will  explain  all  that  is 
needed. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  a  gentleman  who  was,  for  good  rea- 
sons, I  think,  asked  to  resign  his  place  as  teacher  in  the 
institution,  has  been  threatening,  by  letters  almost  innu- 
merable, sent  out  to  various  parties,  that  he  would  accom- 
plish certain  things ;  that  he  would  disturb  that  institution; 
he  would  secure  the  removal  of  certain  persons  acting  with 
it.  Those  letters  had  come  to  us  in  various  forms  and  in  va- 
rious ways.  We  regarded  them  only  so  far  as  to  be  more 
and  more  watchful  and  careful ;  in  our  own  quiet  way,  look- 
ing to  see  if  there  was  any  ground  for  those  charges,  and  we 
have  felt  all  along  that  there  was  none.  But,  a  few  months 
ago,  this  gentleman  obtained  the  ear  of  certain  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  which  is  a  board  that  has  the 
general  supervision  of  all  the  charities  of  our  State,  to  which 
our  board  is,  in  a  manner,  amenable.  By  his  private  repre- 
sentations, he  led  one  or  two  of  them  to  think  that  there 
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must  be  something  in  those  charges;  and  that  board,  in  a 
private  way,  sought  evidence,  taking  some  affidavits  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  ground  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  charges.    They  were  pursuing  their  inquiries 
privately,  not  meaning  to  bring  anything  before  the  public. 
But  the  Paul  Pry,  who  is  ever  about  in  these  days,  gets  an 
inkling  that  something  is  going  on;  and  the  first  we  know, 
almost  before  they  are  ready  to  do  anything  on  the  basis  of 
the  charges  they  have  heard,  there  is  thrown  before  the  pub- 
lic a  statement  of  the  inquiries,  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  presentation  of  the  charges,  in  matter  and  in  form  of 
language  such  as  I  should  be  utterly  unwilling  to  read  in 
this  mixed  audience — sweeping  charges  touching  the  whole 
Board  of  Trustees  without  any  limitation — the  principal  and 
the  teachers  to  some  extent — charging  all  with  conduct 
which  would  properly  subject  those  charged  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, if  they  were  tried  and  convicted.     This  was  the  form 
in  which  it  came:  the  Board  of  Charities  had  called  our 
board  to  a  meeting  with  them,  that  they  might  present  to 
us  what  they  had  learned.    It  was  a  friendly  act  on  their 
part,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  particularly;  but  almost  be- 
fore they  could  meet  us,  these  things  were  all  abroad  in  the 
air.     We  looked  over  those  charges;  we  spent  time  in  going 
through  our  institution  inquiring  after  them,  but  failed  to 
find  any  indication  that  would  justify  any  one  of  them.    But 
thiS|  of  course,  was  not  a  thorough  investigation ;  we  our- 
selves were  involved  in  the  charges,  and  an  unfit  body, 
therefore,  to  go  into  the  investigation.    The  State  Board  of 
Charities  was  appointed  especially  for  that  object,  and  the 
State  had  made  j>rovision  for  their  compensation,  and  also 
for  the  legal  requisition  of  witnesses  involved  in  the  case. 
After  the  preliminary  inquiries  referred  to,  our  board  sent 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  whom  is  the  authority  to 
order  an  investigation,  stating  our  conviction  that  these 
charges  were  malicious  in  aim  and  without  foundation,  but 
14 
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that  they  had  gone  before  the  public  in  such  a  way  that  we 
were  constrained  respectfully  to  ask  him  to  order  the  Sate 
Board  of  Charities  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  them. 
The  Governor  accordingly  issued  that  order.  We  appointed 
a  part  of  our  board  to  attend  and  assist  in  the  investigation* 
It  was  a  thorough  investigation,  occupying  considerable 
time.  Their  verdict  came  at  last,  after  the  school  had  closed 
for  the  year.  Of  that  broad,  sweeping  tissue  of  accusations^ 
nothing  was  found  but  this :  on  the  part  of  one  who  had 
been  for  several  years  acting  as  Steward,  there  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Trustees  acts 
of  his,  six  years  before,  which  were  regarded  as  mischievous 
and  impure.  The  reputation  of  the  young  man  had  been 
unimpeached  before  that;  since  that  time  it  had  been  unim- 
peached.  Nothing  could  be  found  within  the  five  or  six  in- 
tervening years  reflecting  in  the  least  upon  his  character. 
The  verdict  was  against  him  in  regard  to  those  acts,  and  the 
form  in  which  it  was  expressed  was  certainly  quite  as  severe 
as  the  evidence  warranted.  On  the  ground  of  the  verdict 
rendered,  but  without  adding  to  this  stigma  already  affixed 
to  his  reputation  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  it  was  voted  that 
his  connection  with  the  institute  be  closed  on  the  15th  of 
August,  the  intervening  time  to  be  devoted  simply  to  the 
adjustment  and  transfer  of  accounts.  At  the  same  time, 
agreeably  to  a  purpose  previously  formed,  the  office  of  Stew- 
ard was  abolished,  its  duties  being  merged  with  those  of  the 
Superintendent. 

So  far  as  our  principal.  Dr.  De  Motte,  was  concerned,  no 
testimony  was  found  to  sustain  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  By  inference  from  some  expressions  of  his  own  on  the 
witness  stand  the  investigating  board  were  led  to  say  that,  in 
their  opinion,  he  had  allowed  himself  some  indiscieet 
familiarity  with  female  teachers.  Our  board,  therefore, 
made  careful  inquiry  concerning  the  acts  referred  to,  and 
were  fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which 
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could  affect  unfavorably  either  his  personal  character  or  his 
influence  in  the  institution.  The  so-called  indiscreet  acts 
were  limited  to  two  or  three  occasions,  when  his  good  will  at 
parting  or  meeting,  or  his  sympathy  with  one  in  deep 
affliction,  or  his  desire  to  cheer  one  depressed  in  spirit,  had 
found  expression  in  kind  words,  accompanied  by  the  greet- 
ing of  a  kiss. 

The  accuser,  on  the  witness  stand,  retracted  his  gross 
charges  against  the  trustees  and  others,  thus  ac'knowledging 
his  lack  of  truthfulness. 

Such  and  no  more*  was  the  outcome  of  those  sweeping 
accusations,  yet  quite  extensively  the  public  press,  putting 
the  worst  possible  construction  upon  the  words  of  the  inves- 
tigating board's  report,  declared  ^*  that  this  man  ought  not  to 
be  continued  in  the  institution  an  hour,"  and  with  an  air  of 
dictation  presented  what  our  board  of  trustees  should  do, 
apparently  without  regard  to  the  source  of  these  charges  or 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  man's  reputation  was  to  be 
effected  by  such  a  dismissal.  With  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation before  us  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  boaid 
that  we  ought  not  certainly  to  give  this  malicious  accuFer  the 
triumph  of  having  accomplished  his  end  when  no  interest  of 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  our  most  sacred  trust  is  jeoparded 
by  our  action.  We  acted  accordingly.  Dr.  De  Motte  was 
retained;  and  I  stand  here  today  in  his  behalf,  to  say  that 
after  two  or  three  years  of  frequent  intercourse  with  him, 
and  after  careful  inquiries  of  those  with  whom  he  has  daily 
intercourse,  I  know  of  nothing  which  justifies  suspicion  of 
impurity  of  thought  or  looseness  of  character  on  his  part. 
Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say ; 
my  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  trustee  is,  as  I  just  now  said,  that 
there  do  come  exigencies  when  we  are  required  to  stand  by 
a  man  so  situated,  so  assailed.  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  him 
and  I  believe  our  board  are.  [Applause.]  I  hope  if  the 
publication  of  these  things  has  produced  impressions  un- 
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favorable  to  Dr.  De  Motte  you  will  be  willing  to  accept  my 
statements  here — and  my  colleagues  have  confirmed  them — 
let  those  impressions  be  thereby  relieved.  I  believe  this  is* 
the  position  to  take :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  boards  of  trustees, 
sometimes,  to  stand  by  one  whose  reputation  has  been  scan- 
dalously and  maliciously  assaulted.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  Peet  :  [In  the  chair.]  I  should  like  to  say  that  if  I 
were  in  the  place  of  Dr.  De  Motte  I  should  wish  no  higher 
vindication  than  the  source  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  so  nobly  and  so  perfectly  vindicated  this  day.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  W.  R.  Barry:  Mr.  President:  In  listening  to  the 
reading  of  the  very  able  paper  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  (my  fellow-visitor),  I  was  reminded,  sir,  of  a  little 
circumstance  thut  occurred  to  my  pastor.  On  a  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia he  was  very  unexpectedly  invited  to  preach  to  a  colored 
congregation ;  the  colored  minister  invited  the  white  minis- 
ter to  preach  to  his  people.  The  gentleman  preached  so 
plainly,  and  his  thrusts  were  so  homelike  and  direct,  that 
the  colored  preacher  felt  himself  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
after  the  white  preacher  had  gotten  through  the  colored  man 
got  up  and  said,  ^^  I  'spect  now  dat  some  of  you  people  think 
I  have  been  talking  to  this  brudder,  but  fore  God  I  never 
seed  him  fore  dis  day."  [Laughter.]  That  relieved  the  em- 
barrassment. Now,  I  agree  to  all  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  suggested,  but  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  criticise  one  sen- 
tence, and  I  notice  that  he  alone  has  not  fallen  into  the 
error,  but  that  other  gentlemen  here  have  used  the  same  ex- 
pression ;  they  talk  about  public  charities.  I,  sir,  do  not  re- 
gard the  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and. 
Dumb  as  a  public  charity,  [^^  good,  good,"  and  applause,]  it  is 
a  public  charity  just  so  far  as  the  education  of  children  who 
can  hear  and  speak  is  a  public  charity,  and  no  further ;  it  is 
a  public  duty,  it  is  a  duty  that  the  State  owes  to  its  people,  to 
see  that  all  have  the  benefit  of  a  common  education.    [Ap- 
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plaiise.]    But  I  object,  sir,  and  I  want  here  to  enter  my  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  the  term  public  charities.    Take  it 
back,  and  let  us  go  to  our  homes,  and  go  to  our  legislators, 
and  ask  of  them  as  a  public  duty  and  public  good  that  all 
the  children  shall  be  educated,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  an 
education  alike.    I  agree  with  him  entirely  with  regard  to 
the  relation  that  should  exist  between  the  board  of  visitors, 
or  directors,  or  managers,  or  commissioners,  or  whatever  else 
you  may  term  them,  and  the  principal ;  it  must  not  only  be 
friendly  but  it  must  be  cordial ;  it  must  not  only  be  cordial 
but  it  must  be  confidential ;  and  the  principal  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  board.    If  this  relation 
does  not  exist  there  can  be  neither  harmony  nor  prosperity 
in  our  institutions.    We  in  Maryland,  sir,  looking  for  a 
principal  of   our   institution,  looked  for  quality,  and  we 
found  it  in  Ohio.    [Applause."!    I  do  not  say  that  we  could 
not  have  found  it  in  Maryland,  but  circumstances  were  such 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  man  to  best  serve  our  purposes 
came  all  the  way  from  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  this  leads  me 
to  remark  that  one  of  the  great  evils  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  our  institutions  is  the  introduction  of  State  and 
national  politics  into  their  management.     I  am  glad,  sir,  that 
in  Maryland  we  are  free  from  this.   [Applause.]   We  are  now, 
and  have  been  for  several  years  past,  under  Democratic  govern- 
ment, and   yet   a    majority  of   the    working  members  of 
the    board   of    visitors   of  the    Maryland    Institution    are 
Republican    in    politics.      [Applause.]      Our    visitors    are 
not    appointed    for    any    definite    term,    and    the    only 
changes    made   since  our   organization  have   been    to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  death  or  voluntary  resignation.    The 
appointment  is  made  by  the  Governor,  without  sanction  of 
the  Legislature.     As  I  remarked  before,  although  our  State 
went  largely  Democratic,  our  board  of  visitors  is  largely 
Republican,  and  we  are  harmonious ;  the  matter  of  politics 
does  not  enter  into  our  organization  at  all.    The  president 
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of  our  board  of  visitors,  who  was  with  us  yesterday,  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics. 

Mr.  Ely  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barry  to  tell  the  Con- 
vention that  he  is  a  Democrat.     [Laughter.) 

Me.  Barry  :  Yes,  I  am  decided  in  my  political  convic- 
tions ;  but  Mr.  Ely  never  yet  heard  me  ask  him  what  his  poli- 
tics were,  [laughter  and  applause,]  and  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
sir,  I  do  not  care  what  they  are  [applause]  as  long  as  Mr. 
Ely,  in  his  relation  to  our  institution,  is  faithful  and  efficient ; 
that  is  all,  as  a  member  of  the  board,  I  ask  of  him.  To  come 
back  to  the  remark  that  the  relation  between  the  visitors 
and  the  principal  must  be  cordial.  Gentlemen  of  the  board 
of  visitors,  let  me  say  to  you  if  you  have  any  criticisms 
upon  the  management  of  the  institution,  if  you  sec  anything 
wrong,  or  if  my  friend,  *'  the  farmer  from  Wisconsin,"  should 
happen  to  fear  he  would  set  his  foot  on  a  nail  again  don't  tell 
the  carpenter  about  it,  but  go  to  the  principal  and  tell  him 
about  it.  [Great  applause.]  I  think  that  our  principal  will 
give  me  credit  for  having  as  keen  a  pair  of  eyes  as  most 
vi.'^itors ;  but  if  I  see  anything  that  I  think  is  wrong  I  will 
not  mention  it  to  the  teacher  or  officer ;  I  tell  the  principal 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  and  leave  it  with  him 
to  correct  it.  Another  suggestion  :  The  first  nine  years  of 
our  institution  we  had  a  dual  head — a  principal  elected  and 
responsible  to  the  board  of  visitors,  also  a  steward  elected 
and  responsible  to  the  board — a  year  or  more  ago  we  abol- 
ished the  office  of  steward,  transferring  the  duties  of  the 
position  to  the  principal — the  result  is  a  decided  change  for 
the  better.  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  satisfactory 
year  of  any  of  the  ten  years  of  our  institution,  greater 
economy,  perfect  harmony,  perfect  accord  and  peace,  and  gen- 
eral pro3perity  more  so  than  any  of  the  ten  years  of  our  exis- 
tence. 

Mr.  Echols  touched  a  tender  chord  in  my  heart,  sir,  a  very 
tender  chord.     I  wondered  why  it  was  he  knew  so  much 
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about  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  wondered  why  it  was,  ^hile  he 
was  talkiDg  to  us,  that  he  was  so  deeply  interested  in  them; 
but  when  he  spoke  of  having  a  mute  daughter,  silent,  deaf, 
it  brought  instantly  to  my  memory  and  heart  my  own  ex- 
perience of  the  past  score  of  years.  This  dispensation  of 
Providence  has  placed  me  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
city  of  Baltimore. 

I  am  talking  too  much;  but  one  more  thought,  a  practical 
suggestion.  We  have  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  a  municipal 
oflBcer  called  the  City  Agent  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  About 
seven  years  ago  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  unsolicited  upon 
my  part,  asked  me  to  fill  the  position  temporaril)',  until  he 
could  make  a  suitable  appointment.  I  consented,  and  each 
succeeding  administration  has  retained  "me  in  the  position. 
It  has  b^en  suggested*  that  possibly  I  retained  the  position 
so  lung  without  competitors  because  there  is  no  salary  or 
emolaments.  I  shall  not  answer  this  suggestion.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  duty,  as  City  Agent,  to  acquaint 
myself  with  every  deaf-mute  child  of  Bchool  age  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore ;  to  know  where  they  live;  and  when  the  time 
comes  furnish  the  parents  with  all  necessary  information*  to 
prepare  the  child  for  school  life,  and  to  superintend  their 
transportation  to  Frederick. 

The  city  very  wisely  places  a  small  sum  of  money  at  my 
disposal,  with  which  I  assist  those  of  our  city  pupils  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  furnish  the  clothing  necessary.  This 
is  a  city  arrangement  entirely,  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
State  at  large.  Now,  what  is  the  result  T  One-half  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Maryland  Institution  are  from  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore; and  if  the  counties  of  our  State  would  take  the 
same  interest  th'it  the  city  of  Baltimore  does  in  this  matter, 
the  number  of  pupils  would  be  largely  increased.  I  throw 
out  this  practical  suggestion,  as  there  are  gentlemen  here 
from  other  cities  in  our  country  who,  when  they  go  home' 
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could  have  some  one  selected,  or  serve  voluntarily,  to  look 
after  and  hunt  up  those  that  need  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institutions.  This  I  regard  to  be  my  duty,  not  only 
as  the  City  Agent,  but  also  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors.    [Applause] 

The  Chairman  :  Excuse  me  if  I  ask  that  the  discussion 
of  the  next  question  should  be  commenced  now  by  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet,  because  what  is  to  be  said  on  one  subject  will  also 
apply  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Holton  :  Mr.  President,  allow  me  a  single  moment. 
I  arose  simply  to  sustain  all  that  my  colleague  has  said 
before  this  body  touching  our  domestic  affairs,  and  to  express 
my  thanks  in  my  own,  and,  I  may  say,  in  my  colleague's 
behalf,  for  the  coirrtesy  that  thid  Convention  has  thus  ex- 
tended to  us  as  an  institution,  and  for  the  hearing  they  have 
given  Dr.  Chapin ;  and  I  do  this,  sir,  because  I  shall  not  per- 
haps be  able  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention  any 
longer. 

I  will  just  add  one  word  to  what  has  been  said  by 
my  brother  trustees.  I  have  told  you  that  I  came  as  a  sort 
of  a  greenhorn  here,  and  my  acts  at  home  have  been  rather 
uneducated.  I  have  gone  around  the  concern  a  good  deal, 
and  was  troubled  about  those  nails  sticking  up — and  I  am 
accustomed  to  know  a  nail  when  I  see  it — so  I  blow  on  the 
carpenter.  I  am  going  to  blow  on  the  principal  hereafter 
about  the  nails.  When  I  saw  a  loose  door-handle,  I  told  the 
carpenter  I  wanted  him  to  put  that  handle  on.  I  didn't 
want  any  rattling  handle  on  any  doors  of  our  institution. 
One  other  thing:  We  have  been  troubled  with  the  kissing 
question.  Now,  Dr.  Chapin  is  the  president  of  our  board, 
and  others  of  my  associates  are  the  executive  committee,  and 
one  of  us  is  the  treasurer.  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
kissing  be  done  by  a  committee,  and  Dr.  Chapin  will  have 
no  other  way  but  to  appoint  me  as  that  committee  of  our 
board,  and  the  whole  kissing  hereafter  shall  be  done  by  the 
trustees.    [Laughter.  ] 
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Db.  J.  G.  Brown^  of  Pennsylyania :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  simply  to  say  one  or  two  words.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
paper  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and  I  feel  that  the  good 
member  from  Baltimore  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  I 
would  tell  the  story  over  again  that  was  told  about  the 
colored  man,  to  just  make  my  speech.  I  only  wish  to  say 
one  word,  as  to  Dr.  Chapin  speaking  of  the  trustees  standing 
between  the  principal  and  the  teacher,  and  the  duty  to 
shield  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees.  They  will  not 
need  it  in  Maryland,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  there  are  some 
States  where  I  feel  they  will  have  need,  if  it  is  not  already 
needed,  where  the  trustees  should  stand  between  the  princi- 
pal and  teachers,  and  this  Juggernaut  of  proscription  that 
has  so  often  exulted  in  our  country  to  the  injury  of  our  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  take  up  the  discussion  of 
the  relations  that  should  exist  between  State  Governments 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  when  the  latter  are  under  the  direct 
and  complete  control  of  the  former.  Dr.  Gallaudet  will  open 
this  discussion,  and  those  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject 
will  then  have  an  opportunity. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet  :  The  members  of  this  Convention  are 
very  well  aware  that  a  considerable  variety  exists  in  the 
manner  of  organization  of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  this  country;  that  some  of  tbem  are  corporations  in 
the  hands  of  permanent  officers  whose  tenure  of  office  is  for  Ufa; 
that  some  are  governed  by  Boards  of  Direction  appointed  by 
Legislatures  of  the  States;  that  others  are  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Direction  appointed  by  the  Executive  of  the  State. 
The  Maryland  Institution,  of  which  mention  has  been  made^ 
stands  alone,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  manner  of  its  or- 
ganization ;  being  actually  a  State  Institution  in  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  State,  sustained  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  State,  open  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
State,  and  yet  governed  by  a  Board  of  Direction  which  has 
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the  very  permanent  character  of  life  tenure.      It  would  be 
interesting  for  us,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  merits  of 
these  various  methods  of  organization,  but  the  subject  which 
is  before  us  now,  does  not  admit  of  adiscussion  so  wide.    We 
are  to  examine  the  organization  of  institutions  that  are 
under  the  direct  and  complete  control  of  the  State  in  which 
they  exist,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion, 
80  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  touch  upon  certain  points  in  the 
practical   workings  of  institutions  so  organized  that  may 
give  occasion  for    anxiety.      I  believe  there   is  no  method 
which  presents  so  many  points  giving  rise  to  anxiety  as 
this,  and  the  suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Institution,  is 
directly  in  point;  for  the  most  serious  question  arising  in 
this   discussion,  is    this,   the   possible  interference  in   the 
management  of   institutions    for  the  deaf  and  dumb  on 
political  grounds.     I  was  extremely  gratified  at  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  on  this  subject,  and  in- 
terested to  know  that  one  institution  stands  as  that  does, 
presenting  to  the  country  an  example  of   an  institution  in 
the  management  of  which  men  of  the  several  parties  com- 
bine, and  agree  to  ignore  political  considerations.    There  is 
certainly  much  to  be  commended  in  this  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, and  it  would  be  well  if  other  States  would  follow  the 
lead  of  Maryland  in  these  particulars.     You  do  not  need  to 
be  told,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Convention,  that  no 
greater  evil  exists  in  our  country  to-day,  certainly  so  far  as 
it  concerns  our  political  interests,  than  the  almost  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  principle,  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils.''     I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  declaring 
that  conformity  to  this  false  principle  has  been  the  bane  of 
our  politics.    God  grant  that  it  may  not  go  on  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  until  it  shall  be  their  ruin !      For  many 
years,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  even  in  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf   and  dumb  that  were  governed   exclusively   by   the 
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States  in  which  they  existed,  political  influence  was  not  ad- 
mitted, certainly  not  to  an  extent  to  occasion  injury ;  but  in 
later  years,  the  pressure  of  party  has  been  strong  enough  in 
some  instances,  to  bring  about  serious  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization of  institutions.  I  will  not  take  time  to  go  into 
the  particulars  of  such  changes,  for  we  have  rather  to  deal 
with  principles  than  with  the  facts  that  may  hav^  occured. 
And  it  does  give  me  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  be  able  to 
say  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  where,  within  a  short  time 
after  a  political  campaign  of  a  somewhat  heated  nature,- 
when  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  this  very  direc- 
tion, at  the  behest  of  the  managers  of  the  party  which  had 
come  into  power,  that  in  this  institution  there  has  not  only 
been  no  interference  with  the  organization  of  the  educa- 
tional department,  but  that  in  spite  of  strong  pressure,  the 
existing  officers  from  the  eflBcient  Superintendent  through 
all  the  corps  of  teachers,  have  been  reappointed  without 
reference  to  political  considerations.  [Applause]  And  I 
desire,  on  this  occasion,  to  hold  up  this  action  of  the  present 
dominant  party  of  Ohio  as  an  instance  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated. Just  how  the  difficulty  we  are  couw^idering  is  to  be 
prevented,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  for  us  to  determine. 

This  Convention  has  no  power  to  speak  authoritatively ; 
can  simply  give  public  expression  to  our  opinions;  and 
I  feel  that  we  may  justly  go  so  far  as  this,  and  urge,  before 
the  evils  of  interference  in  pub  ic  institutions  on  political 
grounds  have  gone  any  further,  that  in  all  the  States  where 
such  interference  is  possible  throuj^h  the  methods  of  organ- 
ization of  the  institutions,  measures  may  be  taken  at  an 
early  day  to  render  such  interference  impossible,  either  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  that  changes  shall  not  be  made  in 
the  organization  of  such  institutions  on  political  grounds,  or 
by  a  change  in  the  method  of  the  appointment  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  making  them  more  permanent,  and  not  remov- 
able by  succeeding  legislatures.    That  would  be  a  matter  for 
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consideration,  and  for  action  after  wise  conclusions  had  been 
reached.    But,  certainly,  we  can  conceive  of  no  greater  dis- 
aster that  could  befall  the  great  work  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  this  country  than  that  the  institutions  for  their 
benefit  should  become  the  foot-balls  of  political  parties ;  that 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  long  and  faithfully  should 
be  suddenly  removed  from  their  positions,  and  possibly  at  a 
time  in  life  when  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  make  new 
arrangements ;  to  be  cut  off  from  obtaining  the  means  of 
support.    The  speaker  has  lived  long  enough  in  Washing- 
ton to  understand  quite  fully  the  wretched  influence  exerted 
upon  the  minds  of  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  do 
their  duty,  by  the  consciousness  that,  however  faithfully 
they  may  perform  their  duties  in  the  offices  that  they  are 
filling,  of  greater  or  lesser  importance,  they  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  removed  from  their  positions,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.    That  consciousness  often  takes  the  life  out  of 
their  work,  making  them  subservient ;  leading  them  to  feel 
that  their  hold  upon  their  situations  depends  rather  upon 
the  inflaencd  that  they  can  secure  behind  them  to  back 
them,  than  upon  the  result  of  a  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty.    Mr.  President,  I  need  not  draw  this  picture  more 
fully ;  these  hasty  outlines,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  this  Convention,  and  to  show  the  public  who  shall  con- 
sider the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  how  great  the  dis- 
aster would  be  if  the  practice  should  ever  become  general  in 
states,  where  the  state  controls  the  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  making  appointments  and 
removals  for   political  reasons.     And  in   this  connection, 
Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  tbe  officers  of  such  institutions  in  relation  to  polit- 
ical matters.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  for  those 
of  us  who  are  connected  with  such  institutions  to  remember 
that,  no  matter  what  the  organization  is,  if  its  support  is  de- 
rived from  the  State,  if  it  is  doing  the  work  which  is  dele- 
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gated  to  it,  no  matter  how  its  immediate  control  may  be 
effected,  those  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  State  through 
the  agency  of  such  institations,  are  practically  officers  of  the 
State ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  highest  principle  of  action 
in  such  matters  would  induce  every  one  connected  with  such 
institutions  to  abstain  at  least  from  being  partisans,  or  from 
being  active  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  political  par- 
ties. No  one  will  deny  that  on  every  one  to  whom  the  right 
of  suffrage  has  been  accorded,  also  rests  the  duty  of  exercis- 
ing that  right.  Those,  who  have  not  the  right, 
one  of  whom  is  the  present  speaker,  and  who  may 
perhaps,  therefore  be  in  sympathy  with  our  friends,  the 
ladies,  some  of  whom  complain  because  they  have  not  the 
right,  I  have  sometimes  thought  were  relieved  in  these 
troublesome  days  of  political  upheaval  from  »  duty  which 
is  often  embarrassing ;  but  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
the  right  exists,  there,  of  course,  the  duty  follows;  and  I 
would  not  say  that  officers  of  the  State  should  abstain  from 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  electors,  but  it  seems  to  me 
proper  that  they  should  not  be  partisans,  that  they  should 
not  be  active  in  politics,  and  so  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  using  the  power  which  they  derive  from  their  posi- 
tion to  effect  political  ends.  I  think  if  that  could  be  the 
rule  observed  by  the  officers  of  our  institutions  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  other  hand  by  those  who 
might  claim  that  politics  should  be  kept  entirely  out  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  still  one  point  to  which  I  desire  very  briefly  to 
allude.  It  has  been  mentioned,  I  think,  by  one,  if  not  more 
of  the  trustees  of  institutions  that  have  spoken — that  of 
making  a  suitable  provision  for  the  full  compensation  of 
those  who  are  called  to  do  the  work  of  the  State  in  these  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  hold,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  state  that  cuts  down  salaries  because  it  has  the 
I)ower  to  do  it,  and  undertakes  to  save  money  for  the  State 
in  that  way  out  of  the  salaries  of  men  and  women  who  are 
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doing  the  most  laborious  sort  of  work,  and  of  whom  I  have 
never  heard  that  any  have  been  overpaid,  is  performing  an 
act  of  absolute  injustice ;  it  can  not  be  looked  at  in  any  other 
light;  and  the  fact  that  retrenchments  can  be  effected  in 
this  manner,  because  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
practically  powerless  to  resist,  only  heightens  the  injustice 
of  the  act.  And  I  trust  that  those  that  are  with  us  now  in 
the  capacity  of  trustees,  whose  duties  have  been  socleirly 
and  eloquently  set  before  them  in  the  paper  that  was  first 
read  to  us  this  morning,  will  never  suffer  such  retrenchments 
to  be  made  without  the  most  earnest  and  persistent  protest 
to  the  legislators  and  to  committees  that  propose  such  re- 
trenchments. There  is  such  a  thing  as  economizing  the  life 
out  of  service,  and  service  of  deaf-mute  instructors  in  the 
country  is  too  important  an  one  to  be  so  treated. 

I  can  not  not  close  these  brief  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
without  adding  a  single  word  of  very  warm  appreciation  of 
the  remarks  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  gentlemen  who 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  trustees  or  directors  of  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  serve  as  words  of  cheer  to  us 
who  are  striving  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and 
I  believe  that  when  their  earnest  utterances  have  been 
given  to  the  public  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
vention, they  will  not  fail  to  uplift  and  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  work  which  we  are  here  called  upon  to  rep- 
resent.   [Applause  ] 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  but  a  brief 
remark,  by  way  of  suggestion,  upon  one  of  the  phases  of  this 
question — of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the 
State  government  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
when  the  latter  are  under  the  direct  and  complete  control  of 
the  former.  I  indorse,  to  the  letter,  everything  that  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet  has  said  in  regard  to  the  question  of  politics  entering 
in  and  influencing  the  management  of  the  institution.  I 
indorse  every  word  he  has  said  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
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Balariea — the  question  of  employing  men  and  putting  them 
into  these  situations,  offering  them  a  temptation  to  accept 
these  situations,  and  then,  after  they  have  disqualified  them- 
selves for  every  other  profession  in  life,  to  cut  down  their 
support,  or  turn  them  out  in  the  world  without  a  sufficient 
support.     It  is  a  crime  against  the  profession,  and  it  ought 
to  be  so  declared  by  the  profession  and  by  the  men  who  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  sustaining  the  profession.    But 
there  is  one  question  in  regard  to  appropriations  from  the 
State  that  I  wish  to  allude  to.     The  State  of  Kentucky,  in 
some  respects,  is  unique.     I  do  not  believe  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  appropriations  are  made  is  adopted  or  followed 
in  any  other  State.     It  began  at  the  organization  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  has  never  been  changed.     The  committees 
who  had  this  organization  in  charge  when  the  institution 
was  established,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  made  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  what  they  believed  would  be  required  for  each 
pupil  in  the  institution,  and  from  time  to  time  that  was  ad- 
justed and  changed  until  a  certain  amount  was  fixed  upon 
which  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  sustain  each  pupil 
that  entered  the  institution  each  year,  and  that  was  made  & 
statute  of  the  State,  and  that  is  the  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State  to-day,  that  each  pupil  that  enters  that  institu- 
tion is  entitled  to  draw  upon  the  State  treasury  for  so  much 
money.    It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  fixed  by  statute 
in  1832.     Afterward  an  appropriation  was  made  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  also  fixed  by  statute,  and  it  is  drawn  an- 
nually through  the  Auditor  of  State  from  the  treasury,  and 
that  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.    If  there  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  that  sum,  it  goes  into  the  whole  amount  that  the 
institution  draws  out  of  treasury.   The  salaries  are  paid  from 
both  sums.    They  constitute  the  revenue  of  the  institution — 
the  income.    In  1866,  the  extravagant  increase  in  expendi- 
tures necessitated  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  the  Legislar- 
ture  appropriated  by  statute  three  thousand  dollars  annually 
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to  increase  this  sum,  so  that  we  now  draw  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  each  pupil  and  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars  for  salaries ;  so  that  if  the  Legislature  does 
not  make  any  special  appropriations  for  the  institution,  it 
goes  on  and  receives  its  annual  appropriation ;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  in  the  future  to  increase  this  amount,  we  feel  con- 
fident we  can  go  to  the  Legislature  at  any  time,  and  ask  for 
an  increase  of  it  Of  course,  in  the  annual  account  of  all 
expenses,  every  item  of  money  expended  is  accounted  for, 
and  the  Statt  will,  at  any  time,  give  us  an  increase  when  we 
really  need  it.  This  has  enabled  us  to  adjust  our  expendi- 
tures to  our  income,  and  to  expend  our  income  in  those  chan- 
nels that  we  consider  most  important,  one  of  which  is  to  pay 
those  we  employ  a  reasonable  salary.  It  has  been  promised 
them ;  it  is  given  to  them.  They  are  entitled  to  it  as  long 
as  they  are  in  the  institution ;  and  it  can  not  be  cut  down  in 
any  sort  of  justice,  or  with  any  sort  of  fairness,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  If  a  man  is  unfit  to  fill  the  position 
they  have  called  him  to,  and  unfit  to  earn  the  salary  they 
have  promised  him,  they  should  promptly  dismiss  him  from 
the  institution  and  employ  somebody  else  capable  of  render- 
ing the  service. 

Dr.  Palmer  :  Mr.  President,  I  see  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  who  is  also  a 
Director  in  the  Institution  for  Colored  Deaf  Mutes  in  that 
city.  I  allude  to  Mr.  John  T.  Morris.  He  has  had  great  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Echols,  as  he  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes  as  well  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  I  hope  that  you  will  call  upon  him  to  address  the 
Convention  just  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.   [Applause.] 

The  Chairman  :  The  Convention  will  listen  with  great 
pleasure  if  Mr.  Morris  will  come  upon  the  platform  and 
speak  a  few  words  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Morris  advanced  to  the  platform. 
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The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Morris  will  address  the  Convention 
in  connection  with  this  subject. 

Mb.  Morris:  Mr.  Chairmau,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Convention :  I  sincerely  rigret,  sir,  that  severe  indispo- 
sition prevented  me  from  reaching  yoar  city  until  a  short 
time  since,  and  on  that  account  I  have  been  debarred  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  deliberations  of  your  Con- 
vention; I  have,  therefore,  had  no  opportunity  whatever  of 
hearing  what  has  been  said.  I  have,  however,  avail -d  my- 
self of  the  press,  which  has  so  freely  and  so  liberally  reported 
your  proceedings,  and  from  that  source  I  have  ascertained 
that  during  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  you  have  de- 
voted yourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral,  and  the 
intellectual,  and  the  physical  condition  of  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  your  care,  and  that  you  have  been  making  every 
possible  effort  to  benefit  them  in  those  three  relations.  Sure- 
ly, sir,  this  in  itself  is  a  noble  work,  and  the  capital  of  this 
good  old  State  does  itself  great  honor  and  credit  in  welcom- 
ing here  this  Convention  and  another  Convention  which 
assembles  immediately  succeeding  your  own,  equally  inter- 
ested in  benefiting  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  is  a  noble 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Sir,  you  have  accomplished 
great  results  in  the  past,  and  if  you  labor  in  the  future  as 
you  have  in  the  past,  the  results  of  the  future  will  be  found 
greater  than  those  accomplished  in  the  past.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  for  some  years  past  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  several  institutions  of  this  character.  We  do 
not  consider  them  as  my  friend  Barry,  from  Maryland,  whom 
I  am  glad  to  meet  on  this  occasion,  has  well  said,  we  do  not 
call  them  public  charit  es  in  Maryland;  we  call  them  public 
duties  imposed  upon  State  legislators  and  others  in  authority, 
the  appropriating  of  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  for  the 
education  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  all  those  who 
are  entitled  to  it.  We  do  not  look,  sir,  upon  those  who  are 
afiiicted  in  this  way  as  subjects  of  public  charity ;  we  recog« 
16 
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nize  them  as  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  the  seeing, 
only  under  different  circumstances.  I  have  had  the  honor, 
for  some  years  past,  also  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Education  of  our  city,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
distinction  either  in  my  relation  to  the  seeing,  or  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  to  the  blind,  in  the  matter  of  education,  and 
to  the  disbursement  of  money  for  their  benefit.  I  think  it 
is  our  duty,  sir,  to  provide  most  liberally,  if  not  lavishly,  for 
the  education  of  those  who  are  afflicted  in  this  way.  I  think 
it  is  our  duty  to  give  them  the  same  facilities  precisely  with 
those  who  are  not  afflicted,  so  that  we  may  elevate  them  to 
the  same  position  precisely,  and  that  they  may  move  and  live 
upon  the  same  plane  that  you  and  I  do,  sir. 

Upon  the  important  subject  about  which  my  friend,  the 
representative  from  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  speak,  I  take  great  pleasure,  sir,  in  saying  a  few 
words. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  position,  and  character,  and 
standing  of  a  teacher,  I  do  not  care  in  what  relation  that 
be,  whether  it  be  of  superintendent  or  subordinate  .teacher, 
or  in  whatever  relation  the  teacher  performs  the  duty,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  that  person  as  occupying 
an  elevated  position  in  society.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
and  said  that  if  the  profession  has  not  attained  the  position 
that  the  other  learned  professions  have,  it  is  owing  to  those 
who  pursue  it,  in  part,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 

Were  I  a  teacher,  sir,  imparting  instruction  to  those  in 
any  position,  I  should  demand  for  my  profession,  from  the 
public,  that  regard,  and  that  esteem,  and  that  consideration 
which  your  profession  is  entitled  to  receive.  [Applause.]  I 
have  always  held,  sir,  that  persons  occupying  the  positions 
of  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  as  well  as  the  seeing,  should  be  appointed  and 
should  receive  attention,  not  by  reason  of  their  political  or 
by  reason  of  their  sectarian  influence,  but  purely  and  ex- 
clusively from  their  qualifications  for  the  place.    [Applause.] 
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I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  the  most  unfortunate  day  for  all 
charities  of  every  kind,  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
has  just  left  the  platform  said,  when  appointments  are  made 
from  any  other  consideration  than  qualification.  I  think 
that  no  man  should  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent, or  trustee,  or  commissioner,  or  whatever  you  may 
chcose  to  call  those  taking  charge  of  institutions  of  this  sort, 
except  purely  from  his  qualifications  for  the  place.  Any 
man  who  seeks  the  position  of  superintendent,  or  the  poai- 
tion  of  trustee  or  committeeman,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
from  considerations  either  of  a  personal  character,  or  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  or  party  bias,  is  unfit  for  the  position. 
Noble  charities,  sir,  wherever  they  are,  should  have  noble 
citizens  to  maintain  them ;  and  if  people  are  put  in  that 
position  who  are  properly  fitted  for  the  place,  they  should  see 
that  proper  persons  are  put  in  charge  of  those  institutions. 
Happily,  sir,  in  our  own  State,  as  my  friend  Barry  has  said,  we 
are  rid  of  many  of  these  embarrassments.  You  are  aware, 
perhaps,  and  by  this  time  this  Convention  are  generally 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  in  Maryland  have  no  such  consid- 
erations to  control  us.  Our  boards  of  trustees  are  free  from 
such  influences.  Our  superintendents  of  the  State  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  and  insane,  are  free 
from  all  embarrassments  on  this  score.  No  political  party 
has  sufficient  influence  in  our  State  to  remove  persons  who 
are  performing  their  duty  in  either  of  these  relations.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  have  learned  and  believe,  Mr.  President  and 
members  of  the  Convention,  that  a  common  councilman  may 
be  selected,  that  a  legislator  may  be  selected,  or  even  a  gov- 
ernor may  be  selected  from  the  mass  at  large,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  intellectual  or,  perhaps,  moral  qualifications,  and 
often  he  may  perform  his  duty  as  such ;  but  you  can  not  take 
a  man  to  fill  a  position  such  as  those  you  and  other  honored 
gentlemen  around  me  fill,  you  can  not  take  such  a  man  from 
the  mass  at  large,  without  training.    You  may  find  a  maa 
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who  is  a  politician  to  fill  a  political  place,  but  yoa  can  not 
find  a  man  to  take  the  position  of  those  who  are  removed,  if  his 
party  qualification  is  the  only  consideration  for  his  appoint- 
ment. I  trust  that  those  of  you  who  are  Buffering  from  this 
infliction  in  any  way  may  soon  be  relieved,  as  we  are.  I  look 
upon  the  duty  of  a  trustee  to  the  institution  with  whicjh 
he  is  connected  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  kind.  I  regard 
the  trust  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  With  us,  sir,  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  placing  at  the  head  of  our  institutions 
men  in  whom  we  have  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  hav- 
ing that  kind  of  confidence  in  their  integrity  and  ability  to 
discharge  the  trust  confided  to  them,  we  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  our  institutions  to  their  judgment  and  their  con- 
science. I  am  connected  with  another  institution  besides 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  we  have  a  superintendent  in  whom 
we  have  the  most  implicit  confidence.  My  honest  impres- 
sion is  that  the  superintendent  originates  everything  that 
has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  having  that 
confidence,  we  repose  in  him  just  as  we  would  repose  in  our 
most  intimate  bosom  friend.  In  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  also,  they  have  a  superintendent  of  the  same 
character,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  from  the  statement  made 
by  our  friend  Barry,  that  the  same  harmony  exists  there 
that  exists  elsewhere  in  our  public  institutions.  I  think 
that  no  man  should  be  removed  from  his  position  who  has 
performed  his  duty.  If  I  had  the  power — if  I  were  the  one 
man  power,  and  could  make  laws  on  the  subject — I  would 
make  the  office  of  principal  of  institutions  of  this  sort  per- 
manent,  appointing  for  life,  removing  only  upon  the  failure 
to  perform  their  duty,  and  that  after  a  proper  investigation 
of  the  charges  made  Then  the  incumbents  of  this  ofiice 
would  feel  that  there  is  some  stability  in  the  position ;  then 
they  would  feel,  sir,  that  there  was  no  risk  of  removal  be- 
cause they  dififered  politically  or  religiously  from  those  by 
whom  they  were  appointed ;  then  they  would  have  fuU  heart 
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in  their  work,  and  they  would  perform  their  work  with  more 
fidelity  and  perhaps  with  greater  success. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  our  friend  who  last  occupied 
the  stand  made,  and  which  is,  I  think,  also  one  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  all  trustees,  and  that  is  with  reference 
to  the  proper  compensation  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  day  has  never  yet  come,  and  may  perhaps 
never  come,  when  persons  engaged  in  educational  work  will 
receive  the  full  compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
think  there  is  nobody  so  badly  paid,  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
they  perform,  as  teachers— teachers  of  the  seeing,  teachers  of 
the  blind,  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  I  fear  the 
time  never  will  come  when  the  public  will  sufficiently  and 
fully  appreciate  the  labors  they  perform,  so  as  to  give  them 
adequate  compensation.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  of 
course ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  general  rule.  But  I 
do  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  of  institutions, 
whenever  there  comes  a  necessity  for  retrenching,  that  the 
last  thing  that  shall  be  touched  shall  be  the  compensation  of 
those  who  are  managing  the  institutions.  That  is  my  feel- 
ing, sir ;  that  is  the  way  I  have  acted  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  city,  of  which  my  friend  has  spoken. 
When  the  question  of  retrenchment  came,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent to  us  that  we  must  reduce  expenses,  and  the  account 
already  was  overdrawn  for  our  schools,  we  determined  that 
whatever  else  had  to  be  retrenched,  the  salary  of  our  teachers 
should  be  the  last  thing  that  should  be  touched.  By  united 
eflfojt  we  succeeded  in  carrying  our  point.  And  I  trust,  sir, 
that  in  all  institutions  of  this  kind,  if  the  time  comes  when 
the  board  of  trustees  deem  it  necessary  to  retrench  for  want 
of  necessary  funds  for  the  management  of  your  institutions, 
that  the  compensation  of  principal  and  teachers  shall  be 
the  last  thing  that  shall  be  touched.  There  are  but  few  oc- 
cupying those  positions  who,  from  their  salaries  alone,  are 
able  to  save  much  for  the  future.      If  they  are  retired  late 
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in  life,  after  spending  many  years  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  if  they  retire  from  it  late  in  life  for  any  of  these 
causes  which  I  have  named,  without  anything  being  saved 
from  their  salaries,  they  are  necessarily  left  where  no  man 
engaged  in  an  educational  work  should  be  left.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  pensioning  teachers.  I  wish  such  a  thing 
were  recognized.  It  wsls  only  recently  that  the  most  distin- 
guished man  in  New  York,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  argued  the  question  fully  and  strongly, 
and  made  good  points,  why  men  and  women  who  had  been 
engaged  in  teaching  all  the  early  part  of  their  life  should, 
in  old  age,  be  pensioned  the  same  as  officers  retired  from  the 
army.  While  the  public  may  not  come  up  to  that  point,  I 
wish,  therefore,  whilst  you  are  performing  your  duty,  your 
compensation  should  be  full.  I  am  gratified  to  fiud  that 
you  are  accomplishing  such  noble  results.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  Executive  of  this  State  has  visited  you  and  tendered 
you  a  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State.  I  am  glad  to 
see  in  this  city,  and  this  State,  so  many  noble  edifices  for 
educational  purposes  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  indicates 
what  the  heart  of  the  people  is,  it  indicates  how  deeply 
they  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  everything  that 
benefits  afflicted  humanity,  and  I  trust,  sir,  the  time 
will  never  come  in  this  good  State,  or  either  of  the 
other  States  which  are  represented  here,  when  the  people 
will  become  careless  or  indifferent  to  the  interests  which 
you  now  have  in  charge. 

I  congratulate  you  again,  sir,  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, upon  the  work  that  you  have  been  doing,  and  I 
trust  that  during  the  remainder  of  your  deliberations  here 
you  will  cooperate,  as  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and  that 
the  action  of  this  Convention  may  be  felt  over  the  entire 
land  for  good  when  you  have  adjourned. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me,  and  am  very  much  gratified  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you  this  day. 
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Mr.  Gudqer,  of  North  Carolina :  I  hope  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  appreciate  what  1  state  when  I  say  that  I  have 
been  in  an  embarrassing  position  this  morning;  not  only  so, 
sir,  but  for  two  years  past.     When  I  was  appointed,  I  was 
embarrassed    by  publications  which  appeared  in  certain 
papers.    I  determined  at  that  time,  however,  to  let  all  that 
matter  pass,  but  while  I  have  been  embarrassed  this  morn- 
ing, I  feel  full  well  that  nothing  has  been  intended  to  reflect 
upon  m^,  or  upon  my  State,  and,  therefore,  I  have  nothing 
to  oflFer — no  apology  to  make — about  the  manner  of  my  ap- 
pointment being  one  of  that  "number  against  which  the 
charge  of  political  influence  has  been  made.     I  say,  while  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer,  and  no  excuse  to  make,  I  can  sim- 
ply state  this  to  the  Convention,  and  hope  that  they  will 
bear  with  me  when  I  do  say,  that  when  I  went  to  the  North 
Carolina  Institution  two  years  ago,  it  had  160  pupils  in  it ; 
we  closed  with  240  last  June.    [Applause.]    There  has  been 
in  North  Carolina,  within  the  past  summer,  Rve  times  as 
much   money  expended  in  improvements  as  had  been  ex- 
pended for  five  years,  all  told.    To-day,  we  have  a  full  treas- 
ury in  North  Carolina;  not  a  single  teacher's  salary  has 
been  reduced;  two-thirds  of  them  have  been  increased  since 
I  have  been  there.    I  have  not  a  single  teacher  under  me 
there  but  what  was  with  me  when  I  became  connected  with 
the  institution.    [Applause.]    I  desired  to  say  this  much,  in 
order  that  the  position  of  my  State  might  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  members  of  this  Convention.    I  shall  not 
admit,  I  say,  that  mine  was  a  political  appointment ;  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  it  if  it  was ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  on 
that  point — nothing  to  admit ;  I  just  leave  these  facts  with 
the  Convention.     Something  was  said  about  the  colored 
deaf  and  dumb.    Now,  in  North  Carolina  we  have  a  colored 
institution ;  when  I  went  there,  it  had,  probably,  forty ;  it 
closed  in  June  with  seventy-six.    Next  session  we  will  have 
one  hundred  colored  deaf  and  dumb.     Where  is  the  State,  in 
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all  this  grand  Union,  that  can  say  as  much  t  I  call  upon 
the  representative  of  Maryland  to  respond.  Maryland  is 
doing  a  good  work  ;  North  Carolina  is  doing  a  better;  and  I 
know  of  no  State  that  is  equal  to  either  one. 

Mr.  Dobyns  :  Being  the  only  Texas  ranger  representing 
our  institutions,  I  cannot,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion, 
refrain  from  saying  one  or  two  words.  The  impression  has 
gone  abroad  that  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the  last  two  years, 
has  been  cutting  ofif  the  heads  of  men,  and  slaying  them 
right  and  left  on  account  of  political  preferences ;  but  I  want 
to  state,  as  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  has  done,  that  I 
have  no  apology  to  make;  and  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the 
gentleman  now  superintendent  of  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  Texas,  is  a  gentleman  who  served  during 
the  whole  *4ate  unpleasantness"  as  an  officer  in  the  South- 
ern army,  and  that  he  has  got  teachers  from  several  portions 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  has  never  yet  inquired  one  word 
with  regard  to  their  politics ;  and  during  this  summer  he  has 
done  everything  he  could  to  secure  the  services  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife  from  the  State  of  Michigan;  and  if  he 
had  been  influenced  by  politics,  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
he  would  never  have  gone  so  far  north  for  one  to  serve  in 
the  institution.  When  I  went  there  he  asked  me  nothing 
about  my  politics;  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  wanted  some- 
body to  teach  that  knew  something  about  the  signs.  He 
wanted  to  get  men  that  were  posted  in  the  work  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  he  cared  not  where  they  came  from,  or  who  they 
were.  My  friends  from  Arkansas  seem  to  have  done  the 
very  same  thing;  they  have  sent  up  here  and  taken  my 
good  old  friend,  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Indiana,  as  superintendent 
of  that  institution.  I  do  not  suppose  they  asked  him  what 
his  politics  were ;  I  do  not  suppose  they  thought  of  that.  I 
want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  our  institution,  to  day,  is  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition  that  it  has  ever  been.  The 
increase  that  took  place  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  was 
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ten  per  cent.;  this  year  it  will  be  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  we  have  a  building  that,  in  the  end,  will  cost  fifty  or 
'  sixty  thousand  dollars.  As  regards  the  colored  people,  we 
have  not  so  many  as  our  friend  from  North  Carolina;  in  fact, 
we  have  never  had  but  one  application  from  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  that  was  last  June,  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution informed  the  pupil's  parents  that  he  could  not  be 
received,  there  had  been  no  provisions  made  for  it,  but  he 
would  try,  during  the  summer,  and  make  some  provision. 
For  that  the  law  had  not  provided,  and  in  order  to  get  that 
pupil  into  the  institution,  I  had  to  get  married,  and  take 
him  into  my  house  this  fall,  and  teach  him  myself  [Ap- 
plause.] That  is  what  we  are  doing  for  the  colored  people 
of  our  State,  and  as  many  more  as  come  we  will  try  to 
make  some  provision  for  them,  even  if  another  teacher  has 
to  get  married.  Being  from  the  south — being  a  representa- 
tive from  the  extreme  south — I  stand  here  to-day,  purely  a 
southern  man,  but  I  take  my  Republican  friend  and  give 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  just  as  cordially  as  I  can 
the  strongest  southern  Democrat  that  lives  today;  and,  sir, 
I  appreciate  the  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  the  polite- 
ness which  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  State  of  Ohio,  and  shall 
never  forget,  if  I  should  live  ten  hundred  thousand  years, 
and  have  my  memory,  the  pleasure  of  this  occasion,  and, 
sir,  we  invite  you,  one  and  all  of  you,  to  come,  and  as  I  said 
to  the  Sunday-school,  a  few  days  ago,  if  you  come  to  Austin, 
we  will  invite  you,  every  one,  home  with  us  to  dinner;  and, 
I  was  going  to  say  something  else,  but  I  leave  that  to  my 
friend.  Judge  Holten,  to  do  that,  as  he  has,  I  believe,  taken 
all  that  responsibility.     [Laughter.] 

Mb.  Barry  :  Have  you  any  other  colored  pupil  in  your 
State  that  wants  to  go  to  the  institution  to  get  an  education? 
If  you  have,  we  have  a  single  gentleman  that  we  will  send 
down  there. 

Mr.  Dobyns  :    We  have  one. 
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Db.  Pbbt  :  The  colored  man  is  assaming  a  poeition  of  very 
great  importance,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Northern  heart 
is  being  returned  by  the  Sooth. 

Dr.  Palmer  :  Wh  ile  the  colored  man  is  being  mentioned — 
it  is  a  qaestion  which  should  have  come  up  as  a  separate 
question — ^I  think  I  may. just  make  this  incidental  remark 
here,  upon  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  colored  deaf 
mutes  throughout  the  South,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  constant  in  his  attendance  on  our  meet- 
ings; I  allude  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  who  is  principal  of  the 
colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  institution  in  Bdltimore. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  him  on  that  subject.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  might  come  up  incidentally  here  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Galiaudet's  discussion. 

The  Prbsiubnt  :  It  would  give  the  Convention  very  great 
pleasure  if  Mr.  Morrison  would  come  forward. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  would  say  that  my  venerable  friend 
from  Canada,  formerly  from  North  Carolina,  taught  me  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  colored  man ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion  I  may  explain  my  position  in  this  Convention — how  I 
happened  to  be  regarded  as  an  educator  of  deaf  mutes.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  says  North  Carolina  is  doing 
80  much  better  than  Maryland.  I  suppose  that  we  will  have 
to  import  more  colored  children ;  we  are  educating  all  that 
we  have. 

We  found,  several  years  ago,  in  our  State,  that  we  should 
educate  the  colored  children.  We  did  not  undertike  the 
work  because  we  felt  it  was  forced  upon  us,  so  much  as  we 
knew  it  to  be  a  duty.  My  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Baltimore  city,  has  under  his 
supervision  the  public  schoDls  for  colored  children.  The 
State  of  Maryland  had  made  ample  provision  for  colored  chil- 
dren who  possess  all  their  faculties,  and  it  is  important,  also, 
that  the  State  should  make  provision  for  all  the  colored  chil- 
dren who  do  not  possess  their  faculties.    We  had  one  appli- 
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cant,  I  believe,  to  be  admitted  to  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  there  was  no  institution  especially  for  col- 
ored deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children.  We  did  not  know 
that  there  was  but  one  in  the  State,  and  I  am  afraid  that  is 
the  condition  of  a  good  many  of  our  States.  They  say  they 
have  no  colored  children  and  no  provision,  except  in  institu- 
tions for  white  children;  and  it  is  my  experience  that  very 
few  colored  children  will  seek  to  be  admitted  into  an  institu- 
tion with  white  children.  They  do  not  care  to  associate  with 
them ;  they  want  a  provision  of  their  own.  I  was  selected 
to  go  before  our  legislature  and  present  this  matter,  and  the 
legislature  very  promptly  responded  and  made  us  an  appro- 
priation of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. The  experiment  has  grown  now  into  an  institution 
of  thirty-five  pupils.  We  do  not  suppose,  in  Maryland,  as 
our  entire  population  is  only  nine  hundred  thousand,  that 
it  will  ever  grow  above  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  pupils. 
While  I  am  not  myself  an  expert,  am  not  familiar  with  the 
work  of  educating  deaf  and  dumb,  I  have  become  very  much 
interested  in  this  Convention.  I  have  been  enabled,  through 
my  friends  that  are  in  the  work,  to  provide  competent  and 
efficient  teachers  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  blind,  I  claim  to  be  somewhat  familiar  with  their  edu- 
cation, as  I  am  now  getting  to  be  one  of  the  veterans  in  that 
work.  From  my  experience  in  Maryland,  in  our  institution, 
I  think  gentlemen  from  other  States  should  consider  whether 
there  is  not  a  large  number  of  blind  deaf  and  dumb  colored 
children  growing  up  in  their  midst  in  total  ignorance.  In 
my  visits  to  our  institutions  I  have  occasionally  found  one  or 
two — the  highest  number  three — colored  children  in  the  in- 
stitution, and  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  white  children. 
Now,  we  know  that  the  colored  population  of  Maryland  is 
not  so  great  as  the  population  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
or  New  England,  or  some  of  the  Western  States ;  but  I  think 
that  if  we  take  them  altogether  we  will  not  find  three  col- 
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ored  children  in  all  their  institutions.  This  work  I  feel  a 
very  deep  interest  in,  being  myself  a  Southerner  by  birth 
and  education,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  colored  peo- 
ple, having  been  raised  amongst  them,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  we  are  probably  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
colored  people,  the  people  in  the  south  who  know  most  about 
them.  We  asked  our  Legislature  to  engage  in  this  work. 
The  Legislature  was  a  Democratic  Legislature,  that  made 
no  difference ;  they  responded  just  as  promptly,  I  suppose* 
as  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  or  any  other  State.  My 
experience  is  that  we  are  doing  a  good  work  ;  our  pupils  are 
fairly  intelligent,  and  are  making  very  great  progress,  for 
an  institution  so  young.  Before  I  take  my  seat  I  want  ta 
thank  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  especially  those 
who  have  been  longest  in  the  work  of  educating  deaf  mutes 
and  are  most  prominently  known  in  their  positions,  for  the 
very  cordial  manner  in  which  I  have  been  received  here  as 
the  superintendent  of  a  colored  institution;  and  one,  too, 
who  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  sign  language.  Of  course 
the  hospitality  of  the  house  I  had  expected,  for  I  had  been 
in  Ohio  before ;  but  I  really  feel  very  grateful.  I  can  hardly 
express  my  feeling,  for  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
received,  especially  by  the  older  members  of  the  profession. 
I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  I  have  been  brought  into  it,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  I  feel  almost  like  an  interloper. 

Mr.  Connor  :  Mr.  President,  I  became  convinced,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  that  we  ought  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  of  Georgia,  and  urged  it  upon 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  said  something  about  it,  l{ut 
no  steps  were  taken  until  about  two  years  ago.  We  have 
purchased  property  there  for  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
expect  to  open  a  department,  either  in  January  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  term  after.  It  depends  upon  what  pro- 
vision we  can  get  the  Legislature  to  make.  We  think  we 
will  have  a  school  there  perhaps  number! ig  from  thirty  to 
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fifty.  I  think  the  other  southern  States  will  follow.  North 
Carolina,  I  think,  is  the  leader ;  then  Maryland ;  and  I  think 
Georgia  will  be  the  third. 

Mb.  Mac  Intire  :  I  see  that  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  here  present — Mr.  Churchman,  of  Indi- 
ana. He  has  bad  great  experience  with  reference  to  that 
institution,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  upon  the 
subject  of  the  paper  read,  or  the  discussion  that  has  been 
going  on. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
the  Convention  Mr.  W.  W.  Churchman,  the  head  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  of   Indiana,  and  President  of  the 
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Association  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
which  is  about  to  assemble  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Churchman  :  Mr.  President,  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
day — it  is  probably  near  your  time  for  adjourning — I  hardly 
feel  it  would  be  right  to  impose  any  extended  remarks  upon 
this  or  any  other  subject ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  with  all  the  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed 
upon  the  management  of  institutions  (I  believe  thut  refer- 
ence was  made  more  particularly  to  the  management  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees),  I  have  the  fullest  accord.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  for  our  Hoosier  State,  that  though  impressions 
have  sometimes  gone  abroad  that  we  have  been  in  danger  of 
running  into  politics,  or  of  having  political  proscription 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  superintendents,  teachers, 
etc.,  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  instance  when  the  charge 
has  been  rightly  made.  For  myself,  though  I  am  no  politi- 
cian, yet  rank  with  Republicans,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
had  a  Democratic  board  now  for  three  or  four  years,  at  least 
a  majority,  and  the  question  has  never  been  asked  me  with 
regard  to  an  appointment,  what  are  the  political  sentiments 
of  my  candidate.  No  reference  has  been  made  to  that  sub- 
ject 80  far,  and  we  hope  none  will  be  made  hereafter.    The 
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subject  is  certainly  a  very  important  one,  and  one  that  de- 
mands the  earnest  consideration  of  all  public  officers,  of  all 
the  legislators  and  occupants  of  the  executive  chairs  of  the 
various  States ;  and  I  hope  that  so  far  as  these  things  may 
have  been  practiced,  that  the  time  is  nearly  at  an  end  when 
they  will  injure  our  institutions.  I  will  repeat,  that  with 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  I  am  in  the  fullest 
accord.  Our  Convention  is  not  yet  organized.  I  think  I 
may  assume  the  responsibility  of  inviting  the  members  of 
this  Convention  over  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  not  far 
offj  to  attend  such  of  our  sessions  as  you  may  have  it  in  your 
power  to  attend  during  the  remainder  of  our  sittings  in  the 
city.  Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  tender  the  in- 
vitation, I  believe  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  that  will 
be  of  interest.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Mac  Intirb  :  I  move  we  take  a  recess  until  three 
o'clock. 

Mb.  Stons  :^  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  charged  with  a 
message  to  the  members  of  this  Convention,  from  one  of  the 
veterans  in  our  work  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  appropriate  to  de- 
liver it  at  this  time.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of 
Hartford,  so  long  connected  with  the  American  Asylum  and 
President  of  the  last  Convention  at  Belleville.  Mr.  Turner 
desires  me  to  say  to  the  members  of  this  Convention  that 
he  regretted  that  his  failing  health  would  prevent  him  from 
attending.  He  desired  me  to  bring  his  cordial  greeting  to 
all  the  members,  and  express  his  deep  and  continued  in- 
terest in  the  cause  in  which  we  were  laboring,  and  to  ex- 
press his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  gathering. 

Db.  Thomas  Gallaudet  :  Allow  me  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford. 

The  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  America  holds  in  grateful  remembrance  your  life- 
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long  labors  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whose  welfare  it  i& 
convened.  Your  executive  ability  and  genial  bearing  as 
the  President  of  the  Eight  Convention  at  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tution were  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results.. 
Your  mantle  has  fallen  on  a  worthy  successor,  Rev.  Dr.. 
Chapin,  President  of  Beloit  College. 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  :  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  in 
mind  the  picture  of  our  venerable  friend  as  he  presided  at 
the  meeting  at  Bellville,  as  he  cordially  shook  hands  with 
us  from  time  to  time,  and  expressed  his  kindly  words,  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  assemblage  of  our 
friends  who  showed  us  so  much  hospitality  at  Belleville  and 
Pictou.  I  am  sure  that  his  efibrts  in  the  way  of  addresses,, 
at  that  time,  were  attended  with  very  favorable  results,  they 
produced  a  really  good  impression.  I  am  sure  in  the  evening 
of  his  days  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  him.  He  may  be- 
called  away  before  we  separate,  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  an: 
aged  man,  and  a  few  words  from  the  Conveifliou  will  bevery^ 
pleasant. 

Mb.  Mac  Intire  :  I  arise  to  second  the  motion,  I  know  it 
is  hardly  necessary,  because  it  will  have  the  second  of  every 
one  in  the  Convention.  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Turner,  have  met  him  frequently  in  Conventions  with 
the  rest  of  you.  I  know  the  heart  of  this  Convention  will 
go  out  to  him  in  his  declining  years,  now  that  he  is  not  able 
to  be  present.  He  has  hardly  ever  been  absent  from  the^ 
Conventions  heretofore. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  :      I  have  another  resolution  to^ 
offer: 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  has  heard,  with  regret,  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton,  as  Principal  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  because 
this  body  is  thus  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  active  and  use- 
ful members.    We  offer  to  our  late  associate  our  best  wishea 
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for  his  success  in  his  new  position  as  Vice-Principal  of  the 
Ulster  Institution  near  Belfast,  Ireland. 

We  all  remembered  our  friend  Hutton,  his  genial  ways, 
and  his  attention  to  business  at  the  time  of  the  Convention, 
and  he  grew  in  our  estimation  from  the  time  we  first  knew 
him  at  the  Convention,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  has  left  us,  and  we  hope  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  his  new  relations.         '^ 

The  Chairman  :  The  motion  offered  by  Dr.  Gallaudet 
has  been  seconded.  You  all  understand  its  purport  as  an 
expression  of  very  great  encouragement  to  a  man  whom  we 
all  esteem,  and  whose  future  prosperity  we  desire. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mb.  E.  a.  Fay  :  I  have  in  my  hands  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Valentine,  a  former  member  ot  the  profession,  expressing 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  hand  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  read. 

The  secretary  read  the  letter  as  follows : 

r 

FROM   EZRA  6.   VALENTINE,    ESQ. 

Chicago,  Augks;^  19,  1878. 

Dt.    E.   Af.   Gallaudety  National  Deaf  Mute  Convention,  Colum- 
bus Ohio : 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend  :  I  well  remember  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  afibrded  me  by  your  call  on  me  at  my  office  in 
this  city  a  few  months  since,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
very  kind  and  cordial  invitation  you  then  gave  me,  both  in 
your  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  committee,  to  be  present 
at  the  National  Convention  now  in  session  at  Columbus. 

Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  gratification  than  to  at- 
tend the  Convention,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  other 
engagements  prevent  me  that  pleasure. 

1  assure  you,  that,  although  engaged  in  another  field  of 
labor,  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause 
of  deaf  mute  instruction.  I  very  much  enjoyed  the  Con- 
ventions which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  hitherto, 
and,  I  trust,  the  present  gathering  at  Columbus  may  prove 
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as  profitable  to  those  in  attendance,  and  may  impart  as 
great  benefit  to  the  profession  as  have  the  former  meetings. 
Please  present  my  regards  and  best  wishes  to  old  friends 
in  attendance. 

Yours  with  great  regard, 

Ezra  G.  Valentine. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  the  Warden  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  to  visit  that  institution.  The  invitation  was 
unanimously  r  ocepted. 

The  Chairman  :  (Dr.  Peet).  I  would  say  here  that  I 
should  hope  that  it  would  be  promptly  accepted,  and  the  in- 
vitation extended  by  the  President  of  the  Convention  of  the 
teachers  of  the  blind,  that  a  great  majority  of  this  Convention 
will  show  their  great  appreciation  of  this  important  work, 
which  is  accomplishing  such  wonders  at  this  age  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  will  do  themselves  the  honor  of  being  honorary 
members  of  that  Convention  as  so  many  gentlemen  of  that 
Convention  have  consented  to  become  of  ours.  Is  there  any 
other  business  for  the  morning?  if  not,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral arrangement,  we  will  take  a  recess.  Before  we  take  our 
recess  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  announcement 
made  on  the  programme,  that  after  dinner  a  systematic  tour 
over  the  house  and  property  of  the  institution  will  be  taken. 
The  Convention  will  now  take  a  recess. 

Convention  took  a  recess  to  3  P.M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  Convention  to  order  at  3  P.M., 
and  announced,  as  first  in  order,  a  paper  upon  Articulation, 
by  Mr.  Westervelt. 


ARTICULATION. 


BT  Z.  F.  WESTERVELT,  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  articulation  met  nowhere  with  gen- 
eral favor.  If  anyone  had  said  in  a  Convention  that  he  deemed 
16 
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it  advisable  to  introduce  articulation  into  all  our  schools 
he  would  have  been  considered  a  fanatic.  But  since  that 
time,  during  the  interveniDg  years,  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion has  grown  in  favor,  and  to-day  there  are  few  institutions 
in  the  country  that  have  not  one  or  more  classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  this  department.  But  in  most  of  the  American 
schools  instruction  in  articulation  is  given  only  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  ordinary  school  exercises,  while  in  Germany, 
and,  I  believe,  three  of  our  own  schools,  the  so-called  German 
method  is  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  all  studies 
pursued.  It  was  this  *' German  method"  which  was  so 
strongly  opposed  upon  its  introduction  in  this  country  and 
which  still  has  no  little  opposition  to  contend  with.  What 
seems  desirable,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  that  is  to  take 
place  this  afternoon,  is  that  those  interested  and  engaged  in 
the  work  of  instruction  in  articulation  may  be  encouraged  to 
go  on,  that  no  one  may  be  discouraged  by  thinking  that  all 
has  been  done  that  may  be  in  this  direction,  and  that  those 
in  whose  minds  the  benefit  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  is  still 
a  question  may  be  led  to  consider  the  subject  further.  If 
we  can  encourage  those  who  are  laboring  under  difficulties, 
without  the  cooperation  of  those  who  should  be  their  most 
earnest  supporters,  to  persevere,  and  by  the  results  of  their 
faithful  labor  convince  the  skeptical,  our  discussion  will 
accomplish  good.  In  reading  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Peet  to 
the  last  Legislature,  which  met  with  such  favor  that  it  was 
republished  in  the  Annals^  I  noticed  a  statement  to  this 
effect :  '^  No  mere  approximation  should  be  accepted.  In  its 
application  to  the  points  we  are  considering,  this  principle 
requires  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  deaf-mute  shall 
have  a  vocal  utterance  so  clear  that  it  shall  not  require,  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  an  ear  educated  and  attuned  to  his  par- 
ticular mode  of  enunciation,  nor  a  mind  quick  to  catch  his 
meaning  through  the  necessities  of  the  connection,  so  natural 
that  it  shall  not  startle  by  its  peculiarity,  so  correct  that  it 
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shall  not  be  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
benevolent  and  the  complaisance  of  the  humane,  so  agreeable 
that  it  shall  not  excite  the  mirth  of  the  unthinking  nor  the 
ridicule  of  the  unfeeling."  If  we  accept  this,  our  question  is 
answered  at  the  very  outset.  Is  it  worth  while  ?  Is  it  feasi- 
ble that  the  deaf  should  be  taught  to  articulate?  But  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  demanding  too  much  of  articulation,  if 
Dr.  Peet  really  means  what  his  woi^ds  imply.  Upon  reading^ 
this  I  reviewed  mentally  my  own  work ;  not  only  my  w(M:k 
in  the  articulation  class  but  in  other  classes ;  my  own  work^ 
and  all  the  work  I  had  seen  done  by  able  teachers  in  sign 
classes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  if  our  schools 
are  expected  to  approach  so  high  a  standard  we  must  admit 
that  we  have  come  far  short  of  success.  We  are  trying  to 
teach  our  pupils  to  write,  to  give  them  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  English  language,  but  can  any  teacher  say,  subjecting  it 
to  a  similar  test  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Peet  would  subject  the 
articulation  of  the  deaf,  that  the  composition  of  a  deaf-mute 
pupil  of  from  8  to  10  years'  standing  is  so  clear  that  is  does 
not  require,  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  some  familiarity  with 
his  style,  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities 
common  to  the  compositions  of  deaf  mute  pupils  to  enable 
him  to  understand  it  ?  Oftentimes  I  have  been  called  upon, 
by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  deaf,  to  interpret  the  writ- 
ings of  even  so-called  educated  deaf-mutes;  and  it  has  re- 
quired the  skill  gained  by  years  of  association  with  the  deaf 
to  enable  me  to  understand  them  myself.  These,  of  course, 
were  compositions  not  of  bright  scholars,  but  of  those  of 
ordinary  capacity,  perhaps,  below  the  average,  in  ability. 
But  the  compositions  of  a  majority  of  our  pupils  who  have 
been  in  school  five  or  six  years  will  not,  I  believe,  come  up 
to  this  standard.  The  style  of  their  composition  is  not 
natural ;  it  is  full  of  errors  and  peculiarities  which  would, 
unquestionably,  startle  the  ear  of  the  hearer  unimformed  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  writer.    Take  for  example  one  of  our 
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deaf-mute  newspapers — the  Deaf-MiUe  Journal.  It  is  full  of 
inaccuracies,  and  I  am  sure  that  one  who  would  pronounce 
the  work  well  done  must  consider  how  great  were  the  diffi- 
culties to  overcome. 

The  sympathies  of  the  intelligent  reader  must  be  awak- 
ened not  less  by  their  ineffectual  attempts  at  a  correct,  easy, 
and  graceful  style  of  composition,  than  by  the  oftentimes 
labored  attempt  of  the  deaf  person  who  speaks.     It  seems 
to  me  that  all  that  can  be  required  of  articulation  (and  it  is 
as  much  as  we  do  or  can  attain   in  very  many  cases  in 
teaching  written  language),  is  that  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  communicate  readily  with  his  friends  at  home,  and  with 
those  associated  with  him  in  work — in  whatever  employ- 
ment he  may  engage.    We  are  not  called  upon  to  make  ac- 
complished orators  of  our  pupils,  or  even  to  fit  the  child  of 
medium  ability  to  become  a  polished  member  of  society. 
We  are  expected  to  train  them  to  habits  of  industry,  And  to 
give  them  such  means  of  communication  with  speaking 
people  as  will  best  insure  their  success  in  business,  render 
them  most  useful  and  happy  in  their  homes,  and  agreeable 
as  members  of  society.     As  our  pupils  after  leaving  school 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  hearing  people,  they  should  have 
given  them,  it  possible,  that  means  of  communication  which 
will  be  most  i^tural,  most  easily  comprehended,  and  least 
annoying  to  their  friends.    I  find  in  Dr.  Gillett's  report  of 
1874,  returns  from  fifteen  or  twenty  parents,  to  whom   he 
sent  a  list  of  questions,  from  which  it  is  shown  that  twelve 
or  fifteen  of  the  pupils  of  his  school  (I  do  not  know  what 
number  received  instruction)  had  learned  to  speak  so  Well 
that  when  at  home  they  were  in  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  their  parents  and  friends,  also,  to  some  extent,  with 
strangers  unaccustomed  to  their  peculiarities  of  voice  and 
enunciation.    1  have  not  had  opportunity  to  obtain  reports 
from  other  institutions  on  this  point,  but  believe  we  should 
find  upon  inquiring  as  much  to  encourage  us,  where  teach- 
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era  of  special  ability  have  labored  zealously,  and  with  faith 
in  what  they  undertook.  As  to  the  value  of  articulation  to 
the  deaf — a  deaf  mute  who  has  not  himself  learned  its 
worth,  cannot  be  considered  a  competent  judge.  The  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  upon  this  subject  yesterday,  said  that 
after  one  year's  instruction  in  articulation,  he  had  accom- 
plished so  little,  that  he  considered  his  year  wasted.  Though 
this  is  to  himself  a  conclusive  argument  against  articula- 
tion, I  think  it  is  only  so,  in  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
Does  it  argue  against  the  advisability  of  giving  instruction 
in  music  to  children,  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who 
gave  a  year  to  the  study  and  practice  of  piano  music  in  her 
girlhood,  could  not  at  the  end  of  the  year  play  upon  the 
piano,  had  in  fact  scarcely  mastered  the  rudiments?  We 
might  attribute  her  failure — as  she  considered  it — to  a  lack 
of  ability  on  her  part,  or  to  the  fact  that  she  had  given  her- 
self only  time  sufficient  to  make  a  beginning,  but  the  single 
case  proves  nothing.  No  more  does  the  fact  that  a  deaf  son 
brought  up  by  deaf  mute  parents,  who  devoted  a  single  year 
to  the  study  of  articulation  without  success  and  without 
satisfaction  to  himself,  argue  against  the  value  of  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  the  fact  that 
the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  is  comparatively 
new  in  our  country.  We  have  few  teachers  who 
are  experienced,  who  know  what  may  be  accomplished, 
what  may  be  expected  of  their  pupils.  Among  all  the 
institutions  there  are  few  teachers  of  articulation  who 
are  regarded  as  competent  masters  in  their  profession. 
Some  years  ago  an* experiment  in  teaching  articulation  was 
made  in  this  institution.  Mr.  Fay  employed  two  teachers 
who  had  been  teachers  of  signs,  and  for  two  years  they  had 
charge  of  classes  in  which  articulation  was  taught,  and  all 
instruction  was  given  by  this  method.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  was  decided  tkat  the  effort  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Fay 
intended  that  the  trial  should  be  a  fair  one,  and  it  was,  so 
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far  as  was  possible,  at  that  time;  but  those  teachers  who 
worked  so  diligently  and  faithfully  had  not  the  knowledge 
Tequisite  to  success  in  this  department.  They  were  not  as 
well  prepared  for  their  work  as  some  of  the  teachers  in  this 
•country  now  are.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  them  both, 
^nd  I  am  sure  that  neither  of  them  will  feel  that  I  speak 
unkindly,  when  I  say  that  their  knowledge  of  how  articula- 
tion should  be  taught,  was  very  limited.  They  were  merely 
experimenting  in  what  they  did  not  profess  to  understand. 
Because  there  are  at  this  day  teachers  who  labor  more  suc- 
cessfully, pupils  who  are  taught  to  articulate,  no  one  will 
say  that  those  teachers  lacked  energy,  or  their  pupils  ability. 
But  we  must  acknowledge  that  methods  have  been  im- 
proved, and  that  in  the  hands  of  more  experienced  teachers, 
better  work  can  be  and  is  done.  That  system  of  instruction 
known  as  Bell's  method,  in  which  his  symbols  of  visible 
speech  are  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  articu- 
lation, is  now  generally  considered  the  best,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  the  institution  at  Northampton,  in  the 
Boston  Day-school,  in  the  New  York,  and,  I  think,  the  Ohio 
Institution,  in  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  and  in 
Illinois.  In  some  of  these  schools  very  considerable  success 
has  been  achieved.  But  we  cannot  attribute  the  greater 
success  attained  in  certain  schools  wholly  to  the  superiority 
of  the  methods  pursued.  We  believe  in  every  case  the  de- 
gree of  success  obtained,  depends  principally  upon  the 
adaptability  of  the  teacher  to  the  work.  To  atiy  one  who 
has  ever  attempted  to  teach  articulation,  or  who  has  seen  it 
taught,  it  must  be  evident  that  very  little  can  be  accom- 
plished with  large  classes.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
teacher  of  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  should  be  success- 
ful, should  be  otherwise  than  disheartened  and  hopeless,  and 
unfited  for  effective  labor.  An  institution  where  the  teacher 
of  articulation  has  labored  under  such  disadvantage,  will 
have  no  good  results  to  boast,  and  cannot  fairly  base  a  judg- 
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ment  upon  its  own  experience.     To  those  schools  where 
competent  teachers,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
have  met  with  greatest  success,  we  should  look  for  our  encour- 
agement and  for  example.    I  was  last  evening  in  company 
with  two  young  girls — deaf  mutes — perhaps  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  old.    They  were  conversing  together  in  spoken 
language  naturally  and  easily,  and  in  a  most  interested  and 
interesting  manner.    It  was  evident  from  their  enjoyment 
that  they  understood  each  other  very  nearly  as  well  as  hear- . 
ing  children  do  when  talking  together  at  their  play  or  work. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  them  thus  conversing,  and  deligh^ 
ful  to  witness  their  enjoyment.    They  did  not  at  once  notice 
that  they  were  observed,  so  absorbed  were  they  in  their  con- 
versation ;  when  they  became  conscious  of  it  they  left  the 
room  to  continue  their  little  chat  unmolested,  but  we  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  ability  in  reading 
the  lips,  when  they  were  recalled.   Their  quickness  in  this 
was  also  surprising  and  gratifying.    If  so  much  can  be  done 
with  six  or  eight  year's  instruction,  how  much  more  may  be 
accomplished  in  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  years,  the  term  of 
instruction  allowed  in  some  States.    In  our  own  institution 
we  have  two  or  three  congenital  mutes  who  are  beginning 
to  speak  intelligibly;  of   course  using  only  the  simplest 
language,  and  we  think  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  by 
the  time  they  leave  school  they  will  be  able  to  converse  well 
in  spoken  language.    We  have  two  special  teachers  of  articu- 
lation, under  whose  direction  most  of  the  other  teachers  in- 
struct their  own  classes.     It  is  not  my  intention,  I  would 
not  venture  to  assail  the  methods  of  instruction  followed  in 
our  institutions.    I  know  that  to  every  man  his  own  ways 
are  dear — it  is  certainly  so  with  me — all  that  I  hope  to  do 
to-day,  is  to  bring  before  the  Convention  a  subject  which  I 
feel  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  deserving  your  con- 
sideration.   It  has  been  discussed  more  or  less  at  every  pre- 
ceding Convention,  and  with  growing  favor.     The  reports 
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of  institutions,  laid  before  those  who  are  tnembers  of  this 
Convention  from  time  to  time,  give  evidence  of  greater  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  of  more  and  better  work  accom- 
plished. It  has  been  suggested  that  a  normal  school  for 
those  wishing  to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf  might  be  es- 
tablished, and  no  doubt  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  in 
our  work.  Of  equal  advantage,  I  think,  would  be  a  normal 
class  in  which  teachers  could  prepare  for  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  articulation.  But,  .1  remember  that  passage  in 
the  bible  which  says,  ''Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  har- 
ness, boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  this  subject  of  articulation,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  it  discussed  by  those  of  you  who  are  older  in  the 
work  than  I. 


Mr.  Atwood  :  [Interpreted  by  Dr.  Oallaudet.]  I  have  no 
objections  to  Mr.  Westervelt's  paper.  I  believe  that  articu- 
lation can  be  taught,  and  it  is  useful  if  parents  exercise  the 
means  of  speaking.  I  learned  some  of  it  when  I  came  to 
the  school  at  Hartford.  I  received  instruction  from  a  lady 
in  articulation  and  made  but  little  progress.  Others  made 
more  progress  than  I  did.  I  believe  in  articulation  schools, 
and  I  believe  in  schools  where  sign  language  is  used.  I 
only  complain  against  articulation  schools  because  they  do 
not  use  the  manual  alphabet  at  all ;  just  simply  confine  the 
pupil  to  articulation.  They  have  institutions  for  articulation 
and  sign  language  going  on  at  the  same  time.  At  Boston, 
and  Northampton,  and  Portland,  they  use  no  signs.  I  meet 
some  of  these  pupils  and  I  write.  They  cannot  spell.  I  use 
signs.  I  think  that  some  of  their  language  is  not  as  clear  as 
it  might  be.  I  think  that  signs  would  impart  clearer  ideas 
to  words.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  in  articulation  schools, 
you  have  some  use  for  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs, 
although  I  am  not  opposed  to  teaching  articulation  at  all. 
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Mb.  Gbeeneb:  [Interpreted  by  Dr.  Gallaudet.]  I  lost 
my  hearing  at  sixteen  years  of  age  from  the  spotted  fever. 
For  several  years  I  have  seen  the  progress  of  teaching  in 
articulation  in  the  institution.  I  am  not  particularly 
drawn  towards  it.  When  I  was  in  school  here,  some  four 
years,  articulation  I  found  being  used.  Mr.  Fay  asked  me  to 
join  that  class  and  I  was  willing.  I  received  instruction 
for  some  time  every  day.  I  felt  that  I  did  not  make  pro- 
gress in  the  other  studies  when  I  was  giving  time  to  articu- 
lation.   Deaf-mutes  are  inclined  to  sign  making  and  writing. 

G.  W.  Chase  :  Considering  the  subject  of  articulation, 
there  is  some  mistake.  Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Cleveland. 
I  wanted  to  stay  there  and  start  a  day  school  for  deaf-mutes. 
I  met  several  gentlemen  in  Cleveland  who  seemed  to  ap- 
prove of  the  object.  They  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to 
teach  by  articulation  or  signs.  I  told  them  I  could  not 
t^ach  articulation.  I  must  teach  by  signs.  When  the 
matter  came  to  the  board  of  trustees  some  approved  and 
some  disapproved.  I  still  advocated  the  use  of  signs,  but 
several  opposed  and  spoke  of  somebody  who  came  to  Cleve- 
land three  years  and  a  half  before,  who  had  a  boy  that  could 
speak  some,  a  semi-mute ;  could  not  hear.  He  was  sent  to 
Cleveland  one  year  and  the  gentleman  was  astonished  at  his 
progress ;  it  seemed  like  a  miracle.  He  thought  that  all 
deaf-mutes  could  learn  just  like  this  boy ;  so  he  collected 
about  twenty  himself,  who  were  congenital  deaf-mutes,  and 
brought  them  together.  This  gentlemen  brought  his  son  to 
the  school  board  and  found  there  were  some  twenty  children 
about  to  be  brought  to  school.  They  were  astonished  at  the 
progress  this  lad  had  made  and  were  willing  that  the  school 
should  be  established,  and  a  lady  was  invited  to  come  and 
take  charge  of  it.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  pupils  did 
did  not  seem  to  improve  at  all ;  a  few  made  some  progress. 
The  lady  became  discouraged  and  gave  up  the  school, 
as  though  she  could  not  teach  those  children.    Another  lady 
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came,  and  became  discouraged  and  gave  up.  The  third  lady 
came  and  gave  up.  The  children  went  home  and  the  school 
failed.  I  wanted  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching  this 
*  school  in  the  sign  language,  and  some  gentlemen  thought 
that  the  result  of  my  labors  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  schools  so  he  was  opposed  to  having  any  school  at  all  in 
Cleveland. 

The  President  :    There  is  a  word  or  two  I  would  like  to 
say  on  this  subject.    I  have  had,  in  reference  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutep,  two  experiences  and  a  link  of  connection 
between  them.     A  little  before  I  left  the  New  York  institu- 
tion, Dr.  Day,  now  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Haven,  who  had  previously  been  instructor  in  the  New 
York  institution,  and  was  sent  by  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution to  Europe  to  look  into  articulation   schools  there, 
brought  in  his  report  upon  them.     I  was  interested  in  it,  and 
gave  it  a  careful  reading.  It  was  adverse,  in  the  main,  to  teach- 
ing articulation.     That  was  the  prevalent  doctrine,  I  think, 
among  principals  and  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country  at  that  time.    I  came  away  with  that  impression. 
Yet  there  was  a  single  case  in  that  institution  in  New  York 
which  had  taken  hold  of  me,  and  about  which  I  felt  that 
the  institution  had  never  done  the  right  thing.     A  young 
lady  had  lost  her  hearing,  I  think  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve    years   of  age.    When   she   came   into  the   school 
she  had  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  articulation  as  perfect,  per- 
haps, as  any  child  of  that  age  would  have.    We  could  oc- 
casionally induce  her  to  speak  a  little,  but  generally  the 
drift  of  things  in  the  institution  was  such  that  she  disliked 
to  appear  in  that  respect  and  she  drew  back  from  using  her 
speech.    I  think  scarcely  anything  was  done  to  cultivate  it. 
Possibly,  something  was  done  at  her  home  to  draw  out  and  pre- 
serve her  powers  of  speech.    It  seemed  to  me  that  some  special 
effort  should  have  been  made  for  such  a  one ;  but  the  gen- 
eral  doctrine  was  against  articulation,  and    so  she    was 
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olassed  with  others  and  taught  only  by  signs.  Soon  after  I 
went  to  Beloit  to  take  the  position  which  I  now  hold.  I 
naet  on  the  street  a  man  about  my  own  age,  who  spoke  to 
me  with  a  voice  quite  peculiar,  which  indicated  that  he  was 
deaf,  but  he  was  able  to  read  my  lips.  He  knew  no  signs, 
though  I  think  he  could  use  the  manual  alphabet  a  little. 
For  all  common  matters,  as  one  meets  another  in  the  every 
day  intercourse  of  life,  we  could  converse  together  freely. 
He  told  me  that  he  lost  his  hearing  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  that  his  parents — he  was  then  living  in  New 
Hampshire — had  received  an  impression  that  if  they  sent 
him  to  the  asylum  in  Hartford  he  would  lose  all  the  speech 
he  had  and  so  be  cut  off  from  association  with  his  fellow 
men.  They  had  preferred,  therefore,  to  keep  him  at  home, 
and  in  their  own  simple  way  help  on  his  education  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  spoken  language.  Thus  he  continually  im- 
proved the  power  of  reading  the  lips.  He  had  learned  to  read 
before  becoming  deaf  and  enjoyed  reading  very  much ;  but 
his  education  had  been  limited  to  a  narrow  range.  His 
power  of  conversation  extended  little  beyond  the  common 
things  of  every  day  life,  but  about  these  common  things  he 
oould  talk  with  almost  any  one  very  well.  I  put  this  and 
that  together  and  became  more  convinced  that  there  was 
something  that  certainly  ought  to  be  done  for  that  class.  I 
was  called  into  the  board  of  directors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  at  Delavan  just  about  the  time  when  the  move- 
ment, which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution  in 
Northampton,  was  making  a  little  stir  in  Massachusetts. 

These  facts  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  a  sort  of  link  be- 
tween my  two  experiences  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  so  happened,  I  think,  that  at  the  first  anniversary 
of  our  institution,  after  I  became  a  trustee,  we  were  visited 
by  the  Governor  and  two  or  three  other  State  officers. 
Among  them  was  a  very  intelligent  Grerman,  who,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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We  made  our  usual  little  exhibition,  illuetrating,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  methods  and  results  of  our  work.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  those  exercises  a  few  words  from  the  Governor 
were  spoken,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  called  upon.  He 
spoke,  at  length,  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Germany;  and 
while  he  was  too  gentlemanly  to  criticise  very  particu- 
larly our  methods,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  more  should 
be  done  to  teach  articulation.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  this 
view  was  gaining  currency,  that  it  was  in  itself  reasonable, 
and  that  we  should  neither  be  true  to  our  trust,  nor  com- 
mand the  confidence  and  patronage  of  our  people  and  of  the 
Legislature  without  providing  for  instruction  of  this  kind. 
Being  called  on  to  speak  for  the  institution,  I  took  occasion 
to  define  my  position  and  said :  ''  So  long  as  I  am  a  trustee 
here  I  shall  be  disposed  to  advocate  and  sustain  efforts  to 
cultivate  articulation  so  far  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  made  general  for  all  but  it 
must  be  taught,  at  least,  to  those  who  have  acquired  speech 
before  becoming  deaf."  At  the  meeting  of  our  board  on  the 
same  day  I  think  I  said  :  *'  Gentlemen,  you  may  be  sure  that 
if  we  are  to  go  on  in  our  work  we  shall  have  to  move  in 
this  direction ;  the  world  is  moving  in  that  direction ;  we 
are  not  up  to  the  times.  So  we  established  an  articulation 
class  which  has  been  sustained  ever  since  by  a  faithful  and 
efficient  female  teacher.  I  have  been  very  much  surprised 
at  the  result  of  her  efibrts,  with  either  two  or  three  congeni- 
tal deaf- mutes.  One  boy,  I  remember  very  well,  who  seemed  to 
catch  by  instinct  all  that  was  necessary  for  distinct  artic- 
ulation and  to  be  surprisingly  quick  of  perception  in  reading 
lips. 

Upon  quite  a  number,  however,  the  same  labor  spent  was 
utterly  fruitless.  On  the  other  hand,  with  that  class  which 
has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  of  which  we  have  so 
many  representatives  here  on  this  floor,  our  success  has  been, 
I  think,  manifest  and  encouraging. 
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In  the  process  of  the  inquiries  of  which  I  spoke  the  other 
morning,  we  had  occasion  to  call  one  of  the  girls  of  our 
articulation  class  to  answer  some  questions.  I  had  con- 
versed with  her  a  little  in  the  school-room,  and  said  to  my 
colleagues,  '^  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  conduct  this  inquiry 
by  word  of  mouth."  I  did  so  perfectly.  ^The  questions  I 
put  were  clearly  understood  by  her,  and  her  answers  were  as 
neat  and  pat  as  any  one  could  have  given.  My  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  brought  me  thus  to  the  full 
conviction,  which,  so  far  as  I  catch  the  expression  of  our 
brethren  on  this  floor,  is  now  that,  of  most  of  our  principals, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  teaching  articulation  in  our  in- 
stitutions. The  question  how  far  it  is  to  be  carried ;  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  successful  with  all  mutes;  and  whether  it  is  to 
be  exclusively  used  in  their  education,is  still  an  open  question 
which  further  experiment  will  answer.  I  understand  that 
Miss  Rogers  and  her  colleagues  at  Northampton,  regard  it  as 
applicable  to  all,  and  insist  that  articulation  should  be  de- 
pended on  in  all  the  processes  of  education.  It  is  well,  no 
doubt,  that  the  experiment  should  be  fairly  tried  on  that 
plan,  and  the  faith,  devotion,  and  perseverance  of  the  teach- 
ers of  that  institution  are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  I 
hope  none  of  us'  will  be  so  bound  to  our  own  theories  or 
practice,  as  to  refuse  the  demonstration  of  actual  results. 
Time  is  necessary  to  test  the  matter  fairly.  I  anticipate 
that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  teaching  by  articula-^ 
tion  is  of  great  advantage  to  a  considerable  class  of  our 
pupils ;  and  yet  that  even  with  that  class,  signs  will  be 
profitably  used  for  the  rapid  communication  of  general 
knowledge ;  while,  for  probably  a  larger  portion,  signs  must 
be  the  chief  means  for  advancing  their  education.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. For  broadest  and  best  results,  they  must  ever  compli- 
ment each  other. 

Let  me  address  a  word  more  particularly  to  several  whose 
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acquaintance  I  have  made  here  and  in  whom  I  have  become 
much  interested.  I  refer  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whose  ears  are  closed,  but  who  retain,  in  a  good  degree,  the 
power  of  speech  which  they  acquired  before  this  calamity 
came  upon  them.  I  would  urge  them  to  special  efforts  to 
acquire  the  art  of  reading  the  lips  of  others.  With  the 
strength  of  mind  and  the  intelligence  they  have  here 
evinced,  and  the  capacity  to  apply  themselves  and  achieve 
whatever  they  undertake,  I  am  confident  they  can  by  a  de- 
termined, persevering  exercise  of  will-power,  master  this 
art  of  lip-reading  so  as  to  bring  themselves  into  close  and 
free  communication  with  their  fellow-men.  Such  an  at- 
tainment will  add  much  to  their  own  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
to  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of  others  in  conversing  with 
them.  I  beg  them  kindly  to  receive  this  parting  word  of 
friendly  counsel. 

As  necessity  requires  me  soon  to  leave  the  city,  I  will  call 
Dr.  Mac  Intire  to  take  the  chair.  But  before  I  vacate  it, 
allow  me  once  more  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
very  high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  How  much 
that  honor  means,  has  been  growing  upon  me  as  I  have 
come  to  know  more  of  what  'this  Convention  is.  I  thank 
you  very  cordially  for  your  help  in  maintaining  order  and 
bearing  forward  these  deliberations.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
was  ever  called  to  preside  over  a  deliberative  body  where 
everything  moved  on  so  much  of  itself  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  steering  by  the  chair,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
this  Convention.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  I  have 
been  permitted  here  to  meet  so  many  engaged  in  this  work 
and  to  have  my  own  interest  in  it  revived  and  quickened. 
I  go  away  from  here,  in  feeling,  thirty  years  younger  than 
when  I  came,  for  I  have  been  carried  back  to  the  delightful 
associations  of  my  younger  days  when  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  I  am  going  home  feeling  much  as  I  did  when 
first  I  landed  on  the  shore  of  Wisconsin,  with  those  associa^ 
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tions  fresh  in  mind.  I  hope  if  any  members  of  this  Con-  . 
vention,  from  whatever  section  of  our  country,  north,  south, 
east  or  west,  shall  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Beloit^ 
they  won't,  as  the  boys  used  to  say,  stop  a  hundred  miles 
away,  but  come  right  on  and  let  me  see  them  at  my  home. 
With  this  renewed  expression  of  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy 
and  all  the  kindness  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  courtesy 
and  kindness  from  the  principal  of  this  institution,  and  the 
whole  membership  of  this  Convention,  which  make  this 
among  the  bright  and  sunny  spots  of  my  life,  I  tender  you 
my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  well-being,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  your  important  work  of  Christian  beneficence. 

Mb.  Echols  :  I  move  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  re- 
turned to  Dr.  Chapin,  the  retiring  presiding  officer,  for  the  able 
and  pleasant  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Convention.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Mac  Intibb  :  [In  the  chair.]  I  can  say  in  behalf  of 
the  Convention,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  that  we 
take  leave  from  Dr.  Chapin,  President  of  the  Convention, 
with  great  regret,  having  business  that  calls  his  attention 
away.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  could  remain  to  the  close  of  the 
Convention.  I  know,  and  I  think,  I  speak  from  the  mind 
of  every  member  of  this  Convention,  that  his  connection  with 
this  Convention  has  been  a  pleasant  one  and  has  added 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  it,  and  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  business  has  been  carried  on  to  this  stage  of  its 
progress,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  he  carries  with  him  the 
affection  and  the  love  of  every  member  of  this  Convention. 

Mb.  Echols  :  I  rose  a  few  minutes  ago,  sir,  to  s^^y  some- 
thing on  this  cause  of  articulation.  I  said  this  morning, 
'  when  reading  the  paper  before  the  Convention,  that  I  came 
here  not  to  instruct.  I  know  very  little  about  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes,  and  nothing  concerning  instruction  in  articu- 
lation ;  but  I  do  say,  sir,  that  I  am  confident  that  greater 
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effects  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  science  of  articulation,  which 
is  comparatively  in  its  incipiency ;  and  those  who  have  not 
that  confidence  have  not  the  same  appreciation  of  the  in- 
genuity or  the  smartness  of  our  friends  of  the  down-eastern 
States,  which  your  speaker  has.  I  have  gotten  to  believe 
that  in  matters  of  invention,  anything  pertaining  to  the 
arts  or  sciences,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  the 
Yankee  people  cannot  accomplish.  I  recollect  a  little  inci- 
dent that  occured  a  good  many  years  ago  that  struck  me 
with  a  good  deal  of  force.  When  I  heard  it,  in  1860,  I  was 
quite  a  boy.  The  secession  movement  was  very  strong  down 
south,  and  one  night  in  Atlanta  there  was  a  mass  meeting  held. 
There  were  a  great  many  speeches  made,  and  some  particularly 
ardent  friends  of  secession  said  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
a  war;  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  set  up  an  independent 
government ;  they  said  the  Yankees  would  not  fight  and  we 
would  whip  out  the  north  in  three  months,  no  trouble 
about  that.  There  was  a  man  in  our  city  who  was  very  well 
known,  a  very  brilliant  man.  He  very  was  much  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  secession,  and  he  rose  to  reply.  He  knew  that  it 
would  make  him  a  very  unpopular  man  to  say  that  the 
Yankees  would  ever  whip  the  Southerners,  and  he  did  not  say 
so,  but  he  addressed  them  in  this  way,  said  he :  ^^  My  friends, 
you  do  not  know  these  Yankees,  you  do  not  know  how 
smart  they  are  and  sharp;  they  are  the  sharpest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  look  at  what  they  have  accomplished 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  if  they  do  not  come  out  and  fight 
you  they  will  undermine  you ;  you  can  take  two  Yankees 
and  lock  them  up  together,  without  a  cent,  and  let  them  be 
locked  up  six  months,  and  in  that  time,  they  will  make  in- 
dependent fortunes  by  trading  coats  with  each  other."  And 
80  I  have  come  to  believe,  with  that  gentleman,  that  there 
is  scarcely  anything  impossible  with  our  eastern  friends  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Westervelt  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  seen  yesterday  evening  two  little  girls  that 
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were  talking  very  pleasantly.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  also 
hearing  them,  and  I  am  doably  interested  in  this  system  of 
instruction  because  I  haye  a  bright  little  girl,  seven  years 
old,  whose  organs  of  speech  are  not  perfect.  It  has  been 
quoted  from  some  article  by  some  of  our  members  that  a  sys- 
tem of  articulation  will  not  accomplish  anything  very  much 
until  it  enables  every  one  to  understand  what  a  child  says 
with  perfect  ease.  I  say  that  articulation  has  accomplished 
this  much  for  me,  and  I  would  not  take  $10,000  for  it.  There 
is  no  price.  When  I  can  hear  my  little  girl  lisp  the  name 
papa,  which  she  has  been  taught  from  the  lips,  it  is  more 
than  I  can  describe  to  you.  [Applause.]  I  am  confident 
that  there  will  be  yet  more  wonderful  achievments  in  this 
science,  in  this  art  of  teaching  articulation ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it ;  I  do  not  question  it  in  my  mind.  Mr.  Wes- 
tervelt  said,  a  few  years  ago  comparatively,  there  was  very 
little  faith  placed  in  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  When  I 
see  two  little  girls  converse  as  pleasantly  as  you  and  I  could  sit 
down  and  talk,  and  when  I  can  join  in  and  talk  with  them,  and 
understand  what  they  say  and  they  understanding  what  It 
say,  though  not  hearing,  I  conclude  if  those  children  can 
learn  why  may  not  others  learn?  It  is  true  they  were 
bright ;  their  faces  showed  that  they  were  children  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence ;  but  the  time  will  come,  and  not 
a  great  while  hence,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  advancement 
in  this  art  will  be  so  much  greater  than  it  is^now  that  chil- 
dren of  less  intelligence  can  learn  as  readily  as  these  have 
learned  with  the  present  advancement.  I  hope,  sir,  that  the 
members  of  this  Convention  will  look  to  it,  and  give  this 
system  of  teaching  a  fair  trial,  and  do  everything  that  can 
be  done  for  its  advancement.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
asserted  some  time  since  my  desire  to  have  a  teacher  in 
our  institution  in  that  line,  and  that  policy  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  I  came  here  as  much  as  anything  else  to 
learny^something  concerning  this  teaching  by  articulation^ 
17 
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and  I  feel  that  I  have  learned  a  good  deal,  and  it  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  return  to  my  home  feeling  that 
it  has  been  well  for  me  to  be  here  for  that  if  for  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention 
that  it  will  continue  this  subject  any  longer  ?  We  have 
considerable  business  yet  to  do  if  we  close  the  Conven- 
tion to  night.  If  there  are  any  more  speeches  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  those  teachers  that  have  articulation 
classes. 

Miss  Rogers  :    I  had  not  intended  to  say  anything  at  this 
Convention,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  account  of 
pupils,  after  leaving  school,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  wha 
are  looking  for  the  practical  results  of  the  system  of  articula- 
tion. 

We  have  a  memorial  society,  which  our  pupils  join  on 
leaving  us.  In  June,  the  members  write  the  secretary  of 
of  the  society,  telling  what  their  work  has  been  during  the 
year,  and  how  they  have  communicated  with  their  friends 
and  the  world.  , 

In  October  the  secretary  sends  a  letter  to  each  member  giv- 
ing information  concerning  other  members  of  the  society 
and  the  school.  The  young  lady  whose  report  I  read  be- 
came deaf  at  three  years  and  four  months,  but  retained  a  very 
few  words  when  she  came  under  instruction;  those  could 
hardly  have  been  understood  had  she  not  used  some  natural 
signs  at  the  same.  time.  She  was  at  school  eight  years. 
Speaking  of  attending  Sabbath-school  class  in  the  place  where 
she  was  spending  the  summer,  she  says,  '^  I  can  understand  the 
teacher  pretty  well."  She  had  been  working  in  a  straw 
shop,  where  she  communicated  by  speech.  Her  mother  adds 
a  postscript  to  the  letter  saying  we  cai/  never  know  how 
grateful  she  feels  as  she  sees  her  mingling  in  society  with 
others,  a  speaking  child.  A  young  lady  who  became  deaf 
at  ten  came  to  us  at  eighteen  years.  Not  having  been  at 
school  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  she  was  losing 
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her  voice,  and  was  so  timid  that  for  two  weeks  after  she 
came  to  school  she  made  all  requests  either  in  a  whisper  or 
in  writing.  She  was  with  us  three  years.  She  writes,  at  the 
time  of  the  re-organization  of  our  Sunday-school,  I  was  chosen 
teacher  for  a  class  of  girls,  and  in  addition  to  this  I  draw  a 
picture  on  the  slate  illustrating  the  lesson  of  the  day.  In 
her  letter  this  year  she  speaks  of  having  spent  the  winter  in 
Boston;  of  having  gone  into  society  and  the  great  enj6yment 
she  had  had  in  it.  Another  graduate  was  a  young  lady  who 
became  deaf  at  ten.  She  came  to  us  at  eighteen  and  re- 
mained four  years.  She  read  the  lips  somewhat  when  she 
entered  the  school.  She  writes  of  conversing  with  others  by 
means  of  articulation  and  lip  reading,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
any  one  is  obliged  to  resort  to  pencil  or  paper  in  order  to  be 
understood  by  her.  Here  I  might  add,  perhaps,  that  after 
leaving  us  she  went  to  New  York  and  had  instruction  in  draw- 
ing at  Cooper  Union.  She  says  in  New  York,  in  going  shop- 
ping, the  clerks  were  able  to  understand  her  and  she  was  never 
obliged  to  resort  to  paper  and  pencil ;  -but  in  the  little  coun- 
try town  where  her  home  is,  and,  consequently,  where  her 
deafness  is  known  she  is  occasionally  not  understood.  She 
writes,  "  while  a  pupil  at  your  institution  I  felt  that  I 
should  never  be  able  to  read  the  lips  of  others  as  well  as 
those  of  my  teacher ;  now  as  I  mingle  in  society  I  find  I  can 
read  the  lips  of  others  quite  as  readily.  Of  course  I  meet 
sometimes  with  tnose  whose  lips  I  cannot  read.  This 
young  lady  is  now  our  teacher  of  drawing,  and  I  think  there 
is  not  a  teacher  in  the  institution  who  dislikes  signs  as  she 
does. 

Another  graduate,  a  congenital  mute,  who  is  learning 
steel  engraving,  writes  that  he  can  read  his  employer's  lips  as 
well  as  he  did  his  teacher's.  His  employer  said  to  me  that  he 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  one  to  doubt  the  advantages 
of  the  system  of  speech  and  lip-reading  over  other  systems. 
After  giving  some  further  illustrations.  Miss  Rogers  said^. 
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"  with  reference  to  Dr.  Chapin^s  question  whether  all  might 
be  taught  articulation,  I  would  say,  it  is  the  opinion  of  in- 
structors that  for  five-sixths  of  all  pupils  who  have  entered 
our  institution  during  the  ten  years  elapsed,  the  system  of 
articulation  and  lip-reading  has  proved  the  best.  One-half 
the  remaining  sixth,  while  considered  cases  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess, employ  speech  and  lip-reading  in  their  home." 

Mr.  Homer,  of  Rhode  Island  :  I  came  to  this  Convention 
probably  one  of  the  youngest  with  respect  to  years.  A  year 
ago  last  April  I  opened  a  small  school  of  five,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  ten,  entirely  on  the  articulation 
theory,  using  no  signs  or  the  manual  alphabet.  What  I 
want  to  say  in  the  first  place  is  to  thank  Mr.  Echols  for  his 
high  compliment  to  the  Yankee  Land  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  in  that  vicinity,  as  I  am  the  only  male 
representative,  and  to  tell  him  I  think  that  his  compliment 
is  not  misplaced.  But  the  current  in  this  direction  seems 
to  be  all  right  and  therefore  I  am  satisfied.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  in  thQ  mind  of  all  intelligent  hearing  per- 
sons that  articulation,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  is  a  good 
thing,  but  the  theory  needs  to  be  worked  out  by  persons 
who  have  some  energy  left  outside  the  school-room  to  work 
out  methods,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  practicable  thing 
for  the  classes.  Whether  it  can  be  done  or  not,  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know.  If  it  is  to  be  so,  there  is  to  be  an  immense  amount 
of  work  done.  In  respect  to  systems  and  methods,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  any  that  I  have  seen,  but  I  only  say  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  earn  my  living  and  go  on  just  as  I 
am  now^,  with  a  small  number  of  pupils,  devoting  many 
more  hours  outside  of  school  to  thinking,  than  hours  in 
school  which  I  spend  with  them ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  am  to  be  able  to  live  on  ten  pupils,  in  grade  all  the 
way  from  seven  to  eighteen  years,  of  both  sexes,  mutes  and 
semi-mutes,  in  the  same  room  together.  The  most  discour- 
aging part  about  the  work  ^is  the  perversity  with   which 
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semi-mutes  that  I  have  seen  here,  with  all  due  respect  ta 
them,  treat  our  science,  and  will  not  use  their  voices.    That, 
I  think,  is  the  most  discouraging  thing  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  if  I  thought  that  feeling  would  be  universal,  I 
should  give  up  the  work  right  off,  because  it  seems  to  me 
like  a  waste  of  time.    I  will  mention  one  single  case.    One 
young  lady  in  Providence,  who  goes  in  the  very  best  society, 
goes  to  parties,  and  does  every  thing  entirely  without  refer- 
ence to  signs.    When  she  is  introduced  to  a  person  whose 
name  she  cannot  catch  from  the  lips,  she,  of  course,  allows 
it  to  be  written.    She  understands  enough  for  all  ordinary 
conversation,  and  there  is  nothing  that  mortifies  her  mother 
more,  who  has  instructed  her,  than  to  have  signs  of  any  kind 
or  even  the  manual  alphabet  used  by  her.    In  reference  to 
those  semi-mutes  who  have  voices  and  do  not  use  them,  or 
in  reference  to  any  pf  the  mutes  opposed  to  teaching  articu- 
lation, I  should  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is,  what 
use  would  their  sign-making  be  on  the  platform  without  an 
interpreter  ?    And  what  use  would  they  be  in  a  mixed  as- 
sembly f    And  on  the  other  hand,  just  think  how  much  a 
semi- mute  or  congenital  mute  who  has  been  taught  articula- 
tion could  do  if  he  was  placed  in  a  condition  where  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  use  his  voice ;  no  matter  how  poor 
it  was ;  no  matter  how  disagreable  it  sounded.    Suppose  he 
was  traveling  in  Europe,  for  instance,  and  for  some  reason 
wanted  to  use  his  voice,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  service 
to  him. 

Last  December  a  year  ago  was  the  first  time  I  ever  tried 
to  instruct  a  deaf  child  in  my  life.  The  instruction  I  had 
before  that  was  in  professor  Bell's  method  and  some  little 
reading  on  the  subject.  It  was  theoretical,  of  course.  I 
found  out  after  learning  Bell's  system  that  it  was  not  what 
it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  I  am  using,  now,  English  letters, 
and  trying  to  systematize  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
child  to  speak  directly  from  them.    In  the  case  of  a  boy  who 
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has  been  a  deaf  mute^  since  be  was  twelve  years  old,  who 
came  to  me  last  April,  I  find  there  is  no  diflSculty  whatever 
in  teaching  him  the  letters,  with  the  knowledge  that  I  have, 
studying  phonetics,  without  the  use  of  any  alphabet,  that 
he  remembers  the  English  letters  perfectly  well.  And 
Another  thing  which  I  am  trying  to  systematize  ia  some 
fnethod  of  introducing  words  which  are  perfectly  regular  in 
-every  way ;  every  letter  of  which  has  a  sound  of  its  own, 
and  every  action  of  which  has  a  distinct  plural  of  " «." 
And  in  teaching  verbs  or  adjectives  we  should  teach  the 
converse  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Pbet:  May  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  a  moment? 
A  deaf  mute  wishes  to  inquire  if,  in  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes,  Mr.  Homer  uses  any  motion,  or  gesture,  or  action. 

Mr.  Homer  :  Yes.  I  started  to  speak  of  that  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  and  I  branched  off  on  something  else.  I  was 
going  to  say  I  use  the  signs,  which  come  to  me  perfectly 
naturally,  but  I  don't  allow  them  to  use  any  signs  in  school 
whatever,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  do  allow  them  to  use  those 
natural  signs  which  I  also  myself  use  for  explanation.  I 
shall,  when  I  go  back,  in  some  cases,  introduce  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  only  way  in  which  I  use  that  at  present  has 
been  in  dictation  lessons,  where  it  has  seemed  sometimes  as 
though  it  was  throwing  a  person's  time  and  strength  away 
to  make  them  understand  by  articulation. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  excepting  that  in  teaching 
articulation  there  is  room  for  all  sorts  of  methods  and  in- 
genuity. 

The  President  :  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Ellis  of  Rochester,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Ellis  :  Perhaps  of  all  that  are  here,  I  should  speak 
with  the  most  difiidence  upon  this  question  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  for  although  I  have  been  famil- 
iar with  the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  public  institu- 
tions, and  have  been  a  teacher  myself,  until  within  the  last 
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two  years,  I  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
work  of  instructing  deaf  mutes.  But  since  my  connection 
with  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  I  have  felt  it  my 
dnty  as  well  as  privilege  to  learn  what  was  being  done  for 
this  unfortunate  class,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  series  of 
surprises  to  me,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed  at  all  in 
the  interest  which  I  anticipated  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations ;  I  did  not  expect  to ;  but  I  came  to  learn.  With- 
out any  conference  with  Mr.  Westervelt,  our  principal, 
however,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
work  he  is  attempting  to  do  in  articulation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  as  one  who 
knew  a  little  something  about  the  work,  the  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction,  I  was  appointed  at  the  close  of  last 
term  to  make  an  examination  of  the  school,  which  I  did, 
giving  an  entire  week  to  it,  and  I  may  say  that  while  I  have 
been  surprised  at  every  thing  I  learned  in  connection  with 
deaf  mute  instruction,  nothing  surprised  me  so  greatly, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  general  surprise  every 
where,  where  it  is  known,  as  to  see  what  was  being  done  in 
the  way  of  articulation.  And  I  know  that  parents  espec- 
ially— we  have  an  instance  of  it  here  to  day — can  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  ability  on  the  part  of  their  children,  to 
utter  one  single  word.  One  father  said  to  me,  *'  I  own  a 
farm  worth  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  would  give  it  ail  to-day 
if  that  little  girl  of  mine  was  able  to  speak  to  me." 

It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  worth  trying  for,  it  is  worth  at- 
tempting, and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  misjudge  the  inten- 
tion of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
when  I  say  that  I  believe  they  are  all  animated  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  articulation  a  fair  chance,  at  least  those 
of  them  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  and  whose  ut- 
terances I  have  read  on  this  subject. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  Western  New  York  Institution. 
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One  class  that  has  received  instruction  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  by  Professor  Bell's  system,  were  able  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  together,  so  that  persons  who  were  there,  who 
had  never  heard  them  speak  before,  understood  what  they 
said.  They  also  repeated,  with  clear  utterances,  the  little 
hymn,  **  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
so  that  it  was  understood  by  all.  One  boy  who  has  been 
under  instruction  for  about  fourteen  months  in  articulation, 
read  a  whole  chapter  from  Sanders'  second  reader,  so  that  I, 
sitting  at  a  distance  of  tifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  him,  un- 
derstood every  word  ;  and  he  also  answered  questions  by  his 
teacher,  and  questions  of  mine,  that  were  put  to  him,  by 
simply  reading  our  lips.  I  understood  him  distinctly.  I 
asked  him  when  he  was  going  home.  He  said  "  to-morrow." 
"  What  for  ?"  "  To  see  father  and  mother."  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do?"  "  I  am  going  to  help  my  father."  Another 
pupil,  a  little  girl,  who  had  been  under  instruction  but  a 
little  while,  understood  and  followed  the  instructions  of  her 
teacher,  going  to  differeift  parts  of  the  room  and  bringing 
things  to  her.  Now  I  undertake  to  say  this  is  wonderful ; 
but  as  to  the  practical  value  of  articulation,  of  course  I 
would  not  undertake,  with  my  short  experience  and  limited 
observation,  to  give  an  opinion.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
it,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  prove  valuable  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  all  their 
pupils  who  possess  any  ability  to  speak,  instruction  in 
articulation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  our  institution, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  sustain  our  principal  in  every  measure 
adopted  by  him  to  secure  to  these  children  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  speech,  even  though  it  be  only  to  the  limited 
extent  of  their  being  able  to  say,  Mother!  Father  I  I  love 
you! 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  :    I  try  to  express,  as  nearly  as 
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I  can,  the  feelings  of  the  Convention.  I  have  no  desire  to 
go  into  the  subject  of  this  deliberation  in  any  argumenta- 
tive way,  but  I  have  felt  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of 
articulation  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  express  a  single  thought 
of  this  kind.  We  have  with  us,  and  are  glad  to  have  with 
us,  quite  a  number  of  teachers  who  devote  themselves  fully 
and  entirely  to  this  method  of  instruction;  and  as  we 
mingle  with  them  in  conversation,  and  know  them  better^ 
we  feel  a  confidence  that  they  would  not  be  pursuing  the 
course  to  which  they  have  conscientiously  devoted  them- 
selves, unless  they  saw  results  which  justifies  their  labors, 
and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  impressions  in  these  Conven- 
tions which  is  of  aid  to  us.  We  cannot  expect  to  under- 
stand the  process  of  the  school-room.  We  have  not  time  to 
go  into  all  their  details.  We  do  occasionally  get  glimpses  of 
the  methods  which  one  teacher  likes  or  which  another  pre- 
fers, but  we  cannot  expect  to  understand  the  processes  by 
which  these  experts  in  articulation  develop  these  children. 
Another  question :  We  understand  fully  here  there  are  no 
data  of  the  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  these  children,  and 
the  different  amount  of  intelligence  possessed  by  them. 
There  are  grades  in  every  class  of  people.  We  know  it  is 
BO  in  our  institution,  where  we  try  to  improve  the  mind  by 
signs.  This,  all  candid  persons  admit,  and  when  we  have 
confidence  in  one  another,  and  believe  that  all  are  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained,  we  can 
come  together  and  present  some  general  features. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  addresses  of  this  Convention  we 
have  had  thoughts  expressed  which  will  do  good;  which 
will  educate  public  opinion,  which  will  lead  more  and  more 
people  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for 
deaf  mutes.  But  for  one,  I  do  not  expect  to  come  here  and 
find  that  we  have  time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  processes 
of  the  school-room.  We  know  that  persons  are  at  the  head 
of  the  institutions  who  have  had  years  of  experience,  and 
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we  are  eure  they  will  go  from  one  institution  to  another, 
that  they  will  read  and  study;  without  being  commit- 
ted to  any  blind  caprice,  but  haying  their  minds  open 
to  the  truth.  If  this  impression  is  produced  by  the 
Convention  among  others,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  vain  that 
we  came  together,  that  we  are  led  to  have  more  and  more 
confidence  in  one  another,  and  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
the  best  we  can,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  we  shall  know  bet- 
ter what  to  do  for  the  diflFerent  grades  of  children.  I  trust 
that  these  few  remarks  are  not  entirely  in  vain,  perhaps 
they  need  not  have  been  said,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  carry 
away  this  impression  of  mutual  confidence.  I  am  sure  I 
have  noted  the  feeling,  and  for  one,  I  can  admit  the  change 
that  has  gone  on  in  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  articulation,  ifor  one,  I  had  much  less  clear  ideas  about  it, 
much  less  confidence  in  it  than  I  have  to-day.  My  views 
in  a  great  measure  have  changed  in  consequence  of  these 
Conventions,  of  meeting  here  persons  who  respect  these 
views.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools 
for  articulation  as  often  as  I  would  like  to  have  done,  but 
the  impressions  produced  here  are  important  for  those  en- 
gaged in  this  department  of  instruction ;  they  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it,  and  as  time 
passes  on  we  shall  see  more  and  more  what  the  results  may 
be ;  and  I  feel  also  that  those  friends  of  ours  who  have  come 
into  this  Convention,  have  also  seen  more  clearly  the  reasons 
of  the  methods  we  pursue,  and  that  we  shall  go  away  from 
the  convention  helping  each  other  more  and  more,  remem- 
bering  each  other  in  our  daily  prayers,  and  looking  to  Ood 
to  give  us  all  that  wisdom  which  we  need  to  do  the  work 
which  has  been  providentially  committed  to  us. 

Mr.  Greener  :  I  move  to  lay  the  subject  of  articulation 
aside  so  that  we  can  take  up  another  one  on  the  programme. 

Mr.  Tate  :  I  would  rather  the  motion  would  be  deferred 
till  I  relate  a  little  instance  that  has  come  under  my  obser- 
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nation  in  relation  to  a  colored  man.  He  is  sixty  years  old 
now;  he  is  a  member  of  a  family  of  deaf-tnutes;  at  the 
time  they  were  very  small  they  became  deaf;  they  learned 
to  use  some  words,  and,  talking  to  every  one  they  meet, 
have  learned  to  speak  with  great  facility.  The  man  can 
read  the  lips,  he  can  talk  across  this  hall  ai^d  anv  man  can 
understand  him.  It  is  simply  on  account  of  the  necessity 
in  the  case  that  this  man  has  come  to  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  come  to.  I  say  this  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work.  I  think  it  needs  all  the  encourage- 
ment than  anybody  can  give;  it  is  a  very  discouraging 
work  ;  one  that  requires  great  persistence  and  energy ;  and 
I  hope  this  Convention  will  not  frown  upon  the  work  because 
it  has  not  been  made  a  success.  I  know  that  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success  can  be  obtained,  and  I  hope  we  will  not 
retard  its  progress. 

The  Chairman  directed  the  Secretary  to  read  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Greener,  which  the  Secretary  read  as  follows : 
I  move  that  the  discussion  on  articulation  be  laid  aside  for 
the  present  and  the  next  order  of  business  on  the  programme 
be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Eddy  :  This  subject  has  consumed  nearly  two  hours 
of  the  time  of  the  Convention,  a  longer  time  than  any  other 
subject  has  been  discussed,  and  I  think  that  our  friend  can 
not  complain  if  we  now  go  on  to  the  next  order  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  President:  The  next  paper  is  a  paper  by  G.  W. 
Chase,  subject :    A  Desideratum  in  Deaf -Mute  Instruction. 

Read  by  W.  A.  Cochrane. 


A  DESIDERATUM  IN  DEAF-MUTE   INSTRUCTION. 


BT  GEO.  W.  GHA8B. 


The  deaf-mute,  by  those  unacquainted  with  him  is  some- 
times regarded  as  preeminently  a  character  m  generis — the 
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offspring  or  creature  of  peculiar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, made  up-  in  a  great  measure  of  incongruous  elements, 
and  is  destined  ever  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  background  of 
humanity ;  aud  many  persons  frequently  give  expression  to 
such  sentiments  by  speaking  of  him  as  they  would  of  an  in- 
ferior animal,  sometimes  calling  him  ''dummy,"  ''deaf 
John,"  or  anything  else  to  suit  their  thoughtless,  cold  heart, 
and,  what  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  take  advantage  of 
his  condition  by  imposing  on  him. . 

Quite  the  reverse  with  those  who  have  spent  years  with 
him,  either  as  an  associate  or  his  instructor,  where  they 
have  become  familiar  with  his  nature  and  capabilities. 
They  all  know  that,  all  things  considered,  he  is,  in  his  best 
element,  possessed  of  a  range  for  receiving  instruction 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  hearing  brethren. 

His  curriculum,  during  a  ten  years'  course,  may  embrace 
English,  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  geo- 
graphy, physiology,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  usually 
taught  in  high  schools  and  academies.  In  a  competitive 
examination  he  sometimes  comes  out  ahead  of  his  hearing 
competitors  in  some  of  the  branches  which  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mute's  mental  grasp.  Besides  all 
of  these  he  almost  every  day,  while  at  school,  receives  lessons 
in  unsectarian  religion  and  morality. 

With  all  of  these  well  instilled  in  his  mind  he  is  sent 
adrift  into  the  world  with  what  may  well  be  said  an 
unusually  good  education ;  and  his  teachers  may  predict  for 
him  a  successful  if  not  a  brilliant  future.  So  far  as  he,  as  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  honesty,  and  industry,  is  concerned,  their 
confident  anticipations  for  him  may  be  fully  realized.  So 
far  so  well;  and  now,  right  herd,  let  me  call  the  attention  of 
those  engaged  in  instructing  this  unfortunate  class  to  what 
I,  from  experience,  am  led  to  consider  "a  deMeroJtum  in  deaf- 
mute  instruction,^^ 

As  stated  above,  the  deaf-mute  graduate  is  turned  adrift 
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upon  the  world  to  fight  his  own  battles  and  win  his  way  in 
the  world.  For  S3ven  or  ten  long  years  previous,  haying 
mingled  with  none  but  unsophisticated  individuals  who 
took  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  he  very  naturally  would,  on 
leaving  school,  suppose  that  very  near  all  of  those  among 
whom  he  might  happen  to  be  thrown  were  also  free  from 
sophistry  and  chicanery,  or,  at  least,  were  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient charity  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  misfortune, 
and  would  go  on  in  that  blissful  ignorance  until  some  day  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  what  might 
cause  a  world  of  sorrow  and  years  of  labor  to  retrieve.  In  a 
psychological  point  of  view  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fail  in 
anything  where  much  is  involved,  perhaps  more  so  to  a 
mute  than  to  one  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses — cer- 
tainly it  is  apt  to  go  harder  with  the  mute. 

To  a  great  extent,  naturally  diffident  and  good  natured, 
the  mute  appears  to  be  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  scheming 
advice  of  others  in  matters  of  business.  From  observation 
I  can  say  that  more  mutes  become  involved  in  pecuniary 
losses  through  chicanery  of  others  than  through  reverses  of 
business  in  which  they  alone  were  concerned. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises.  Is  the  mute  incapable 
of  managing  business  successfully?  This  I  answer  em- 
phatically. No;  provided  he  is  thoroughly  and  properly 
taught  at  school.  As  is  now  generally  the  case,  he  receives 
little  that  can  be  called  a  practical  business  training  further 
than  mechanical  trades  are  concerned,  and  they  are  few  in- 
deed, and  not  always  to  the  liking  of  the  mutes,  as  is  evinced 
by  some  of  them  following  a  different  occupation  after  leav- 
ing school  from  that  in  which  they  were  trained  while  at 
the  institution. 

While  at  school,  after  getting  far  enough  advanced  in  the 
use  of  language  to  warrant  it,  the  pupils  (both  sexes)  should 
be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  possible  all  of  the  rudiments  of 
a  practical  business  life,  such  as  is  imparted  in  a  commercial 
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college,  which  should  include  not  only  all  forms  of  book- 
keeping, but  also  how  to  fill  blank  deeds,  write' mortgages, 
agreements,  wills,  orders,  receipts,  notes,  and  the  proper  way 
to  sign,  witness,  or  indorse  them — in  fact,  everything  that  a 
regular  business  man  may  expect  to  be  called  on  to  do  in  the 
transaction  of  his  business.  In  fact,  he  ought  to  have  a 
a  course  of  instruction  in  commercial  law.  These  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  every  individual.  They  should  also 
be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of 
electricity  and  steam,  particularly  in  America,  where  almost 
everything  is  rush  and  hurry,  individuals  often  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  surroundings,  and  that  all  can  not  be  relied  on 
as  honest,  for  appearances  will  often  deceive,  and  many  will 
often  not  only  deceive,  but  will  seek  opportunities  to  cheat 
and  defraud  those  they  think  partly  unable  to  care  for 
themselves. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  without  any  intention  of 
casting  disrepute  upon  the  more  honorable  portion  of  the 
profession,  two  wealthy  farmers  had  a  falling  out,  and  took 
the  initiatory  steps  for  a  law  suit  to  settle  it.  One  of  them 
calling  on  a  lawyer  was  informed  that  he  had  been  retained 
by  the  other  party,  but  before  leaving  the  office  a  certain 
lawyer  was  recommended  to  him  as  a  proper  person  to  take 
his  side  of  the  matter  in  the  controversy,  and  he  was  handed 
a  note  to  carry  to  that  lawyer.  After  leaving  the  office,  the 
farmer's  curiosity  prompted  him  to  read  the  note,  which  ran 
as  follows : 

'*  Here  are  tw»  fat  wethers  fallen  out  together, 
Ton  fleeoe  this  one,  and  I'll  fleece  'tother, 
And  make  them  agree  together  like  brothers." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  got  his  eyes  opened,  and' 
hastened  to  his  opponent,  where  they  soon  settled  the  mat- 
ter between  themselves.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  is  obvious 
enough  not  to  need  enlarging  upon. 
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It  may  be  claimed  that  many  of  the  teachers  themselves 
are  not  well  enough  posted  in  such  matters  as  the  carrying 
out  of  the  suggestions  that  this  paper  would  seem  to  require, 
and  it  may  also  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  time  to  give  to 
it.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ^'  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine ; "  and  that  if  the  welfare  of  the  mute  in  its  fullest 
sense  on  leaving  school  was  well  considered,  the  subject 
would  not  seem  at  all  trivial  or  visionary. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  number  of  mutes,  appa- 
rently well  educated,  who  have  been  made  the  victims  of 
unscrupulous  and  scheming  individuals — almost  every  com- 
munity having  its  share  of  them.  Every  one  of  these  un- 
fortunate victims,  when  I  came  across  them,  were  lamenting 
their  loss  and  attributed  it  to  a  superior  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness in  those  who  had  taken  the  undue  advantage  of  them 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  sympathy. 

I  most  reluctantly  own  to  being  a  victim  of  my  own  agent 
and  attorney — a  man  familiar  with  the  mutes,  and  whose 
position  should  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  him  to 
deal  honestly,  instead  of  fraudulently.  Had  I  at  the  time 
the  knowledge  of  business  laws  that  I  now  possess,  such 
could  not  have  occurred. 

Much  more  could  be  added,  were  I  to  attempt  to  explain 
tiow  the  teacher  should  proceed  in  teaching  the  branch  indi- 
cated in  this  paper.  But  as  it  has  been  from  the  start  my 
object  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  what 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  course  of  instruction,  it  is  hoped 
that  what  little  has  been  written  touching  it  will  suffice  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  all  concerned  in  instructing  the  mutes 
of  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  hearing  persons,  can  and 
should  receive  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  commer- 
cial law  in  order  to  succeed  well  in  business  undertakings. 


The  Presidbnt  :    The  next  is  a  discussion  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  of 
tucky. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  :  I  was  put  down  on  that  subject,  sir,  against 
my  protest  without  any  preparation  for  it.  I  don't  pretend 
to  know  anything  about  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
any  better  than  anybody  else  does.  I  know  that  I  wrote  a 
article  on  the.  subject  of  notation.  I  wrought  out  a  little 
plan  of  my  own  and  used  it  in  the  school-room.  I 
have  also  adopted  an  idea  which  I  think  I  got  from 
the  Annals  on  the  subject  of  teaching  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  by  placing  the  numbers  on  a  card,  in  squares,  so 
that  they  would  be  opposite  each  other  and  before  the 
pupils.  I  had  those  six  tables  and  the  method  of  teaching 
them  thrown  into  form ;  I  had  these  six  tables  struck,  and  if 
any  principal  of  an  institution  wants  them  I  will  send  him 
as  many  copies  as  he  wants,  and  will  explain  the  tables  in 
notation  and  send  them.  But  it  is  late  now,  the  Convention 
is  weary,  and  I  move  that  the  subject  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  the  Convention  proceed  to  other  business. 

Mr.  Parker  :  I  have  been  conversing  with  at  least  two 
dozen  members  of  this  Convention,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to 
turn  the  business  of  this  Convention  into  pleasure.  We 
came  here  expecting  to  learn  something  about  the  methods 
of  teaching.  This  is  the  only  thing  on  the  programme  that 
is  going  to  bQ  dropped  out ;  I  made  a  request  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  business  committee  that  there  might  be  a  little 
regular  institute  work  in  the  Convention.  It  is  not  but 
what  I  suppose  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention know  enough  about  it,  and  can't  learn  any  more, 
but  there  are  some  of  us  who  would  like  to  learn  something 
about  it.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  two  or  three 
institutions,  and  although  they  may  know  all  about  it  they 
disagree ;  one  man  teaches  the  fundamental  rules  the  first 
year,  and  another  man  does  not  teach  a  word  of  arithmetic 
for  a  year.  Those  papers  that  have  been  read  have  been 
very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I  have  enjoyed  this 
Convention  very  much  indeed.    I  really  hope  we  shall  hear 
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from  Mr.  Jacobs  on  this  8ubje9t,  and  when  another  Conven- 
tion may  be  called  we  at  least  might  have  a  normal  class 
opened.  If  these  subjects  are  to  be  followed  on  the  pro- 
gramme I  hope  the  Convention  will  allow  us  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Mr.  Jacobs  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Walker  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Parker  in  his  senti- 
ments; I  have  heard  very  little  that  could  be  used  in  the 
school  room  since  I  have  been  in  this  Convention,  and  I 
should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  subject  that  is  proposed. 

Dr.  Peet  :  I  don't  know  what  would  be  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  who  proposes  to  give  this  illustration  of  the 
subject  of  arithmetic;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  idea  of 
having  a  session  in  which  those  teachers  who  wish  to  get  & 
special  knowledge  of  special  matters  might  come  together 
and  have  an  illustration  which  might  be  a  desirable  one. 
I  don't  know  what  the  general  views  of  the  gentleman  who 
offers  to  give  this  illustration  are.  If  it  shall  be  equally 
agreeable  to  him,  we  might  not  only  have  that,  but  some 
other  illustrations  in  the  evening — practical  school  work  ; 
and  those  members  of  the  profession  who  are  especially 
desirous  to  study  these  methods  practised  by  different  in- 
dividuals and  discuss  them  might  come  together  and  come 
nearer  the  platform,  and  have  a  very  interesting  time.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  go  myself,  and  if  that  suggestion  be 
carried  out,  we  might  go  on  now  with  our  miscellaneous 
business.  I  understand  we  are  not  to  adjourn  to-night,  but 
to-morrow  after  our  tour.  I  move,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  topic  be  considered  this  evening. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  the  original  mover  consent  to  the 
amendment  proposed. 

Mr.  Parker  :  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  and  don't  wish  to 
say  anything  against  the  wish  of  this  Convention,  but  I 
must,  as  politely  as  I  can,  object  to  this ;  though  if  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Convention  it  must  be  done.  We  ask  but  a 
simple  thing  and  it  is  past  the  time  of  adjournment  al- 
ready. 
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Mb.  Eddy  :  I  won't  take  time  to  make  any  excuses.  I 
can  tell  the  members  individually  the  reasons  for  what  the 
Business  Committee  .have  done,  but  we  must  get  through 
with  some  business  this  afternoon  before  we  adjourn. 

Dr.  Peet  :  Gentlemen  labor  under  a  mistake.  Just  now 
I  see  by  the  programme  that  we  are  to  be  occupied  this 
evening  with  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  and  none  of  us,  not  even  those  who 
wish  to  attend  to  this  special  matter,  would  desire  to  show 
them  any  discourtesy.  The  members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  have  been  invited 
to  meet  the  members  of  this  Convention  socially  in  the 
parlors  of  this  institution  this  evening,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible.  I  withdraw  my  amendment  and  would  advocate 
finishing  the  business  of  the  afternoon,  and  having  this  de- 
monstration, but  nothing  further. 

The  Chairman:  The  amendment  having  been  with- 
drawn, the  original  motion  stands.  The  motion  is  that  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the 
motion  lost,  and  that  the  discussion  would  proceed. 

Mr.  Jacobs  drew  some  illustrations  on  the  black-board  ; 
and  spoke  as  follows :  Deaf  mutes,  as  a  rule,  have  the  same 
capacities  for  gaining  the  idea  of  numbers  or  combinations 
of  numbers,  that  hearing  persons  have.  It  only  requires 
a  little  longer  process  in  the  way  of  development,  a  little 
more  care,  and  a  little  more  patience  in  the  beginning.  I 
think  that  after  the  first  steps  are  taken,  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  the  processes,  that  nothing  is  left  in  the  dark, 
nothing  is  left  behind  that  is  not  explained,  that  they  can 
progress  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  at  least  as  well  as 
ordinary  children,  as  surely,  at  any  rate,  if  not  as  rapidly. 
I  will  not  detain  the  Convention,  however,  by  remarks,  but 
come  to  the  point  of  what  little  I  know  about  the  beginning. 
There  is    one  important  feature  of  the  wnole  subject  of 
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arithmetic.    I  wish  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  take 
one  step,  not  even  to  write  a  figure,  nor  to  express  a  number 
by  signs,  that  he  does  not  understand.    Teachers  sometimes 
allow  their  pupils  to  write  great  rows  of  figures  that  they 
do  not  comprehend,  the  pupils  don't  know  what  those  fig- 
ures stand  for  as  individual  figures,  as  expressiye  of  a  cer- 
tain number  they  don't  understand  at  all.     I  get  my  pupils 
then  to  develop  first  the  idea  of  number ;  to  begin  at  the 
bottom ;  one,  two,  three,  in  figures  alone ;  and  I  take  books, 
one  book,  two  books,  three  books,  four  books.    I  go  on  then 
until  they  gain  the  idea  of  number,  and  progress  as  their 
minds  progress.      After  they  have  been  at  school  two  or 
three  months,  I  begin  to  teach  them  number,  and  if   the 
progress  is  slow  yet  it  will  be  sure,  aDd  in  a  little  while  they 
can  count  one  hundred  chairs ;  they  can  count  one  hundred 
panes  of  glass.      When  they  have  done  that,  I  don't  care 
whether  they  can  express  it  in  figures ;  I  make  .them  count 
them  first  with  their  fingers  to  get  the  idea  of  numbers,  and 
then  I  teach  them  figures.     I  never  allow  them  to  write  a 
figure  unless  I  know  that  they  know  what  it  expresses ; 
then  I  begin  with   the  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  to  9,  and  let 
them  write  them.    I  don't  go  on  and  write  10,  12,  on  up  to 
one  hundred,  but  I  stop  till  they  can  count  one  hundred 
with  their  figures,  they  have  an  idea  of  counting,  and  then 
in  order  to  teach  them  notation  I  use  a  set  of  tables  and 
put  the  figures  there  in  a  certain  order.     I  have  had  pupils 
in  my  class  who  have  been  in  school  four  or  five  years  who 
work  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication, 
that  did  not  know  the  value  of  any  given  figure,  any  given 
sum.    For*  instance,  they  could  write  down  1864x1684  and 
could  multiply  it  all  up  and  get  the  correct  answer,  and  yet 
they  couldn't  tell  what  their  answer  was  in  signs,  or  write 
it  out  in  words ;  that  is,  they  didn,t  know  what  the  value 
of  it  was,  I  had  to  correct  it.     And  then  when  I  have  had 
younger  classes,  I  have  taught  them  from  the  beginning. 
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I  never  had  any  trouble.     I  never  found  anything  to  correct 
because  they  knew  everything  as  they  went  along,,  and  I 
taught  them  simply  by  the  digits,  set  down  in  this  order. 
I  began  in  it  with  three  rows  of  figures,  and  with  one  row 
first,  took  the  first,  made  them  repeat  it  in  concert,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  up  to  9,  and  designated  that  as  the  first  column ;  and 
whenever  I  would  hold  up  my  hand  and  tell  them  to  count,, 
they  counted  them;  1,  2,  etc.,  then  counted  back,  9,  8,  7, etc. 
When  they  got  that  operation  so  that  they  could  do  it  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all,  I  didn't  go  on  20,  30,  etc.,  but  came 
back  to  the  beginning  and  went  to  this  second  column  of 
figures.     I  fix  their  attention  on  this,  I  ask  them  what  that 
is,  most  of  them  will  tell  me,  1,  2,  3.     It  is  10,  20,  30,  up 
to  90.    I  teach  them  that  without  any  reference  to  the  first 
column,  and  then  I  would  go  back,  90,  80,  etc.,  to  10,  then 
after  they  had  got  two  rows  so  that  they  could  repeat  them 
together,  and  could  give  me  5,  30,  8,  6,  3,  40,  etc.,  then  I 
would  let  tHem  put  them  together,  11,  20,  2,  33,  35,  66,  etc. 
I  had  them  to  refer  to  them  constantly,  and  gave  them  a 
certain  time  every  day  for  the  study  of  numbers.    Then  I 
went  to  the  third  column,  100,  200,  300,  up  to  900,  and  back 
and  forward  until  they  knew  them  perfectly,  and  then  I 
would  go  back  over  this  again,  a  column  of  units,  a  column 
of  tens,  a  column  of  hundreds,  then  the  column  of  thou- 
sands, so  on  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  mil- 
lions, and  they  could  express  in  a  little  while  any  sum  be- 
tween one  and  a  million.    I  have  had  pupils  a  year  who 
could  sit  down  and  write  in  figures,  and  never  make  a  mis- 
take, and  add  such  numbers  as  375,  15,  etc.      Pupils  that 
hadn't  been  taught  any  system  of  this  kind,  would  put 
the  five  under  the  wrong  figure,  but  after  being  taught,  they 
would  put  it  in  the  right  place  after  thorough  trial.    I  don't 
pretend  to  teach  by  machinery,  but  it  has  to  be  drilled  into 
them  after  constant  practice  from  day  to  day,  having  thia 
table  to  refer  to.    That  is  about  all  in  regard  to  teaching 
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notation,  the  plan  is  simple  enough,  but  it  requires  hard 
work,  constant  practice  and  drill,  and  I  think  it  works  well. 
One  great  mistake  pupils  are  apt  to  make  is  with  such  a 
number  as  105,  they  know  how  to  express  100  in  ciphers 
and  they  put  the  5  ofif  to  the  right,  and  express  it  thus 
1005. 

The  chart  I  can  only  illustrate  on  a  square  here.    It  is 
divided  up  into  squares.      Each  square  has  a  separation. 
This    includes    all  the  digits    from    two,  multiplying  by 
two  up  to  twelve,  then  it  is  divided  into  squares  2  X  8  =  16, 
16  -r-  8  =  2.    I  believe,  as  one  paper  has  said,  that  by  a  little 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  chart  children  can  easily  dis- 
pense with  counting  up  on  their  Hngers.     I  have  seen  them 
count,  for  instance,  twice  eight,  count  eight  and  then  count 
eight  over  again  on  the  same  fingers,  count  eight  twice  instead 
of  putting  eight  together  that  way ;  eight  times  eight  they 
count  them  over  and  over  again,  but  with  this  chart  before 
them,  to  study  carefully,  they  memorized  it  until  they  could  do 
it  perfectly.    I  make  them  memorize,  but  never  allow  them  to 
use  the  chart.    This  chart  will  go  before  them  as  a  picture  > 
they  know  it,  every  square  in  it,  and  every  numerical  ex- 
pression, just  as  a  man  knows  where  the  men  are  on  the 
chess  board  and  can  make  the  movement  he  wants  to  make — 
a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  it  a  long  time.    The  pro- 
cess of  adding,  multiplication,  and  dividing  is  just  the  same 
with  other  children  as  it  is  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.    The 
one  thing  I  have  insisted  upon  witb  the  pupils  of  my  class, 
and  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  good  teachers,  I  make  a  practice 
of  constantly ;  make  the  pupils  work  their  sums  on  a  slate 
and  not  only  ask  the  result  but  have  them  explain  it,  tell  me 
how  they  discovered  that  result,  go  through  the  whole  process 
of  multiplyinganddividing,andfind  the  whole  processinsigns, 
so  that  I  know  they  have  done  the  first  work  step  by  step,  un- 
derstanding every  preceding  step  they  took,  and  see  that  they 
have  not  done  it  by  some  other  method  in  the  book.    In 
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theee  elementary  steps  I  don't  consider  a  textbook  of  any 
use  at  all.  I  have  no  preference  particularly,  but  I  would 
get  the  simplest.  If  I  could  I  would  use  my  own  invention  in 
devising  problems  all  the  way  through  for  pupils  to  make 
out,  and,  when  I  could,  I  would  put  a  textbook  in  their 
hands ;  I  would  try  to  prepare  them  for  it,  and  give  them  a 
text-book,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  that  they  could 
use  themselves,  that  would  furnish  them  with  a  great  many 
sums,  and,  when  necessary,  I  would  explain  the  language  of 
the  text-book  so  that  they  could  understand  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Dr.  Pest  :  There  [is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  teachers  in  their  mode  of  developing  the  mathemati- 
cal talent  of  their  pupils.  There  are  two  distinct  methods ; 
one  class  of  teachers  put  the  text-book  in  their  hands  and  let 
them  cipher  right  ahead  and  do  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
another  set  ask  but  one  question  at  a  time  and  have  the 
whole  class  answer  one  question  at  once.  In  which  does 
your  practice  lead  you  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Do  you  mean  whether  I  give  each  pupil  a 
separate  problem  to  work  out,  or  give  them  a  text  book  and 
let  them  all  work  the  sum  7 

Dr.  Peet:    Yes. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  I  have  never  had  a  class  that  I  could  teach  al- 
together as  a  class,  or  give  them  the  same  portion  of  arith- 
metic to  study  out.  Where  I  could  crowd  the  class,  many  of 
them  I  could  crowd  together,  and  I  would  explain  processes 
in  any  given  department  of  arithmetic,  and  then  give  them 
a  book  and  let  them  work  out  the  sums,  adding  sums  of  my 
own,  afterwards  explaining  the  work,  explaining  the  pro- 
cesses first  for  them  to  work  out,  and  then  explain  the 
work ;  afterwards,  when  they  picked  it  up,  if  necessary,  they 
could  explain  the  work  or  discover  the  process  if  they  had 
lost  it.  But  in  examination  or  anything  of  that  kind  I 
would,  of  coursBf  give  each  a  different  problem  to  work.    Of 
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coarse,  one  of  the  difBculties  of  teachers  in  large  institationSy 
they  would  copy  from  anothers'  work.  We  use  small  slates, 
but  I  always  require  my  pupils  to  go  to  the  blackboard,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  to  work  out  their  sums  and  demonstrate 
them. 

A  HEMBBR :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jacobs  what  is  your 
judgment  as  to  the  progress  that  must  be  made  before  put- 
ting a  text-book,  in  their  hands  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Mb.  Jacobs  :  I  should  think  they  ought  to  work  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  understand  them  thoroughly  before 
giving  them  a  text-book  and  get  them  accustomed  to  reading 
the  written  statement  of  the  work  that  they  do. 

In  response  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Jacobs  said  that  dur- 
ing the  first  year  he  would  have  the  pupils  devote  just 
about  an  hour  every  day  to  arithmetic,  and  that  as  soon  as 
they  have  learned  to  work  under  the  four  rules,  and  they 
understand  the  processes,  he  would  give  them  these  written 
problems ;  he  would  first  teach  them  to  understand  the  rules 
and  apply  them,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  writclittle  sums 
for  them  to  read  and  understand,  and  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand one  at  first  he  would  explain  it. 

Mr.  Homer  :  Mr.  President :  I  think  that  arithmetic  is 
different  from  anything  else,  and  forms  a  good  relief  after 
conning  over  other  exercises.  I  begin  with  my  pupils  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  teach  them  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  and  they  look  forward  to  it  every  day  as  a  pleas- 
ant recreation,  and  they  enjoy  it;  and  I  would  like  to  show 
how  I  begin  with  the  youngest  pupil  I  have,  about  six  years 
old ;  it  may  be  nothing  new,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  new  ;  it  will  only  take  a  minute  to  show. 

Mr.  Mac  Intire  :  I  would  again  inform  the  Convention 
that  there  is  another  meeting,  and  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  we  will  have  another  session  or  continue 
the  subject  of  this. 

Dr.  Peet  :    As  Mr.  Jacobs  has  given  his  views  on  the  sub- 
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ject  I  suppose  that  is  what  we  wanted,  especially  to  know 
what  were  his  special  methods.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  us  to  postpone  to  another  occa- 
sion the  discussion  of  these  points.  In  connection  with  a 
matter  which  will  come  up  in  the  miscellaneous  business, 
propositions  will  be  made  which  I  think  will  meet  the  wants 
of  a  great  many  teachers  in  connection  with  all  these  prac- 
tical things.  I  would  move  that  the  discussion  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  we  go  on  with  the'regular  order  of  business 

The  Chairman  :  When  the  discussion  on  articulation  was 
up,  one  of  the  principals]of  one  of  the  articulating  schools  ex- 
pected to  make  a  few  remarks,  but  didn't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. Several  have  requested  that  she  be  allowed  a  few 
minutes  to  make  a  few  statements.  If  there  is  no  objection 
to  this  I  will  invite  Miss  Fuller  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Miss  Fuller,  of  Boston  :  There  is  one  distinctive  feature 
in  the  plan  of  the  Boston  school,  about  which  the  members 
of  the  Convention  may  like  to  hear.  It  is  the  separation  of 
the  congenitally  deaf  pupils  from  those  who  have  once  heard 
and  who  retain  something  of  speech.  If  the  children  come 
to  us  with  but  a  few  single  words,  we  think  it  best  to  place 
them  in  rooms  with  pupils  who  use  speech,  because  by  see- 
ing that  children  about  them  speak,  they  are  encouraged  to 
employ  the  words  at  their  command,  and  to  try  to  under- 
stand these  words  when  spoken  by  others. 

We  find,  too,  that  the  use  of  even  a  remnant  of  speech 
serves  to  recall  mtfny  words  and  sentences  which  seem  en- 
tirely forgotten.  These  pupils,  at  first,  are  taught  to  asso- 
ciate the  words  which  they  can  speak  with  the  script  and 
printed  forms  in  English  and  in  phonetic  symbols,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  the  teacher's  mouth  during  the  utterance 
of  the  words. 

The  phonetic  representation  contains  elements  which  enter 
into  the  construction  of  other  words,  and  which  the  pupil 
learns  later  to  associate  with  the  positions  of  the  vocal  or- 
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gans.  In  this  way  the  work  continues  until  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words  has  become  well  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  the 
pupils  can  read  without  the  aid  of  symbols  from  the  printed 
page ;  after  which,  they  pursue  their  studies  very  much  as 
if  they  were  hearing  children. 

We  have  a  little  girl  with  whom  a  course  similar  to  the 
one  just  mentioned  has  been  followed,  and  who  now,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  compares  favorably,  in  her  studies,  with  the  aver- 
age hearing  child.  She  became  totally  deaf  before  five  years 
of  age,  and  when  admitted  to  our  school  at  the  age  of  six 
had  lost  apparently  much  of  her  speech,  and  showed  great 
unwillingness  to  use  what  she  retained.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly timid,  and  during  the  first  three  weeks  scarcely  uttered 
a  word,  but  later  she  became  interested  in  naming  toys  and 
familiar  objects  in  pictures,  and  in  learning  the  written  rep- 
resentations of  such.  She  nows  reads  readily  and  under- 
fitandingly  from  children's  books,  converses  freely  with  her 
family  and  friends,  and  understands  their  speech. 

The  methods  pursued  with  the  congenitally  deaf,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  progress,  are  quite  unlike  those  adopted 
for  the  pupils  who  retain  speech.  The  use  of  spoken  words 
is  delayed  until  many  of  the  elements  have  been  acquired. 

The  gestures  by  which  the  pupils  express  their  simple 
ideas,  are  translated  by  the  teacher  into  written  sentences, 
and  thus  made  the  basis  of  many  of  the  lessons  in  lauguage. 
The  pupils  are  taught  to  know  the  important  words  of  such 
aentences  by  seeing  that  they  are  repeatedly  employed  in 
various  other  expressions. 

Congenitally  deaf  children  differ  greatly  in  aptness  in  ac- 
quiring speech,  especially  in  the  earliest  years.  I  am  not 
willing  to  admit  that  any  deaf  child  whose  vocal  organs  are 
unimpaired  is  unable  to  learn  to  speak.  Time  and  patience 
eeem  to  be  all  that  is  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work. 

The  Committee  on  Enrollment  made  a  report,  which  was 
adopted. 
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BEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIALS. 

Mb.  President:  Your  committee,  consisting  of  C.  W. 
Ely,  I.  L.  Peet,  and  6.  0.  Fay,  appointed  to  prepare  memor- 
ials of  deceased  members,  desire  to  present  the  following 
report : 

JAMES  G.  GEORGE. 

James  Goodloe  George  was  born  September  8, 1826,  in  Gar- 
rard county,  Kentucky,  and  died  May  2nd,  1876.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  James  Georp^e  and  Amelia  H.  Gill, 
and,  through  one  or  the  other  parent,  was  related  to 
nearly  all  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  known  families  of 
Central  Kentucky.  His  father  died  in  the  year  1828,  and  his 
mother,  of  cholera,  in  the  year  1833.  He  suffered  a  partial 
loss  of  hearing  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  1832,  and  be- 
came totally  deaf  the  year  .after,  at  the  age  of  seven,  but  re- 
tained some  knowledge  of  speech,  which  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion rendered  of  great  service  to  him  through  life.  Thus  we 
find  him,  in  his  early  boyhood,  an  orphan,  deprived  of  one  of 
his  most  important  senses,  and  dependent  upon  the  sympa- 
thies and  charities  of  the  world,  until  he  should  reach  an 
age  when  he  might  look  to  his  own  talents  and  energies  to 
win  support  and  success  in  life.  Few  men  have  ever  started 
in  the  race  of  life  at  a  greater  disadvantage,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  few  have  ever  run  a  straighter  course,  or 
developed  more  thorough  usefulness,  or  attained  to  more 
genuine  success. 

Mr.  George  entered  the  institution  at  Danville  in  1839,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  where  he  soon  developed  talents  of 
a  high  order  as  a  pupil,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  personal 
instruction  of  the  late  John  A.  Jacobs,  Sr.,  then  principal  of 
the  institution,  who  was  swift  to  discern  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  his  pupil,  and  who  brought  to  bear  all  his  intense 
zeal  and  masterly  skill  in  moulding  them  into  forms  calcu- 
lated for  sure  and  lasting  usefulness. 
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Mr.  George  left  the  institution  in  1843,  and  went  to  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  where  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  with 
Col.  A.  G.  Hodges,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Frankfort 
Commonwealth,  a  man  well  known  all  oyer  Kentucky,  and 
still  living,  respected  and  honored  throughout  the  State.  As 
a  printer,  Mr.  George  made  himself  thoroughly  proficient  in 
every  branch  of  the  art.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
proof-readers  in  the  State;  and  lor  this  work,  so  essential  in 
a  good  printer,  his  deafness  was  rather  an  advantage  to  him 
than  otherwise.  In  1851  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Webster,  of  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

From  his  position  in  the  Frankfort  printing  office,  Mr. 
George  was  called,  in  1854,  to  a  higher  field  in  the  Missouri 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then  recently  estab- 
lished. As  to  the  character  of  his  labors  ther^^  there  is  but 
one  testimony — that  of  unqualified  approval.  The  trustees, 
superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils  all  unite  in  pronounc- 
ing him  a  most  successful  instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  and  yet 
his  feeble  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  position  in 
1860.  His  wife  having  died  in  1856,  he  was  left  a  widower, 
with  an  infant  son  to  care  for,  and  came  to  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Messenger. 

In  1868  he  purchased  some  land  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  tried  farming  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  Kentucky  in 
1870,  and  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  institution  in  1871. 
Here  he  continued  to  labor,  with  that  success  which  attended 
him  in  every  work  he  undertook,  until  his  disease  had 
gained  such  a  hold  upon  his  system  as  to  compel  him  to  give 
up  work  entirely,  and,  finally,  to  bring  him  down  to  the 
grave.  i 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of  Mr. 
George's  character,  except  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  history 
of  his  life.  He  had  his  faults,  as  who  has  not?  But  he 
also  had  his  afflictions,  heaven  knows,  to  which  most  of  the 
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former,  must,  in  justice  be  attributed.  His  distinguished 
•characteristic  was  unswerving  adherence  to  principle.  He 
would  cheerfully  have  died  for  his  faith,  whatever  it  might 
have  been ;  and  anchored,  as  he  was,  fast  by  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  no  terrors  nor  tortures  of  the  flesh  could  ever  have 
shaken  him.  He  was  constituted,  as  his  pastor  remarked  in 
his  funeral  sermon,  ^^  of  that  stuff  martyrs  were  made  of." 
His  stern  adherence  to  principle  made  him  faithful  and  up- 
right in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  He  was  thoroughly 
systematic  in  everything  he  did.  His  schoolroom,  office, 
private  room,  books,  clothing — everything  he  controlled  or 
touched  were  models  of  order  and  neatness.  As  a  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes,  he  possessed  peculiar  qualifications.  His  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  sign  language  was  marvelous.  He  was  a 
natural  mimic,  and  a  most  graphic  pantomimist.  He  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  wonderful  perspicacity,  whose  thoughts,  ex- 
pressed in  signs,  flowed  easily,  and  fell  crisp  and  sparkling 
with  intelligence  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  There  was 
nothing  dubious  or  obscure  in  his  composition.  His  views, 
were,  in  all  respects,  pronounced,  decided,  emphatic,  and  un- 
equivocal. 

HARRIET  A.    JONES. 

Harriet  A.  Jones  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary, 1848.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  graduated  from  a  high  school,  she  began 
the  work  of  teaching.  Her  first  experience  was  in  an  un- 
graded school  numbering  nearly  a  hundred,  and  there  she 
gave  evidence  of  her  power  over  the  mind  and  hearts  of 
children. 

From  1864-1866  she  was  a  pupil  in  the  normal  school  at 
Westfield,  Mass.  Soon  after — in  1868 — she  entered  the 
^larke  institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
Here  she  worked  with  untiring  energy  and  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm for  seven  years.  A  part  of  that  time  she  was  the 
special  teacher  of  articulation,  having  charge  of  the  articu- 
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latioQ  drill  of  all  the  classes.  The  minute  care  she  gave 
each  pupil  and  her  zeal  in  the  correction  of  individual 
defect  of  speech,  gave  her  marked  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  later  years  of  her  teaching  she  used  Prof.  Bell's  sys- 
tem of  visible  speech.  In  this  she  became  intensely  inter- 
ested, not  only  as  an  assistance  in  giving  speech  to  the 
dumb,  but  also  in  its  more  general  applications. 

She  had^  for  some  years,  had  a  strong  desire  to  go  out  as  a 
missionary,  and  considering  the  possible  aid  that  her 
knowledge  of  visible  speech  might  give  her  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  language  or  in  the  writing  of  a  language  of 
which  had  never  been  written,  she  decided  to  leave  the  in- 
stitution for  this  purpose.  Soon  after  this  decision  she  met 
Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  whom  she  married  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution— in  1875.  With  him  she  went  out  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  the  Indian  territory. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  joyful,  earnest  work  God  called 
her  home.  Her  earthly  life — a  life  of  rare  unselfishness  and 
self-sacrifice — ended  February  21,  1877. 

WILLIAM    L.    MARCY    BBEG.     • 

At  the  last  Convention  there  was  present  a  gentleman  of 
quiet  exterior,  who,  though  not  well  known  beyond  his  own 
circle  of  friends  and  co-laborers,  was  an  earnest  and  successful 
worker  in  the  profession  we  have  the  honor  to  follow.  We 
look  in  vain  for  him  at  this  gathering.  The  person  referred 
to  is  William  L.  Marcy  Breg,  for  twenty  years  an  instructor 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Michigan  Institution,  who  was 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  usefulness  by  death  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1876.  He  was  a  pupil  of  I.  L.  Peet,  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  daring  his  entire  course  of  ten  years'  instruction  y, 
and  graduated  witli  distinguished  honors  in  the  year  1855, 
being  a  member  of  the  first  high  class.  He  soon  after  received 
an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  then  recently  established 
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Michigan  Institution,  under  the  principalship  of  Kev.  B.  M. 
Fay.  Being  a  master  of  the  system  pursued  by  his  own  in- 
structor, he  soon  made  his  mark,  and  scores  of  Michigan 
deaf-mutes  now  revere  his  memory. 

Mr.  Breg  was  not  only  an  earnest  instructor  but  an  earn- 
est Christian  as  well.  He  fully  appreciated  his  rpaponsibil- 
ity  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  his  pupils,  and  well  did  he  do  his 
work  in  that  respect,  both  by  precept  and  example.  His 
ears,  that  were  deaf  to  earthly  sound,  now  received  the 
Master's  touch  and  heard  the  words,  "  Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

FISHER  A.  SPOFFORD. 

March  29, 1877,  there  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  a 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  Fisher  Ames  Spofiford,  possessed,  in 
some  respects,  of  remarkable  characteristics.  He  was  one 
of  the  earlier  graduates  of  the  American  Asylum,  in  the  year 
1826,  and  entered  upon  the  profession  of  teaching  at  the 
New  York  Institution  just  two  years  afterward.  Five  years 
subsequently  he  withdrew  from  the  vocation  of  teacher 
(temporarily  as  it  proved)  to  devote  himself  to  drawing  and 
painting,  and  attained  a  recognized  success  as  an  artist. 
Later,  in  1844,  he  returned  to  his  earlier  calling;  this  time 
at  the  New  York  Institution,  and  there  remained  for  seven 
years,  until  1851,  when  he  followed  his  friend.  Superintend- 
ent Cary,  to  the  Ohio  Institution,  to  remain  in  continuous 
service  for  seventeen  years.  In  1868  declining  health  re- 
minded him  that  the  shadow  of  age  was  deepening 
upon  his  path,  and  to  the  universal  regret  of  all  his  asso- 
ciates, who  were  reluctant  to  admit  any  necessity  or  excuse 
for  his  retirement,  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  Bucksport,  Maine.  By  prudence 
and  industry  he  had  amassed  property  amounting  to  about 
twenty  thousand  ($20,000)  dollars,  and  upon  his  decease  his 
will  was  found  to  bequeath  it  all  to  the  poor  and  the  orphans  of 
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his  native  town.  Legal  complications  were  interposed  to 
its  execution,  and  the  object  of  the  testator  was  never 
reached,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Fisher  Ames  SpofiTord, 
who  had  given  the  active  years  of  his  life  to  the  elevation 
of  deaf  mutes,  had  it  also  at  heart  to  perpetuate  his  benevo- 
lent influence,  unobtrusively,  not  for  the  deaf  alone,  but  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  orphaned  wherever  found. 

Of  his  professional  standing  it  should  be  said  that  he  bad 
few  equals  as  a  pantomimist ;  while  his  industry  and  fidelity, 
as  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  were  exemplary. 

He  was  characterized  by  great  personal  honor  and  dignity, 
and,  by  subtle  magnetism,  never  failed  to  draw  around  him 
a  delighted  circle  of  friends  and  associates.  Let  the  memory 
of  his  deeds  be  green  forever. 

FRANCES   C.    BROWN. 

Many  dear  friends,  and  our  profession  ^t  large,  were  called 
upon  last  year  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  zealous 
workers — Miss  Prances  C.  Brown. 

In  saying  anything  that  may  honor  the  memory  of  this 
estimable  young  lady,  we  take  great  pleasure,  just  as  all  her 
friends  during  her  life  delighted  to  please  her;  yet  in  bring- 
ing fresh  to  the  mind  of  this  Convention  of  her  former  asso- 
ciates, and  especially  to  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  character,  the  eminently 
beautiful  life  she  led,  it  cannot  but  renew  the  sorrow  we  felt 
on  first  hearing  of  her  death  and  the  sigh  for  her  presence 
again  among  us.  Miss  Brown,  born  in  Kent,  Ohio,  August 
27th,  1843,  spent  most  of  her  childhood  in  Hudson,  where 
she  received  her  education,  principally  from  the  young 
ladies'  seminary  of  that  city.  .  She  was  known  during  her 
pupilage  as  being  scrupulously  conscientious  in  observing 
the  rules  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  her  close  application  to 
study.  It  was  thus  doubtless  she  formed  the  characteristic 
which    latterly  gave    her   eminent    success    in  teaching, 
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namely,  perfect  discipline  and  thoroughness.  In  the  year 
1870  she  commenced  in  the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  her  labors  for  the  class  with  which  she  con- 
tinued unceasingly  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The  next 
year  she  accepted  a  position  in  the  Ohio  Institution.  Hav-  ' 
ing  gained  a  circle  of  warm  friends  in  both  the  institutions 
mentioned,  she  entered  the  Illinois  Institution  in  the  fall  of 
187S.  In  the  last  institution  she  attached  to  her  many 
friends,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  managers  of  the  insti- 
tution as  a  priceless  gem  of  usefulness.  In  according  to  our 
lamented  co-laborer  and  friend  so  much  praise,  we  are  sure 
we  shall  not  be  criticised  by  those  who  knew  her,  unless  the 
criticism  be  that  we  did  not  emphasize  more  strongly  her 
eminent  worth  as  a  teacher  and  member  of  society. 

Miss  Brown's  zeal  in  her  calling  led  to  an  untimely  death. 
She  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  lay  aside  disease  and 
to  continue  her  interesting  work,  but  to  no  avail.  Miss 
Brown  died  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  May  9, 1877.  Through 
her  prolonged  illness  and  delirium  her  thoughts  clung  in  a 
painful  degree  to  her  class  and  school-room  work.  It  may 
be  said  that  she  died  in  conversation  with  her  class.  One 
by  one  our  friends  leave  us,  and  in  contemplating  the  ab- 
sence alone  of  such  sweet  characters  as  this  young  friend  of 
ours  possessed,  it  seems  sad;  but  when  we  reflect  that  her 
leaving  us  has  but  given  her  joy  an  hundred  fold  more  than 
we  can  experience,  we  feel  consoled  in  saying  "Thy  will  be 
done.'* 

JOSEPH  O.   PYATT, 

A  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  West  Philadelphia,  at  6  o'clock,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1878. 

Mr.  Pyatt  was  probably  the  oldest  teacher  in  the  profes- 
sion, having  taught  continuously  for  forty-five  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  years 
of  age.    He  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  and  was  totally  deaf 
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and  dumb  from  infancy.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  After  leaving  the  institution 
he  learned  the  book-binder's  trade,  and  worked  for  some 
time  at  this  business. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Pyatt  was  intelligent,  energetic,  and 
very  successful.  He  taught  the  younger  classes,  or  those 
made  up  of  pupils  of  dull  minds  who  were  not  able  to  go  on 
with  the  other  classes. 

Possessing  neither  comeliness  of  person  nor  gracefulness 
of  motion,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  sign- 
makers,  his  object  in  making  signs  being  to  convey  his 
idea.  His  lectures  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  adult  deaf  mutes 
were  always  attended  with  the  greatest  interest,  being  easily 
understood  by  all.  As  a  man,  it  suffices  to  say  he  was  a  good 
man,  a  sincere  Christian. 

The  Master  has  called  him  to  another  sphere  and  to 
higher  activities,  but  the  fruits  of  his  labors  remain  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  whom  he  has  instructed  and 
blessed. 

ELMORE   p.  CARUTHERS. 

Bince  the  last  assembling  of  this  Convention,  death  has 
entered  our  circle  and  taken  one  of  our  most  useful  and 
valued  members ;  not  the  veteran  in  the  service,  crowned 
with  tU^  labors  and  rewards  of  years,  but  the  young  man, 
full  of  hope  and  promise,  early  called  to  high  position  and 
in  full  tide  of  usefulness  and  prosperity.  Then  we  mourned 
the  loss  and  names  of  Peet,  and  Stone,  and  Burnett.  Now 
we  add  to  the  glowing  roll  Caruthers — a  name  worthy  to 
stand  in  close  association  with  those  fathers  in  deaf-mute 
instruction. 

Elmore  P.  Caruthers,  Principal  of  the  Arkansas  Deaf- 
Mute  Institute,  died  September  3, 1876,  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  October  9, 
1841.  Here  he  received  his  early  training  under  the  care  of 
God-fearing  parents,  by  whom  he  was  early  led  to  a  life  of 
19 
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faith  in  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  from  whom  he  imbibed! 
that  Christian  love  and  charity  which  were  such  marked 
characteristics  in  his  after  life.  He  entered  Western  Re- 
serve College  at  an  early  age,  graduating  in  1865,  the  first  ii^ 
his  class.  He  was  immediately  invited  to  a  situation  as 
teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
entered  upon  the  work  in  September  of  that  year.  Here  he 
continued  for  five  years  in  th&  faithful  and  conscientious 
performance  of  duty,  gaining  great  success  in  his  work,  and 
winning  for  himself  such  confidence  and  love  from  hi& 
pupils  and  fellow-teachers  as  few  are  able  to  inspire. 

In  April,  1870,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Principal  of 
the  Institute  at  Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  and  immediately 
entered  the  scene  of  his  new  and  final  labors.  Here  he  met' 
with  peculiar  difficulties,  but  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  his  skill,  his  patient  labors  and  unflagging 
zeal  and  hopeful  spirit,  carried  him  triumphantly  over  all, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  institution  brought  to 
an  advanced  and  highly  honorable  position.  The  high  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  his  board  of  directors  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact  that  when  failing  health  admon- 
ished him,  that  he  must  rest  for  a  time  from  his  labors,  they 
were  loath  to  part  with  him,  and  desired  that  he  would 
take  such  time  as  he  required  for  rest  and  recuperatton,  but 
would  not  sever  his  connection  with  the  institution.  Ta 
a  too  close  confinement  to  his  duties,  is  probably  due  his  un- 
timely death. 

To  Mrs.  Caruthers,  whose  love  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
constrained  her  to  remain  at  her  post  as  matron  and  con- 
tinue the  work  begun  with  her  husband,  and  whose  presence 
we  so  gladly  welcome  here,  our  deepest  feelings  of  sympathy 
are  tendered. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Caruthers'  whole  course  was  marked 
by  earnestness,  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  conscientious  devotion 
to  duty.    Apt  in  learning,  he  quickly  understood  the  pecu- 
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liarities  and  wants  of  bis  pupils,  and  was  skillful  in  impart- 
ing instruction.  Beloved  by  tbem,  be  governed  tbrougb 
affection  ratber  than  tbrougb  fear.  Tbe  dullest  were  not 
neglected,  tbe  worst,  stubborn,  and  wayward  were  kindly 
and  patiently  dealt  witb,  and  all  were  made  to  feel  that  be 
was  not  only  tbeir  teacher  but  a  sympathizing  friend. 

By  bis  associates  here,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  be 
was  most  highly  esteemed,  enjoying  a  rare  degree  of  popu- 
larity. Modest,  genial,  warm-hearted,  full  of  Christian 
charity,  and  of  great  purity  of  heart  and  life,  his  society 
and  friendship  were  greatly  prized.  When  Caruthers  left 
the  Ohio  Institution  he  carried  more  than  good  wishes,  he 
carried  the  love  of  this  large  household,  and  when  the  in- 
telligence of  bis  death  returned,  the  hearts  of  all  bowed  in 
grief. 

He  has  parted  from  us  but  be  is  still  of  us.  We  cherish 
bis  memory  in  loving  remembrance. 

JEREMIAH  WOOD   CONKLIN. 

Jeremiah  Wood  Conklin  was  born  March  18,  1818,  and 
died  January  26,  1878.  His  whole  life  was  a  struggle  with 
obstacles,  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  Saviour,  he  came  off  con- 
queror. Deaf  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  gifted  witb 
persistence  ratber  than  with  quickness  of  intellect,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  tbe  difficulties  with  which  every  one 
has  to  contend  whose  ear  is  closed  before  he  has  learned  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  words,  and  be  gained  what 
really  may  be  called  a  good  education.  By  constant  practice 
and  study,  he  attained  a  clear  style  of  writing  which  was 
simple,  clear,  and  grammatically  correct,  and  if  he  indulged 
in  no  flights  of  rhetoric,  be  made  no  blunders.  His  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
bible,  was  extensive,  and  he  was  able  to  read  books  with 
ease  and  enjoyment. 

Delicate  in  health,  he  lived  so  prudently  and  systematic 
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cally  as  to  keep  off  disease  at  arms  length,  while  he  made 
his  recreations  so  contribute  to  his  vigor  that  he  seemed  to 
work  more  unfiaggingly  than  most  men  conld  in  the  sphere 
in  which  God  had  placed  him.  An  insidious  disease,  how- 
ever, was  constantly  making  its  inroads,  little  by  little,  and 
step  by  step,  and  twice  was  he  obliged  to  undergo  a  painful 
operation,  which  he  submitted  to  with  courage  and  bore 
with  fortitude. 

The  outlines  of  his  life  are  simple.  He  was  born  March 
18,  1818,  and  was  within  two  months  of  being  sixty  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  became  a  pupil  in  the  New  York 
Institution  in  the  year  1826  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1835  at  seventeen.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
course  he  was  under  the  direct  instruction  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet, 
the  principal  of  the  institution  and  his  life-long  friend.  In 
the  year  1838  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  institution, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  honorable 
oflBce  for  nearly  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1844,  he,  with  three  other  deaf  mutes  edu- 
cated in  the  institution,  accompanied  Dr.  Peet  in  a  tour 
through  the  State  of  New  York,  giving  exhibitions  in  every 
town  of  importance  and  awakening  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  deaf  mute  instruction.  He  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  his  written  exercises,  and  made  a  happy  im- 
pression upon  all  present.  From  first  to  last  he  showed 
himself  an  able  teacher,  though  constant  growth  attended 
his  experience.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  the  means  of  securing  the  highest  success 
to  over  three  hundred  of  the  brightest  pupils  here.  To  him 
were  assigned  the  first  three  years  of  the  course,  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  foundation  he  laid  in  penmanship,  grammar, 
exactness  of  comprehension,  and  in  manners  and  morals, 
that  the  pupil  was,  indeed,  fortunate  who  came  under  his 
instruction. 

His  parents  died  years  ago,  and  he  made  his  vacation 
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home  with  his  brothers,  who  successively  lived  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound  and  on  the  sea  shore.  Here  he  developed  a 
great  fondness  for  aquatic  sports,, and  was  skillful  with  the 
oar,  the  sail,  and  the  hook  and  line,  amusements  he  indulged 
in  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  when  he  could  command  the 
leisure  at  the  institution.  Hence  he  became  known  as  the 
mute  '*  Izaak  Walton."  His  last  sickness  developed  very 
rapidly.  Conscious  of  failing  strength,  he  studiously  and 
successfully  concealed  his  condition,  and  worked  steadily 
with  his  pupils  till  he  was  obliged  to  give  up — and  then, 
after  a  week's  absence  from  his  class-room,  he  determined  to 
go  to  his  home  at  Babylon,  on  the  great  South  Bay,  whose 
waters  he  eo  loved.  He  was  removed  tenderly,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  under  the  care  of  his  brother  and  sister  he  might 
speedily  recover — but  God,  in  his  wisdom,  took  him  to  his 
rest  above — a  valvular  obstruction  of  the  heart  causing  his 
death  quite  suddenly. 

But  though  the  warp  of  his  life  was  so  simple,  the  woof 
was  rich  with  all  the  elements  that  were  calculated  to  make 
it  valuable.  He  illustrated  the  value  of  character,  as  com- 
pared with  wealth  or  genius.  He  had  long  loved  and  served 
the  Saviour  with  unquestioning  faith  and  childlike  obedi- 
ence, and  was  as  well  prepared  for  entrance  into  life  eter- 
nal as  any  man  could  be.  Prompt  in  all  things,  he  did  noty 
as  many  do,  postpone  the  great  duty  and  privilege  of  life  to 
a  dying  day,  and  the  result  was  that  he  not  only  lived  a 
beautiful  life  but  he  was  fully  prepared  for  that  immortal- 
ity of  blessedness  which  the  death  of  Christ  has  secured  for 
all  those  that  love  Him. 

The  estimate  of  his  character,  on  the  part  of  those  that 
knew  him  best,  is  truly  stated,  perhaps  understated,  in  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  New  York 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  on 
Monday,  January  28, 1878,  the  princifial,  Dr.  Peet,  being  in 
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the  chair,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  un- 
animously adopted: 

Whbreas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  to  a 
better  world  our  friend  and  associate,  Jeremiah  Wood  Conk- 
lin,  who  has  spent  in  this  institution  nearly  forty-eight 
years  of  his  useful  life — eight  years  as  a  pupil  and  forty  as 
a  teacher;  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  express 
the  sentiments  concerning  his  life  and  character  which  his 
death  suggests ;  therefore, 

Besdvedy  That  in  the  deceased  we  have  all  of  us  recognized  a 
man  of  remarkable  singleness  of  purpose,  peculiar  adaption  to 
his  work,  unserving  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
incessant  industry  and  eminent  success  as  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  manifested  by  the  fact  that  not  only  did  his 
pupils  make  decided  progress  while  under  his  immediate 
care  but  that  the  influence  of  his  instruction  continued  with 
them  throughout  their  entire  course  in  the  institution,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Resolved^  That  his  life  was  marked  by  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing spirit,  a  self-denying,  genial  benevolence,  a  devoted 
attachment  to  his  friends,  and  an  intense  interest  in  those 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Resolved,  That  his  Christian  character  was  marked  by  un- 
questioning faith,  thorough  conscientiousness,  spotless  in- 
tegrity, truthfulness,  piety,  and  simplicity,  and  that  he  never 
failed,  if  he  thought  that  in  manner  or  in  word  he  had  been 
guilty  of  injustice  to  any  one,  to  make  ample  and  unre* 
served  acknowledgment  and  to  ask  forgiveness. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  his  memory  precious  in  the  ex- 
ample it  furnishes  us  of  a  faithful  teacher  and  a  godly  man, 
and  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  contribute  to  make  up  for 
the  great  loss  experienced  by  the  institution  in  his  departure 
than  by  making  our  lives  conform  more  closely  to  him. 

Resdvedj  That  while  we  dincerely  mourn  the  separation 
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from  one  whom  we  tenderly  loved  and  shall  never  forget,  we 
bow  in  submission  to  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  feeling 
that  what  is  our  temporary  loss  is  his  everlasting  gain. 

Resolvedj  That  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body,  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  in  our  power  to  all  that  remains  of  him  to 
whom  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  life. 


The  Chairman  :    Miscellaneous  business  is  in  order. 

Mb.  Palmer  :  I  wish  to  merely  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
vention to  a  matter  which,  had  we  had  time,  would  have  been 
brought  up  at  an  earlier  date.  I  have  noticed  this  afternoon, 
and  have  noticed  it  often  before,  that  as  soon  as  school  work 
commenced  to  be  explained  you  will  see  the  teachers  gather 
up  and  ask  questions,  how  this  is  done,  how  that  is  done, 
how  the  other  thing  is  done!  Now  I  am  going  to  make  a 
proposition  so  that  we  can  meet  together,  and  stay  a  month 
together,  and  have  good  teachers,  and  go  regularly  to  school 
again ;  I  would  like  to  go  to  school  for  a  month.  [Applause.] 
I  would  like  to  go  to  such  a  school  as  this,  and  have  such 
scholars  around  me,  and  have  some  of  the  veterans  here, 
teachers  and  principals,  to  instruct  me.  Some  people  think 
they  know  all  about  it,  but  I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and 
I  never  come  to  a  Convention  but  what  I  learn,  and  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Re^lvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  normal  school  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  be  held  during  the  vacation  of  1879,  if  they  shall 
find  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  will  attend  to  make 
it  practicable. 

Dr.  Peet  :  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  that  resolution. 
It  is  always  very  difficult  to  appoint  such  a  committee,  and 
when  we  have  a  standing  committee  of  the  Convention  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  standing 
committee.    They  can  very  easily  act  upon  the^subject  and 
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they  can  make  provision  for  it.  I  have  noticed  always  that 
every  subject  that  is  referred  to  a  select  committee  has 
the  go  by,  and  the  only  object  of  my  offering  the  amendment 
is  not  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution ;  in  fact,  I  am 
very  ardently  in  favor  of  it.  I  should  like  to  learn  a  little 
more  on  this  subject  myself,  but  I  desire  that  this  should  be 
referred  to  the  standing  committee,  because  this  committees 
has  all  the  business  of  the  Convention ;  therefore,  I  would 
ask  you  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mb.  Palmer  :  I  accept  the  amendment,  and,  in  addition, 
will  state  that  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this, 
and  have  talked  a  good  deal  with  members  of  the  Con- 
vention about  it.  If  some  cheap  place  could  be  procured  on 
the  sea  coast  I  think  we  would  find  that  a  gathering  of 
teachers  would  assemble  in  the  summer,  and  that  suitable 
persons  would  be  there  to  instruct  them,  and  those  who  in- 
structed would  have  full  control  of  the  school,  as  in  other  nor- 
mal schools.  I  think  it  eminently  practical,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  as  principal  of  an  institution,  I  would  earn- 
estly recommend  our  institutions  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
several  teachers  to  go  and  attend  a  meeting  of  this  sort* 
Each  institution  has  a  system  if  its  own,  to  a  certain  extent ' 
by  having  a  regular  normal  school  there  would  arise  a  greater 
degree  of  desirable  uniformity  in  our  institutions.  The  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  requested  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  normal  school  of  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  held  during  the  vacation 
of  1879,  if  they  shall  find  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
will  attend  to  make  it  practicable.  The  resolution  was  unani* 
mously  adopted. 

Db.  Pbet  :  I  think  that  the  resolution  which  I  now  pre- 
sent does  not  require  any  argument. 

Resolved  J  That  it  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  depository  o 
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works  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  designating  a  bureau  of 
information  with  regard  to  persons  desiring  the  position  of 
teachers  in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  that 
power  be  given  them  to  effect  these  objects  so  far  as  seems  to 
them  desirable  and  feasible.  The  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  Parker  :  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolvedy  That  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  the  literary, 
industrial,  and  art  products  of  our  institutions,  partially 
made  at  the  eighth  and  at  this,  the  ninth,  Convention,  has 
proved  exceedingly  useful  and  interesting,  and  should  be 
encouraged  at  subsequent  Conventions.  Adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Pbet  ;  I  would  suggest  that  the  Convention  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  assemble  at  that  time 
in  the  Amusement  Hall  of  the  Columbus  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.  Provision  has  been  made  by  the  local  com- 
mittee for  the  entertainment  of  the  Convention  during 
the  day  and  at  that  time.     Motion  carried. 

The  Chairman  called  on  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  to  invoke 
the  divine  blessing,  after  which  the  Convention  adjourned. 


SIXTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  August  22,  1878. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  were  conveyed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  to  several  of  the  other  institu- 
tions and  public  buildings  of  the  city,  starting  at  eight 
o'clock. 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  an  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Mr.  Churchman,  President  of  the  Convention 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  responded  to  by  W.  J.  Palmer, 
of  Ontaria 
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At  the  State  House  the  party  was  courteouely  received  by 
the  Grovernor,  and  all  the  offices  and  public  halls  were 
thrown  open  to  inspection. 

At  the  Penitentiary  the  Warden,  J.  B.  McWhorter,  met 
the  party  and  conducted  it  through  every  department  of  the 
prison. 

It  visited  next  the  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children, 
and  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Doren  and  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold throuRh  every  part  of  the  house.  The  schools  were 
opened  for  exhibition,  and  in  the  amusement  hall  a  series  of 
gymnastic,  vocal,  and  orchestral  exercises  were  performed, 
to  the  satisfaction  and  the  delight  of  the  visitors.  The 
guests  of  the  house  were  next  seated  at  tables  loaded  with 
the  materials  of  an  elegant  lunch,  served  with  the  politest 
attention.  After  lunch,  the  members  of  the  Convention 
assembled  in  Amusement  Hall. 

Mr.  Hammond  :  I  have  a  resolution  to  present  to  the  Con- 
vention : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  given  to 
Dr.  Doren  and  his  worthy  assistants  for  the  delightful  enter-, 
tainment  and  bountiful  hospitality  extended  to  us  to-day. 

In  presenting  this  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like, 
if  I  were  able,  to  enforce  it  by  a  few  timely  remarks — by 
something  that  should  be  effective — by  something  that  should 
show  the  appreciation  we  have  of  the  way  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  in  general,  and  of  this  institution  in  partic- 
ular, have  extended  th^ir  hospitality,  and  opened  their  arms 
and  their  hearts  to  us,  coming  from  other  States ;  but  such 
feelings,  sir,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  express  in  words. 
At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  all  of  our  friends  here  will 
understand  that  we  appreciate  these  things  none  the  less. 
Sir,  when  I  see  an  institution  of  this  kind,  built,  endowed, 
and  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  for  which  it  has 
been  so  built  and  is  so  carried  on ;  when  I  see  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this  in  Ohio,  and  when  I  remember  there  is  an- 
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other  in  New  York,  and  another  in  Illinois,  I  am  very  sorry, 
sir,  to  think  that  in  my  own  State,  the  State  of  Indiana,  we 
have  not  yet  seen  any  such  enterprise.  I  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  Indiana  will  take  her  place  among 
these  States,  and  have  something  that  shall  be  worthy  of  our 
philanthropists. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  upon  the  part  of  this 
Convention  (and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  truth),  to  Dr.  Doren  and 
his  assistants  in  this  work,  that  this  institution  might  en- 
tertain conventions  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  you 
might  entertain  bodies  of  legislators ;  you  might  entertain 
gentlemen  of  high  legal  attainments;  you  might  entertain 
conventions  of  almost  any  sort,  but  I  would  assure  you,  upon 
the  part  of  this  Convention,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  say  it, 
you  could  never  entertain  a  Convention  whose  members 
would  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  success  you  have 
attained  than  have  the  members  of  this  Convention.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  would  say,  that  as  for  myself,  and  I 
think  every  one  here  feels  the  same,  we  shall  go  to  our  sep- 
arate  homes,  far  apart  throughout  this  Union,  and  feel  for 
the  next  year  that  we  have  a  renewed  zeal  m  our  work 
from  havitg  gathered  here ;  and  I  think  that  every  one  will 
be  able  to  say,  as  I  can,  heartily,  that  if  you  should  ever 
come  into  our  section  of  the  country,  and  we  could  possibly 
do  something  to  show  our  appreciation  of  what  you  have 
done  for  us,  we  will  do  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Db.  Pjsbt  :  In  seconding  the  resolution  just  offered,  I 
fiincerely  second  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  have 
60  gracefully  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
presented  it.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  connection  to  bring 
out  fully  and  clearly  what  really  ought  to  be  said  on  such 
an  occasion.  The  principal  point  that  strikes  me  as  pecu- 
liarly pertinent  here,  is  that  this  hospitality  and  the  ap- 
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preciation  of  this  hospitality  grow  from  the  same  cause ;  the 
peculiar  sympathy  in  the  development  of  mind.  The 
members  of  this  Convention  seek  to  elevate  a  human  being, 
separated  from  all  that  is  great  and  enabling  in  humanity, 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Father  who  made,  of  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  him,  and  of  all  those  principles  of  right  which 
characterize  man  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man,  and 
all  those  emotions  which  mkke  man  superior  to  the  brute 
creation;  and  by  degrees  we  take  this  human  being  so 
clouded,  so  enfeebled,  and  raise  him  to  a  sphere  in  which  he 
feels  related  to  the  Creator  and  in  which  he  feels  he  has  a 
share  in  the  great  concerns  of  life.  This  condition  of  man 
is  caused  by  a  physical  disability  :  viz.:  deafness  from  that 
early  age  which  excludes  one  from  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage and  the  current  thought  of  society.  And  this  insti- 
tution has  a  class  of  pupils  who  have  the  same  disabilities 
from  another  physical  cause — a  defect  in  the  nervous  organ- 
ization. Hearing  is  perfect;  sight  is  perfect;  the  nervous 
organization  is  wrong ;  the  brain  is  wrong,  and  that  has  to 
be  set  right. 

The  peculiar  methods  employed  to  overcome  these  physi- 
cal defects  which  are  recognized  as  fundamental  in  our  own 
profession,  are  recognized  as  fundamental  in  this  work,  and  I 
think  we  could  all  come  here  and  learn  a  very  great  deal. 
Men  who  are  prominent  in  education,  and  especially  those 
who  direct  the  common  school  system  of  the  different  States, 
always  point  to  their  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  as 
places  where  men  can  learn  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  be- 
cause they  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
the  overcoming  of  those  peculiar  difficulties  gives  rise  to 
new  efforts  and  discoveries.  Now  I  think  we  can  come  here 
where  there  are  other  and  greater  difficulties,  and  we  can 
find  out  things  that  we  never  thought  of  before ;  new  means 
of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  I  propose  for  myself  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  the  great  State  of  Ohio  by  which  I 
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may  be  admitted  into  this  institution  for  a  month  or  two 
months,  [laughter,]  so  that  I  may  learn  all  the  principles 
which  underlie  this  great  work.  Indeed,  it  is  the  finest  ex- 
hibition of  this  work  that  I  ever  saw. 

I  have  visited  a  good  many  institutions  for  idiots,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  I  never  saw  anything  to  compare 
with  this  [applause]  in  the  splendid  character  of  the  build- 
ings and  surroundings,  and  in  the  methods  pursued,  and  in 
the  results  attained.  Idiots  were  never  before  as  interesting 
to  me  as  they  are  to-day,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether 
it  is  such  a  bad  condition  as  has  been  supposed.  One 
thing  is  certain  ;  it  is  no  disgrace,  it  is  simply  an  affliction ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  people  are  beginning  to  use  less 
offensive  terms  in  connection  with  these  classes.  We  no 
longer  say  deaf  and  dumb,  but  are  beginning  now  to  speak 
of  those  deprived  of  hearing  as  the  deaf.  People  no  longer 
apply  oflFensive  terms  to  those  whose  minds  are  incapable  of 
independent  action,  but  they  speak  of  them  as  persons  whose 
intellects  need  peculiar  training,  and  they  begin  to  honor 
these  schools  for  mental  training; ;  and  I  believe,  sir,  from 
what  I  have  seen  to-day,  and  what  I  have  seen  of  other 
schools,  that  if  we  could  take  half  of  the  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  bring  them  here,  and  have  them  trained 
here  under  these  influences,  and  by  these  methods  we  should 
have  far  better  training  of  ordinary  people  than  we  have 
now.  [liaughter.]  If  I  should  express  all  the  emotions  that 
its  success  inspires  in  me,  I  should  esteem  it  a  very  great 
pleasure,  because  the  expression  of  our  emotions  is  always 
pleasant,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  not  be  so  pleasing  to 
others,  and  so,  sir,  with  an  assurance  of  my  absolute  and 
entire  sincerity  in  what  I  have  said  I  leave  in  your  hands 
these  resolutions.    Resolutions  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Barry  :  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  to  amend  this  pro- 
gramme. I  don't  know  how  others  may  feel,  but  personally  I 
feel  embarrassed.  *  I  don't  know  what  to  do.    It  says  ''  to  the 
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Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded  Children  at  11  o'clock  for  luncheon," 
but  I  propose  to  dispose  with  luncheon  and  not  take  any. 
[Laughter.]  I  don't  see  how  we  can  take  any.  I  don't  sup. 
pose  that  feast  in  there  was  luncheon,  and  really  I  think  the 
better  way  would  be  to  amend  this  programme. 

G.  0.  Fay  ;    The  members  of  the  Convention  will  now  take 
leave  of  Dr.  Doren  to  re-assemble  at  the  Hospital  for  Insane. 


The  Convention  gathered  presently  at  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  in  Amusement  Hall,  the  Vice  President,  Dr.  Mac 
Intire,  in  the  chair. 

The  Superintendent  and  Trustees  of  the  institution  formally 
received  the  Convention  as  presented  by  Superintendent 
Fay. 

Dr.  Mac  Intire  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  Convention  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  being  in  session  here,  in  the 
heart  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business,  very  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  this 
institution,  and  we  unite  our  sympathies  with  your  cause, 
and  invite  your  sympathies  and  assistance  in  the  cause  in 
which  we  labor.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  adjourn  our 
Convention  to  your  Hall  and  also  to  examine  your  institu- 
tion, and  I  know  that{we  will  be,  and  have  been  entertained  by 
the  exhibitions  of  the  liberality  of  the  State  of  Ohio  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  State. 

We  very  gladly  came  to  meet  with  you  and  mingle  our 
sympathies  with  yours  in  this  grand  cause  of  humanity* 
We  are  all  laboring  for  the  same  thing — the  relief  of  our  fel- 
low-beings^from  the  infirmities  under  which  they  labor;  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  sa 
liberal  in  the  magnitude  of  its  buildings  and  the  extent 
of  the  provision  it  has  made  for  the  cause  which  we  repre- 
sent*   We  have  just  come  here  from  your  neighboring  insti- 
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tution,  where  we  have  seen  something  that  is  an  example 
to  all  the  other  States.  The  State  I  represent  in  this  Con- 
vention— Indiana — has  no  institution  of  that  kind,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  we  haye  none,  for  we  have  seen  the  good  it  is 
doing  here  and  we  will  go  home  and  labor,  not  only  in  our 
particular  cause,  the  relief  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  also 
labor  that  we  may  have  such  an  institution  as  you  have  in 
in  this  State. 

Dr.  Firestone,  Superintendent  of  the  Columbus  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Presidentj  LadieSj  and  OenUemen:  I  really  feel  very 
much  gratified,  and  when  I  say  this  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  members  of  the  board,  that  you  have  honored  us 
this  day  by  your  presence.  It  is  but  seldom  that  we  have 
feasts  of  this  character,  so  very  choice  as  we  have  to-day. 
You  are  engaged  with  us  in  a  great  work — the  relief  of  a 
portion  of  suffering  humanity — engaged  in  work  that  calls 
forth  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart.  We  are  sometimes 
led  to  boast  of  our  triumph  on  the  field  of  battle,  our  brilliant 
marches  to  victory;  we  may  boast  of  the  number  of  our 
comrades  who  are  slain  in  battle,  but  a  greater  triumph  and 
a  greater  boast  is  that  which  springs  from  the  spirit  of 
of  kindness  and  good,  the  triumph  that  is  born  of  the  spirit 
of  love  and  benevolence.  It  this,  indeed,  or  rather  these, 
that  move  the  world.  As  we  advance  in  civilization,  as  we 
advance  in  sciences,  as  we  advance  in  knowledge,  we  also 
advance  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  good  will,  as  is  evi- 
denced all  over  the  United  States  by  the  erection  of  large 
institutions  for  the  collecting  together  of  the  unfortunates 
that  may  be  relieved.  I,  indeed,  feel  very  thankful  to  the 
presiding  officer  on  this  occasion,  that  he  has  passed  the 
compliment  that  he  has  upon  our  beloved  State — the  State 
of  Ohio — for  its  benevolent  institutions.  We,  as  citizens  of 
this  city,  feel  especially  proud  of  its  manifest  spirit  of  beney* 
olence  and  kindness. 
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We  have  now  just  completed  a  large  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  a  class  of  unfortunates  different  from 
those  under  your  charge,  but  still  unfortunates.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world.  Its  capacity,  at  the  present  time,  will 
approach  something  near  a  thousand.  Nearly  or  quite  nine 
hundred  are  already  here,  and  it  is  only  a  year  since  our  halla 
were  first  opened.  Other  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  are  being  filled  with  these  unfortunates,  and  are  doing 
a  great  work.  Besides  four  State  institutions,  in  active 
operation,  we  have  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  and  those  that  are  supported  by  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo.  We  have  altogether  a  capacity  in 
Ohio  of  over  four  thousand  persons  that  can  be  provided  for 
in  the  benevolent  institutions,  or  those  institutions  erected 
by  the  benevolence  of  the  people  of  our  growing  State. 

I  can  only  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we 
thank  you  sincerely  for  this  visit,  and  we  also  wish  to  say 
before  parting  that  we  wish  you  God  speed  in  the  great 
work  in  which  you  are  all  engaged,  for  you  have  done  a 
great  work ;  the  world  recognizes  it ;  and  every  benevolent  per- 
son, every  person  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  kindness,  must 
admit  that  yours  is  a  great  work ;  and  we  can  only  say  that 
we  are  endeavoring  to  walk,  in  a  humble  way,  to  walk  hand  in 
hand,  step  by  step,  with  yourselves  in  benefiting  our  fellow 
men.  Before  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  building  is 
thrown  open  for  your  inspection  and  ushers  are  provided  to  con- 
duct you  through  its  difiTerent  apartments,  and  we  ask  you,  be- 
fore taking  your  leave,  to  examine  all  the  different  wards  in 
which  patients  are  taken  care  of.  The  several  parts  of  the 
building  we  think  are  interesting  in  character. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  permit  me  to  thank  you  and  bid 
you  God  speed  in  the  work  in   which  you  are  engaged. 
[Applause.] 
The   Pbesident:      The   Convention   of   American   In- 
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structors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  now  come  to  order.  We 
have  a  little  business  yet  to  transact  before  we  separate. 
The  Convention  is  now  opened  for  business  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Wisconsin:  Mr.  President,  before 
the  final  adjournment  I  wish  to  introduce  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  all  invitations  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
next  Convention  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee,  who 
shall  determine  the  matter,  and  duly  announce  the  time  and 
place.    Resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Sewlved,  That  G.  O.  Fay,  C.  S.  Perry,  and  Robert  Patter- 
son be  appointed  a  committee  tOj]whom  shall  be  entrusted 
the  minutes  and  papers  of  this  Convention  for  publication 
and  distribution.     Adopted. 

3.  A.  Echols,  of  Georgia:  Mr.  President:  To  those 
who  have  so  kindly  received  this  Convention,  and  to  those 
who  have  assisted  us  in  coming  here,  and  made  us  so 
welcome,  there  ought  certainly  to  be  some  expression 
of  our  appreciation ;  |I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Besolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  representatives  of  the  press  who  have  attended 
upon  its  sessions,  and  to  the  press  of  Columbus  for  the  full 
and  satisfactory  published  reports  of  its  daily  proceedings, 
and  to  the  official  reporter,  J.  V.  Lee,  for  his  faithful  services. 

I  also  offer  the  following : 

Beaohedi  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  liereby 
tendered  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis;  Columbus  and  Toledo; 
the  Hocking  Valley;  the  Scioto  Valley;  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  St.  Louis ;  the  Columbus  and  Mt.  Vernon ;  the 
Cincinnati  Southern;  and  the| Grand  Trunk  Railway,  of 
Canada,  for  their  liberality  and  kindness  in  granting  re- 
20 
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duced  fares  to  delegates  to  the  Convention  passing  oyer  their 
roads. 

In  introducing  these  resolutions  I  will  say,  sir,  that,  com- 
ing as  we  do  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  country,  the 
courtesies  of  the  railroads  should  be  highly  appreciated.  It 
has  been  a  great  accomodation  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Convention. 

We  come  here,  sir,  representing  in  this  Convention  the  in- 
terests of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  twenty-six  different  States  of 
the  Union;  and  coming  as  we  have  done,  from  these  widely  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  we  find  ourselves  received  by 
the  press  of  the  State  Capital  of  Ohio  with  cordial  welcome.  It 
matters  not  from  whence  we  come,  we  are  all  equally  wel- 
come. Coming  as  I  do,  from  a  State  of  that  number,  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  separated  itself,  or  undertook  to  do  so,  from 
this  nation ;  coming  from  a  State  that,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
at  enmity  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  a  State  where  the 
soldiery  of  Ohio  stood  battling  face  to  face  with  the  soldiery  of 
my  State,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  very  deeply,  very  earnestly, 
the  cordial  welcome  that  we,  as  delegates  from  our  State, 
have  received. 

A  few  years  ago,  sir,  I  was  riding  over  what  was  the 
battle  field  of  the  famous  battle  of  the  22d  of  July,  18&^^I 
had  not  been  over  the  ground  for  two  or  three  years — but  in 
riding  over  it  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  breastworks  that  were  thrown  up.  The  city 
had  spread  out  and  the  settlers  had  filled  up  these  trenches. 
There  was  scarcely  a  reminder  of  that  bloody  conflict. 

There  are  members  of  this  Convention  who,  in  1864r-5 
were  prisoners  of  war  in  Camp  Chase,  and  we  looked  to  find, 
if  possible,  the  place  where  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  was 
heard  in  guarding  these  prisoners,  and  we  find,  sir,  a  field  of 
waving  grain,  and  I  feel  like  expressing  the  satisfaction 
that  I  have,  and  I  express  in  doing  so,  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  the  great  satisfaction  that  all  ill-will  has 
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been  healed,  and  that  we  come,  although  from  different  seo 
tions,  as  brothers  in  this  glorious  cause,  the  benefiting  of  the 
unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  country. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  whenever  we  meet  again^  four 
years  hence,  I  can  only  hope  this,  that  we  will  meet  under 
such  pleasant  auspices,  receiving  the  same  cordial  welcome 
that  we  have  received  from  the  hospitable  citizens  of  Ohic 
[Applause.] 

The  following  telegram  was  referred  to  the  standing  eze* 
cutive  committee  : 

Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  August  20^  1878. 

To  the  President  and  members  composing  the  Convention  of  Inr 
structora  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumby  care  Oaptain  CoveU  : 

If  not  incompatible  with  your  interests,  this  celebrated 
watering  place  is  hereby  tendered  to  your  honorable  body 
for  its  next  meeting. 

Wm.  H.  SaIiX, 

Proprietor. 

Mr.  Hubbard  introduced  the  following : 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  deaf-mute  members  of 
this  Convention  be  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet, 
and  his  several  assistants,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  interpreted  the  daily  proceedings.    Adopted. 

Mb.  Stonb:     I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution which,  I  believe,  will  awaken  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  ^ 
every  member  of  this  Convention. 

Benlved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  arq  hereby 
tendered  to  the  secretary  and  his  assistants  for  the  accurate  ^ 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  confining  duties « 
assigned  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  hereby 
tendered  to  its  President  for  the  dignity,  impartiality,  and 
courtesy  which  have  characterized  his  discharge  of  the  deli 
cate  and  respoxisible  duties  of  his  position. 
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The  Pbesidbnt  :  The  Convention  will  understand  that 
these  thanks  are  not  to  the  present  occapant  of  the  chair, 
but  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  Wisconsin,  who  presided^intil 
a  short  time  ago,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave.  Unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  Ely,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  following : 

Besolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  authorities  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
the  Penitentiary,  the  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  and  Imbe- 
cile Youth,  the  Hospital  for  Insane,  the  State  House,  and 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  us. 

Mr.  Ely:  In  support  of  the  resolution,  I  desire  simply  to 
say  a  word  to  express  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  which 
we  feel  for  the  cordiality  with  which  we  have  been  received 
by  the  people  of  this  State  and  by  the  representatives  of  the 
different  .institutions,  and  to  express  our  admiration  and  our 
wonder  at  the  generous  provisions  which  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  made  for  her  unfortunates. 

Mr.  Palmer  :  I  wish  to  say  something  on  this  resolution. 
I  should  not  do  justice  to  this  subject  of  our  visit  here  were 
I  not  to  express  my  thanks,  coming  from  the  other  side,  for 
the  cordiality  extended  to  us,  one  and  all ;  but,  as  before  re- 
marked, in  the  great  work  in  which  the  gentlemen  here 
present  are  engaged,  and  in  which  we  are  engaged,  it  knows 
no  *' other  side."  Every  heart  beats  in  common  in  that 
great  cause,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  State  of  Ohio  has  provided  for  her  afflicted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Connor  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Redolved,  That  this  Convention  expresses  its  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  bountiful  hospitality  extended  to  it,  during 
the  week  of  its  session,  by  the  board  of  trustees,  through  the 
courteous  and  inviting  attentions  and  care  of  the  superintend- 
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ent  and  his  wife,  of  the  steward  and  ladies  of  his  family,  of 
the  matron,  the  assistant  matrons,  and  housekeeper. 

Mr.  Palmer  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  I  feel  I  can  cordially  second  the  resolution  just  offered 
hy  Mr.  Connor,  of  Georgia;  and  I  can  do  so  with  some  appro- 
priateness, as  the  Convention  did  me  the  honor  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  our  institution  four  years  ago. 

Now,  our  friend  Mr.  Fay,  superintendent  of  this  institu- 
tion, as  those  who  know  him  well  are  aware,  is  a  man  (not 
like  myself,  perliaps)  who  never  makes  much  noise  about 
anything.  He  didn't  tell  us  what  he  was  going  to  give  us  ; 
how  he  was  going  to  entertain  us ;  but  we  came  expecting 
that  he  would  do  this,  as  he  does  everything  else — ^all  right; 
and  I  can  truly  say,  Mr.  President,  whatever  our  anticipa- 
tions were,  whatever  we  expected,  of  his  generous,  abun- 
dant, wholesouled,  and  cordial  welcome,  the  half  had  not  been 
told.  [Applause.]  I  had  just  returned,  when  I  came  here, 
from  the  sea  coast,  where  I  had  gained  some  ten  or  twelve 
pounds ;  and  when  I  leave  here  I  may  safely  say  that  folks 
will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  how  much  I  have 
gained  in  every  way.  Call  it  Ohio  hospitality  I  I  don't 
know  what  you  call  it.  I  feel  sure  that  if  this  is  the  way 
they  treat  people  in  Ohio  I  am  coming  often  ;  if  this  is  the 
way  they  treat  foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  [Applause.] 
Expect  me  again  soon.  Sir,  in  thinking  of  our  visit  here 
I  cannot  but  think  of  our  adjournment  four  years  ago  on  a 
sand  hill  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  while  we  think 
of  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  here,  we  should 
sp^ak  a  word  of  some  who  are  not  here  to  share  with  us  this 
generous  hospitality.  Of  these,  some  have  gone  to  their 
long  homes  after  their  labor  of  life  is  over.  I  allude  to  our 
friend,  Mr.  Caruthers,  of.  the  Arkansas  Institution,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  profession  whose  presence  at  the  last  Convention 
contributed  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  assemblage,  and  to 
the  venerable  Mrs.  Gallaudet,  who  was  a  mother  am3ngst  us, 
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end  whom  all  loved  and  honored.  They  have  gone  to  their 
reward,  but  their  works  do  follow  them.  There  are  others 
whom  we  miss  now  ;  we  will  briefly  allude  to  them.  We 
miss  our  venerable  presiding  officer,  Deacon  Turner,  of  whom 
it  may  truly  be  said : 

''  None  know  him  but  to  love  him, 
None  Dame  him  but  to  praise/' 

We  miss  our  genial  friend,  Bartlett,  who  was  so  pleas- 
ant and  good-humored  always,  and  our  young  and  ar- 
dent friend,  Greenberger,  of  New  York,  who  has  sent  tbe 
best  of  excuses;  he  married  a  wife  and  couldn't  come. 
[Laughter.]  Theu  we  miss  our  personal  friend,  of  many 
years  standing,  Nichols,  of  North  Carolina.  The  genial 
faces  of  Carter  and  Johnson  are  not  with  us.  We  miss  our 
Tcnerable  friend,  Dr.  Kerr,  whose  presence  gave  such  dig- 
nity, and  whose  wise  counsels  we  so  much  appreciated. 
Then  the  earnest  Gillett,  of  Illinois ;  how  much  life  ^nd 
spirit  he  always  gave  the  Convention.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  ill  health  has  taken  him  abroad;  but  when  he  returns 
we  hope  to  see  him  again  as  full  of  life  and  spirit  as  in  days 
of  yore ;  and  then  we  miss  our  friend,  Wilkinson,  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  always  ready  for  a  fight,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference on  what  subject,  one  side  or  the  other,  we  might 
always  "  count  him  in."  Then  our  zealous  friend,  Noyes,  of 
Minnesota,  who  was  laboring  in  the  extreme  south,  and  who 
is  recently  laboring  in  the  extreme  north,  we  miss  him 
very  much.  And  our  courteous  friend  from  Virginia,  Mc- 
Coy, we  miss  him  from  our  counsels.  He  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  seeking  health  in  some  watering  place  of  his  native 
State.  We  miss  the  smiling  face  of  Bangs,  of  Michigan, 
who  has  left  our  profession  and  is  now  devoting  himself  to 
literary  pursu Its.  Ah  o  the  thoughtful  countenance  of  Weed, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  now  gives  the  benefit  of  his  talents  to 
the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    We  regret  the  absence  of  Sister  Mary 
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Anne,  of  St.  Mary's  Institution,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Sisters 
Josephine  and  Isadore,  whose  well  known  devotion  to  the 
work  of  deaf  mute  instruction  made  them  so  heartily  wel- 
come at  the  last  Convention. 

And  we  much  regret  the  absence  of  J.  Scott  Hutton,  that 
earnest  worker  of  Nova  Scotia,  whocame  from  the  old  country , 
3,nd  having  served  twenty-one  years  in  America,  and  at-, 
tained  full  manhood  in  our  profession  here,  has  gone  baok 
to  his  old  home  to  finish  up  his  work  there.  Then  last,  but 
not  least,  we  miss  the  enthusiastic  Bell,  who,  for  the  past 
«even  or  eight  years  has  taken  such  warm  interest  in  our 
work,  and  though  now  he  is  abroad,  and  the  ocean  separates 
us,  he  is  still  present  with  us  through  visible  speech  and 
through  the  telephone,  which  has  gained  so  mueh  fame 
throughout  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
while  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  so  much,  I  felt  that  it  was 
fitting  that  I  should  mention  the  names  of  these  connected 
prominently  with  our  profession,  and,  perhaps,  sir,  there 
may  be  names  of  others  that  I  have  omitted,  but  I  mention 
those  who  come  to  my  mind  just  now. 

Sir,  we  will  soon  separate,  feeling  that  we  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
a,nd  I  hope  when  we  come  together  again,  four  years  hence, 
that  we  may  meet  all  those  now  present,  all  those  engaged 
in  our  work,  and  many  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
now  absent. 

With  this,  sir,  I  take  my  seat,  feeling  that  words  cannot 
express  what  I  feel,  and  in  bidding  good  bye  to  all  here,  I 
wish  to  say  that  any  time  you  will  come  to  visit  us  in  Can- 
Ada,  in  any  of  our  public  institutions — ^and  I  can  say  to  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  different  public  institutions 
here,  that  in  Ontario,  my  adopted  home,  as  you  all  know, 
we  have  institutions  of  like  character,  I  can  promise  that 
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you  will  be  as  kindly  and  cordially  received  as  I  have  been 
here. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  cordially  second  this  resolution. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Mb.  Fat,  of  Ohio:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Convention :  I  regret  very  much  that  no  members  of  our 
board  are  present  to  recognize,  upon  the  part  of  our  institu- 
tion, the  very  kind  terms  of  your  resolution.  I  assure  you 
that  pressing  business  engagements  only  have  prevented 
their  attendance.  They  have  most  cordially  entered  into 
all  the  arranp;ements  necessary  for  your  entertainment,  and 
as  an  institution,  we  all  have  esteemed  the  burden  of  enter- 
tainment as  exceedingly  light.  The  days  have  really  been 
too  short  and  the  nights  too  long.  We  have  found  your 
society  delightful,  and  we  regret  the  time  is  so  rapidly 
approaching  when  we  must  part  with  you.  We  would 
gladly  detain  you  longer.  We  have  felt  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that  you  have  found  comfort  in  our  entertainment.  It 
will  give  us  great  pleasure  hereafter,  either  as  an  institu- 
tion or  as  individuals,  if  members  of  this  Convention — 
those  concerned  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb — will  call  upon  us  and  renew  to-day's  friendship.  Be 
assured  of  the  hospitality  at  any  and  all  times  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  have  delighted  to  extend  to 
you.    [Applause.] 

Dr.  Thos.  Gallaudet  :  I  feel  that  I  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  my  own  personal 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  shown  to  me  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  I  simply  want  to  thank  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  Convention  were  then  read  and 
approved. 

The  Ninth  Convention  then  adjourned  Hne  die. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TENTH  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


The  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Damb  assembled  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  August  26,  1882,  at  8  P. 
M.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  saying: 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  read  the  call  under  which  this  convention 
meets. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  then  read  the  following  call  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  interpreted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Kendall  Green, 
Near  Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1882. 

At  the  Ninth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  17-22,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

''Resolved,  That  all  invitations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  next 
convention  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee,  who  shall  deter- 
mine the  matter  and  duly  announce  time  and  place." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  in  New  York,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1882,  a  communication  was  presented  from  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  through  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  superintendent,  inviting 
the  convention  to  meet  in  Jacksonvillq,  at  their  institution,  during 
the  sammer  of  1882. 

An  invitation  was  also  presented  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  through  Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  principal,  oflfering  the 
hospitalities  of  their  institution  to  the  convention. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  and  convenience  of 
all  concerned,  the  committee  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and,  by  order  of  the  commit- 
tee, notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Tenth  Convention  will  be  called  to 
order,  in  that  institution,  on  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of  August,  at 
8  p.  m. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  be 
present  at  this  convention;  and  it  is  suggested  to  the  principals  of 
the  several  institutions  that  they  invite  such  persons  as  may  have 
been  instructors,  or  are,  for  other  reasons,  interested  in  deaf-mute 
education,  as  might,  in  their  judgment,  properly  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  in  the  capacity  of  honorary  m**'"' 
fey  order  of  the  convention,  the  committee  recommend  to  tb 


of  papers  to  observe  the  limit  of  twenty  minutes,  and  it  will  be 
required  that  no  paper  shall  exceed  thirty  minutes  in  its  delivery; 
also  that  an  abstract,  not  to  exceed  one  page,  be  furnished  to  the 
business  committee  of  the  convention  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting. 

The  committee  request  that  early  notice  may  be  given  of  intentions 
to  present  papers,  the  titles  being  forwarded  to  rhilip  G.  GiUett, 
LL.D.,  who  has  been  appointed  local  committee  of  arrangements,  to 
whom,  also,  due  notice  should  be  given  by  the  delegates,  of  their 
purpose  to  attend  the  convention. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sessions  of  the  convention  will  continue 
at  least  through  Wednesday,  the  SOth  of  August. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

(Signed)  E.  M.  Gallaudbt, 

Chairman. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudbt  proceeded: 

The  hour  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention  having  now  arrived, 
I  will  venture  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  by  nominating  Dr. 
Isaac  Lewis  Feet,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  as  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  Prof. 
John  H.  Woods,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,   as  temporary  secretary. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Dr.  Peet  came  forward,  and  in  taking  the  chair  said : 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  deem  it  a  distinguished  honor  to  be 
called  upon  to  preside  over  an  assembly  of  those  who  are  conse- 
crated to  this  great  and  noble  work,  who  are  thus  serving  God  and 
serving  man,  and  are  thankful  for  the  opportunity;  and  I  feel  it 
also  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  meet  ^ou  under  circumstances  in 
which,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  a  long  experience  may  be  of  some  ben- 
efit to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  may  be  privileged  to  gain  some 
new  thoughts  with  regard  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
For  I  hold  that  there  is  no  man,  however  far  advanced  in  the  good 
work — ^there  is  no  one,  however  little  advanced,  that  can  fail  to 
learn  more  and  more  from  year  to  year.  I  never  felt  like  those 
who  think  that  individual  discovery  is  sufficient — ^that  a  man  should 
work  out  his  own  problem  without  reference  to  others;  that  he 
should  keep  all  his  methods  secret,  as  was  once  the  characteristic 
rule  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  abroad.  Both  Heinicke  and  Braid- 
wood  kept  their  methods  secret,  and  it  was  difficult  to  extort  from 
them  or  to  gain  from  them  in  any  way,  except  under  terms  which 
were  almost  impossible  to  be  fulfilled,  an  idea  of  their  method  of 
instruction.  They  wished  to  do  it  all,  but  in  such  a  convention  as 
this  every  one  comes  with  a  little  contribution  towards  the  great 
work,  willing  to  give  and  willing  to  learn.  I  regard  a  convention 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  recurring  as  it  does  every  four  years,  as 
marking  an  era  of  progress  in  the  education  of  this  class ;  and  it 
has  also  the  effect  of  bringing  nearer  together  in  the  bonds  of  chris- 
tian sympathy  and  love,  those  who  are  working  for  the  same  great 
cause  and  leading  them  more  eamestlv  and  more  devotedly  to  accom- 
plish the  work  which  is  given  them  to*  ao. 

The  convention  is  now  called  to  order.    What  is  your  further  wish  ? 
Mr.  John  W.  Swileb,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution, 
moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  enrollment. 


The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  chair  appointed  J.  W.  Swiler,  H. 
A.  Gudger  and  G.  Wing,  such  committee. 

The  committee  retired  to  make  up  its  report. 

Bev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the  convention.  The 
motion  prevailed,  and  the  following  named  persons  were  appointed 
the  committee :  T.  Maclntire,  J.  Williams,  J.  N.  Tate,  D.  8.  Sogers, 
L.  A.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  P.  G.  GiLLETT,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  said 
he  had  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  temporary  secretary  some  com- 
munications received  from  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be  present. 
Dr.  Gillett  also  said  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California,  had  written 
him  a  private  letter,  in  which  he  requested  him  to  express  to  the  conven- 
tion his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  The  exigencies  of  the 
Calif omia  Institution  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  go  east  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  return  to  Caluomia  in  June,  and  he  did 
not  find  it  practicable  to  make  a  second  trip  at  this  time,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  not  present;  but  he  sent  his  congratulations  to 
the  convention,  and  to  all  of  its  members,  and  expressed  a  very 
earnest  desire  that  the  session  might  be  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Dr.  Gillett  had  also  been  requested,  tmrough  a  private  communi- 
cation, to  express  the  great  regrets  of  Miss  Trask,  principal  of  the 
articulation  department,  because  of  her  inability  to  be  present.  She 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  convention  might  be  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

Dr.  NoYES  suggested  that  a  committee  on  necrology  be  appointed ; 
but  on  the  President's  stating  that  this  committee  was  usually  ap- 
pointed after  the  permanent  organization  had  been  effected,  the 
motion  was  temporarily  withdrawn. 

The  temporary  secretary  read  the  following  letters  of  regret: 

Bbloit  CoiiLEOB,  Beloit.  Wis..  June  26. 1882. 
Mt  Deab  Db.  Gillbtt: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  to  the  convention  of  instruotors  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  Rhould  love  to  be  there,  for  I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  the  meeting  at 
Columbus.   But  other  enfiracrements  will  forbid  my  goinff .  . 

I  befiT  yon  will  present  my  cordial  wreetLng  to  those  who  may  be  firathered,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  meeting  and  conference. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  OHAPIN. 

Wbst  Viboinia  Institution  fob  Dbaf-Mutbs  and  the  Blind, 
_  BoMNEY,  W.  Va.,  August  2. 1882. 

Db.  p.  G.  Gillett, 

Deab  Sib:  Vexatious  delays  hav^  to  such  an  extent  attended  the  improvements  on 
foot  here  this  summer,  as  to  binder  me  from  leaving  home  at  the  time  fixed  for  holding 
the  convention;  must  therefore  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  all  in  this  re-union, 
which  I  assure  you  is  to  me  a  grievous  disappointment.  My  hearty  good  wishes  will  go 
out  for  the  complete  success  ox  the  convention,  which  is.  however,  already  well  assured 
under  your  guidance  and  management. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  COVELL. 

Principal 

Pbnnstlvania  Institution  fob  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Philadelphia,  August  7, 1882. 
P.  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D.. 

Deab  Bib:   I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  be 

g resent  at  the  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be 
eld  at  Jacksonville  on  the  26th  inst. 

Miss  Emma  Garrett,  who  has  charge  of  the  branch  for  oral  Instruction,  will  attend,  and 
I  hope  that  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  one  of  our  teachers,  will  also  be  there.  Hoping  that  the 
convention  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  de^- 

mute  education.  I  am  Yours  respectfully,  . 

JOSHUA  FOSl^B, 


'  6 

Pella.  Ia.,  A.uiru8t2l.  1882. 

P.  G.  GiiiLBTT,  Superintendent  of  t?ie  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Deab  Sib:  I  regret  very  much  that  oiroumstanceB  are  suoh  thati  cannot  be  present  at 
the  convention.  I  very  much  feel  the  need  of  beinAr  present  and  gettinfir  inspiration  from 
the  occasion  and  advice  of  those  who  are  older  and  more  ezperienoed  in  the  work  than  I 
am,  but  other  and  unavoidable  arrangements  prevent.  Though  not  present  in  person,  I 
shall  be  with  you  in  spirit.  My  heart  is  In  the  work  and  any  advancement  you  may  make 
in  the  great  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  on  my  part. 
That  the  convention  may  be  harmonious  and  productive  of  great  and  lasting  j3:ood.  I 
earnestly  desire.    Hoping  that  I  may  be  able  to  be  present  at  future  gatherings.  I  am 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  BLATTNEB. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  fob  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

TuBTiiE  Cbeek,  Allegheny  Oo..  Pa..  August 22,  1882. 
P.  G.  GiLLBTT.  LL.  D.. 

Deab  Sib:  I  regret  very  much  that  poor  health  will  prevent  my  attending  the  National 
convention  soon  to  be  held  at  your  place.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  grievous  disappointment,  for  I 
had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  meeting  many  former  associates,  and  great  profit  from 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  convention. 

Please  present  my  regards  to  the  members,  and  regrets  that  I  cannot  meet  with  them, 
and  to  the  convention  my  congratulations  that  it  assembles  under  such  favorable 
auspices.  With  great  respect,  I  remain  yours,  etc.. 

J.  A.  McWHORTEB. 

Fabibault.  Minn..  August  23, 1882. 

Dr.  P.  G.  GiLLETT. 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  accepted  the  position  in  the  Colorado  Institution,  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  McGregor. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  attend  the  convention  as  a  representative  of  that 
Institution,  but  circumstances  are  such  that  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Hoping  that  your  deliberations  will  do  much  in  advancing  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation. Iremain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  W.  DOWNING. 

Glabke  Institution  fob  Deaf-Mutbs, 

Round  Hill,  Nobthampton,  Mass.,  August  24, 1882. 

Db.  Gillett, 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  very  sorry  to  send  regrets  to-day  instead  of  starting  myself  for  the 
west. 

Had  not  the  United  States  mails  miscarried  my  letters,  I  should  have  left  to-day  for  the 
convention,  but  business  matters,  which  could  not  be  put  olT  until  my  return,  have  been 
delayed  just  long  enough  to  prevent  my  going.  Please  express  my  regrets  and  hearty 
good  wishes  to  those  gathered  in  convention.  Accept  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  writ- 
ing me  so  fully  of  the  route. 

If  I  cannot  attend  the  convention.  I  hope  some  time  that  I  can  visit  your  school  while  in 
session,  and  so  perhaps  gain  as  much  as  I  now  lose. 

With  kind  regards  to  your  wife  and  yourself. 

Yours  truly. 

H.B.ROGERS. 

Peobia.  August  2G.  1882. 

Deab  Fbiend  Gillett:  Your  invitation  to  attend  the  convention  of  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  now  in  session  at  the  lUinoib  Institution  is  received— accept  thanks  for  the 
invitation  and  for  the  evidence  it  affords  thatl  am  still  kindly  remembered. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  your  invitation,  wore  it  possible  for  me  to 
leave  home.  The  health  of  my  wife  is  such  that  I  cannot  be  away  even  for  a  day,  unless 
absolutely  necessary.    I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

I  have  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  one  I  attended  over  twenty  years  ago. 

Remember  me  to  Mrs.  G. 

Your  Friend, 

ROBERT  BOAL. 

Office  Supbbintendent  of  Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Jackson.  Miss..  August  23, 1882. 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  III,, 

My  Deab  Sib:    Yours  of  July  25  came  duly  to  hand,  for  which  please  accept  our  thanks. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  our  Institution  will  not  be  represented  at  the  convention. 

The  erection  of  buildings  for  the  colored,  and  extensive  improvements  at  this  part  of 
the  institution,  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent.  I  had  hoped  to  be  present  that  I 
might  meet  you  in  person,  sec  your  magniflcont  institution  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  convention. 

Hoping  your  institution  may  continue  to  prosper  and  that  the  convention  may  be  a 

pleasant  and  profitable  one,  I  am  yours  very  truly. 

J.  R.  D0BYN8. 

SupeiHn  tendent. 


Jackson.  Miss.,  Au^^st  26, 1882. 

To  tfie  President  of  tfie  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  tJie  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville,  III., 

My  Deab  Sib:  I  know  not  whom  I  am  addressinfir  bat  feel  assured  that  the  honor  will 
fall  upon  a  worthy  head.  I  had  hoped  to  be  present  at  the  'Tenth  Convention."  but  while 
"the  spirit  Is  willing  the  flesh  Is  weak." 

The  last  lecislature  dealt  us  such  a  bountiful  hand,  thereby  so  extendlufir  our  Improve- 
ments, that  I  am  not  able  to  leave  even  for  a  day.  1  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  the 
«ood  work  Is  ffolnfl:  bravely  on  In  Mississippi  and  everything  bids  fair  for  our  Institution's 
continued  prosperity.  Its  numbers  are  Increasing  every  year,  and  little  by  little  we  are 
adding  the  necessities  of  a  first  class  Institution. 

We  are  now  erecting  a  brick  building  containing  seven  good  school- rooms,  and  a  chapel 
48  X  61  feet,  with  celling  26  feet  high.  Oothlo  finish.  We  will  organize  an  articulation  class 
«t  the  opening  of  school,  and  Introduce  printing,  carpentering  and  shoemaking.  The 
state  has  made  provision  for  her  colored  deaf-mutes,  by  erecting  comfortable  buildings 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  this  establishment,  all  under  the  same  management. 

This  school  will  open  October  1st,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  pupils. 

We  will  have  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  white  children  next  session. 

I  hope  no  other  Instltuflon  will  be  like  ours:  without  a  representative  in  the  convention. 

Regretting  niy  inability  to  attend,  hoping  all  may  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
And  that  your  deliberations  may  prove  a  blessing  to  all  concerned,  1  am  very  truly,  etc.. 

J.  B.  DOBTNS. 

Superintendent  Mississippi  Institution, 

Ohio  Institutioh  fob  thb  Education  of  thb  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Columbus. 
Db.  Qillett. 

My  Deab  Bib:  I  regret  that  a  pressure  of  official  duty  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  accepting  your  hospitality,  and  of  the  profit  of  attending  the  present  convention  of  In- 
structors of  deaf-mutes.  I  must,  tlierefore.  content  myself  with  the  tender  of  my  heartiest 
«ood  wishes. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courteous  invitation,  I  remain  fraternally  yours, 

0HA8.  STRONG  PERRY. 

New  Yobk  Institution  fob  the  Instbuction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

New  Tobk,  August  23, 1882. 

PriLiP  G.  GiLLETr,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Ja^k- 
sonville,  IlL, 

My  Deab  Sib:  Please  present  to  the  chairman  my  sincere  regrets  in  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  approaching  convention,  and  oblige 

Yours  very  truly, 

VlLLIiUf  PORTER,  M.  D., 

Superintendent, 

Chatham,  New  Bbunswick.  August  26. 1882. 
To  the  President  of  the  Convention, 

Deab  Sib:  Have  the  kindness  to  conver  my  sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  this  year.  I  have  been  requested  by  parents  of  deaf-mute  children 
residing  in  New  Brunswick  to  establish  a  provincial  institution.  Fredericton.  being  the 
capital  city,  and  easy  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  province,  has  been  selected  as  the 
place  of  location. 

I  am  now  on  a  tour  through  the  province,  holding  public  meetings  In  the  principal 
centres  of  population  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  aid  of  the  movement.  The  proposal  has 
been  received  very  favorably  by  all  classes,  and  I  have  promises  of  substantial  help  from 
several  members  of  the  Government  as  soon  as  the  school  Is  in  operation. 

It  would  have  alTorded  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  Is  impossible.   I  wish  the  conference  every  success.    I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

ALBERT  P.  WOODBRIDGE. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  Fredericton. 

Office  Supebintendent  Schools. 

jACKSONvnjiE,  Iix..  August  29. 1882. 
Db.  p.  G.  GiLiiETT; 

Deab  Sib.  The  first  work  I  ever  did  In  Jacksonville  was  hauling  stone,  with  a  pair  of 
mules,  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and. 
ever  since,  have  had  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  there 
done. 

As  I  read  this  morning,  the  deliberations  of  yesterday,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present 
during  the  convention.  But  accept  my  good  wishes  and  hearty  sympathy,  and  may  God 
bless  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work. 

Very  hastily  but  respectfully, 

HENRY  HIGGINS, 

County  Sup't  of  Schools. 
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Wbst  Bethsl,  Maine.  Au^uBt  34. 1S82. 


Db.  Phujp  Q.  Gillbtt.  Superintendent  Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jack- 
aonville.  111., 

MtDbabSib:  It  is  with  very  sinoere  regret  that  I  am  forced  finally  to  yield  to  the 
counsel  of  my  phTsiclan,  and  my  own  best  judsrment.  and  abandon  the  Ions  anticipated 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  your  institution  ^during  the  present  conyenUon; 
and  of  meeting  as  host  one  whom  I  have  long  known  professionally,  and  honored  without 
a  personal  acquaintance.  ^  ^  ,,^ 

My  heart  and  sympathies  are  with  the  convention,  and  I  await  accounts  of  your  delib- 
erations and  social  gatiierings  with  deep  interest.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for  some 
of  my  teachers  to  be  present.  It  is.  I  can  assure  you.  irom  no  want  of  appreciation  on 
our  part  of  the  pleasure  and  help  which  such  an  occasion  is  sure  to  furnish  all  who  ar& 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  with  you. 

Trusting  that  nothing  will  occur  to  interrupt  or  to  mar  your  enjoyment,  or  that  of  your 
guests,  in  a  full  flow  of  wit.  wisdom  and  mirth. 

I  am.  most  sincerely  yours. 

ELLEN  L.  BARTON. 

Portland  School  for  the  Deaf. 


State  of  IiiUNOis.  Office  of  Supsbimtsndemt  of  Public  Ikbtbugtion, 

.  SPBINOFIEIiD,  AugUBt  21, 1882. 

Philip  G.  Gilleit.  LL.  D..  Jacksonville, 

Dbab  Bib:  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present  in  compliance  with  your  in- 
vitation, at  the  Tenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the 
26th  inst..  but  it  will  not  be  practicable. 

My  sympathies  are  with  you  in  your  aims  and  work,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleas- 
ant, enthusiastic  and  profitable  session. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  every  citizen  of  lUinoiB  that  the  state  is  doing  so  much  for 
this  class  of  personB,  and  that  the  provision  for  their  instruction  and  welfare  in  after  111^ 
is  not  excelled  in  this  or  other  countries. 


Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  P.  BLADE. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Dr.  Gillett  said  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  state  that  the 

£  remises  of  this  institution  were  open  to  inspection  at  all  times, 
[embers  could  go  anywhere  and  everywhere  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  They  would  almost  always  find  some  assistant  present^ 
who  would  be  glad  to  make  any  explanation  about  the  work. 

There  were  two  rooms  adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  north — two 
portions  of  the  art  department,  one  devoted  entirely  to  light  and 
shade  and  the  other  to  color,  that  he  would  like  to  have  members 
see.  All  the  work  in  these  rooms  has  been  done  by  deaf-mutes. 
Mrs.  Griffith,  the  principal,  would  be  there  and  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  in  explaining  the  difficulties  which  she  encounters, 
and  her  methods  of  succeeding.  Dr.  Gillett  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Jacksonville  Journal  would  publish  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings,  and  that  persons  could  obtain  copies  by  calling  upon 
Mr.  Yates  who  was  present. 

Mb.  John  W.  Swileb,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  enrollment, 
presented  his  report  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  credentials  and  enrollment  respectfully  report 
the  following  named  persons  as  entitled  to  seats  in  this  conven- 
tion: 

Alaba:iia — ^W.  Johnson. 

American  Asylum — Job  Williams,  M.  A.,  principal ;  G.  0.  Fay. 


Maryland,  (colored) — J.  S.  Wells. 

MiSigan — Bev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Ph.  D.,  superintendent;  S. 
H.  Howard.    Honorary  Member — Mrs.  Thomas  Maclntire. 

Arkansas — H.  G.  Hammond,  M.  A.,  superintendent;  F.  F.  Mosely, 
J.  W.  Haynes,  Mrs.  S.  A.  White.  Honorary  Members— Mra.  H.  C. 
Hammond,  B.  H.  Parham. 

California — W.  A.  Caldwell. 

Chicago  Day  School— P.  A.  Emery,  M.  A.,  principal;  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Emery,  Miss  G.  D.  Emery,  Miss  M.  A.  Woodworth,  D.  W.  George, 
J.  E.  Gallagher.    Honorary  Members — Mrs.  J.  E.   Gallagher,   Mrs. 

D.  W.  George. 

Chwrch  Mission  to  Deaf -Mutes — Eev.  T.  Gallaudet,  .D.  D.,  Rev.  A. 
W.  Mann,  Rev.  J.  Turner. 

Colorado — ^R.  P.  McGregor,  B.  A.,  superintendent. 

Georgia — W.  0.  Connor,  Principal;  J.  Fisher.  Honorary  Members 
—8.  C.  Trout,  Mrs.  J.  Fisher. 

Illinois — P.  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D.,  superintendent;  H.  W.  Milligan, 
J.  H.  Woods,  M.  L.  Brock,  8.  T.  Walker,  F.  Read,  L.  Goodman, 
Miss  A.  Morse,  Miss  I.  Palmer,  Miss  F.  Wood,  Miss  L.  Getty,  Miss 
N.  Hiatt,  Miss  N.  Patten,  Miss  L.  C.  8heridan,  Miss  R.  Tomlin, 
Miss  E.  Westgate,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Griffith,  Miss  L.  Eden,  Miss  L. 
Richards,  Miss  8.  Wood,  Miss  N.  Goode,  Misa  M.  Martin,  Miss  M. 
Johnson,  Miss  F.  Wait,  Miss  A.  Gillett,  Miss  E.  Wait,  Miss  J. 
Milligan.  Honorary  Members— Hon,  8helby  M.  Cullom,  Governor  of 
Illinois;  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  M.  C,  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  Hon.  I.  L. 
Morrison,  Dr.  A.  H.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Miss  M.  Sawver,  Miss 

E.  Berry,  Miss  C.  Luttrell,  Miss  K.  Getty,  Mrs.  C.  Bull,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Milligan,  Mrs.  F.  Bead,  Miss  L.  Sawyer,  Miss  M.  A.  Selby,  Mrs.  L. 
Hatch,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Frost,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cole,  A.  Waddell,  J.  F.  Keeney, 

F.  Hine,  E.  C.  Campbell,  A.  L.  Hay,  D.  A.  Swales,  J.  Braun,  C.  P.  Gil- 
lett, 8.  E.  Capps,  Hon.  W.  P.  Barr,  Rev.  J.  D.  Easter,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church;  Rev.  E.  A.  Tanner,  D.D.,  President  of  Dlinois 
College;  Prof.  R.  C.  Crampton,  LL.  D.,  of  Illinois  College;  Prof. 
E.  F.  Bullard,  Principal  Female  Academy;  Prof.    J.  Loomis,  Mrs. 

G.  Loomis,  Hon.  Ensley  Moore,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gilman,  Prof.  H.  E. 
Storrs,  Bichard  Yates,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bishop,  Prof.  Palmer,  Bev.  E. 
L.  Hurd,  D.  D.,  President  of  Blackburn  tfniversity,  Carlinville,  111. 

Indiana — Dr.  W.  Glenn,  Superintendent;  H.  N.  Burt,  Miss  A. 
Robertson,  Miss  E.  Lowe,  Miss  8.  J.  Corwin,  S.  J.  Vail. 

Iowa — ^Rev.  A.  Rogers,  superintendent;  J.  A.  Kennedy,  F.  W. 
Booth,  F.  C.    Halloway,    Miss   P.    Clement,    Miss   H.    E.   White. 

Honorary  Members — ^Mr.  E.  Booth,  Miss  8.  E.  Wright. 

Kansas-^G,  L.  Wyckoflf,  superintendent;  L.  Eoberts,  B.  T. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Thompson,  Miss  E.  Israel.  Honorary  Mem- 
bers— Mrs.  8.  B.  Wyckoff,  Mrs.  L.  Eoberts. 

Maryland— C.  W.  Ely,  superintendent;  J.  8.  Wells. 
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Minnesota — J.  L.  Noyes,  superintendent;  George  Wing,  Mrs,  A. 
B.  Hale,  Miss  F.  Wood,  Miss  A.  Wicktom,  W.  K,  Barr.  Hq§,orary 
Members — Hon.  B.  A.  Mott,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Noyes,  Miss  A.  Noyes,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Barr. 

Missouri^-E.  C.  English,  W.  8.  Marshall,  Mrs.  W.  8.  Marshall, 
J.  N.  Tate,  B.  T.  Gilkey,  Miss  I.  Wheeler,  Miss  E.  Bead. 

Montana — Mrs.  C.  K.  Cole. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D,  C. — E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay,  Prof.  J.  C.  Gordon, 
Prof.  A.  G.  Draper,  George  T.  Dougherty.  Honorary  Member — 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Draper. 

Nebraska — J.  A.  Gillespie,  sunerintendent ;  J,  A.  McClure,  Miss 
M.  McCowen,  Miss  I.  Farrant,  Miss  F.  Henderson,  Miss  E.  John* 
son.  Honorary  Mem6er«— Mrs.  J.  A.  Gillespie,  E.  P.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Holmes. 

New  York — I.  L.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  principal;  Bev.  Thomas  Gal- 
laudet, D.  D.  Honorary  Member — E.  A.  Hodgson,  Editor  Deaf-mute 
Journal. 

New  York  (Central) — E.  B.  Nelson,  superintendent.  Honorary 
Member — Mrs.  E.  B.  Nelson. 

New  York,  (St.  Joseph's) — Madame  V.  Boucher,  president;  Miss 
A.  M.  Larkin,  Miss  A.  M.  Gosgrove. 

North  Carolina — H.  A.  Gudger,  superintendent;  G.  W.  Haynes. 
Honorary  Member — Mrs.  H.  A.  Gudger. 

Ohio — A.  B.  Greener,  C.  N.  Haskins,  Miss  L.  K.  Thompson,  Miss 
M.  Bierce,  E.  H.  Atwood.    Honorary  Member — Mrs.   A.    W.   Mann. 

Ontario — B.  Mathison,  superintendent. 

Pennsylvania — H.  8.  Hitchcock,  L.  A.  E.  Crouter. 

Pennsylvania  Institute,  Branch,  (Oral) — Miss  E.  Garrett. 

West  Pennsylvania — J.  C.  Bates,  Miss  S.  Cuddy. 

South  Carolina — D.  8.  Bogers. 

St.  Louis  Day  School — D.  A.  Simpson,  principal;  Miss  8.  L. 
Chapin.     Honorary  Member — Mrs.  D.  A.  Simpson. 

Texas — B.  H.  Kinney,  principal;  Miss  A.  Fuller. 

Wisconsin — J.  W.  Swiler,  M.  A.,  superintendent ;  A.  W.  Cochrane, 
G.  F.  Schilling,  Z.  G.  McCoy,  Mrs.  Z.  G.  McCoy,  Miss  E.  Eddy, 
Miss  M.  Hunter,  Miss  N.  Briggs,  Miss  M.  E.  Smith,  H.  Philips, 
Philip  Engelhardt.  Honorary  Members — J.  A.  Taylor,  Miss  B.  C. 
Eitcher. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillbtt,  the  report  was  accepted. 

Dr.  MacIntire,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organiza- 
tion, submitted  the  following  report: 
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President — E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
First  Vice-President — I.  L.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York. 
Second  Vice-President — J.  L.  Noyes,  of  Minnesota. 
Tliird  Vice-President — Job  Williams,  of  Connecticut. 
Fou/rth  Vice-President — 0.  W.  Conner,  of  Georgia. 
Fifth  Vice-President — H.  A.  Giidger,  of  North  Carolina. 

Secretaries — John  H.  Woods,  of  Illinois;  E.  P.  Nelson,  of  New 
York;  D.  A.  Simpson,  of  St.  Louis. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

President  elect  Gallaudet,  in  taking  the  chair,  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  in  accepting 
the  office  to  which  I  have  been  unexpectedly  called,  if  I  say  that  1 
hesitate  not  a  little  to  accept  so  arduous  and  responsible  a  position. 
However,  with  the  assurance  of  your  kind  support  and  of  your 
forbearance  with  any  shortcomings  of  which  I  may  be  guilty,  I  will 
accept  the  office  and  return  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred.  I  need  not  say  that  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  preside  over  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  friends,  (for  I  may  call  you  such)  that  my 
life  has  been  devoted  to  that  work  in  which  the  members  of  this 
convention  are  engaged.  My  heart  has  been  in  it  from  the  days 
of  my  boyhood ;  and  I  expect  to  devote  the  years  that  may  yet 
be  mine,  to  the  work  of  lifting  the  deaf  higher  and  still  higher  in 
the  scale  of  existence,  that  their  social  and  intellectual  position  and 
their  moral  tone  may  be  still  farther  advanced,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truths  of  our  glorious  religion  made  clearer.  In  that  work 
we  stand  side  by  side — men  and  women  with  a  purpose. 

I  ask  you  as  we  begin  our  formal  proceedings,  is  it  not  a  thing 
for  which  to  be  thankful  to  God,  that  we  can  live  with  a  purpose, 
which  shall  inspire  our  daily  lives;  something  for  which  we  may 
labor  night  and  day,  and  while  we  do  so,  feel  that  we  are  not  merely 
striving  for  daily  bread,  for  the  meat  that  perisheth;  but  that  God 
is  giving  us  a  work  to«do,  the  results  of  which  no  man  can  measure, 
the  results  of  which  lead  far  out  into  the  eternal  ages,  through  which 
we  believe  we  shall  live  ?  I  deem  it,  my  friends,  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  preside  over  this  convention,  for  another  reason.  I  see 
not  far  from  me  a  friend  of  my  boyhood  days,  if  I  may  so  term 
them ;  for  in  those  days,  when  we  attended  our  first  convention 
together,  over  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton,  Dr.  Gillett 
and  I  were  boys  together.  [By  Dr.  Gillett:  We  are  boys  yet.]  I 
feel  it  a  pleasure  to  preside  over  a  convention  held  in  this  Institu- 
tion, which  shall  stand,  while  the  works  of  man  remain,  as  his 
glorious  monument.  It  is  a  pleasure  that  touches  my  heart,  as  this 
convention  opens  its  proceedings,  that  I  see  my  old  friend,  or  young 
friend    as  he  will   have   it,  in   this    grand    institution  working    for 
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hamanity  and  for  God»  and  that  after  the  swift  fleeting  quarter  of 
a  century  that  has  passed  since  we  were  first  together,  we  may 
stand  side  by  side,  as  we  always  have  done,  witn  this  common 
object  of  work — the  lifting  up  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

More  serious  thoughts,  my  friends,  arise  in  my  mind  as  I  think 
of  the  objects  of  this  convention.  We  all  come  here,  I  know, 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us.  The 
gentleman  who  so  happidly  preceded  me  in  the  office  of  temporary 
chairman,  well  remarked  that  the  assembling  of  a  convention  like 
this,  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  great  cause. 

No  truer  word  can  be  spoken;  but  it  rests  with  us  to  prove,  by 
the  measures  we  may  adopt,  by  the  inspirations  which  we  may 
receive  during  our  sessions,  whether  or  not  we  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion  of  this  era  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  which  we 
labor.  Grave  questions  may  meet  us,  serious  thoughts  may  agitate 
our  minds;  some  doubts  and  fears  for  the  future  may  overshadow 
us ;  much  that  is  encouraging  may  be  brought  to  our  minds ;  but  I 
will  not  take  occasion  at  this  time  to  consider  these  subjects  at 
length.  Possibly  I  may  reserve  an  opportunity  to  speak  and  an 
occasion  to  give  utterance  to  some  thoughts  now  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  cause  for  the  advancement  of  which  we  are  here 
met  together. 

In  taking  now  the  position  to  which  you  have  called  me,  let  me 
wish  for  you  and  the  cause,  God's  best  blessing. 

The  President — The  convention  is  now  regularly  open  for  busi- 
ness. 

Db.  Fay,  of  Hartford,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  the  convention. 

The  President — The  appointment  of  a  business  committee  is 
always  the  first  formal  act  of  the  convention.  That  is  necessary  to 
our  organization — an  arrangement  of  business  that  will  occupy  our 
attention. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Gillett — The  convention  is  now  organized,  I  believe,  for 
business.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Dr.  Peet,  especially  with  those  which  alluded  to  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  the  work  that  li^s  before  this  conven- 
tion. I  think  it  is  proper  that  all  our  enterprises  should  be  com- 
menced by  invoking  the  divine  blessing.  I  would  request,  before 
we  proceed  any  further,  that  the  Bev.  JDr.  Gallaudet  lead  the  con- 
vention in  prayer. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  offered  the  following  prayer.  Dr.  Peet  interpreting ; 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  the  Author  of  all  good  things, 
from  whom  cometh  every  perfect  gift,  we  pray  Thee  to  let  thy 
blessing  rest  upon  us,  as  we  have  come  together  in  the  business  of 
this  convention.  We  ask  Thee  to  look  down  upon  us  in  love  and 
kindness,  and  to  direct  all  our  proceedings  that  they  may  be  for 
thine  honor  and  glory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  we 
labor,  and  for  ourselves.  We  pray  Thee  that  they  may,  in  some 
humble   way  advance   the   Kingdom   of   thy  dear  Son,  here  upon 
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earth.  We  pray  Thee  that  we  may  draw  closer  and  closer  together 
in  the  bonds  of  christian  love.  We  pray  Thee  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  imperfections  of  our  lives — our  faults  or  sins  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son.  Bender  us,  we  pray  Thee, 
truly  grateful  for  all  thy  blessings,  and  may  we  show  forth  this 
gratitude  not  only  in  words  but  in  deeds,  by  giving  up  ourselves  to 
thy  service  and  by  striving  to  walk  before  thee  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  the  days  of  our  lives.  We  pray  for  thy  blessing 
to  rest  on  this  institution  and  all  connected  with  it,  the  founders 
of  the  institutions  of  our  country  and  the  surrounding  countries  and 
nations.  We  pray  Thee  that  those  whom  Thou  hast  seen  fit  to 
deprive  of  hearing  and  of  speech  may  have  their  minds  opened  by 
the  labors  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  work,  thus 
helping  them  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  truth  which  Thou  hast 
made  known  to  us  through  thy  dear  Son. 

Again  we  commit  ourselves  to  thy  kindness  and  care.  Watch 
over  all  who  are  dear  to  us,  whether  near  or  far  away ;  and  may 
thy  guiding  hand  be  with  us  through  all  the  changing  scenes  of 
this  our  earthly  pilgrimage;  and  at  last,  when  our  work  is  done, 
receive  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  the  rest  which  thou  hast  prepared  for 
the  people  of  God;  and  may  we,  at  the  last  great  day,  oe  prepared 
to  render  up  our  account  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief,  to  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead,  who  is  our  Saviour  and  Friend:  Through  Him, 
and  through  Him  alone,  we  offer  up  all  our  prayers,  our  praises, 
and  in  his  words  would  close  these  our  humble  petitions. 

The  whole  audience  then  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

The  President — The  motion  offered  a  few  moments  since  by  Dr. 
Fay  of  Hartford  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  business  com- 
mittee. The  chair  will  name  as  members  of  the  committee  G.  0. 
Fay,  H.  C.  Hammond,  J.  A.  Gillespie  of  Nebraska,  S.  J.  Vail  and 
Miss  Thompson.  This  committee  mU  fix  the  time  for  reading  of 
papers  that  are  prepared  to  be  presented  to  the  convention,  and 
the  papers  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  convention.  I  will  remind  members 
of  the  convention  of  the  rule  that  papers  should  be  accompanied  by 
abstracts,  that  the  convention  may  understand,  without  being  com* 
pelled  to  read  the  whole  papers,  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
papers.  Members  will  remember  that  the  rule  limits  the  reading 
of  papers  to  twenty-five  mmutes,  and  in  no  case  should  they  exceed 
thirty  minutes.  The  convention  is  open  for  other  business.  I  think 
Dr.  Noyes,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  motion,  which  was  temporarily 
withdrawn.    His  motion  will  now  be  in  order. 

Dr.  Noyes— I  would  renew  the  motion  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed,  by  the  chair,  on  necrology. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  chair  appointed  Dr.  Noyes,  Dr. 
Milligan,  and  rrof.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

The  President  requested  the  members  of  the  convention  who 
may  be  able  to  furnish  notes  of  deceased  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  furnish  them  and  whatever  data  they  can  obtain,  so  that  the 
the  labors  of  the  committee,  (necessarily  heavy)  may  be  made  as  light 
as  possible. 
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Db.  Feet — It  has  been  usual  heretofore  during  the  session  of  the 
convention  to  invite  those  who  may  be  in  town  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  meet  with  the  convention, 
and  to  have  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  I  would  offer 
as  a  resolution  that  Dr.  Gillett,  the  local  committee  of  the  con- 
vention, be  authorized  to  invite  persons  not  now  present  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  this  convention  and  to  sit  as  honorary  members. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  announced  that  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening  to-morrow  he  would  preach  in  Trinity  Church  in  Jackson- 
ville, and  that  the  services  would  be  interpreted  to  deaf-mutes. 

The  permanent  secretaries  took  their  places  and  assumed  the 
functions  of  their  ofSce. 

Dr.  Gillett  named  several  persons  present,  who  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Bev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed 
oflScial  interpreter  of  the  convention,  with  power  to  appomt  as- 
sistants. 

A  short  recess  was  had  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  business 
committee  to  prepare  its  report. 

Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  said  that  in  conversation  with  deaf- 
mutes  he  had  learned  that  it  would  interest  them  if  he  should  give 
an  account  of  his  trip  to  Europe  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Gillett  had 
provided  the  chapel^  and  he  would  deliver  the  address  in  the  evening, 
and  promise  not  to  weary  anybody  who  might  come.  The  lecture 
would  be  in  the  sign  language.  Any  one  wishing  to  watch  the  signs 
was  welcome  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Gillett — Persons  not  deaf-mutes  may  come  in  if  they  wiU 
behave  themselves ! 

Dr.  Fay,  chairman  of  the  business  committee,  reported  as  follows : 

Your  business  committee  recommend  as  follows: 

That  the  daily  sessions  open  at  9:80,  A.  M.,  and  8,  F.  M. 

That  on  Sunday  one  session  be  had  at  8,  P.  M. 

That  the  order  of  business  be 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Beading  of  the  minutes. 
8.    Beports  of  committees. 

4.  Beading  of  communications. 

5.  Beading  of  papers. 

6.  Discussion. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

That  speeches  be  but  ten  minutes  or  less.  That  the  reader  of 
the  paper'  be  allowed  to  close  the  discussion. 

The  paper  entitled  The  Beligious  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes,  by 
Miss  Laura  Sheridan,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  is  recommended  for 
Sabbath  afternoon. 

The  paper  entitled  The  value  of  Experience  in  our  School  Work, 
by  Prof.  M.  L.  Brock,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and  the  paper.  What 
Deaf-Mute  Instruction  in  the  United  States  owes  to  the  American 
Asylum  and  its  early  Instructors,  by  Job  Williams,  principal  of 
the  American  Asylum,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  are  recommen4gd  for 
Monday  morning;  and  for  Monday  afternoon  the  papers,  Pnysical 
Training  of  Deaf-Mutes,    by  J.    W.  Swiler,  superintendent    of   the 
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Wisconsin  Institution,  and  Physical  Aids  in  Teaching  Deaf-Mutes, 
by  H.  W.  Milligan,  of  the  Dlinois  Institution. 

Dr.  GiLiiETT  said  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  invite  Governor 
Collom  and  Hon.  W.  M.  Springer  to  be  present  on  Monday  morning 
and  address  the  convention.  He  would  be  glad  if  the  convention 
would  bear  that  in  mind. 

The  President— That  would  not  interfere  with  the  business  on 
Monday. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

The  convention  met  at  8,  p.  m.,  Dr.  E.  M.,  the  President,  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Job  Turner,  in  the  sign  language. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dis- 
pensed with  until  Monday  morning. 

Miss  Laura  G.  Sheridan,  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on  the 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION   OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Are  we,  as  teachers  of  deaf-mutes,  under  obligations  to  instruct 
them  religiously?  Surely  none  who  believes  in  God,  immortality, 
the  judgment,  can  deny  that  this  is  a  tremendously  serious  ques- 
tion. It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  the  helpless  condition  of  our 
pupils  when  they  first  come  to  our  institutions  is  pitiful,  and 
should  cause  us  to  stand  before  God  with  uncovered  faces  and 
awed  silence,  to  supplicate  a  revelation  of  his  will  as  to  our  duty. 
Here  they  are — simple,  unmixed  human  nature,  untaught  and  un- 
trained ;  some  of  them  just  as  bad  as  natural  depravity  could  make 
them  when  crystallized  by  wicked  tempers  into  ugly  habits,  and, 
sitting  side  by  side  with  them,  sweet,  lovable  little  creatures,  just 
as  good  as  natural  amiability  could  make  them.  How  are  the  bad 
ones  to  be  made  good,  and  how  are  the  sweet  little  tender  ones  to 
be  kept  from  hardening  by  contact  with  them,  besides  having  the 
weak  side  of  their  own  nature  strengthened?  What  impressions 
shall  we  write  upon  these  receptive,  credulous  souls,  who  have 
known  no  teacher  before  us,  and  who  can  know  none  after  us  with 
an  iota  of  our  own  power?  The  solemnity  of  this  question  cannot 
be  overestimated,  nor  its  responsibility  evaded,  for  its  answer  must 
be  reverberated  through  the  eternity  of  those  whom  we  are  com- 
missioned to  instruct;  it  ought  to  pale  our  cheeks  and  drive  us  to 
our  knees. 

Bev.  Joseph  Cook  has  demonstrated  as  self-evident  truth,  by  his 
scientific  method  of  reasoning,  that  the  word  ought  weighs  more 
than  the  universe,  and  we  find  in  this  subject  before  us  the  word 
ought  troubling  the  rest  of  the  inner  temples  of  conscience.  The 
fact  is,  that  as  instructors  of  deaf-mutes — that  is,  of  a  class  who 
must  look  to  us  for  every  thing  that  they  learn  and  have  faith  in 
during  the  most  impressible  years  of  life — we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  question  that  has  puzzled  philosophers,  and  agitated 
hearts,  and  stamped  itself  on  literature   throughout  all  the   ages — 
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what  manner  of  being  are  we,  where  are  we  going,  and  what  kind 
of  preparation  do  we  need  if  we  wonld  arrive  tnere  in  peace?  Here, 
on  this  Sunday  afternoon,  August  27,  1882,  we,  instructors  of  deaf- 
mutes,  gathered  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  are  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  problem  that  tired  the  gigantic  brains  of  the 
old  Greeks  on  the  Acropolis  until  they  laid  it  down  in  despair,  and 
confessed  their  defeat  by  erecting  an  altar  to  "The  Unknown  God,'* 
and  to  their  own  sad,  sad  query,  what  manner  of  being  are  we, 
where  are  we  going,  and  what  kind  of  preparation  do  we  need  if 
we  would  arrive  there  in  peace?  To  settle  this  question  for  our- 
selves, is  to  settle  it  for  our  pupils,  for  they  can  never  know  any- 
thing of  value  about  it  except  what  we  teach  them.  To  some  that 
assertion  may  seem  too  strong,  but  will  not  candid  reflection  upon 
the  facts  in  the  case  support  it?  After  they  leave  us,  are  the 
Sunday-school  and  pulpit  open  to  them  for  instruction?  can  relig- 
ious books  and  newspapers  be  understood  by  the  majority  with 
that  ease  necessary  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will  be  read?  in 
this  busy  age,  when  the  world  is  in  a  hurry— very  much  of  a 
hurry — will  parents,  except  in  very  isolated  oases,  make  the  attempt 
to  instruct  by  the  slow,  tedious  and  discouraging  method  of  writing, 
when  for  their  hearing  children  even,  they  expect  the  Sunday-school 
and  pulpit  to  do  most  of  this  work?  It  seems  so  evident  that 
none  of  these  means  of  religious  instruction  could  be  of  benefit  to 
the  average  deaf-mute  graduate,  where  there  had  not  been  previous 
instruction  as  to  the  way  of  salvation,  that  we  drop  this  point  at 
once,  feeling  sure  that  only  secret  hostility  to  religious  instruction 
in  itself,  could  induce  an  experienced  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  to 
attack  the  position  taken. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  have  no  right  to  teach  religion 
in  an  an  institution  supported  by  the  state,  since  America  has 
declared  a  divorce  between  church  and  state,  and  since,  a  few 
years  ago,  popular  agitation  of  the  subject  virtually  stopped  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  m  the  public  schools,  on  the  ground  tnat  some 
who  helped  support  these  scnools  objected  to  its  teachings,  and,  in 
American  economy,  separate  funds  and  separate  schools  could  not 
be  provided  for  them.  We  remember  when  this  subject  was  before 
the  public,  of  having  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  side  of  the 
question  which  argued  that  if  we  would  keep  freedom  of  conscience 
possible  to  all,  and  avoid  the  rock  of  religious  intolerance  upon 
which  the  early  colonists  almost  wrecked  the  ship  of  state,  we 
must  keep  the  religious  and  state  affairs  entirely  separate.  So  we 
still  believe. 

But  drive  any  question  to  the  extreme  verge,  and  there  is  much 
danger  of  toppling  over  into  as  great  or  even  greater  error  than  the 
one  we  seek  to  escape.  America  is  on  such  a  verge  to-day.  In  the 
face  of  being  called  a  bigot,  and  narrow  and  illiberal  in  thought, 
we  confess  to  a  growing  conviction  that  we  have  conceded  more  on 
this  Bible  question  than  opposing  elements  had  a  right  to  ask. 

We  say  ''this  Bible  question,"  for  after  all,  the  end  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  ultimate  view  of  the  subject  must  depend  upon  the  an- 
swer to  the  questions — Is  the  American  idea  a  christian  one?  Has 
the  christian  religion  been  the  back-bone  that  has  carried  our  Re- 
public upright  so  long  through  the  perils  that  threw  into  early  ruin 
experimental  republics  of  Pagan   and   Soman  Catholic  countries? 
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'Who  can  give  any  other  answer  to  these  questions  but  a  most 
-emphatic  **yes"?  Who  can  doubt,  that  however  complex  may  be 
our  nationality,  and  however  great  the  errors  that  have  cropped  out 
here  and  there,  and  made  for  us  grievous  burdens,  the  great  under- 
current of  our  national  life  has  been  a  religious  one,  which  has 
kept  steadfast  the  ship  of  state,  the  ship  of  self-government  ?  When 
that  band  of  heroic  men  and  women  landed  on  the  snow-bound 
coast  of  New  England  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  for  what  purpose 
did  they  come ;  for  what  purpose  did  they  brave  howling  wilderness 
-and  savage  foe,  sickness,  snow  and  death?  Was  it  not  that  they 
might  read  their  Bible  in  peace,  untrammeled  by  any  man-made 
laws  of  interpretation?  When  they  opened  this  book  and  read 
that  God  has  created  all  men  equal,  that  He,  for  whose  revelation 
only  the  Bible  was  written,  had  come  to  set  the  oppressed  free,  what 
-did  they  do?  Why,  they  opened  the  arms  of  tneir  new  home  to 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  said  ''come.'*  If  this  is  not  the 
American  idea,  what  is?  And  if  this  is  not  a  Bible  idea,  where 
did  it  come  from?  No  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  it 
•came  from  the  groaning  and  reeking  battla-fields  of  the  old  world, 
where  from  the  beginning,  there  had  been  strife  and  nothing  but 
fltrife,  not  for  the  liberties  of  men,  but  for  a  monopoly  in  their 
oppression.  If  it  be  bigotry  to  say  that  all  that  is  grand  and 
glorious  and  progressive  in  our  national  life  is  the  result  of  the 
hold  that  the  Bible  has  had  upon  us,  then  we  glory  in  bigotry. 

Our  free   schools!   How  much  has  been   said  of  their  glory  and 
their  power  by  many  who  have  not  stopped  to  consider  that  they 
too  are  a  Bible  idea,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  that  christian  senti- 
ment that  if  you  would  make  a  nation,  as  well   as   a   man,    self- 
governing,  you  must  put  into  operation  those  influences  that   shall 
bring  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side  to  the  top  and  keep  under 
that  which  is  base  and  selfish.    That  education  follows  in  the  wake 
of  the  Bible  is  a   fact   corroborated   by  all  history,  as   well  as  the 
oounter  fact  that  universal  education   was   never  thought  of  by   a 
nation  not  at  least  partly  christian.    But  to-day  we  see  all  nations 
ooveting  the  material  prosperity  bestowed  by  the   presence   of  the 
Bible,  and  that  dear  book  touching   with  material   blessing  homes 
and  governments  that    reject  it.    Owing    so    much   to    the    Bible, 
should  it  then  not  have  the  highest  place  of  honor  in   our   schools 
which,  when  they  have  done  their  best,  have  not  educated  the  most 
important  part  of  the  man.     Mark,  we  do  not  say  sectarianism  or 
4enominationalism,  but  the  Bible.    We  believe  that  this  question  is 
yet  to  make  a  breeze  that  will  blow  a  different  way  from  the  one 
that  blew  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  when  American  citizens  would 
turn  away  the  Chinese  from   our  doors   because   of  the   trouble   it 
would  cause  to  educate  and   christianize  them,  they  are  far   more 
false  to  the  American  idea  than  they  would   have    been   had   they 
insisted  that  the  Bible,  that   pillar  of  our  liberty,  should  retain  its 
place  of  honor  in  our  public  schools.     It  is  selfishness,   an   unwill- 
ingness to  assume  the   burden  of  educating   and   evangelizing  the 
ignorant  and  un-Americanized  elements  in  our  population,  that  is 
our  greatest  peril.    We  cannot  exclude  them,  or  we   strike  a  great 
blow  at  liberty  itself;   we   cannot    allow  them   to   transplant   their 
laws  here,  or  our  own  must  die.    It  behooves  us  then  to  examine 
—2 
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well    the   question,   In  what   is  our  liberty    rooted?     Dr.    Lyman 
Abbott,  the  other   day,  on    the   Chautauqua  platform,   delivered    a 
lecture  on  The  Question  of  the  Day.     Among   the   many  thrilling: 
things  he  said,  was  the  following:  ''Palestine  has  given   the   world 
religion;  Greece  has  given  it  art  and  literature;  Bome  has  given  it 
law;    England    has    given   it    commerce    and    manufactures;    and 
America  shall  give  it   liberty.    Liberty  rooted   in   religion;   liberty- 
guarded  and   defended   by  law   and  in   turn  redeeming  law  from 
despotism."    Contrast  this  statement  with  that  of   a   public   school 
teacher  in  a  western  city,  who  lately  said  to  the  writer,   "They  will 
hardly  allow  us  to  teach  even  morals  any  more."    Contrast  it  with 
that  of  a  minister  filling  one  of  the  first  pulpits  in    the    country, 
who  said  to  us,  "It  seems  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were  right  in 
their  assertion  that  to  exclude  religion  from  our  schools   would  be* 
to  make  their  graduates  godless ;  some  young  men  and  women  leave 
even  the  halls  of  our  high  schools  with   no  more  idea   of  religion, 
or  the  principles  that  make  up  high  moral  character,  than  if  there 
were  no  such  thing."    Let  us  feel  carefully  the  pulse  of  the  wisest 
and  most  far-seeing  christian  editors   and   educators,  and  will  we 
not  find  their  sentiment  growing  stronger  every  day?    It  is  not  the 
free  schools,  but  the  denominational  schools  that  are   the    hope   of 
the  country;  not  because  religious  teaching  is  not  possible   except 
in  denominational  schools,  but  because   the  Bible,  its  source,   has. 
no  place  in  other  schools.    Mr.  Abbott  said,  further,  that  this  land 
is  not  our  land,  and  intimated  that  the  judgment  of  God   will  fall 
upon  us  unless  we  hasten  the  day  when  the  church  and  the  school 
house  shall  stand  side  by  side  in  every  village.    In  our  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions  we  are  compelled  to   put  our  church  and  school 
house  under  the  same  roof.    But  says  one,  what  about  the  child  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Jew  ?    Would  you  compel  them  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  support  of  a  school  that  will  teach  their  children  te 
hold  a  faith  that  they  themselves  do   not   hold?     This   is   a   hard 
question,  and  the  first  impulse  is  to  give   the   indignant   response,. 
"Why  no,  of  course  not."    But  what  about  the  very  large  majority 
of  Protestant  parents  who  are   exceedingly  anxious  to  have   their 
children  instructed  in  this  very  faith,  knowing  well  that  they   can- 
not give  them  this   instruction   themselves — must   the   will   of  the 
numerous  Protestant  parents  go  down   before  the   will   of  the   few 
Jewish  or  Catholic  parents?    To  say  yes   would-  be  to   make   our 

!)osition  untenable  in  the  light  of  this  clause  in  the  American 
Constitution,  "The  will  of  the  majority  shall  rule."  It  is  true  that 
some  interests  in  our  country  to-day  refuse  to  recognize  this  clause ; 
that  certain  foreign  elements  wish  not  only  to  come  to  America,  but  to 
transfer  their  own  national  life  to  our  soil;  that  many  do  not 
recognize  the  difference  between  liberty  and  license;  do  not  know 
that  our  liberty  is  a  liberty  under  law,  and  such  law  as  never 
would  have  been  kno\ATi  here  or  in  any  other  country  without  an 
open  Bible.  But  such  defects  as  these,  America  has  her  heart  set 
to  correct;  for  if  ever  the  majority  ceases  to  rule,  our  Eepublic 
ceases  to  be.  And  if  other  as  well  as  deaf-mute  schools  were 
obliged  to  be  home-teacher,  Sunday-school  teacher  and  preacher,  as  well 
as  secular  teacher,  to  their  pupils  through  all  the  formative  and 
impressive  years  of  their  life,  we  imagine  that  this  question   would 
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take  on  quite  a  different  complexion,  and  that  American  parents 
would  never  consent  to  see  the  foundation-stone  of  their  hberty 
and  happiness  pitched  into  the  outer  darkness. 

Granted  that  we  may  have  an  open  Bible  in  our  institutions » 
what  shall  we  teach  from  it?  Certainly  not  sectarianism;  most 
assuredly  inare  than  morality,  more  than  honesty,  temperance, 
virtue,  kingship  over  ourselves.  If  this  is  all  that  we  may  teach 
from  the  Bible,  the  writings  of  the  heathen  philosophers  may  take  its 
place  at  any  time.  By  an  open  Bible  we  mean  the  right  to  teach  that 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Bible;  that  which  makes  it  different 
from  the  writings  of  Plato,  for  whose  ideal  thought  even  some 
Christians  have  claimed  divine  inspiration;  that  which  comes  down 
from  above,  through  the  clear-cut  path  of  revelation,  and  whispers 
glad  tidings  in  the  ears  of  the  despairing  seekers  on  the  Acropolis ; 
that  whicn  stretches  out  an  atoning  Saviour  on  a  cross,  and,  touch- 
ing the  heart  of  humanity  with  an  electric  shock  of  redeeming  love, 
stills  the  wail  of  the  ages,  whose  plaintive  cry  has  been,  **Tell  me 
how  I  may  become  acquainted  with  God."  By  an  open  Bible  we 
mean  the  right  to  teach  that  which  has  the  power  to  come  into  you 
and  me  and  make  our  hearts  over  after  God's  own  pattern.  The 
human  reason  could  discover  the  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and,  in  the  brain  of  the  world's  greatest  philosopher,  this 
reason  could  walk  up  to  the  ¥ery  verge  of  revelation  and  declare 
that  man  could  be  saved  from  the  evils  within  himself  only  by  the 
incoming  of  a  power  greater  than  himself;  yet  beyond,  the  phil- 
osopher could  not  go,  could  not  see.  He  could  talk  calmly  of  the 
truth  up  to  the  moment  when  his  lips  touched  the  cup  of  fatal 
hemlock,  but  God  he  could  not  find,  could  not  touch,  could  not 
know.  Here  was  the  courage  of  a  great  heart,  but  no  solar  light 
in  the  face.  What  about  the  transfigured  countenance  of  others 
who  have  been  martyred  for  the  truth,  yet  who  have  looked  up  to 
Heaven,  out  of  the  cruel  tortures  of  flame,  with  the  expression 
Dante  ascribes  to  Beatrice, 

"She  smiled  so  joyously. 
That  God  seemed  In  her  countenanoe  to  rejoice." 

Tea,  how  often  in  such  scenes  has  the  smile  broken  out  into 
paeans  of  victory,  vibrating  with  rapture,  because  of  the  eternal 
weight  of  glory  already  revealed  to  the  soul.  Ah !  the  .possibilities 
of  this  open  Bible.  Plato  could  evolve  our  idea  of  God  as  regards 
his  unity,  power  and  goodness;  but  where  in  all  the  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  truth  found  in  his  philosopy,  before  whose  magnificence 
scholars  and  poets  have  bowed  in  reverential  admiration  through 
all  succeeding  ages,  can  we  find  one  single  satisfactory,  experiment- 
ally-tested durection  as  to  how  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
God?  Standing  to-day  as  we  do  in  that  light  which  for  more  than 
eighteen  centuries  has  streamed  from  Mount  Calvary,  we  know  that 
God  allowed  the  human  intellect  to  do  its  best  in  fruitless  efforts 
to  find  him,  and  a  remedy  for  man's  woes,  that  it  might  be  pre- 
pared for  obedience  to  a  revelation  that  it  could  n^t  understand. 
Let  us  go  back  700  years  before  Calvary  and  hear  what  prophecy 
says  of  one  of  these  rays  of  light  streaming  from  that  source  of  ail 
blessings — "And    in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the 
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book" — what  book?  the  book.  My  friends  this  is  a  grand  situation 
for  us  to-day ;  this  chapel,  this  gathering,  this  earnest  thought  upon 
this  all-important  subject — it  means  that  the  deaf  are  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Book. 

The  other  day,  Bishop  Warren,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  said  in  a 
lecture,  "It  is  blasphemy  against  common  sense  to  say  that  a  higher 
force  can  be  evolved  from  a  lower."  Let  us  all  for  one  moment 
reflect  upon  what  it  means  that  we  are  here  to-day,  upon  the  sig- 
nificant origin  of  our  work  in  history,  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
confession  that  it  is  blasphemy  against  reason  to  say  that  the  Bible 
shall  not  have  a  place  in  our  institutions,  when,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Bible,  not  a  single  deaf  and  dumb  institution  would  exist  upon 
the  earth  to-day.  We  wish  we  could  make  that  a  thousand  times 
more  emphatic.  When  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  would  debar  his 
pupils  from  the  central  truth  of  the  Bible,  he  proves  traitor  to  the 
whole  work;  although  he  may  not  think  of  it,  he  says  by  that  act 
that  he  wishes  there  had  never  been  any  such  work.  What  was  it 
that  more  than  half  a  century  ago  stirred  the  heart  of  a  grand  good 
man  in  a  certain  New  England  town  to  deep  philanthropic  interest 
in  the  little  deaf-mute  girl  of  his  friend?  what  was  it  that  worked 
upon  his  sympathies,  until  conviction  became  resolute  action;  until 
he  had  crossed  the  sea,  forced  his  way  through  immense  difficul- 
ties, and  brought  back  to  America  as  his  reward  a  system  of  in- 
struction for  aeaf -mutes?  It  was  the  stirring  in  his  soul  of  that 
which  was  Divine  in  its  origin;  one  single  vibrating  string  of  that 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  every  one  of 
which  must  remain  silent  unless  touched  by  God  himself.  There 
comes  to  mind  now  the  words  of  the  son  of  this  man  of  honored 
memory — by  whose  presence  we  are  so  highly  honored  to-day — who 
once  said,  when  pleading  for  the  higher  education  of  deaf-mutes, 
*'Even  though  we  do  for  them  all  we  can,  they  still  must  lead 
shadowed  lives."  It  is  true;  it  is  sadly,  sadly  true.  It  is  our 
mournful  conviction  that  more  heart-aches;  more  silent  suffering; 
more  fierce,  wrathful,  dumb  indignation  against  God  and  fate  has 
been  felt,  down  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  being,  by  deaf-mutes,  than 
by  any  other  class  on  whom  God's  hand  has  lain  heavily — so  easy 
for  pain  to  come  to  them  in  some  manner  through  their  affliction, 
and  so  very  hard  to  give  an  expression  to  that  pain  which  will  be 
perfectly  understood  by  others.  Even  those  who  understand  some- 
what cannot  lift  all  the  burdens,  and  still  loneliness  and  isolation 
must  enter  largely  into  their  lives.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  what  is 
the  call  of  duty,  of  mercy,  of  love,  to  us  as  their  teachers  ?  Is  it 
not  that  their  religious  instruction  should  be  first  in  our  affections, 
first  in  our  effort,  first  in  our  duty  toward  them  and  God?  Is  it 
not  of  far  more  importance  that  they  leave  us  with  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  take  their  heart-aches  to  him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "Cast 
all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you,"  than  that  they 
should  have  the  most  finished  education  in  other  direofcions?  Let 
us  weigh  all  that  society  and  art  and  schools  and  books  can  give 
us,  with  the  c^ips  of  anguish  wrung  from  the  human  heart  by  need- 
less suffering,  and  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  We  all  know  that 
the  scale  dips  with  a  plunge  on  the  side  that  holds  the  cups  of 
human   anguish,   never  to  rise  until  we   put  into  the  other  side  a 
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personal  knowledge  of  an  indwelling  Saviour,  who  can  save  from  all 
needless  pain,  and  give  a  strange,  surprising  strength  and  joy  in 
needed  pain. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long,  but  we  beg  one  more  word  of  the 
patience  of  our  audience.  We  have  not  been  talking  idly,  but  out 
of  the  heart-case  of  experience.  The  time  was,  when  even  partial 
deafness,  although  it  be  not  near  so  sad  and  isolating  as  that  which 
is  total,  set  one  heart  in  angry  rebellious  criticism  against  God. 
But  infinite  love  followed  a  wayward  child  until  she  submitted  to 
the  incoming  of  the  One  who  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself,  and  to  be  a  recompense  a  thousand-fold  sweeter  than  all 
that  is  denied.  If  it  were  not  for  this  double  phase  of  personal 
experience,  and  the  life-purpose  growing  out  of  it,  this  paper  would 
never  have  been  written. 

The  President — I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Gillett  to  state  to  the 
audience,  before  Miss  Sheridan  read  her  paper,  that  she  labored 
under  the  difiiculty  of  being  almost  entirely  deaf,  and  to  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience  for  her  imperfect  reading,  but  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  making  such  an  explanation. 

The  paper  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  audience,  and  warmly 
applauded  at  the  close  of  its  reading. 

Dr.  Gillett  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Easter,  pastor 
of  Trinity  Church,  Jacksonville,  and  President  Tanner,  of  Illinois 
College,  were  present  and  he  invited  them  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  President  trusted  the  invitation  would  be  responded  to. 

Dr.  Notes,  of  Minnesota — I  simply  arise,  before  the  discussion  of 
the  paper,  to  say  that  for  myself  I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Gillett 
failed  m  one  thing  that  he  had  in  view  on  this  occasion.  In  an 
interview  I  had  with  hizn,  he  inquired  if  I  could  recommend  some 
doctor  of  divinity  to  set  before  us  something  we  ought  to  know  and 
to  enlist  our  sympathies.  I  am  emphatically  glad  he  did  not  get 
such  a  speaker.  We  have  heard  an  essay  on  just  such  questions  as 
we  need  to  think  about,  and  there  is  no  better  occasion  than  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  them.  I  hope  those  gentlemen  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  question  will  favor  us  with  their  views. 

Db.  Peet — ^I  heartily  second  the  suggestion  made  by  our  friend, 
Dr.  Noyes,  that  on  a  question  like  this,  so  important  to  our  work, 
we  should  hear  a  few  words  from  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  development  of  the  evidences  of  the  christian  religion  and  of 
christian  truth,  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  heart  and  soul; 
and  I  have  risen  simply  to  emphasize  that  suggestion,  hoping  that 
after  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  in  its  special  reference 
to  the  deaf,  have  said  something,  the  others  will  give  us  some  words 
of  cheer,  encouragement  and  instruction. 

There  are  several  phases  of  this  question,  which  are  met  by  different 
institutions  and  different  teachers  in  different  ways.  I  can  imagine  a 
community  so  generally  Protestant  that  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  por- 
tion would  hardly  be  thought  of.  I  can  conceive  of  a  community  where 
there  are  no  Jews,  and  where  the  Jewish  phase  of  religious  belief  would 
not  be  thought  of;  and  I  can  also  conceive  of  a  community  where 
the  intercourse  between  those  who  believe  in  God,  the  Creator,  tlid 
preserver  and   bountiful  Benefactor  of  mankind  is  not  affe'^ 
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differences  in  creeds  or  church  names,  bat  where  every  man  can  be 
80  thoroughly  and  fully  in  harmony  with  his  neighbors  on  ques- 
tions of  duty  towards  God  and  man,  that  there  shall  be  no  heart 
burnings,  no  difficulties,  but  absolute  confidence  and  affection. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  liberal-mmded  persons  can  object  to  the  reading  of 
that  book  per  se,  except  that  they  fear  there  shall  be  a  wrong 
interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  simple  minds  of  childhood.  I 
think  that  is  the  Koman  Catholic  idea.  It  is  not  an  idea  of 
hostility,  but  of  fear  in  regard  to  interpretation,  which  they  con- 
sider might  and  ought  to  be  left  to  their  own  pastors  and  Sunday- 
schools.  There  is  no  very  great  difficulty,  unless  our  Christian 
ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers  will  not  do  their  duty.  I  can 
conceive  of  my  children  going  to  the  public  schools  without  ever  a 
prayer  being  made  or  a  word  of  Scripture  read,  and  then  going  to 
the  Sunday-school  on  the  next  Sabbath  to  get  thorough  instruction 
in  the  texts  of  the  religion  which  I  wish  them  to  hold,  and  listen- 
ing in  church  to  discourses  from  sympathizing  pastors,  if  they  are 
hearing  children.  I  can  conceive,  also,  the  same  fact  with  regard 
to  the  children  of  those  holding  exactly  opposite  religious  belief. 
Our  hearing  children  stand  on  the  same  footing,  so  far  as  secular 
education  is  concerned;  but  when  we  come  to  religion,  it  is  the 
churches  to  which  we  respectively  belong,  and  not  the  State,  upon 
which  we  rely.  Family  influence  also  comes  in,  and  parental 
instruction  and  example  do  what  can  never  be  expected  of  the 
school.  The  que^^tion,  however,  takes  an  entirely  different  phase 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  I  must  say  that 
the  remarks  made  in  the  paper  declaring  the  Bible  to  be  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  American  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  universal  educa- 
tion, were  eloquent  and  just;  but  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
Bible,  we  are  to  consider  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  meet  the 
views  and  wishes  of  parents  of  differing  religious  creeds,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  our  whole  duty  to  those  dependent  upon  us.  In 
New  York,  those  who  have  special  religious  views  have  carried 
their  point  with  comparative  success.  The  Boman  Catholics  have 
two  institutions  in  the  state — one  of  them  having  over  800  pupils. 
They  are  taught  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  very  sedulously. 

There  is  another  institution,  the  founders  of  which  are  of  the 
Hebrew  faith,  and  we  can  readily  understand  that  they  have  an 
institution  where  the  deaf  children  of  Hebrew  parents  will  be  likely 
to  be  instructed  according  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion. 

Now,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York  which  forbids  uniform  sectarian  instruction  in  any  school 
which  is  supported  in  full  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds.  In  my 
own  relations  to  this  work,.  I  have  felt  that  I  was  obliged  to  obey 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obey  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  so  I  have  endeavored  so  to  mould  the  religious  instruction  in 
our  institution,  that  no  person  should  say  that  we  were  not  abso- 
lutely and  thoroughly  unsectarian,  in  the  sense  of  propagandism  or 
inducing  the  children  of  parents  of  one  religion  to  leave  that 
religion  and  go  into  some  other.  We  have  endeavored  to  instruct 
our  pupils  in  the  grand  principles  of  religion — belief  in  God,  and 
obedience    to  the    Ten   Commandments.    The  Ten  Commandments 
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we  read  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  chapel,  and  we  oblige  the 
pupils  to  recite  them  every  week,  and  we  tell  them  that  they  are 
the  foundation  of  all  true  morality.  Then  we  teach  those  things  in 
which  we  think  that  all  denominations  agree;  and  that  being  done, 
we  stop,  80  far  as  indiscriminate  instruction  goes.  Then,  we  strive 
-to  educate  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopalian  parents  in  the  tenets  of  their  fathers. 
I  have  been  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  a  delegation  of 
pupils,  translated  the  sermon,  and  translated  all  the  services,  and 
I  have  been  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  translated  the  services 
there.  I  have  been  to  a  great  variety  of  churches,  where  the  chil- 
dren were,  by  the  consent  and  desire  of  their  parents,  confirmed 
and  received  into  the  church.  And  what  is  the  result?  It  makes 
no  difference  what  denomination  of  christians  it  is.  In  every  one 
of  them  the  members  are  governed  by  the  grand  principles  of  love 
to  God,  obedience  to  him,  and  faith  in  Christ.  They  are  governed 
by  principle;  they  pray;  they  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Ood,  and  look  forward  to  pleasing  him  in  this  world,  and  to  being 
with  him  in  the  world  to  come;  and  therefore  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  what  church  they  belong;  and  the  pupils  them- 
selves, coming  together  as  christians  of  different  names,  seem  to 
have  no  prejudices  one  against  another.  Striving  after  this  idea, 
I  am  able  to  please  the  parents,  and  get  their  confidence,  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  please  God.  This  is  my  idea  of  teaching 
the  christian  religion  in  an  unsectarian  manner. 

Mr.  Woods— In  regard  to  the  essay  read,  I  must  say  I  have  never 
heard  from  platform  or  pulpit  a  more  complete  or  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  relations  of  religion  to  education.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  discussion  has  taken  too  wide  a  range.  I  should  much 
rather  hear  from  teachers  in  regard  to  methods  employed  by  them 
in  their  schools;  that  is  what  we  wish  to  know.  In  regard  to  the 
course  pursued  in  our  own  institution,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 
what  it  is.  We  are  not  troubled  with  anything  of  the  sort  Dr. 
Peet  mentions.  I  am  sure  that  in  our  school-rooms  we  never  think 
whether  parents  are  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians  or  Methodists. 
The  question  of  sectarianism  never  comes  into  our  thoughts  at  all. 
But  we  are  anxious  to  teach  the  children  religion,  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  I  think  in  no  institution  is  the  religious  element 
more  strong  than  in  our  own.  On  the  Sabbath  we  have  a  lecture 
in  the  chapel  before  all  the  pupils,  delivered  by  the  principal,  or  in 
his  absence,  by  one  of  the  teachers.  On  Sabbath  afternoon  we 
formerly  had  a  lecture  of  some  sort,  but  some  years  ago  we  adopted 
the  plan  of  having  each  class  meet  its  teacher  in  the  school-room, 
and  have  their  religious  exercises.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the 
usual  morning  exercise  in  the  chapel,  where  the  whole  school  is 
gathere«l  together.  For  the  last  few  years,  we  have  followed  on  Sun- 
day the  International  system  of  Sabbath-school  lessons  and  found 
it  good. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lack  in  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  power  to  retain  religious  truth— a  great  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  Bible.  The  pupils  seem  to  understand  a  great  many 
religious  truths;  but  of  the  Bible,  of  its  truths,  of  its  authorship, 
and  of  the  various  relations  that  the  parts  bear  to  one  another,  they 
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have  little  idea,  and  when  given  to  them  they  retain  it  but  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  know  how  to  give  them  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  so  that  they  will  retain  it  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  we  can  converse  with  them  and  question  them  in  regard  to  the 
Bible  and  its  various  books,  and  the  persons  therein  mentioned,  a& 
well  as  the  truths  and  doctrines  therein  inculcated,  and  find  thai 
they  remember  them.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  every  Sabbath  to  know 
what  is  the  best  method.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  lack- 
ing to  interest  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Bible. 

Of  course  there  is  something  far  better  than  precept  merely  givea 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  that  is  the  lives  of  the  teachers.  I  think 
we  as  teachers  should  bring  this  element  into  our  school-rooms.  Om 
every  day  of  the  week  our  pupils  should  see  that  we  are  governed 
and  directed  by  the  religion  of  Christ ;  that  religion  is  not  a  merely 
formal  matter,  but  something  that  belongs  to  the  inner  life  of  every 
one.  If  a  teacher  comes  day  after  day  and  Sabbath  after  Sabbatb 
with  such  a  spirit  we  shall  accomplish  more  than  by  any  other 
system. 

Mr.  ScHiLLiNa  -This  discussion  having  been  opened  by  a  lady, 
and  so  many  ladies  being  present  as  members  of  the  convention,  it 
seems  to  me  desirable  that  they  should  take  part  in  this  discussion* 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  in  this  house  that  has  the  best 
method  of  imparting  religious  or  any  other  instruction.  All  that  we* 
can  do  is  to  compare  notes.  I  have  never  found  any  rational  parents 
who  seek  the  welfare  of  their  children  who  object  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. If  you  call  strict  sectarianism  religion  there  may  be  objection* 
The  greater  part  of  the  science  of  religion  is  uniform ;  and  I  would 
rather  have  my  child  learn  complete  trust  in  God  in  afSiction,  to 
fear  God  in  prosperity,  and  have  faith  in  him  at  all  times,  than  to 
learn  some  particular  tenet;  and  no  parents,  I  think,  will  object  to 
having  such  ideas  imparted.  The  most  difficult  period  is  thitt  of 
early  childhood.  When  the  child  is  first  learning  to  read  we  must 
fall  back  upon  pictures  representing  the  scenes  of  the  Bible.  A  large 
part  of  the  Bible  consists  of  pictures  in  words.  With  deaf-mutes  we 
must  resort  to  pictures  representing  Bible  scenes.  Perhaps  the  child 
has  ideas  at  a  funeral,  thoughts  which  to  him  are  a  part  of  his  re- 
ligion. Ask  him  where  he  thinks  his  brother  or  his  sister  went,  when 
covered  up  in  the  ground,  or  where  he  thinks  his  father  is  now,  or 
what  has  become  of  his  mother.  Such  questions  as  these  the  child 
has  an  interest  in.  The  little  one  will  thus  form  an  idea  of  heaven, 
of  immortality  and  of  the  soul;  and  you  can  convey  those  ideas  to 
him  in  his  first  years.  When  the  child  is  older,  if  you  will  thought- 
fully teach  the  idea  of  a  Sabbath,  of  God,  of  religious  service,  the 
purpose  of  people  going  to  church,  he  will  show  an  interest  in  these 
matters.  I  have  found  the  religious  papers  very  good,  und  the  sys- 
tem of  questions  in  the  International  lesson-leaves  very  good.  Of 
course  we  cannot  follow  any  one  method.  Who  can  ?  Who  can  get 
up  and  say,  you  must  do  just  so  and  bring  about  just  such  results? 
I  find  that  in  almost  every  teacher's  experience  there  are  hints  which 
may  profitably  be  employed.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  religioua 
life  of  a  teacher,  manifested  daily,  is  more  powerful  than  all  instruc- 
tion. 
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The  President  —  Information  by  any  members  of  the  convention 
who  have  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  principles  and  plans 
for  securing  the  great  end  of  religious  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  our  institutions,  is  desirable. 

Prop.  Noybs — I  heartily  sympathize  with  those  who  have  spoken 
on  this  subject  this  afternoon.  I  will  not  presume  that  I  can  throw 
any  light  further  than  to  give  the  results  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience. A  few  members  are  aware  that  new  enterprises  in  a  young 
state  receive  a  good  deal  of  careful  scrutiny ;  and  as  they  open  great 
vortexes  for  the  reception  of  state  funds,  they  are  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest  and  watched  with  great  vigilance.  In  Minnesota^ 
a  few  years  ago,  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  with 
especial  reference  to  our  state  institutions.  This  act  was  known  as 
the  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act.  Some  thought  it  was  brought  up 
to  rule  the  Bible  out  of  the  state  institutions.  I  presume  the  friends 
of  the  Catholic  religion  had  some  reason  for  feeling  that  thev  had 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  institutions  of  the  state.  When  I 
was  a  college  boy,  I  felt  that  the  world  was  going  wrong,  and  that 
the  Catholics  were  bound  to  turn  everything  upside  down ;  but  the 
more  I  observed,  the  more  kindly  I  have  felt  toward  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  rights  of  Catholics,  for  they  have  rights.  When  the 
matter  came  before  us  I  felt  somewhat  anxious  in  regard  to  it.  As 
superintendent  of  an  institution  and  director  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  it,  what  should  I  do,  if  the  best  text-book  of  morals 
was  prohibited  by  law  to  be  used  in  the  school?  I  felt  bound  to 
do  the  best  I  could,  and  abide  by  the  consequence. 

I  have  tried  to  deal  honestly  with  all  denominations,  and  have 
given  them  privileges  which  they  have  appreciated.  I  do  not  think 
any  evil,  but  good  rather,  has  followed.  Questions  arise  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  we  should  met  them  honestly.  Pupils  ask : 
How  is  this?  one  talks  about  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  an- 
other about  purgatory ;  please  explain  ?  I  have  had  pupils  come  to 
me  with  such  questions.  I  tell  them  honestly:  "I  think  diflferently 
from  you,  or  from  what  your  father  and  mother  do.  I  respect 
your  opinion  and  that  of  your  parents ;  if  you  want  to  have  that 
explained,  you  had  better  go  to  the  priest,  if  you  want  my  opinion, 
I  can  give  it  to  you."  So  I  would  have  the  officers  of  the  mstitu- 
tion  deal  honestly  and  faithfully,  just  as  I  would  have  my  own  child 
taught.  Be  honest  and  true  to  these  trusts,  and  let  our  Cathqlie 
friends  understand  that  you  mean  to  be  honest.  It  is  not  religion 
that  they  fear,  but  rathe  the  absence  of  religion.  They  have  some 
reason  for  saying  that  oi.r  schools  are  becoming  godless. 

There  is  another  point  The  teachers  of  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  should  be  emphatically  men  and  women  of  faith. 
They  should  be  men  and  women  having  faith  in  God,  in  humanity 
in  themselves  and  in  the  future.  I  am  glad  that  two  speakers  have 
emphasized  the  matter  of  right  living  before  the  children.  When 
I  took  a  little  class  in  Philadelphia  in  1852,  I  had  just  come  from 
college,  and  I  noticed  that  when  I  came  into  the  room  the  chil 
dren  telegraphed  in  signs  what  kind  of  dickey,  pants  and  coat 
had  on.  They  went  through  me  in  this  way  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, almost.    My  first  impression  of   them  was:     ''These  children 
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have  eyes/'  children  will  read  men  and  women  right  through.  They 
oannot  tell  their  ideas  in  language  perhaps;  they  cannot  put  them 
into  sentences;  but  they  know  you  like  a  book.  So,  now,  if  you 
want  to  make  an  impression  on  these  children,  show  that  you  are 
men  and  women  of  faith,  not  simply  in  the  school  room,  but  every 
day,  upon  the  play-ground  or  wherever  you  meet  them.  One  of 
the  most  happy  illustrations  of  this  that  I  ever  knew  in  thirty 
years  of  labor,  was  the  influence  of  that  good  man,  David  H.  Gar- 
roll,  who  passed  away  last  May,  in  our  institution.  His  name  is 
a  fragrance  on  the  lips  and  fingers  of  every  one  who  knew  him. 
His  heart  was  fruitful  of  kindness  and  love,  just  such  as  the 
Master  wants  in  these  institutions  and  in  these  teachers.  If  you 
see  a  little  boy  in  trouble,  lift  him  up.  Love  cannot  be  enforced 
by  any  sign  language,  or  written  or  picture  language,  that  will 
make  such  impression  as  little  acts  of  kindness.  That  is  the  way 
the  Master  did,  and  that  is  the  way  we  must  do. 

Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet — The  speakers  who  have  alluded  to 
the  living  character  of  the  teachers,  have  touched  the  right  chord. 
We  may  not  agree  in  the  details  of  method.  I  suppose  every 
teacher  has  to  work  out  the  problem  in  his  own  school  life  in  a 
great  measure.  Of  course  he  is  thankful  to  get  the  experience  of 
others ;  but  the  earnest,  faithful,  prayerful  teacher,  wherever  he  is, 
whether  restricted  in  any  way  from  using  the  volume  of  God's 
Holy  Word  or  not,  will  impress  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  amount 
of  religious  faith  and  instruction. 

A  single  thought  occurs  to  me  of  another  kind :  It  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  know,  in  all  the  work  which  we  undertake,  in  this  life  of  faith ^ 
in  this  attempt  at  spiritual  culture,  that  although  it  is  a  great 
mystery  what  effect  the  prayers  of  christian  people  have  upon  the 
great  Father  above,  still  it  is  a  great  comfort  for  us  to  know  that 
in  some  way  we  are  benefited  and  helped  by  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Saviour,  although  they  may  not 
be  laboring  in  our  particular  department.  And  I  can  not  forbear 
mentioning  in  this  respect  that  on  this  day,  in  the  body  of  chris- 
tians in  which  my  lot  is  cast,  according  to  the  system  which  we 
pursue  from  year  to  year,  this  is  what  we  call  the  twelfth  Sunday 
after  Trinity;  and  the  gospel  for  this  day's  service  sets  out  the 
miracle  of  our  blessed  Lord's  healing  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  at 
the  time  when  he  spoke  the  word,  Ephphatha.  It  will  certainly  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  probably  millions  of  christians  throughout 
the  world,  for  the  great  English  nation,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  its  colonies,  uses  the  book  of  prayer  substantially  the  same 
as  we  do  in  this  country ;  so  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to- 
day, in  its  service,  probably  helps  millions  of  christian  people  to 
think  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Now  we  are  trying,  so  far  as  our 
labors  are  concerned,  to  interest  our  people  and  to  have  them  on 
this  day  support  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plementing the  religious  instruction  begun  in  the  institution ;  for 
we  know  that  without  this  beginning  in  the  institutions  we  could 
not  do  our  work.  The  teachers  here  lay  the  foundations,  and  we 
go  on  and  try  to  lead  the  deaf-mutes,  as  they  come  out  of  school, 
to  put  their  faith  in  the  Saviour.  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  chris- 
tians to  know  this  simple    fact  that  we  are  interesting  all  our  peo- 
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pie  in  the  matter  of  benefiting  oar  deaf-mute  brethren.  As  the 
years  roll  on,  our  people  will  know  more  and  more  about  this 
work;  for  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  church 
work  we  also  refer  to  the  work  of  these  institutions,  explaining  the 
sign  language,  and  thus  attempt  to  impart  religious  instruction  to 
those  whom  our  Heavenly  Father  has  deprived  of  hearing.  Let  us 
feel  that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  love  of  christian  people,  as  we 
undertake  this  peculiarly  difficult  work. 

Deaf-mutes  were  left  for  centuries  in  ignorance  and  darkness. 
They,  as  a  class,  were  last  to  be  brought  into  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  gospel.  I  am  sure  if  we  all  try  to  ask  God  to  help  us,  he 
will  impart  knowledge,  and  we  shall  find  kind  christians  ready  to 
aid  us.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  reality  in  the  sight  of  these  children  that  God 
has  given  us  to  instruct,  and  we  must  leave  the  results  with  God; 
and  we  know  the  Spirit  of  God  will  act  and  work  with  us.  Let  us 
try  to  lead  our  deaf-mutes  to  feel  that  they  will  not  do  their  duty 
until  they  become  connected  with  some  religious  body.  This  is  a 
great  thought  to  present  to  them,  not  to  let  them  feel  that  they 
can  go  into  the  world,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  them  just  to 
read  their  Bible  and  stay  at  home  and  say  their  prayers.  This  is 
very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  our  deaf-mute  children  and  young 
people,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  taught  that  they  must  have 
pastpral  relations,  must  do  their  part  towards  sustaining  the  body 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  in  this  way  they  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  relate  a  touching  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
deaf-mute  young  woman,  a  pupil  in  the  New  York  Institution  many 
years  ago.  It  shows  that  although,  at  first,  when  a  deaf-mute  child 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  family,  it  is  regarded  as  a  trouble  and 
affliction,  yet  often  it  has  proved  that  the  child  has  become  a  great 
comfort  to  the  family.  It  shows  us  that  God  is  working  through 
all  these  strange  vicissitudes  his  purposes  of  love  and  mercy  towards 
our  race. 

I  remember  a  very  interesting  young  woman.  She  was,  I  think, 
a  pupil  of  my  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  Peet.  She  developed  a  lovely 
christian  character.  On  finishing  her  education,  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  at  home  with  a  father  who  was  an  openly  irreligious, 
ungodly  man,  a  perfect  blasphemer.  That  dear  child  read  to  him 
and  prayed  for  him;  set  him  a  constant  christian  example,  and 
God  touched  his  heart,  and  ere  long  that  heart  was  softened  and 
he  ^  became  a  christian  man  and  died  a  believer  in  the  better  life. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  which  have  occurred  all  over  the 
land.  Such  things,  when  presented  in  this  simple  way,  touch  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women;  and  after  all,  if  you  pin  them  down  to 
the  results  of  this  life,  they  will  say:  "We  will  not  oppose  you,  go 
on  and  do  your  work.  Do  all  you  can  to  help  these  deaf-mute 
children  in  the  way  towards  eternal  life."  I  am  sure  that,  feeling 
that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  prayers  and  good  will  of  christian 
brethren  in  all  religious  bodies,  we  shall  try  to  do  our  work  and  to 
lead  as  many  as  possible  of  these  dear  children  to  that  world  where 
by  and  by  they  shall  hear  the  praises  of  God  and  join  with  us  who 
have  been  blessed  with  all  our  faculties. 
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combines  in  himself  so  many  and  varied  responsibilities  as  the 
teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  He  stands  in  the  place  of  that  most  sacred 
of  all  human  relationships  in  many  instances — in  the  place  of 
father  and  mother.  Whatever  the  deaf-mute  gets  in  life  of  educa- 
tion he  will  get  from  his  teacher,  while  he  is  in  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  believe  in  churches  or  denominations.  I  said  I 
was  a  Methodist.  Yet  I  have  a  good  deal  more  respect  and  regard 
for  an  honest  Presbyterian  than  a  hypocritical  Methodist.  Let  every 
man  be  honest,  and  tie  will  have  the  respect  of  every  other  honest 
man. 

Pupils  come  sometimes  and  say  ''what  do  you  think  about  this 
church?"  I  reply,  "That  church  was  good  enough  for  your  father 
and  mother,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  you."  "What  do  you  think 
of  confession?"  I  say,  "Well,  J  have  known  you  four  or  five  years, 
and  the  trouble  is,  you  don*t  confess  enough;  confess  your  sms  ta 
God  and  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  all  the  confession  you  will  do 
to  man  will  never  hurt  you."    Sometimes  they  come  and  say,  "Da 

fou  think  I  had  better  be  baptized  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling?'^ 
will  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  these  questions  this  afternoon,  out 
I  have  stood  at  the  baptistry  and  have  interpreted  with  joy  to  a 
child  when  it  was  dipped  into  the  water,  and  I  trusted  that  God 
had  touched  it  with  nis  redeeming  grace;  and  I  have  stood  at  the 
altar  of  a  Presbyterian  church  and  seen  the  water  trickle  down  on 
the  forehead,  and  have  prayed  that  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace 
might  be  distilled  into  their  hearts.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
road  you  go,  if  you  only  get  to  the  good  world. 

Dr.  Gillett  then  showed  to  the  audience  some  large  picture  cards 
which  he  employed  with  good  effect  in  giving  religious  instruction. 
The  children  would  understand  the  pictures  and  talk  about  them. 
He  also  showed  illustrated  Sunday-school  papers  and  journals,  in- 
cluding the  International  Sunday-school  lesson-papers.  Lesson 
Leaves,  "Picture  Words,"  "Apples  of  Gold,"  and  lecture  lesson-pa- 
pers of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  other  denominations.  The 
"Livinc  Church"  is  taken  for  older  pupils.  Besides  these  there  is 
the  "Morning  Life,"  full  of  pictures,  and  the  "Food  for  Lambs." 
Dr.  Gillett  aimed  to  have  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  papers  to 
distribute  among  the  children,  so  that  they  might  exchange  them. 
The  "Temperance  Banner"  is  another  good  paper  for  Sunday  read- 
ing, and  the  "Child's  Paper,"  published  by  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, "The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,"  "Truth  in  Life,"  "The  Ameri- 
can  Messenger,"  and  the  "British  Workman,"  were  all  excellent  pa- 
pers, full  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
which  Dr.  Gillett  procures  for  his  pupils.  This  was  one  of  the 
widest  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the  convention,  and  Dr.  Gillett 
said  his  heart  was  full  of  it;  but  he  could  not  talk  any  longer. 

Dr.  Peet — I  would  like  to  say  a  single  word.  I  hope  I  have 
not  been  misunderstood  in  my  desire  to  express  how  we  might 
come  in  contact  with  all  christian  churches,  and  with  all  good 
men,  and  yet  find  union.  I  hope  I  was  not  misunderstood  as  to 
my  strong  belief  that  the  greatest  object  of  every  teacher  should  be  to 
bring  his  children  to  church  by  every  method  possible,  by  his  life,  by 
his  example,  his  precepts,  by  teaching  the  Scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  by  omitting  no  doctrine   essential  to    salvation.    That 
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I  intended  should  be  implied.  1  merely  wished  to  give  a  view  as 
to  how  this  work  could  be  done  in  connection  and  in  sympathy 
with  all  true  christian  men,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called ;  and  I  cannot  better  express  my  thought,  than  to  say  that  I 
subscribe  fully,  heartily,  perfectly  and  rejoicingly,  to  all  that  Dr. 
Gillett  has  said. 

Mr.  McClure,  of  Nebraska — I  am  very  glad  that  this  subject 
has  been  so  freely  and  so  fully  presented.  It  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  have  been  interested  for  years.  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  one 
po  nt,  and  that  is  that  as  teachers  we  must  make  it  our  highest 
aim  to  lead  those  under  our  instructions  to  Christ.  It  is  the  object 
above  every  other  to  bring  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Atwood,  of  Ohio,  addressed ,  the  convention  in  the  sign 
language,  and  his  remarks  were  translated  into  words  by  Bev.'  Dr. 
Thomas  Gallaudet.  He  told  about  a  man  who,  in  India,  turned  a 
branch  of  a  tree  down  to  the  ground  until  it  became  another  tree 
with  roots  in  the  soil.  It  took  many  years,  but  after  awhile  it  be- 
came like  the  parent  tree.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  religious 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  labor,  expecting  that  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  will  be  slow  in  appearing.  Deaf-mutes  could  un- 
derstand all  the  truths  of  the  Bible  when  properly  explained  to 
them,  just  as  the  father  at  home  explains  and  sets  the  example 
and  his  child  follows.  If  the  child  does  wrong  the  father  expresses 
his  displeasure.  So  the  teacher  might  show  to  the  deaf-mutes  how 
God  is  displeased  with  disobedience  and  pleased  with  obedience. 

Dr.  GiiiLETT  called  upon  Dr.  Tanner,  President  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville,  to  say  a  few  words. 

Kev.  Dr.  Tanner,  of  Illinois — Silver  is  speech  and  golden  is  si- 
lence. I  would  be  glad  to  keep  my  seat,  but  common  courtesy 
demands  a  word  of  response  to  the  invitation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  institution  [Illinois]  has  been  to 
me  a  theological  seminary.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  was 
in  Jacksonville  a  convention  of  college  men.  In  company  with 
several  others  I  came  up  here  one  morning  to  see  what  was  doing. 
The  last  exhibition  was  by  a  class  in  articulation;  articulation  was 
then  a  new  experiment.  The  last  exercise  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  a  fair  girl  of  fourteen.  Such  words  as  "Our 
Father,"  falling  from  lips  no  longer  dumb,  here  received  a  meaning 
to  me  which  they  never  had  before.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  ear  of  the  great  God  was  a  little  nearer  than  if  the  petition 
had  been  uttered  by  one  of  those  college  presidents  and  doctors  of 
divinity. 

In  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  the  essay  and  what  Dr.  Gil- 
lett has  just  been  saying,  I  ask,  would  you  shut  the  Book,  would 
ou  cease  to  teach  these  children  to  say  "Our  Father?"  It  would 
e  a  cruel,  cruel  thing;  shame  on  the  man  that  sits  on  the  ros- 
trum and  flies  the  American  flag  at  Washington,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  says,  "shut  this  Book,"  take  it  out  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  take  it  out  of  the  insane  asylums, 
take  it  out  of  the  blind  asylums,  because,  forsooth,  these  institutions 
are  supported  by  money  from  the  public  treasury.  I  feel  some- 
what deeply  on    this    question.    For    fourteen    years,    on    Sabbath 
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afternoons,  I  have  spent  this  hour  in  speaking  to  a  congregation 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  insane  persons.  Oh, 
friends,  among  all  these  wrecks  of  time  there  is  just  one  plank 
that  floats,  it  is  the  New  Testament.  Liberal  education  is  a  misno- 
mer when  you  leave  out  of  philosophy  the  everlasting  thoughts 
found  in  the  Book. 

I  rejoice,   sir,  that  the  deliberations   of    the  week  begin  with  this 
discussion.    I  believe  it  will  hallow  all  the  exercises  before  you. 

Bev.  Job  Turner  addressed  the  convention  in  the  sign  language, 
Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  interpreting.  He  exi)ressed  pleasure 
with  the  paper.  In  the  institution  religious  education  goes  on ;  but 
when  children  leave  the  school  they  are  apt  to  go  back  into  igno- 
rance and  darkness.  As  for  himself,  he  was  trying  to  help  deaf- 
mutes  after  they  left  the  schools.  Mr.  Turner  gave  examples  of 
the  declension  in  religion  of  pupils  who  had  been  properly  trained 
in  school,  but  had  for  many  years  been  deprived  or  intercourse 
with  others  and  of  reUgious  instruction.  Mr.  Turner  referred  to 
the  institution  in  Georgia,  of  which  Mr.  Connor  is  superintendent, 
and  said  that  some  of  the  students  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
baptized,  but  he  had  advised  them  that  it  was  a  state  institution 
and  that  it   would   not   do   to   interfere    in   such   matters;    if   the 

Sarents  were  willing  it  would  be  all  right.  He  gave  a  detailed 
escription  of  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  was  given 
in  this  institution.  Mr.  Turner  said  that  while  he  was  in  Newport 
he  met  an  old  deaf-mute  gentleman,  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
named  George  Gomstock,  who  brought  out  to  him  several  old  books 
which  were  sixty  years  old,  containing  lectures  by  Dr,  Peet  when 
he  was  a  pupil  in  Hartford  in  1818,  lectures  by  Dr.  Turner  and 
others,  all  preserved  in  this  manuscript  book.  Mr.  Turner  asked 
•  for  one  of  them.  Mr.  Gomstock  replied  that  after  he  was  dead  and 
ffone  he  should  have  them  all.  Within  the  last  year  Mr.  Gomstock 
had  died  and  Mr.  Turner  expected  soon  to  receive  the  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Turner  would  then  show  them  to  Dr.  Peet,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  thought  best  to  publish  them  for  general  distribution.  As 
to  his  own  work  it  was  unsectarian;  all  his  efforts  were  to  lead 
deaf-mutes  to  put  faith  in  Ghrist,  but  if  he  had  more  means  he 
could  do  more  work.    The  laborers  were  too  few. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  session  would  begin  at 
half  past  nine  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 


THIED  DAY— MONDAY. 

President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  called  the  convention  to  order  at  half 
past  nine  A.  M.,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Maclntire  offered  prayer,  interpreted 
by  the  president. 

The  minutes  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  sessions  were  read  by 
Secretary  Woods  and  approved. 

Dr.  Gillett  announced  that  among  the  visitors  was  Hon.  S.  B. 
Gapps,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion. A  great  deal  was  due  to  him  for  his  earnestness  and  efficiency 
in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Gillett  intro- 
duced Mr.  Gapps,  who  addressed  the  convention  as  follows,  Mr. 
Hammond  interpreting: 
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Hon.  B.  R.  Capps — Mr  PreMent,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  regret 
that  business  engagements  prevented  my  being  present  at  the  open- 
ing session.  I  also  regret  the  absence  of  my  associate  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  both  of  whom  expected  to  be  present.  It 
would  properly  devolve  upon  the  president  of  the  board  to  extend  a 
word  of  greeting;  but  as  he  is  not  here,  I  cheerfully  assume  that 
duty.  You  are  assembled  to-day,  as  I  perceive  from  the  roster,  from 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  the  neighboring  Dominion 
of  Canada,  drawn  by  a  common  interest  in  deaf-mute  education. 
Such  a  meeting  as  this  cannot  occur  without  some  sacrifice  of  time  and 
of  personal  convenience  as  well  as  of  money;  but  I  trust  that  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  by  the  superintendent  of  this 
institution  for  your  comfort  will  be  such  as  to  compensate  you  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  incurred.  I  trust  you  will  find  a  home 
within  the  walls  of  these  spacious  buildings  and  beautiful  grounds; 
that  nothing  will  occur  to  mar  the  harmony  of  your  proceedings, 
and  that  you  will  bear  hence  a  vision  of  pleasant  recollections  of  all 
that  you  have  met  and  of  all  that  you  have  seen. 

An  institution  such  as  the  one  you  are  visiting  is  not  the  product 
of  a  single  year  nor  of  a  single  decade ;  it  is  rather  the  outgrowth  of 
more  than  a  generation.  It  represents  the  spirit  of  christian  benefi- 
cence. The  idea  and  its  development  originated  with  the  founders 
and  the  members  of  the  legislature  who  granted  the  charter; 
and  the  present  b5ard  of  trustees  have  simply  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  predecessors  in  carrying  out  the  original  plan.  We 
have  simply  followed  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  providing  for 
enlargements  and  for  its  growing  wants.  I  think  that  you  may  gather 
some  idea  of  what  the  present  as  well  as  former  boards  have  done, 
by  observing  the  general  order  and  arrangement  of.  the  buildings. 
You  will  find  in  the  front  the  dormitory  building,  which  is  used  for 
housing  and  bedding  the  inmates.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance always  to  provide  for  physical  wants.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  that  building  and  adjacent  to  it  are  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen;  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  compulsion  to  secure  attendance  in  the  dining-room.  A 
little  farther  in  the  rear  is  the  industrial  school.  This  has  recently 
been  a  great  deal  enlarged,  and  the  building  is  almost  new.  It  has 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  present  board,  and  doubtless  in  the  minds 
of  former  boards,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  future  welfare  of 
deaf-mutes  that  they  should  be  taught  the  importance  of  labor 
and  be  made,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  masters  of  some  trade.  Bising 
from  the  apex  of  these  grounds  is  the  educational  building,  in  whicn 
you  are  now  gathered,  appropriately  towering  above  all  the  other 
buildings.  It  is  said  that  the  mind  is  master  of  the  man,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly  so.  It  seems  to.  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
which  aims  to  train  and  develop  men,  to  inculcate  literary  and 
religious  truth  and  teach  the  arts  and  sciences.        « 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  institution  such  as  this,  can  be 
erected  and  maintained  without  great  cost;  and  while  every  board 
of  directors  of  a  charitable  institution  should  see  to  it  that  there  is 
no  waste  of  funds  and  that  there  should  be  a  wise  economy  in  ex- 
penditure of  money ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  must  be  recog- 
nized that  to  secure  the  proper  talent  for  teaching  and  to  keep  the 
—8 
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institution  at  the  proper  standard,  to  effect  the  best  results,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  state  should  deal  with  institutions  of  this  kind 
with  a  liberal  hand.  Such,  I  think,  has  been  the  policy  of  this  state, 
in  the  main,  and  such,  I  trust,  will  be  its  policy.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention  and  wish  you  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

Fbof.  Bwiler,  from  the  committee  on  enrollment,  made  a  report ; 
also  Fbof.  Fay,  from  the  business  committee. 

Frof.  M.  L.  Brock  then  read  the  following  paper,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Feet: 

THE  TALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  importance  of  experience  in  most  of  the  vocations  of  life,  is 
as  fuller  recognized  as  the  necessity  of  sunlight  to  the  vegetable  world. 
There  is  no  dead-line  limiting  the  career  of  living  lawyers.  The  old 
physician,  whose  skill  has  relieved  the  pains  and  aches  of  three  genera- 
tions, reaps  a  harvest  of  confidence  unknown  to  younger  practitioners. 
The  minister  who  showed  the  parents  the  way  to  heaven,  is  willingly 
followed  by  the  children.  In  the  mechanical  arts  skilled  labor  is 
the  demand  of  the  age.  Amid  the  roaring  winds  and  rolling  billows, 
passengers  feel  more  secure  with  a  veteran  commander,  tried  in  the 
dangers  of  a  hundred  storms.  Our  best  laws  are  but  bundles  of 
experiences;  our  safest  law-makers  are  those  who  have  spent  more 
than  one  term  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Everywhere,  except  in 
educational  affairs,  long  and  ef&cient  service  meets  a  merited  reward. 
Frequent  changes  and  a  want  of  fitness  are  at  a  premium  only  in 
school  teaching. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Jacksonville  Journal  announced  that  our 
city  schools  will  open  this  fall  under  a  new  superintendent,  with 
new  principals  in  every  ward,  and  a  change  of  teachers  in  many 
of  the  lower  grades.  The  people  read  and  their  ''silence  gave  con- 
sent." There  was  no  call  for  an  explanation,  and  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation gave  none.  Against  those  who  lost  their  places  there  was 
no  general  complaint.  That  vague  and  unanswerable  charce,  "a 
want  of  educational  ability,"  was  urged  only  in  one  case.  A  Fortu- 
guese  hod-carrier  did  think  Miss  o.  was  too  strict,  while  an  Irish 
washer- woman  was  sure,  ''she  was  too  easy  on  other  people *8  chil- 
dren." For  more  than  a  decade  our  schools  had  been  growing,  till 
they  had  become  the  pride  of  the  town ;  but  Mis.  Blank  and  all 
her  sisters,  who  change  their  hired  help  every  month  and  do  their 
work  half  the  time  themselves,  boldly  declared  that  twelve  years 
^«as  too  long  for  any  mortal  to  teach.  Instructors  had  to  go  and 
scholars  must  suffer- 

It  may  be  contended  that  in  the  public  schools  political  influences 
produce  these  sad  results ;  and  that  pupils  and  preceptors  are  alike 
the  victims  of  party  prejudice.  Are  our  private  mstitutions  of 
learning  one  whit  better?  Bead  carefully  the  prospectus  of  some 
fashionable,  select  school.  The  directors  of  the  Great  Jumbo  Uni- 
versity present,*  as  the  chief  attraction  of  their  Frogressive  Institu- 
tion, an  entirely  new  corps  of  instructors.  These  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  They  are  all  recent 
graduates  of  oar  most  popular  Veneering  Academies.  Never 
having  been  engaged  in  the  work,  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted  that   they   wiU    enter   upon    their    several    branches    with 
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mindB  nnprejadiced  as  to  methods,  and  free  from  all  old  fogy  no- 
tions. This  is  so  nearly  a  quotation  that  it  can  hardly  be  called 
an  exaggeration.  One  might  safely  offer  a  liberal  reward  for  the 
new  academy  or  young  college  that  does  not  proclaim  some  radical 
change  in  its  faculty  as  the  basis  upon  which  it  solicits  enlarged  pat- 
rona§[e  for  the  coming  year.  This  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so 
pernicious  in  its  influence  upon  a  cause  almost  as  sacred  to  humanity 
as  religion.  This  absurd  idea  of  change,  the  scourge  of  educators 
and  foe  of  education,  is  little  known  in  other  fields  of  employment. 
Even  janitors  are  more  secure  of  their  places ;  for  experience  in  the 
management  of  dust  and  ashes  is  recognized  as  valuable. 

Beason,  common  sense,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past,  all  combine 
to  show,  that  in  any  given  occupation,  other  things  being  equal, 
those  whp  make  it  their  study  and  expect  to  make  it  their 
life  work,  will  achieve  the  greatest  success.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  our  recent  civil  war  the  ranks  were  filled  with  men  from  all  de- 
partments of  labor.  The  yard-stick  was  exchanged  for  the  sword ; 
ministers  became  captains,  and  congressmen  commanded  divisions. 
We  sneered  at  the  regular  army  officers  of  the  south,  and  held  in 
contempt  the  few  we  had  at  the  north.  We  could  all  learn,  and 
we  did  learn.  Four  gloomy  years,  dark  with  the  clouds  of  war  and 
moist  with  showers  of  blood,  rolled  on,  and,  finally.  West  Point 
men  led  our  troops  to  victory.  Volunteer  officers  had  only  led 
them  to  slaughter.  In  bravery,  in  patriotism,  in  mental  and  physi- 
cal vigor,  in  everything  except  experience,  those  who  failed  were 
equal  to  those  who  won.  Gould  the  contest  have  continued  ten 
years  longer,  they  would  have  become  splendid  commanders ;  but 
at  the  expense  of  untold  blood  and  treasure. 

In  our  struggle  with  ignorance,  that  same  kind  of  reckless  ex- 
travagance is  going  on  to-day.  Some  quiet,  thinking  people  are 
beginning  to  ask  why  these  lavish  expenditures  of  time  and  money 
are  not  producing  better  results.  Poverty  is  on  the  increase,  and 
our  prisons  are  crowded.  There  is  a  general  unfitness  to  cope 
with  the  realities  of  life.  The  pious  part  of  community  point  to  a 
want  of  religious  training,  and  the  more  practical  elements  assert 
that  our  schools  are  burdened  with  non-essentials.  Amid  a  iliulti- 
tude  of  excuses,  the  true  defect  escapes  notice:  We  have  too  many 
inexperienced  teachers. 

It  requires  from  ten  to  twenty  years  to  prepare  the  rising  gener- 
ation for  the  active  duties  of  citizenship,  while  many  of  their 
parents,  who  are  successfully  bearing  the  burdens  of  church  and 
state,  were  fully  equipped  in  as  many  months.  There  is  a  mystery 
here.  It  may  be  partially  solved  by  going  back  a  little  further. 
There  are  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  now  living  who  never 
had  but  one  teacher.  The  child  of  to-day  who,  in  his  various 
grades  and  retrogrades,  does  not  come  under  the  manipulation  of 
at  least  a  score  of  instructors,  is  regarded  as  having  a  very  limited 
introduction  to  educational  society.  The  old  culinary  proverb  may 
apply  to  mental  as  well  as  physical  food.  A  change  of  instructors 
necessitates  a  change  of  methods,  and  frequently  demands  a  change 
of  text-books. 

Unfortunately,  our  boasted  school  system  is  badly  Mexicanized, 
and  if  not  cured  the  disease  may  soon  extend   to  the   govemmani 
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This  spirit  of  unrest,  that  curses  our  nation,  is  simply  a  blind  devo- 
tion to  the  ifvhirligig  of  fashion.  The  danger  of  falling  into  ruts  is 
the  terror  of  American  educators.  Stupid  plodding  may  do  for 
Astors,  Yanderbilts  and  Bothschilds,  but  boys  and  girls  must  have 
the  paths  of  wisdom  strewn  with  flowers  freshly  culled  from  the 
gardens  of  novelty.  The  excitement  of  to-day  is  stale  by  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  constant  effort  to  produce  the  startling  rather  than  the 
useful.  Our  people  feed  on  the  sensational.  There  is  no  indication 
of  a  prohibitory  movement  against  the  manufacture  of  social  stim- 
ulants. It  is  deemed  the  great  mission  of  every  wide-awake  citizen 
to  shake  up  his  neighbors.  The  ague  used  to  perform  that  service 
for  the  pioneers  in  this  region,  but  is  now  out  of  date,  and  the 
cyclone  reigns  instead.  We  are  a  progressive  people,  and  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  us.  In  that  we  have  all  the  essential  elements  of 
innovation  in  their  concentrated  form.  No  other  force  in  nature 
is  so  erratic  in  movement,  and  so  surprising  in  result.  The 
professor  who  shall  hasten  to  establish,  somewhere  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas  or  in  the  wilds  of  Iowa,  a  university  for  imparting  cul- 
ture, in  all  its  various  branches,  on  the  improved  cyclonic  method, 
has  in  store  for  him  what  no  teacher  has  yet  attained  —  a  fortune. 
The  patronage  would  be  immense. 

Do  you  ask,  whence  this  wildness?  The  children  are  keeping 
school,  and  the  grotesque  always  comes  in  when  ignorance  assumes 
the  roll  of  wisdom.  The  idea,  as  prevalent  in  practice  as  in  theory, 
is,  that  those  who  have  most  recently  passed  through  the  period 
of  youth  are  the  best  guides  for  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
As  well  might  you  pronounce  the  boy  with  his  broken  arm  still  in 
the  sling  a  fuU-fleoged  surgeon.  How  long  it  may  be  before  the 
public  will  awaken  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  school-room,  as  in  the 
work-shop,  skill  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  success  is  the 
result  of  skill,  I  know  not.  Would  railroad  men  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  his  engines,  should  Baldwin  proclaim  that  he  had  dis- 
charged all  his  old  and  tried  workmen  and  filled  their  places  with 
novices  and  the  refuse  of  other  locomotive  works?  Yet  this  fall 
boards  of  education  in  numerous  localities  will  congratulate  tax- 
payers and  patrons  of  the  schools  on  changes  as  uncalled  for,  and 
as  much  more  disastrous  in  their  tendency,  as  the  human  mind  is 
superior  to  a  locomotive. 

It  is  urged,  as  the  great  reason  for  frequent  changes,  that  there 
is  such  a  vast  number  of  young  people  seeking  places.  They  must 
live,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  apply  for  positions  in 
that  sphere  for  which  they  feel  themselves  best  fitted.  They  can 
learn  well;  why  should  they  not  teach  well?  They  forget  that  ability 
to  eat  does  not  indicate  proficiency  in  the  art  of  coolung.  But  they 
need  the  money,  and  a  majority  of  them  expect  after  a  few  terms 
to  abandon  the  school-room  for  something  better.  This  is  an  order 
of  things  not  common  in  other  vocations  of  life.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered a  sign  of  good  health,  when  the  blood  rushes  to  any  one  part 
of  the  physical  system;  neither  is  it  best  for  the  body  politic  that 
one  important  branch  of  industry  should  be  crowded  with  inexpe- 
rienced laborers.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  our  limited  school 
funds  shall  educate  the  children,  set  up  the  young  men  in  busi- 
ness, and  buy  wedding  outfits  for  the  young  women. 
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We  gladly  welcome  to  oar  shores  the  hardy  immigrants  from 
western  Europe.  They  come  to  make  their  homes  with  us ;  to  help 
develop  our  resources,  and  leave  an  inheritance  to  their  children's 
children.  But  when  our  western  borders  are  polluted  by  Asiatic  hordes, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  degrade  labor  and  impoverish  the  country,  the 
popular  voice  unites  with  legal  enactment  in  declaring:  ''the  Chinese 
must  go. ' '  Cheap  labor  is  the  curse  of  our  schools.  Our  Celestials  render 
inefficient  service  for  a  short  time,  and  then  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  disparaging  our  work.  Congress  has  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  wash-tub ;  but  the  school-house,  where  minds  are  cleansed 
and  intellects  brightened,  is  still  without  protection.  While  we  have 
no  room  for  vampires,  we  do  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  honest 
applicants  who  come  to  stay.  There  are  places  enough  along  with 
the  veteran  workers,  not  instead  of  them.  In  all  parts  of  the  land 
schools  are  crowded  and  teachers  are  overworked.  A  rough-looking 
man,  standing  beside  a  load  of  lumber,  said  to  a  school-director: 
''You  sent  a  little  girl  down  to  teach  our  school.  She  has  sixty- 
three  children  to  manage.  I  would  not  trust  her  to  run  my  saw- 
mill a  single  day;  but  I  would  rather  run  five  saw-mills  than  to 
take  charge  of  her  school.  She  is  killing  herself.  It  is  murder." 
He  told  the  truth.  Every  scholar  was  as  much  the  victim  of  cruelty 
as  the  teacher.  We  need  more  teachers,  we  need  better  teachers, 
and  we  need  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  work.  It  is  the  trickery 
of  tbe  tyrant  that  drives  out  or  starves  out  the  well-trained  and 
skillful  laborer,  places  a  threefold  burden  on  inexperienced  shoulders, 
and  then  points  to  the  result  as  the  highest  achievement  of  the 
profession. 

When  a  hard-headed  old  Hollander  brought  his  twenty-first  son 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  he  earnestly  requested  the  prin- 
cipal to  make  something  of  him;  if  he  could  make  nothing  else, 
make  a  teacher.  He  had  the  popular  estimate  of  that  branch  of 
industry.  In  his  ignorance  he  looked  upon  teaching  as  the  last 
resort  of  the  stupid.  A  large,  disobedient  boy,  whose  insubordina- 
tion met  speedy  and  ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  aged 
instructor,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  that  man  was  unfit  to  have 
control  of  children,  he  was  too  old,  and  ought  to  have  resigned 
long  ago.  These  two  individuals  are  fair  representatives  of  the  classes 
who  assume  the  responsibility  of  locating  the  dead-line  on  educa- 
tional work. 

Our  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  they  will  have 
their  revenge.  The  dying  struggle  of  a  foe  is  oftentimes  as  vigorous 
as  the  first  onset.  We  know  not  how  much  we  have  accomplished, 
or  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  cause  may  demand  many 
sacrifices.  But  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  That  man  who,  with  eye  undimmed  and  mental  and  phy- 
sical vigor  unimpaired,  carrying  with  him  the  practical  wisdom 
gathered  during  more  than  a  score  of  years  spent  in  the  school-room, 
is  now  a  teacher  out  of  employment,  may  be  performing  a  work 
grander  and  wider  in  influence  than  anything  he  had  ever  marked 
out  for  himself.  It  required  the  death  of  Lincoln,  to  exhibit  fully 
the  Satanic  spirit  of  slavery ;  and  nothing  less  than  the  assassination 
of  GiLBFiELD  was  able  to  arouse  our  people  on  tbe  subject  of  civil 
service  reform. 
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It  is  for  that  reform  in  its  most  important  aspect,  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  experience  in  our  school-work,  that  I  now  plead. 
The  rights  of  tax-payers  to  a  better  return  for  their  money  call  for 
it,  the  rights  of  teachers  to  longer  terms  of  service  require  it,  the 
rights  of  children  to  a  superior  grade  of  instruction  demand  it.  It 
will  come — ^perhaps  too  late  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
eyes  already  need  artificial  aid.  The  car  of  popular  opinion,  furiously 
driven  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  is  even  now  upon  us.  There  is  no 
Westinghouse  brake  to  check  its  speed.  All  that  is  left  for  us  is  to 
enter  our  protest  and  gracefully  yield  to  the  inevitable.  The  seed 
thus  sown  may  produce  a  harvest  to  be  gathered  by  our  younger 
co-laborers,  and,  through  their  longer  service  and  richer  experience, 
benefit  the  cause  we  so  much  love. 

But  some  one  will  begin  to  ask,  what  have  these  remarks  to  do 
with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions?  Their  relation  to  schools  and 
colleges,  and  the  general  work  of  education  is  very  evident,  but  how 
do  they  apply  to  persons  employed  in  pauper  establishments  ?  There 
are  mysteries  too  profound  for  the  human  mind  to  fathom ;  some 
of  them  are  grand  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  portray,  but 
here  is  one  conspicuous  only  for  its  absurdity.  Why  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  should  be  classified  with  jails  and 
poorhouses,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  They  are  simply  parts 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  state,  peculiar  only  in  their  fitness 
for  peculiar  cases.  By  some  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority, 
they  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  boards  of  state  charities.  As 
thus  situated  they  are  ranked  by  insane  hospitals,  and  fianked  by 
penitentiaries.  The  unfairness  of  such  an  arrangement  is  shown  by 
the  tables  of  averages  published  by  the  secretaries  of  the  boards. 
Lunatics  and  convicts  take  no  vacation,  and  when  schools  are  re- 
ported on  that  basis,  they  are  robbed  of  a  large  percentage  of  their 
attendance.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  the  domestic 
department  is  made  to  appear  more  important  than  the  intellectual. 
In  order  to  grade,  or  degrade  the  deaf-mute  with  paupers  and  crim- 
inals, his  organs  of  digestion  must  be  considered  rather  than  his 
mental  faculties ;  and  in  some  instances  three  stomachs  are  counted 
e<|ual  to  five  heads. 

This  is  all  wrong.  These  institutions  are  schools,  with  the  very 
needful  attachment  of  a  boarding-house;  they  are  not  free  homes 
with  the  incidental  addition  of  a  school  building.  Our  work  is  a 
work  of  education;  if  not  in  its  highest,  certainly  in  its  broadest 
and  deepest  sense.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  value  of 
experience  in  other  branches  of  teaching,  will  apply  with  double 
force  to  this. 

The  outside  world  will  meet  this  assertion  with  a  sneer  of  incre- 
dulity. The  general  impression  is  that  our  work  is  made  up  of 
monkey-shows  and  gooa  times.  This  idea,  though  exasperating, 
ought  not  to  be  surprising;  people  fail  to  appreciate  what  they  do 
not  understand.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  educator  has  to  perform 
double  duty;  pupils  and  public  both  require  attention.  Men  judge 
of  skill  by  comparing  results  with  the  raw  material  used.  Let  us 
present  our  material  in  contrast  with  that  found  in  the  common 
schools ;  our  results  can  present  themselves. 
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Here  are  two  children;  one  is  deaf,  the  other  hears.  To  the 
former  the  whole  world  of  sound  is  a  sealed  book.  The  boom  of 
the  cannon  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder  arouse  him  only  through 
the  sense  of  feeling.  He  is  dependent  on  a  few  crude  signs  for 
fewer  and  cruder  ideas.  He  wanders  about,  a  hermit  in  his  own 
home,  an  exile  in  his  own  family.  Speech,  that  mysterious  power 
that  unites  minds  and  stirs  souls,  is  to  him  unknown.  In  imita- 
tion of  those  around  him  he  moves  his  lips  and  blows  his  breath. 
The  inarticulate  mutterings  thus  produced  are  a  fair  exponent  of 
his  mental  status.  Like  the  ape,  he  is  skillful  in  reproducing  mo- 
tions, and  people  call  him  bright.  Abstract  ideas  in  science  and 
morals  reach  him,  if  at  all,  only  as  perversions.  Conceptions  of 
God,  eternity  and  heaven,  never  penetrate  the  abysmal  night  that 
shrouds  his  soul.  He  is  never  intellectually  bom  till,  at  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten,  he  is  allowed  to  enter  school.  From  the  moment  of 
birth  the  hearing  child  is  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  sounds.  These, 
in  connection  with  motions,  convey  correct  ideas.  He  is  at  once  a 
student  of  language.  He  knows  the  meaning  of  words  long  .before 
he  can  speak  them.  A  whole  faculty  of  teachers  are  in  constant 
attendance.  With  them  it  is  a  labor  of  love.  When  one  grows 
weary,  another  takes  up  the  lesson.  He  is  in  school  every  waking 
moment  of  his  infancy.  Instruction  is  imparted  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  the  art.  There  is  no  lack  of  reviews  and  encouragement. 
He  hears  the  words  *'papa,"  ** mamma,"  "cake,"  and  "baby," 
thousands  of  times  before  he  speaks  them;  and  after  he  has 
achieved  that  feat  he  repeats  them  an  e^ual  number  of  times  for 
the  gratification  of  proud  parents  and  admiring  friends.  The  lesson 
is  never  forgotten,  but  others  are  learned  in  the  same  way.  As 
time  rolls  on  his  advantages  increase.  Home  influence  is  reinforced 
by  ideas  of  equal  rights,  taught  by  playfellows,  and  the  religious 
training  of  Sunday-schools.  He  becomes  polite  and  obedient  through 
the  force  of  circumstances;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
he  enters  the  school-room,  his  mind  is  in  a  normal  condition,  and 
he  has  already  mastered  a  large  part  of  the  mysteries  of  human 
knowledge.  This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  his  teacher  has  to 
build. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  his  unfortunate  brother.  Him  we  find  a  ' 
nihilist  and  know-nothing  combined.  His  mind  is  a  cross  between  a 
blank  and  a  jungle.  His  animal  instincts  of  selfishness  and  cruelty 
are,  in  many  cases,  strengthened  by  the  indulgence  of  misguided 
parents  and  relatives.  A  foreigner  in  language,  a  savage  in  dispo- 
sition, and  a  heathen  in  religion,  he  presents  no  foundation,  eitner 
moral  or  intellectual,  upon  which  to  build  an  education.  His 
teacher  has  before  him  all  the  difficulties  of  effecting  a  lodgment 
somewhere  in  the  abyss  of  a  bottomless  pit.  For  which  class  I  ask 
will  the  greater  amount  of  skill  be  required?  Of  course  all  speak- 
ing children  are  not  philosophers  or  saints ;  while  a  small  percent- 
age of  our  pupils  do  have  such  careful  home  training  that  the 
injury  inflicted  by  deafness  is  partially  counteracted.  I  speak  only 
for  the  average,  and  I  believe  the  case  is  fairly'  stated. 

Collect  twenty  of  these  new  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  into  a  class, 
appoint  as  their  teacher  some  recent  graduate,  radiant  with  college 
honors,  and  all  such  experiments   in   the   past  proclaim   inevitable 
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failure  as  the  result.  Some  of  us  remember  well  "the  worm-wood 
and  the  gall**  drank  alike  by  pupils  and  preceptor,  while  flounder- 
ing in  the  swamps  of  ignorance  and  groaning  on  the  deserts  of  dis- 
appointment, in  that  first  year's  campaign. 

Give  a  new  class  to  an  experienced  teacher,  either  speaking  or 
deaf-mute,  and  the  improvement  will  be  such  as  to  astonish  those 
familiar  with  the  best  work  performed  in  the  primary  departments 
of  our  public  schools.  Children  who  enter  upon  their  studies  under 
such  favorable  circumstances,  easily  pass  through  the  various  grades 
and  finish  their  course,  an  honor  to  themselves  and  their  institu- 
tion. But  first  impressions  are  lasting;  and  stupidity  is  as  easily 
acquired  as  wisdom.  The  errors  of  a  first  year's  failure  retard 
progress,  overshadow  graduation-day,  and  shed  a  baleful  influence 
on   the   whole  life  of  their  victim. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  which  ought  to  be  as  evident  from 
the  teaching  of  common  sense  and  reason  as  from  actual  demon- 
stration, a  large  number  of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of  in- 
structor in  these  institutions  seem  to  regard  an  utter  unfitness  as 
their  highest  recommendation.  In  common  with  the  great  unthink- 
ing crowd,  they  believe  that  any  one  can  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  can  learn,  and  expect  to  master,  all  the  mysteries  of  the  art, 
after  entering  upon  its  duties.  The  only  point  upon  which  they  seek 
information,  beforehand,  is  the  amount  of  salary  paid.  This  would 
be  pardonable,  were  it  not  that  as  our  work  extends,  it  produces  re- 
sources from  which  to  draw  needed  supplies. 

The  sign-language  is  in  more  general  use  now  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  our  pupils  get  a  smattering  of 
it.  The  philosophy  of  its  formation  is  studied  as  an  amusement  in  the 
families  of  our  speaking  teachers,  though  its  practice  is  limited.  It 
is  the  mother-tongue  of  the  hearing  children  of  educated  deaf- 
mutes.  The  laws  of  its  construction  and  its  idioms  are  both 
thoroughly  familiar  to  the  intelligent  sons  and  daughters  of  super- 
intendents. It  is  purified  and  improved  in  the  college  at  Washing- 
ton. The  supply  is  abundant,  and  the  quality  generally  good.  We 
would  not  select  a  German,  acquainted  only  with  his  native  tongue, 
to  lead  speaking  children  through  the  intricacies  of  English  gram- 
mar, nor  ought  we  to  admit  persons  ignorant  of  signs,  as  teachers 
of  deaf-mutes.  There  is  no  longer  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for 
such  folly.  The  day  of  first-year  failures  and  spoilt  classes  is  over. 
That  nepotism  or  favoritism  that  would  force  a  repetition  of  such 
experiments  is  an  insult  to  intelligence  and  treason  to  philanthropy. 

But  something  more  than  the  sign  language  is  needed.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  speaking  child  to  pass  through  the  various  grades 
of  his  school  course  and  thereby  become  fully  prepared  to  lead 
others  over  the  same  road;  so  the  most  graceful  sign-maker  and 
finished  scholar  may  be  at  a  loss  in  one  of  our  school-rooms.  The 
reason  is  easily  shown.  Boast  as  we  may  of  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  matter,  disease  will  always  leave  an  impress  on  charac- 
ter. I  know  not  how  true  it  is  that  deaf-mutes  drag  their  feet  in 
walking  and  stagger,  like  drunken  men  in  the  dark,  but  I  do  know 
our  little  fellows  are  very  peculiar.  To  counteract  this  peculiarity 
of  disposition  is  as  much  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  to  lead  his 
class  through  the  mazes  of  an  English  education.    The  fitness  for 
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this  task  will  be  most  readily  obtained  by  associating  with  the 
children  themselves ;  and  nothing  affords  better  opportunity  of  get- 
ting acquainted  than  the  work  of  a  supervisor.  Its  duties  are  the 
hest  possible  normal-school  for  instructors  of  deaf-mutes.  One  year 
in  constant  attendance  upon  all  the  different  grades  of  pupils  in 
the  study-room,  on  the  play-ground,  and  at  their  meals,  gives 
greater  advantage  than  two  years  in  the  school-room,  or  a  full  col- 
lege course  at  Washington.  Young  men  and  young  women,  speak- 
ing or  deaf-mutes,  who  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  gained  in  such  a  process  of  training,  proclaim  their  natural 
unfitness  for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 

There  are  cases  where  such  discipline  is  not  needed.  The  chil- 
dren of  superintendents  grow  up  with  the  pupils,  and  through  that 
long  association  receive  a  preparation  for  institutional  work,  in  all 
its  departments,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  acquire  in  any  other 
way.  Here  we  find  the  highest  proofs  of  the  value  of  experience. 
The  founders  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America  were  not  merely 
heroes  in  philanthropy,  they  were  giants  in  intellect.  Among  their 
successors  they  have  no  superiors  and  scarcely  a  peer;  yet  wher- 
ever the  sons  have  taken  up  the  work  of  the  sires,  the  colors  have 
advanced  along  the  whole  line.  The  younger  Gallaudets,  Peet, 
Jacobs,  Stone,  Fay,  and  others,  have  been  more  successful  laborers 
than  their  fathers,  because  they  have  had  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time on  which  to  build. 

The  supervisory  department  established  in  some  of  our  larger 
institutions,  does  more  than  train  novices  and  prepare  them  for 
school  service;  it  releases  older  teachers  from  drudgery,  enabling 
them  to  give  a  greater  number  of  pupils  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction.  Here,  as  elsewnere,  "poverty  is  the  parent  of 
invention."  The  idea  of  ^double-work,  which  originated  in  the  mind 
of  our  superintendent,  through  a  scarcity  of  school-rooms,  is  the 
grandest  improvement  of  the  age.  The  genius  which  relieves  un- 
fortunates from  the  curse  of  incompetency,  is  second  only  to  that 
which  opened  to  them  the  blessing  of  an  education. 

Experienced  teachers  will  not  only  do  better  work,  they  will  do 
more  honest  work.  The  post  of  honor  is  at  the  head  of  the  dull 
class ;  but  before  one  is  ready  for  that,  he  must  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  modem  divine,  who,  when  urged  to  defend  himself 
against  unjust  slanders,  said,  ''I  gave  myself  with  all  I  am  to  my 
Saviour,  and  did  not  reserve  even  my  reputation."  When  the  prog- 
ress does  not  meet  its  expectation,  an  undiscriminating  public  is 
apt  to  credit  the  instructor  with  a  greater  amount  of  stupidity 
than  the  pupils.  At  best,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  become  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  our  works  cannot  praise  us.  The  temptation  to 
get  up  a  sparkling  array  of  show  material,  and  to  cram  for  exam- 
inations, is  not  so  potent  with  the  veteran  as  with  the  younger 
workers. 

However,  this  question  of  double-work  has  two  sides.  Its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  scholars  is  beyond  all  doubt;  but  even  old 
teachers  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  not  very  encouraging 
to  pit  brains  against  brick  and  mortar;  nor  are  shattered  nerves 
soothed  by  the  assurance  that  their  sacrifice  has  saved  largely  in 
school  rooms   and   furniture.    Even  money  is  poor  pay  for  human 
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life.  Teaching  is  the  central  idea  of  these  institutions,  and  in  wear 
and  tear,  it  is  second  only  to  the  snperintendency.  The  abnormal 
condition  of  our  charge  produces  nervous  irritation  unknown  to 
common  school  work. 

When  relieved  by  supervisory  duties,  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day 
in  the  school-room  may  be  endured  and  profitably  employed;  nor 
does  the  additional  labor  of  conducting  a  part  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices render  the  task  intolerable ;  but  this  drain,  on  ordinary  consti- 
tutions, leaves  little  inclination  and  little  energy  for  engaging  in  the 
non-essentials,  so  pleasing  to  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty. 
I  feel  great  reverence  for  those  who  have  come  up  through  the 
lower  grades  and  successfully  held  positions  at  the.  heads  of  these 
institutions.  In  regard  to  others,  who  have  not  entered  by 
the  door,  but  have  climbed  up  some  other  way — I  leave  the 
Scriptures  to  characterize  them.  That  skill  which  is  required  to 
pilot  one  of  these  schools  through  the  narrows  of  popular  pre- 
judice, over  the  quick-sands  of  private  malice,  in  the  adverse  winds 
of  disease  and  parental  ignorance,  among  the  hidden  rocks  of  treach- 
erous assistants,  around  the  breakers  of  official  jealousy,  against  the 
storms  of  political  fury,  and  guide  it,  freighted  with  defective 
humanity,  safe  into  the  harbor  of  prosperity,  must  be  born  of  phil- 
anthropy and  experience.  It  may  l)e  generally  easy  sailing,  but  a 
want  of  thorough  preparation  at  some  critical  moment  may  prove 
disastrous.  An  ignorant  pilot  gave  the  wrons  signal  to  the  engineer 
and  their  steamer  went  crashing  into  the  sides  of  the  Scioto.  The 
scene  was  heart-rending.  By  the  score  the  helpless  victims  of  crim- 
inal stupidity  were  carried  under  the  waves  and  their  agonizing 
cries  hushed  in  death.  There  was  no  time  to  study  sicmals,  after 
the  whistle  blew. 

People  appreciate  the  horror  of  turning  five  hundred  excursionists 
adrift  in  water  fifteen  feet  deep ;  but  when  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  an  equal  number  of  deaf-mutes  is  imperiled  by  the  in- 
competency of  a  superintendent,  who  never  tried  to  fit  himself  for 
the  position  which  he  assumes,  the  political  aspect  of  the  affair 
creates  a  ripple  of  excitement,  while  the  sad  results  to  the  inmates 
are  unnoticea. 

It  is  our  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  these  matters,  however 
unpleasant  the  task.  We  would  be  unfaithful  shepherds,  did  we 
but  feed  the  lambs,  and  leave  the  whole  fold  the  undisputed  prey 
of  prowling  wolves.  I  know  it  has  been  quietly  hinted,  that  experi- 
enced instnxctors  are  never  so  secure  of  their  positions  as  when  a 
novice  superintends ;  he  cannot  get  along  without  them.  Do  credit 
us  with  the  mental  penetration  and  moral  courage  of  the  dog  that 
discovered  the  character  of  the  visitor  from  the  bribe  offered.  We 
would  be  unworthy  followers  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  **who  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  did  we  hold  our  pocket  interests  superior 
to  the  mental,  moral  and  religious  lives  of  our  flocks.  Since  there 
is  such  a  high  appreciation  of  training  and  thorough  preparation  in 
the  teacher,  why  should  they  be  disregarded  in  the  head-master, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  all  subordinates.  Can  the  human  mind, 
in  all  the  vast  expanse  of  its  imaginary  flights,  discover  anything 
more  unfortunate  than  for  a  man  to  accept  tne  position  of  guardian 
father  over  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes,  without  the  ability  to  communi- 
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cate  with'them?   His  duties  are  to  direct  their  studies,  correct  their 
conduct,  encourage  them  in  habits  of  industry,  settle  their  disputes, 
rejoice   in  their  joy,  soothe  their  griefs,  repress  their  rage,  comfort 
them  in  sorrow  when  the   black-edged  letter  announces  a  death  at 
home,  stand  by  their  bed-side  while  disease  preys  upon  their  vitals, 
administer  the  consolation  of  religion  in  the  last  struggle,  speed  the 
parting   spirit  on   its   flight   to  Heaven — and  yet,  no   preparation! 
While  the  death-angel  hovers  over  the  hospital,  the  father  must  sit 
helplessly  by  in  his  office.    The  venom  of  party  malice  never  pene- 
trated a  recess  more  sacred,  or  polluted  a  shrine  more  holy,  than  a 
deaf    and    dumb   institution.     If  these    schools  are  to    become  the 
spoils  of  the  victor,  exhibited,  like  the  drugged  babes  of  mendicant 
organ-grinders,  to  extort  money  from  a  generous  public,  the  sooner 
the  inmates  are  turned  out,  and  the  buildings  reduced  to  ashes,  the 
better  for  unfortunate  humanity,  and  the  rights  of  tax-payers.     In 
order  to  obviate  this  danger,  one  rule  in  the  management  of  state 
educational  charities  ought  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to ;  let  both  parties 
be  fully  and   honorably  represented  in  the  board   of  directors,  in 
faculty   and   in  commissary;   then  in  every  case  let  fidelity,  ability 
and   experience   be  the  only  tests  of  fitness  for  the  higher  places. 
This  last  and  most  important  qualification  can  never  be  found  out- 
side the  profession.    We  have  sent  out  college  professors  and  presi- 
dents, well  prepared  for  their  position,  but  the  colleges  have  never 
been  able  to  reciprocate ;  and  they  have  showed  their  good  sense  by 
not  attempting  it.    Giant  intellect,  learning  and  culture  must   all 
be  re-inforced  by  practical  knowledge  before  their  professor  becomes 
competent  to  successfully  instruct  a  class  of  deaf-mutes.    President 
Woolsey  would  hesitate  to  take  the  superintendency  of  one  of  these 
institutions. 

There  are  some  honorable  men,  moderately  proficient  in  other 
professions,  who,  having  found  vacancies  at  the  head  of  some  of  our 
institutions,  have,  hopeful  of  success,  yet  distrustful  of  self,  entered 
upon  unknown  duties.  We  would  not  throw  a  straw  in  their  way. 
This  is  an  era  of  superintending.  There  is  nothing  else,  in  all  the 
broad  fields  of  employment,  presenting  such  charms  for  the  ordinary 
American.  Any  gutter- cleaning  Irishman  can  have  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  twenty-five  overseers,  so  enamored  with  the  honors  of  office, 
that  they  "will  work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves;"  men  who  can 
not  artistically  whitewash  a  Doard-fence  are  anxious  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  anything,  from  the  construction  of  a  hen-coop  up 
to  the  management  of  the  universe.  Most  men  seem  to  regard 
"superintendence"  and  "sinecure"  as  synonymous.  There  is  no 
department  of  labor  calling  more  loudly  for  the  attributes  of  deity 
than  the  control  of  a  lot  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.  If,  in  the 
successful  exercise  of  omniscience,  onmipotence  and  ubiquity,  worn 
out  ministers  and  retired  army-officers  can  find  the  ease  and  com- 
fort suited  to  declining  years,  then  they  are  the  men  for  the  places, 
and  we  wish  them  &od  speed.  But,  if  they  expect  to  rest  and 
LEABN,  we  must  warn  them  that  it  will  be  at  the  awful  sacrifice  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  their  charge. 

Should  some  old  farmer  carry  a  dozen  yards  of  cloth  to  his  friend, 
the  mason,  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes  made,  common  sense  would 
pronounce  him  insane.  Should  the  brick-layer  proceed,  with  trowel 
m  hand,  to  knock   off  the  comers   and  mortar  up  the  seams,  the 
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world  would  declare  them  well  met;  nor  would  the  citse  be  ill- 
proved,  when  the  craftsman,  discovering  his  incompetency,  should 
request  his  customer  to  just  face  the  storms  of  winter  in  nature's 
garb  till  he  had  time  to  learn  the  tailor's  trade.  It  will  not  do  to 
enact  such  folly  in  the  education  of  those  who  can  enter  no  protest 
before  the  public.  It  will  not  do  to  consider  our  professions  more 
important  than  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  helpless  inno- 
cents. Herod  entertained  that  idea,  but  his  experiment  never 
improved  his  reputation. 

The  only  reaJly  competent  superintendent  is  the  one  fitted  by 
nature  to  sympathize  with  children  and  qualified  by  experience  to 
administer  to  their  wants  and  conduct  their  education.  When  to 
these  is  added  the  ability  to  manage  men,  happy  is  the  institution 
that  has  such  a  head. 

Dr.  Gillett  said  that  before  the  discussion  was  opened  he  want- 
ed to  say  that  Governor  GuUom  and  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  secretary 
of  the  board  of  public  charities  of  Dlinois,  were  in  the  room.  Dr.  Gil- 
lett solicited  the  privilege  of  presenting  Gov.  Cullom  to  the  convention. 

The  President — The  regular  order  of  business  will  be  suspended 
for  a  short  time,  that  the  convention  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  distinguished  visitor  who  has  honored  us  by  his 
presence. 

Dr.  Gillett — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  Almost 
twenty-seven  years  ago  I  became  superintendent  of  this  institution. 
As  was  my  duty  in  that  capacity,  I  was  frequently  at  our  own  leg- 
islature; and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  this  institution,  and  of  sQl 
humanitarian  enterprises  in  the  legislature  of  that  time,  was  Shelby 
M.  Cullom,  who  has  been  the  staunch  friend  of  the  institution  upon 
the  floor  of  the  legislature  and  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  also 
while  he  has  been  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  exercises  the  closest  scnitiny,  sometimes  by  visiting  the 
institution,  and  more  frequently  (as  I  know,  but  he  does  not  Know 
that  I  know),  by  private  inquiry  of  persons  frequently  here,  and  also 
from  intelligence  that  he  gains  from  the  board  of  state  charities. 
In  all  of  these  relations  he  has  been  a  firm  and  fast  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Illinois. 

I  shall  not  occupy  further  time  in  introducing  Honorable  Shelby 
M.  Cullom,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Gov.  Cullom  then  spoke  as  follows. 

Mr.  President y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  that  if  I  had 
come  here  a  few  moments  sooner,  I  perhaps  might  have  got  a  lit- 
tle inspiration  from  the  truths  just  uttered  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  speaking  when  I  came  in.  As  it  was,  I  heard  a  few  remarks 
which  struck  me  very  forcibly  as  being  of  great  importance  and 
very  sound.  The  idea  was,  evei:y  man  to  his  trade.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  that  could  be  said  on  that  head  that  would  make 
it  stronger  than  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  was  reading  the 
paper.  I  have  come  here,  my  friends,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deliv- 
ering an  address  or  discussing  the  questions  before  you,  so  much  as 
to  meet  you  and  to  maniicNt  my  high  appreciation  of  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  and  ii  Dr.  Gillett  who  introduced  me,  and 
the  president  here  and  members  '>f  the  convention,  will  pardon  me, 
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I  believe  I  will  admit  that  after  church,  yesterday  evening,  I  put  on 
paper  what  I  thought  I  should  like  to  say  this  morning,  when  I 
came  before  you.  It  was  Sunday  you  know,  yesterday ;  hence  I  ask 
your  indulgence  for  doing  it  on  that  day. 

The  Governor  then  read  the  following: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen:     It  gives   me  unqualified 

Pleasure  to  meet  you  and  to  welcome  you  to  the  commonwealth  of 
llinois,  and  to  this  beautiful  cit^,  which  you  have  doubtless  al- 
ready found  to  be  full  of  hospitality  and  of  thoughtful  people  inter- 
ested'in  your  deliberations. 

I  am  informed  that  this  is  a  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  America,  and  that  it  is  the  tenth  meeting  since  you 
have  had  an  organization. 

I  have  no  words,  my  friends,  in  which  to  express  the  profound 
interest  I  feel  in  your  noble  work.  You  are  here  to  consult  and 
confer  together  on  the  subject  of  how  best  to  care  for  and  to  edu- 
cate the  deaf  and  dumb.  Your  work  is  in  a  great  measure  of 
modem  growth,  and  is  second  to  no  educational  work  in  its  im- 
portance to  society.  This  commonwealth  is  full  of  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm in  your  cause.  The  spirit  of  benevolence  which  characterizes 
our  civilization  and  times  is  in  full  accord  with  your  work.  The 
people  of  our  state,  I  may  say  with  confidence,  are  in  favor  of 
making  all  necessary  provision  for  our  unfortunate  classes  generally. 
They  are  in  favor  of  making  proper  provision  for  the  feeble-minded 
and  the  insane,  and  providing  and  maintaining  the  institutions 
necessary  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  Such  insti- 
tutions in  this  state  and  all  over  this  country  are  grand  evidences 
of  the  people's  appreciation  of  their  duties  and  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  society.' 

It  has  been  the  popular  idea  that  institutions  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
are  asylums  or  hospitals,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  This  is  a  wrong  idea.  They  are  schools  for  the 
education  of  these  unfortunates,  and  are  as  important  educational 
institutions  as  any  in  the  land.  Th/e  state  builds  the  houses  and 
provides  for  their  maintenance ;  so  the  taxes  of  the  people  pay  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  common  and  high  schools. 
Tlie  obligation  of  the  state  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  since  it  has  been  found  possible  to  educate  them,  is  as 
great  as  to  educate  any  other  classes.  These  unfortunates  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  hence  these  great  institutions  are 
established,  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  methods  of  instructing  them  are  secured  for 
their  teachers.  These  classes,  dependent  for  want  of  hearing  or 
sight,  left  to  themselves  would  continue  so;  but  in  these  scnools 
they  are  educated  and  go  out  into  the  world  intelligent  and  self- 
sustaining  members  of  society.  Thus,  my  friends,  you  are  fitting 
these  speechless  persons  not  only  for  greater  enjoyments,  greater 
happiness,  but  you  are  fitting  them  to  be  in  a  much  greater  degree 
useful  citizens.  What  grander  work,  what  nobler  work  could  men 
and  women  find  to  do  in  all  the  scope  of  human  duty?  I  congratu- 
late you,  as  leaders  in  this  great  work,  upon  the  wonderful  progress 
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that  has  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  new  and  improved  methods 
of  communicating  ideas  without  the  use  of  speech  or  hearing,  and 
of  teaching  the  persons  so  afflicted  to  use  tnem.  There  seems  to 
be  no  condition  of  humanity  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  improve- 
ment, in  these  days  of  discovery,  study,  experiment  and  progress. 
Even  the  idiotic  are  made  much  less  dependent,  and  their  existence 
rendered  endurable.  The  insane  are  cared  for  with  less  harshness 
from  year  to  year,  as  men  engaged  in  the  work  put  to  the  test  new 
modes  of  treating  and  caring  for  them;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind  actually  become  scholars,  almost  as  though  no  afflic- 
tion had  fallen  upon  them.  The  world  is  blest  with  many  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  all  these 
afflicted  classes,  but  as  our  population  increases,  more  and  more 
such  men  and  women  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand.  They  will 
be  found.  Generous-hearted  men  and  women,  full  of  sympathy  for 
suffering  humanity,  will  come  to  the  rescue,  ready  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  needs  of  the  weak  and  suffering. 

We  have  in  this  country,  my  friends,  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  classes  I  have  named.  They  call  loudly  upon  us  for 
care,  attention  and  training,  and  I  am  proud  to  feel  and  to  say  that 
our  people  all  over  this  land  are  giving  friendly  heed  to  the  call 
of  these  unfortunates,  possibly  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
nation,  though  all  civilized  nations  are  ^ving  more  attention  to  them 
than  in  the  past.  The  number  of  dependent  persons  in  this  country  is 
so  great  that  it  seems  almost  appalling,  and  calls  not  only  for  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  philanthropic  citizens,  but  states  and  governments 
are  callea  upon  to  build  and  maintain  an  increased  number  of  hospit- 
als and  institutions  of  learning  in  their  behalf.  This  great  number 
ought  also  to  impress  us  with  the  importance  of  inquiring  into  the 
causes  which  give  to  every  community  so  large  a  number  of  persons 
thus  affected,  and  of  adopting  measures,  if  any  can  be  found,  to  lessen 
their  number. 

I  am  gratified,  especially,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  this 
commonwealth  the  representatives  from  Canada.  You  are  our  neigh- 
bors. Philanthropists  know,  and  ought  to  know,  no  boundary  lines  of 
states  or  nations.  The  spirit  of  charity  reaches  out  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  governments,  great  or  small,  and  lifts  up  weak  and  suffering 
humanity  wherever  found. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  well  represented 
here,  will  be  found,  I  think,  fully  abreast  with  her  sister  states  in  all 
charitable  work.  We  have  hospitals  for  the  insane  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate over  two  thousand — one  of  which,  a  model  one — is  located  in 
this  city.  We  have  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  sufficient  to 
answer  the  needs  of  the  state ;  a  home  for'the  boys  and  girls  whose 
fathers  were  broken  down  in  health,  or  lost  their  lives  in  the  war 
for  the  Union;  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  also 
located  in  this  city,  and  this  institution,  in  which  you  are  assem- 
bled, an<l  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  a  model  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  care  and  instruction 
given  to  pupils  in  this  institution  are  remembered  with  gratitude  in 
thousands  of  families  in  the  state  and  country,  and  while  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  my  friend  in  charge  blush  by  anything  I  say  com- 
plimentary, yet  I  cannot  forego  the  privilege  of  saying  that  we  have 
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the  best  anperintendent  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  What  a  grand  triumph  it  is  to 
be  able  to  receive  a  beautiful  boy  or  girl  deaf  and  dumo  from  its 
mother  and  father,  whose  hearts  swell  with  sympathy,  love  and 
anguish  because  of  its  hapless  condition,  and  place  it  in  an  insti- 
tution like  this  and  educate  it  to  read  and  write  and  think,  and  to 
become  a  joy  to  those  parents  who  had  no  power,  with  all  their 
love  and  aifection,  to  bring  about  such  glorious  results. 

The  subject  of  education  generally  is  receiving  more  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  than  ever  before.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent traits  of  our  character  as  a  nation  to-day,  is  a  disposition  to 
encourage  education.  It  it  the  recognized  duty  of  the  state  to  ed- 
ucate the  children,  and  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  for  it.  The  essen- 
tial element  of  free  government  is  intelligence.  Free  government, 
free  schools,  free  thought,  are  favorable  to  the  material  prosperity  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  our  national  congress  is  disposed  to  consider  the  import- 
ance of  making  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  every 
part  of  our  land. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time 
longer  by  any  general  remarks  upon  this  great  subject,  in  which  I 
know  you  are  interested,  and  about  which  I  am  sure  you  know  very 
much  more  than  I  do. 

I  trust  your  stay  in  this  city  and  state  will  be  pleasant,  and  that 
your  deliberations  here  will  be  profitable  to  each  of  you  and  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  President — Yovr  Excellency:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
permitted,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  convention,  to  make  a 
response,  even  though  it  rise  not  to  the  occasion,  to  the  warm  and 
sympathetic  welcome  which  you  have  given  to  the  members  of  this 
convention.  As  you  have  said,  we  come  from  all  sections  of  this 
country,  and  also  from  the  neighboring,  sister  country  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  We  come  from  sequestered  walks;  we  come 
from  a  work  that  is  sometimes  depressing  and  wearisome,  in  con- 
nection with  which  there  are  occasional  discouragements— discour- 
agement even,  sometimes  and  in  some  quarters,  from  misguided  official 
interference.  We  come  here,  weary — perchance,  many  of  us  with 
years  of  patient,  quiet  work  in  our  own  limited  sphere,  and  when 
we  reach  this  atmosphere,  when  we  are  met  by  this  warm  welcome, 
given  in  the  name  of  this  great  commonwealth,  and  see  renewed 
evidences  of  so  large  and  generous  a  spirit  as  is  here  manifested, 
and  as  has  been  manifested  for  more  than  a  generation  in  this  rich 
state  towards  the  class  in  which  we  are  interested — as  we  come 
here,  I  say,  and  are  received  in  this  spirit  of  warmth,  geniality  and 
appreciation,  our  spirits,  weary  though  they  be,  rise  within  us,  and 
we  have  here  that  love,  comfort,  blessing  and  benediction  which  far 
exceeds  even  what  may  be  your  most  earnest  wishes.  And  for  all 
this,  your  Excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion, 1  heartily  thank  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  your  Excellency,  to  us,  to  know  that  in  this  great 
state,  which  stands  in  the  fore-front  of  everything  that  is  high  and  noble 
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and  progressiye  in  our  land,  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart  has 
received  no  detriment.  It  has  been  here  appreciated,  and  here  sus- 
tained, and  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  other  places  of 
unfavorable  action,  or  that  which  discourages  and  deters  and  inter- 
feres and  pulls  down,  we  may  turn  with  pride  and  satisfaction  and 
say,  ''Here  stands  an  example  which  every  state  may  well  strive 
to  imitate."  Your  Excellency,  I  need  not  prolong  words.  We  are 
men  and  women  of  action  rather  than  of  words.  We  have  work  be- 
fore us,  and  we  strive  to  do  that  work  better  than  before.  We  most 
heartily  thank  you  for  the  welcome  we  have  received. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gillett,  Governor  Cullom,  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines 
and  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer  were  made  honorary  members  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Wines  came  upon  the  platform  and  was  introduced  by  the 
president,  who  said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  my  old  friend,  Bev. 
F.  H.  Wines,  who  has  taken  so  great  an  interest,  as  many  are 
are  aware,  in  preserving  the  records  and  in  completing,  perfecting 
and  publishing  the  statistics  which  will  show  to  the  world  what  we 
have  been  and  what  we  are  doing.  He  needs  no  introduction  from 
me,  for  his  labors  make  him  well  known  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Wines — I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President,  for  your 
kind  introduction.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  I  do  not  need  any 
introduction  to  the  superintendents  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  in  this  country.  Those  of  them  whom 
I  do  not  know  personally,  I  know  through  my  correspondence  with 
them  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Census  Office.  I  am  afraid  my  let- 
ters have  impressed  some  of  them  as  they  did  a  county  clerk  in 
one  of  the  southern  states,  wh)  replied  substantially  as  follows: 
''I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  Tenth  Census,  and  for  its 
able  superintendent,  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  also  for  his  convivial  asso- 
ciates, Wines  and  Porter.  (Porter  was  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt  and  taxation).  I  have  answered 
every  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  have 
told  all  that  I  know  and  all  that  I  don't  know  (about  a  long  list 
of  topics  which  he  named).  But  I  am  a  man  witn  a  large  family, 
a  small  salary,  and  no  allowance  for  extra  clerk-hire,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  about  time  that  this  thing  should  stop. 

Brother,  I  have  done  my  best; 
I  .iih  tired,  let  me  rest. 

But  I  do  not  come  to  you  this  morning  as  the  representative  of 
the  Census  Office.  That,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  later. 
In  seconding  the  welcome  of  the  governor,  in  my  capacity  as  an 
officer  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  identified  more  or  less  closely  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  institution  during  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  I  can  tell  you  that  in  no  state  which  you 
may  visit  will  you  receive  a  more  sincere  and  hearty  welcome  than  here 
— not  only  from  the  superintendent  and  officers  of  the  institution, 
but  from  the  people  of  Jacksonville  and  the  entire  state,  who  are 
glad  that  you  have  chosen  this  as  the  place  for  your  deliberations. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  interest  in  your  work  is  merely  official. 
When  sitting  at  lunch  with   Dr.  Peet,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  resi- 
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dence  at  Fanwood,  he  asked  me  how  I  came  to  have  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  deaf  mutes  and  their  education.  I  said  to  him,  that 
I  could  not  tell.  But  I  believe  that  it  must  be  hereditary — that  is, 
if  a  man  can  inherit  a  taste  or  propensity  &om  his  uncle.  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  Mr.  President,  (exhibiting  them)  two  volumes  of  manu- 
script sermons  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  0.  Stansbury.  Mr.  Stansbury 
was  associated  with  your  honored  father,  (addressing  the  President, 
Dr.  Gallaudet),  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Hartford ;  and  he  was  also  connected,  as  Dr.  Feet  will  tell 
you,  with  the  institution  in  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  teacher.  He  did  not  remam  very  long  in  either  of  the  insti- 
tutions, but  his  sister,  Mary  Stansbury,  who  was  associated  with  him 
in  teaching,  in  New  York,  spent  many  years  of  her  life  there,  where, 
I  beheve,  her  memory  is  still  cherished.  This  Mr.  Stansbury  was 
my  grandfather's  brother,  and  the  sermons  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  have  come  into  my  possession  through  my  mother.  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  present  one  of  these  volumes  to  Dr.  Peet,  and 
the  other  to  Prof.  Williams,  in  order  that  they  may  be  placed  upon 
the  shelves  of  the  libraries  of  the  two  institutions,  respectively,  at 
Hartford  and  New  York.  Mr.  Stansbury  was  a  man  whose  personal 
history  would  interest  you,  if  I  could  give  it.  I  do  not  know  it  in 
full.  I  have  only  heard  it  in  part.  I  believe  that  at  Hartford 
he  was  not  very  well  contented,  partly  on  account  of  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, partly  because  of  his  coming  from  New  York  into  Connecti- 
cut, and  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  division  of  authority 
between  the  principal  and  steward.  At  all  events  he  left  there  and 
went  to  New  York.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  published  reports 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  teacher  there.  Yet  I  think  he  should  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance,  first,  because  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States ;  and  second,  because,  at 
that  early  tlay,  he  had  sufficient  force  of  character  and  independ- 
ence of  opinion  not  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  French  method 
of  teaching,  and  without  instruction  from  any  one,  he  himself 
attempted  to  introduce  the  articulation  method  into  the  New  York 
Institution.  To  this  extent,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age  upon  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  this  hearing.  I  know  many  of 
these  gentlemen.  Several  of  them  I  have  visited  in  their  institu- 
tions. Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  say  one  thing  more.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  this  year,  the  President  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities,  an  organization  in  which  we  desire  very  earnestly  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  principals  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf. 
The  governor  has  referred  to  the  visitors  from  Canada.  We  are 
glad  to  see  them  here.  But  for  myself,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel 
like  extending  a  very  special  and  cordial  invitation  to  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  institutions  in  the  southern  states  to  attend  the 
next,  annual  session  of  the  Conference,  at  Louisville.  We  go  there 
next  year  in  order  to  show  our  interest  in  benevolent  and  reforma- 
tory work  in  the  south,  and  for  the  special  purpose  of  securing  the 
enlistment  and  co-operation  of  southern  men  and  women  with  us 
m  our  efforts   to  improve  the  character  of  benevolent  work   in  all 
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parts  of  this  land.  I  therefore  ask  gentlemen  who  are  here  to-day 
from  the  south  to  exert  themselves  to  see  that  there  is  a  creditable 
representation  from  the  southern  states  at  Louisville. 

Dr.  Gillbtt — All  members  of  the  convention  have  noticed  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  doorway  the  fine  maps  which  face  each  side  of 
the  hall,  and  those  that  have  visited  the  library  have  also  seen 
several  hundred  volumes  [that  have  been  sent  to  the  institution 
from  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  who  has  designated  the  hbrary  of 
this  institution  as  the  depository  of  public  documents  for  the  thir- 
teenth congressional  district.  He  is  one  of  our  best  friends.  I 
would  solicit  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  Hon.  William  M. 
Springer. 

The  President — I  was  about  to  say  that  I  need  no  introduction 
to  Mr.  Springer.  Before  introducing  him  to  you  as  a  friend  >n  Illinois 
to  deaf  and  dumb  education,  I  beg  to  add,  that  we  claim  him  in 
Washington  as  a  friend  of  deaf  and  dumb  education  there, 
especiaUy  of  our  college,  as  evidenced  by  his  warm  and  hearty  and 
effective  support  of  our  coUege. 

Mb.  Spbinoeb  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
occupying  the  position  which  the  governor  occupies  and  of  wel- 
commg  you  to  this  institution  in  an  official  way,  or,  as  is  said  in  one 
of  the  .comic  plays,  ''office-ally,"  but  I  can  extend  to  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  this  city  as  an  old  settler  in  this  place,  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  The  gover- 
nor never  knew  that  before,  and  I  have  never  told  it  before.  It  is 
one  of  the  secrets  I  have  kept.  I  was  founder  of  this  Institution 
in  this  way:  I  hauled  the  brick  and  lime  and  lumber  that  made 
it.  I  was  one  of  the  boys  and  men  who  did  the  work.  In  that 
sense  of  the  word  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  I  contributed  a  little  to  the  blind  and 
the  insane  asylums  in  the  same  way. 

My  duties  have  called  me  to  another  field.  We  have  no  such 
great  institution  as  this  to  foster,  but  I  do  not  know  but  it  is 
second  if  not  running  abreast  of  it.  The  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Washington,  over  which  your  honored  president  pre- 
sides, I  have  great  pleasure  in  visiting,  from*  time  to  time,  to  see 
the  work  which  is  done.  When  I  remember  that  this  distinguished 
father  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  world,  I  am  very  glad 
to  meet  him  here  co-operating  in  this  great  work. 

I  was  thinking,  while  the  governor  was  speaking,  how  it  would 
do  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  to  be  a  candidate  for  congress. 
In  our  educational  institutions  they  are  getting  as  many  advan- 
tages  of  learning  as  those  who  can  speak  and  hear,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  were  many  advantages  that  you  might  have. 
Especially  as  a  member  of  congress  you  could  be  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  passion,  deaf  to  calumniators,  deaf  to  the  corrupt  influence 
of  the  lobby. 

That  vice  of  official  selfishness  which  would  draw  a  man  away 
from  his  official  duties,  or  convert  that  great  channel  of  legislation 
into  a  means  of  official  gain  for  corrupt  offices  of  government,  he 
would  not  hear;  and,  when  he  came  home  to  his  constituents  and 
could  see   the  great   fountain   and   source  of  power,    he  could  be 
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silent  and  view  it  with  awe  and  wonder  and  admiration;  so  that  I 
invite  you  gentlemen,  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  to  look  upon  this 
not  as  one  of  the  fields  from  which  you  are  excluded,  but  as  one  to 
which  you  may  enter  in  the  highest  sense.  We  are  making  as 
much  progress  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  in  other 
branches  of  science.  I  was  just  thinking  how  much  had  been 
accomplished  in  this  respect  since  I  came  to  Illinois.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  there  were  few  institutions  such  as  this,  and  it  cost  as 
much  to  bring  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  JacksonviUe  from  remote 
parts  of  the  state  and  take  him  home  again  as  now  is  equal  to  a 
whole  year's  tuition.  Such  was  the  imperfect  means  of  communi- 
cation at  that  time.  Now  we  have  a  railroad  running  through 
every  man's  farm,  almost,  picking  up  these  children  and  bringing 
them  here  at  reasonable  expense ;  and  all  the  other  means  of  inter- 
communication and  education,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  by 
which  you  can  speak  and  hear  the  voice,  if  you  can  speak  and  hear 
at  all.  While  all  these  things  are  going  on  in  science  and  art, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  We  have  ceased  to  speak  of  this  institution  as  a  char- 
ity. I  think  that  time  has  gone  by.  [By  Dr.  Gillett — "All  gone 
by."]  We  should  speak  of  it  as  a  school,  as  a  college.  It  is  no 
more  a  charity  than  the  common  schools  that  are  planted  for  the 
education  of  people  who  cannot  be  educated  in  any  other  way. 
Inventive  genius  comes  forward  to  aid  you  in  the  work,  and  I 
expect  to  see  the  time — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  see  it,  but 
somebody  will — when  a  machine  will  be  invented  by  which  the 
deaf  can  hear  and  the  dumb  can  speak.  [Dr.  Gillett — "We  have 
that  now."]  And,  finally,  we  may  reach  the  time  when  some  man 
who  has  a  genius  of  invention  will  come  to  the  front  and  put  eyes 
in  the  blind,  so  that  they  can  see  as  well  as  we.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  done  since  we  have  got  the  telephone  and  the  tele- 
graph, but  you  may  at  least  look  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
those  blessing  which  a  great  and  bountiful  government  can  secure 
to  you  as  well  as  others. 

I  am  happy  to  be  associated  with  these  people  in  the  capacity  in 
which  I  am,  and  I  frequently  find  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  often  pride  (for  a  man  in  my  position  might  have  pride), 
when  I  look  upon  these  vast  prairies  and  this  intelligent,  indus- 
trious and  wealthy  people  and  realize  that  they  have  entrusted  a 
part  of  their  sovereign  power  into  my  hands  to  be  wielded  and  exer- 
cised in  their  interest,  and  when  I  realize  that  this  portion  of  the 
country  has  most  of  the  material  resources  which  go  to  make  up  a 
great  and  happy  and  civilized  community,  I  feel  just  pride  in  the 
reflection  that  this  people  has  chosen  me  to  so  honorable  a  position. 
My  friends,  those  particularly  from  the  United  States  and  those  in 
the  Canadas,  who  have  come  here,  I  am  proud  that  we  have  such  a 
country  to  show  you,  such  a  city  to  which  to  welcome  you.  We  are  will- 
ing to  show  our  schools,  not  only  to  you  but  to  the  world,  not  to  ask 
you,  in  any  spirit  of  selfishness  and  pride,  to  emulate  our  example, 
but  to  show  you  that  we  are  at  least  abreast  with  the  enterprise 
and  civilization  of  the  age  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
people  of  our  state. 
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And  so  far  as  we  have  charge  of  the  institution  of  this  kind  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  has  been  my  pride  that,  in  the  ^eat 
work  which  is  doing,  I  have  the  power  to  vote  a  portion  of  the 
money  for  the  support  of  that  institution;  and  I  have  never  with- 
held a  dollar  that  the  doctor  wanted,  and  if  he  comes  for  more  I 
am  ready  to  give  it.  I  know  he  knows  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I 
do  not  assume  to  exercise  a  supervisory  agency  over  his  work.  We 
have  selected  a  competent  man  and  he  knows  what  he  wants,  and 
knows  how  much  it  costs,  and  when  he  sends  in  his  bills,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  vote  them  without  question.  We  cannot 
put  our  monev  to  better  uses  than  to  educate  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  education  of  any  other  equal  number  of  people.  It  is 
the  cause  of  national  education  in  which  you  are  engaged,  — the 
education  of  all  the  people,  leaving  out  none.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  educate  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  those  who  can 
get  along  best  without  education,  and  call  that  doing  our  whole 
duty.  We  never  shall  have  done  our  whole  duty  until  every  man 
of  sound  mind  is  taught  to  read  and  write  and  understand  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  institutions,  and  made  competent  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  and  functions  of  citizens  of  a  free  republic. 
To  that  education  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  it  has  jurisdiction,  invite  all  our  people.  I  congratulate  you, 
my  friends,  who  are  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  you  have  gone  forth  and  gathered  in  all  the  unfortunates  who 
cannot  get  education  in  the  common  schools  and  invited  them  to 
come  and  be  educated  as  well  as  the  rest.  It  is  not  only  a  work 
of  charity,  but  a  work  of  duty,  and  in  doing  it  you  are  not  only 
serving  these  people,  who  are  your  pupils,  but  serving  the  great 
interests  of  popular  government,  which  requires  that  the  people 
should  have  a  competent  conception  of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and 
beg  pardon  for  consuming  so  much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Dr.  Notes — I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  for  a  moment 
or  two  while  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  former  citizen  of 
Illinois.  Finding  so  many  large-hearted  men  in  this  state,  in  an 
early  day  his  sympathies  and  interest  reached  out  into  the  large 
northwest.  He  knew  he  left  the  interest  in  Illinois  in  good  hands, 
and  went  into  that  far  country.  I  have  great  pleasure  m  introduc- 
ing to  you  the  man  who,  if  not  now  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Minnesota,  has  a  right  to  be  called  the  pioneer  and  father  of  the 
institutions  located  at  Faribault,  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  the  gentleman  on  my 
right  hand,  who  has  been  on  the  board  of  trustees  almost  from  the 
beginning,  Hon.  B.  A.  Mott.  Mr.  President,  my  friend  Mott  seldom 
makes  a  mistake. 

Mb.  Mott  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

I  have  been  hardly  an  hour  in  your  city  and  did  not  sleep  last 
night.  I  have  no  speech,  and  perhaps  you  are  glad  of  that.  I  have 
a  great  interest,  as  Mr.  Noyes  nas  said,  in  this  work;  and  while  the 
governor  was  addressing  you,  I  was  wondering  why  I  was  inter- 
ested. I  think  it  must  be  because  I  was  a  New  York  baby,  an 
Illinois  boy  and  a  Minnesota  man. 
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Forty-seven  years  ago  the  old  schooner  Ansterlitz  landed  me,  a 
fatherless  boy,  on  your  shores.  I  walked  over  to  Galesborg,  and 
*  finally  went  into  the  northwest,  and  we  started  oar  schools.  We 
had  no  idea  what  we  were  doing.  I  was  first  commissioner  and 
director.  God  helped  us  and  man  helped  us,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  learned.  Perhaps  it  will  suggest  something.  Never 
distrust  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  Best  your  institutions  se- 
curely upon  them  with  faith  and  you  are  safe.  But  don't  try  to 
fool  the  people.  Don't  tell  them  you  can  build  a  hundred  thousand 
dollar  building  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Tell  them  frankly  what 
the  building  will  cost,  and  they  will  give  it  to  you;  but  if  you  ask 
them  two  or  three  times  for  money,  the  people  get  ugly,  and  then 
you  say  'Hhe  people  are  kicking  up  a  muss."  The  i>eople  can 
always  be  trusted. 

One  thing  more.  There  was  an  old  fellow  way  back  in  the  old 
times — I  tMnk  they  call  him  Narcissus — who  fell  in  love  with  his 
own  image.  Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves,  and  get  inflated  with 
our  own  image  reflected  in  these  institutions.  We  all  have  a  little 
human  nature,  and  so  we  want  to  be  a  little  cautious. 

Permit  me  to  say  one  thing  more :  Cherish  the  best  of  relations, 
working  relations,  friendly  relations,  with  your  several  boards  of 
directors,  for  they  have  no  easy  place.  They  stand  between  your 
institutions  and  the  people.  As  a  rule  I  believe  they  would  be  glad 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  institutions ;  but  they  are  agents  of 
the  people  and  using  the  people's  money.  These  boards  are  pretty 
good  thmgs — ^if  the  institution  succeeds  the  superintendent  gets  all 
the  credit,  and  if  it  fails,  well,  you  have  somebody  unon  whom  you 
can  put  the  blame,  and  it  is  all  right.  I  said  I  would  not  make  a 
speech,  and  I  will  not:  but  while  the  governor  was  speaking,  and 
Mr.  Wines,  this  came  into  my  head:  "In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  What  a  thing  creation  is!  The  gov- 
ernor told  you  that  you  were  creating  citizens.  The  thousands  of 
deaf  and  dumb  all  over  the  land  never  would  be  citizens  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  but  for  the  establishment  and  success  of 
these  institutions.  We  have  three  in  our  place,  and,  strange  enough, 
we  have  local  boards  and  separate  boards  for  each  institution;  and 
yet  the  same  men  form  the  boards  for  the  institutions  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  imbecile,  and  all  are  in  our  town.  In 
ten  minutes  the  boards  can  get  together,  and  we  have  most  blessed 
relations  with  the  superintenaents.  If  you  come  to  Faribault,  come 
and  see  our  institution.  We  are  proud  of  it.  You  may  sing  halle- 
lujahs to  your  superintendent,  Dr.  Gillett,  and  he  deserves  it  all ;  but 
if  you  want  a  matched  team,  we  have  got  his  mate  at  Faribault. 
Gome  and  see  our  blind  institution.  It  has  the  noblest  little  hero — 
he  graduated  at  Carlton  college — at  its  head.  Come  and  see  Dr. 
Knight,  son  of  old  Dr.  Knight ;  and  if  that  is  too  high,  come  to  my 
house. 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  paper  in  order  was  by  Prof. 
Job  Williams : 


WHAT  DEAF-MUTE  EDUCATION  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  OWES  TO  THE  AMBBI- 

CAN  ASTLUM  AND  ITS  EABLY  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  first  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  at  Hartford,  Gt.,  are  too  familiar  to 
this  audience  to  call  for  reetition  here.  Nor  do  I  need  to  recall  how 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  providentially  forced  to  adopt  the  sign  method  of 
instruction,  which,  modified  and  improved,  has  been  employed  in 
nearly  all  of  our  institutions,  and  has  proved  itself  the  most  valuable 
assistant  to  the  instructors  of  deaf-mutes  which  has  ever  yet  been 
discovered. 

As  the  ^and  monarch  of  France  said,  ''I  am  the  State,"  so  it 
may  be  said  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  especially  during  the  early 
years  of  the  American  Asylum,  He  was  the  Institution.  I  do  not 
forget  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Laurent  Clerc,  which  made  him  will- 
ing to  leave  his  home  and  his  friends,  to  dwell  among  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  of  whose  language  he  knew  nothing,  that  he  might 
benefit  nis  kind.  Nor  do  I  fail  to  remember  how  valuable  his  serv- 
ices were  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  through 
his  complete  knowledge  of  the  sign  Jangukge  and  his  familiarity  with 
Sicard's  method  of  instruction,  with  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  at 
that  time  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance.  For  a  time,  in  this  one 
thing,  Mr.  Glerc  was  a  teacher  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  the  pupil ;  but  the 
pupu  soon  outgrew  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Clerc  was  clear,  forcible,  eloquent  in  the  use  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Gallaudet,  not  a  whit  behind  in  any  of  these  qualities, 
far  surpassed  him  in  breadth  of  thought  and  in  keen  penetration 
into  the  genius  of  the  sign  language.  Mr.  Clerc  could  use  Bicard's 
signs  and  methods  of  instruction  with  animation,  accuracy  and  skill. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  could  use  them  as  foundations  on  which  to  build 
something  better.  He  modified  and  adapted  signs  and  methods  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  English  language,  of  which  he  was  a  rare  mas- 
ter. When  there  was  any  question  as  to  how  best  to  express  in 
signs  the  meaning  of  any  word  under  discussion,  Mr.  Clerc  was  often 
appealed  to  for  Sicard's  sign  of  the  idea,  but  unless  this  corres- 
ponded to  Mr.  Gallaudet*s  understanding  of  it  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  he  never  hesitated  to  modify  or  reject  it  entirely,  in 
a  very  short  time  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was 
the  filial  authority  in  signs  as  well  as  in  method  of  instruction.  For 
some  years,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Clerc  gave  sign  lessons  to  new  teachers 
and  those  who  came  from  other  states  to  learn  the  sign  language; 
but  this  was  because  Mr.  Gallaudet's  hands  were  too  full  of  the  ardu- 
ous duties  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  enterprise 
to  allow  of  his  undertaking  this  special  work.  It  was  a  way  in 
which  Mr.  Gallaudet  could  relieve  his  over- burdened  hands  and  brain, 
by  furnishing  a  competent  substitute,  and  at  the  same  time  favor 
his  friend,  Mr.  Clerc,  by  increasing  his  income. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  had  a  genius  for  signs.  He  studied  them  critically. 
What  he  had  already  acquired  was  only  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  to  make  still  further  advances.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and 
he  was  constantly  questioning  and  experimenting,  and  every  new 
idea  wrought  out  was  at  once  brought  into  active  service.  Mr.  Clerc 
was  opposed  to  changes  and  innovations.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  with  a 
broader   view   and   a   stronger  grasp,  welcomed   everything   which 
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promised  improvement.  Yet  they  worked  on  harmoniously,  each  fur- 
nishing aid  to  the  other.  Mr.  Clere  taught  signs  to  the  new  teachers. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  showed  their  philosophy  and  inspired  the  new  teachers 
with  something  of  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
by  his  keen  insight  quickened  their  perceptions.  Mr.  Glerc  was  the 
drill-master,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  the  teacher. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  work,  Mr.  Gallaudet  recognized  the  difiSculties 
in  the  way  of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  and  the  need  of  employing  able 
men  as  teachers.  No  mere  drill-masters  were  needed,  but  the  cause, 
in  order  to  secure  the  highest  success,  demanded  men  having  minds 
well  disciplined  and  thoroughly  furnished — minds  broadened  by  a 
liberal  education  and  trained  by  classical  study  to  examine  language 
critically,  that  thus  thoroughly  understanding  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage themselves,  they  would  be  better  able  to  assist  others  in  master- 
ing its  difficulties.  In  this  policy  of  employing  only  men  of  marked 
ability,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  sustained  by  an  enlightened  board  of 
directors.  Yale  College  being  near  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  being 
a  graduate  of  that  institution,  many  of  the  early  teachers  were 
naturally  selected  from  its  graduating  classes.  Invariably  they  were 
men  of  high  standing,  who  would  have  made  their  mark  in  any  pro- 
fession, in  corroboration  of  this,  we  have  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  William  C.  Woodbridge,  afterwards  so  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  common  school  geographies  of  that  time, 
and  the  originator  of  the  pioneer  Journal  of  Education,  a  standard 
authority  in  educational  matters ;  of  Isaac  Orr,  an  inventive  genius, 
and  a  man  of  practical  affairs,  and  of  remarkable  nervous  energy, 
but  who  used  it  with  such  lavish  waste  that  he  soon  broke  down 
his  health  from  over-work  in  the  school-room,  as  Mr.  Woodbridge 
had  previously  ruined  his ;  and  both,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education,  were  compelled  to  retire  early  from  the  pro- 
fession; of  Louis  Weld,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  long  and 
eminent  service  in  it,  terminated  only  with  his  death;  of  William 
W.  Turner,/\Vho,  after  forty-two  years  of  arduous  labor,  retired,  full 
of  honors,  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  leisure  in  his  declining  years, 
whose  interest  in  the  cause,  though  he  is  now  more  than  four  score 
years  of  age,  has  not  abated,  nor  has  the  iire  of  his  enthusiasm 
burned  out,  and  whose  full  and  accurate  memory  is  the  sufficient 
authority  for  many  of  the  statements  of  this  article,  which  are  be- 
yond the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer;  of  Harvey  P.  Peet,  for 
whose  indomitable  energy  nothing  less  than  the  Empire  State  could 
afford  sufficient  scope;  of  Horatio  N.  Brinsmade,  a  man  of  rare 
ability  and  of  effective  service,  whose  retirement  after  nine  years  of 
labor  was  a  great  loss  to  the  profession ;  of  the  scholarly  Bockwell ;  of 
David  E.  Bartlett,  the  peerless  pantomimist,  the  sympathizing  friend  of 
every  deaf-mute,  the  cheering  influence  of  whose  earnestness,  purity 
and  piety  lives  in  many  a  heart  to-day.  These  all  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gallaudet  and  partook  of  his  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 

The  generation  of  teachers  who  followed  these  were  in  every  way 
fitted  to  be  their  successors — a  galaxy  not  less  brilliant.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  Luzerne  Rae,  Joseph  D.  Tyler,  Samuel  Porter,  Collins  Stone, 
Jared  A.  Ayers,  Henry  B.  Camp,  Lucius  H.  Woodruff,  each  brought 
honor  to  the  profession  and  was  honored  in  it.  All  were  men  of  earnest 
purpose,  singularly  devoted  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
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Theirs  was  no  merely  perfunctory  discharge  of  duties,  but  time  and 
labor  were  given  anstintedly  to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused, 
and  to-day  we  are  all  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  useful  laoors. 

The  mental  activity  of  these  men,  and  their  desire  to  forward  in 
every  way  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  to  study  it  in  all  its 
bearings  and  to  establish  it  on  a  broad  basis,  called  into  life  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  They  sustained  it,  almost 
unaided,  through  its  first  volume,  supplied  an  editor  for  it  through 
twelve  volumes,  and  they  and  their  successors  have  always  done 
their  full  proportion  of  the  work  of  sustaining  it. 

Assisted,  as  we  have  said,  by  a  corps  of  thoroughly  educated  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Gallaudet  set  himself  to  the  task  of  arranging,  modifying  and 
adapting  Sicard's  methods  of  instruction  to  the  requirements  of  the 
English  language.  To  this  end  he  was  accustomed  to  gather,  in 
stated  meetings  for  the  discussion  and  improvement  of  the  sign 
lan^age,  his  bearing  teachers,  and  them  alone,  Mr.  Gierc's  physical 
and  intellectual  limitations  and  prejudices  to  some  extent  unfitting 
him  for  such  broad  and  liberal  discussion  of  the  somewhat  too 
mechanical  methods  of  his  former  friend  and  master. 

It  was  in  these  meetings  that  the  sign  language  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  were  so  rapidly  modified,  developed  and  improved. 
There  was  untiring  effort  to  make  the  medium  of  instruction  as  per- 
fect as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
sign  language  was  ever  more  effectively  used  than  by  those  early 
teachers.  What  they  wrought  out  with  infinite  pains  has  been  handed 
down  to  lighten  the  labors  of  every  sign  teacher  in  the  land  from 
that  day  to  this.  Those  teachers'  meetings  moulded  the  sign  sys- 
tem of  this  land  and  through  it  that  of  the  whole  country — a  sys- 
tem which  even  at  that  early  day  had  been  so  differentiated  from 
all  the  other  systems  as  to  be  known  as  the  American  system. 

After  four  years  of  training  in  the  American  Asylum  Mr.  Weld 
carried  it  to  Philadelphia  and  established  it  there.  Mr^  Peet  trans- 
planted it  to  the  New  York  Institution,  after  eight  years  of  labor  at 
Hartford.  Here  came  Mr.  Hubbell,  from  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Jacobs,  from 
Kentucky,  to  carry  it  back  to  their  respective  states.  From  this 
place  went  Mr.  Tyler  to  Virginia,  to  introduce  the  system  there. 
And  so,  directly,  and  much  more  indirectly,  the  influence  spread  and 
continued  to  spread  over  the  land.  It  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  a  former  teacher  of  the 
American  Asylum  the  American  system  of  instruction  was  adopted 
in  at  least  two  of  the  English  institutions — those  at  Birmingham 
and  Exeter— as  early  as  1829. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum,  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  the  British  and  European  schools  to  spend  six 
months,  or  a  year  even,  in  memorizing  single  words,  and  instruction 
in  language  was  long  delayed,  and  much  precious  time  was  nearly 
wasted.  One  of  the  earliest  improvements  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  was,  in  his  own  words,  "to 
lead  the  pupil,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
construction  of  phrases  and  sentences  and  to  the  perusal  of  books 
written  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  style ;  "  and  a  very  valuable  series 
of  such  books  expressly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
prepared  by  him  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor.    The  principla 
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thns  early  established  and  ever  since  universally  practised  in  the 
schools  of  this  country  has  been  of  untold  value  to  the  generations 
of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  therein.  It  vitalized  language  and 
changed  a  dry  task  into  a  work  of  ever-increasing  delight. 

One  other  improvement  in  deaf-mute  instruction,  perhaps  the 
most  beneficent  improvement  ever  made  in  it,  was  the  giving  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the  sign  language,  thus  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  is  known,  enabling  teachers  to  conduct,  intelli- 
gently and  with  soul-inspiring  interest,  united  religious  worship 
with  their  pupils. 

When  we  recall  in  our  own  experience,  how  eagerly  the  young 
pupils  take  in  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  when  thus  presented, 
and  see  with  what  childlike  faith  they  receive  and  apply  them; 
when  we  remember  what  consolation  the  truths  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  h^ve  brought  to  many  of  these  ' 'children  of  silence" 
and  how  many  of  them  must  have  been  deprived  of  this  solace  but 
for  this  method  of  receiving  it,  we  can  realize,  in  some  degree, 
how  great  this  blessing  has  been  to  them.  Who  can  sum  up  its 
influence  ? 

in  order  to  secure  men  of  the  first  capacity  as  teachers,  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  liberal  salaries,  and,  though  the  directors  were 
cramped  in  their  means,  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  securing  this  prime  requisite  for  success,  but  met  the  case  in  the 
same  liberal  spirit  which  has  always  characterized  their  actions. 
The  policy  then  inaugurated  has  since  been  the  rule  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  high  standard  of  which  the  American  Asylum  set 
the  example  was  for  a  long  time  generally  followed  in  other  insti- 
tutions as  they  were  established  throughout  the  country,  though  of 
late  years  some  of  them  have  sadly  departed  from  this  principle, 
much  to  their  own  hurt,  and  their  positions  of  responsibility  have 
been  allowed  to  become  political  foot-balls,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
best  interests  of  those  for  whom  alone  they  should  exist. 

And  just  here  we  would  recall  the  good  example  of  the  Asylum 
at  Hartford  as  to  the  control  of  this  class  of  institutions.  At  the 
beginning  its  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  men  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  community — physicians,  lawyers  and  business 
men — and  these  were  appointed  for  life  and  with  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  which  might  occur  among  their  number.  Political  commo- 
tions never  disturb  it,  nor  do  frequent  changes  of  its  board  of  di- 
rection constantly  overturn  well-matured  plans.  Officers  and  teach- 
ers are  appointed  on  their  merits,  regardless  of  political  effects, 
and  are  retained  in  their  places  so  long  as  they  Jiu  them,  so  that 
their  only  anxiety  need  be  how  most  efficiently  to  discharge  their 
duties.  Would  that  all  the  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in 
the  land  could  have  imitated  this  model. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  American  Asylum  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  mechanical  trades  was  agitated.  Two  or  three  of 
the  earliest  pupils  who  were  men  grown,  had  already  acquired 
trades  before  entering  the  school.  One  was  a  full-fledged  cutler, 
another  a  shoe-maker,  and  a  third  a  cooper.  These  wished  to  con- 
tinue at  their  trades  out  of  school-hours,  and  facilities  to  do  so 
were  afforded  them.  Others,  seeing  these  at  work,  desired  to  be 
similarly   occupied^  so   these  skilled  workmen  became   teachers  of 
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their  fellow  pupils.  Oat  of  this  small  beginning  grew  the  idea  of 
giving  all  the  male  pupils  instruction  in  some  handicraft.  Plans 
were  matured,  and  as  early  as  1824  two  shops  had  been  erected 
and  pupils  were  learning  five  different  trades.  This  two-fold  system  was 
a  new  departure  in  school  instruction,  and  was  undertaken  with 
some  misgivings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  step  was  soon  proved  by 
its  success,  and  its  almost  universal  adoption  has  been  a  great 
benefaction  to  the  generations  of  pupils  who  have  been  trained  un- 
der it. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  American  Asylum, 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  sustained  by  private 
benevolence.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  had  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  seconded  Joy  the  board  of  directors,  *early 
took  the  ground  that  the  fact  of  deafness  did  not  deprive  a  child  of  its 
right  to  an  education  at  the  public  expense,  nor  relieve  the  public 
of  its  obligation  to  furnish  it.  Supposing  that  one  institution 
would  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  country,  application  was  made 
to  congress  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  school.  The 
claim  was  allowed,  and  a  grant  of  public  land  was  made,  the  sale 
of  which  would  supply  the  needed  funds.  The  policy  thus  inaugu- 
rated has  shed  its  beneficent  influence  on  all  the  mstitutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  land,  though 
us  the  great  number  of  this  class  of  pupils  became  known,  the 
support  of  them  very  properly  came  from  the  state  legislatures  in- 
stead of  the  general  government. 

In  every  new  philanthropic  enterprise  there  are  three  distinct 
stages  of  development  in  tnose  who  receive  its  benefits.  In  the 
first  stage  are  those  whose  minds  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  others  have  unselfishly  labored  in  their  behalf,  and  their 
hearts  go  out  in  lively  gratitude  to  them.  The  third  stage  embraces 
those  wnose  minds  have  been  so  broadly  developed  that,  while  they 
realize  that  the  ideal  has  not  been  reached  by  their  benefactors, 
they  yet  can  understand  the  difficulties  which  have  blocked  the 
way,  and  feel  deeply  grateful  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  these  diffi- 
culties, through  patient*  self-denyinff  labor  have  accomplished  so 
much.  Between  these  two  stages  lies  the  second,  in  which  are 
those  who  can  see  that,  though  they  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
they  yet  have  not  been  made  perfect;  that  no  miracles  have  been 
wrought  upon  them,  but  that  only  the  best  that  could  be  accom- 
plished under  human  limitations  has  been  done  for  them.  They 
see  so  clearly  the  failings  of  their  benefactors,  that  they  can  see 
nothing  of  their  success.  Their  hearts  are  so  full  of  complaint  that 
there  is  no  room  for  gratitude.  They  sting  the  bosom  which  has 
warmed  them  into  life.  This  triple  division  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  development  in  mind  and  character  is  so  generally  found  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  follows  a  law  of  human  nature.  Beturned 
missionaries  tell  us  that  they  find  it  among  those  whom  they  try 
to  lift  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  It  is  said  the  same  is  found 
true  by  those  who  are  trying  to  elevate  the  colored  race  in  the 
South.  And  indications  are  not  wanting  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  deny  its  existence  among  those  who  have  received  the  benefits 
of  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mb.  Gm>oBB  moved  to  adjourn. 
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Dr.  Gillett  stated  that  a  half  hour  remained  before  dinner-time, 
and  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Brock's  paper, 
read  earlier  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Gudger  withdrew  his  motion  to  adjourn. 

Dr.  Gillett  announced  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  evening  at  7  o'clock,  at  Prof.  Brock's  room,  for  con- 
sultation with  reference  to  the  principals'  conference  next  year  and 
the  year  after. 

Dr.  Gillett  proceeded:  I  did  not  think  to  have  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Prof.  Brock's  paper.  I  think  the  paper  involves 
a  great  amount  of  truth.  Its  propositions  are  so  self-evident  as  to 
seem  to  me  hardly  to  present  ground  for  argument.  I  had  hoped 
somebody  would  take  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  having  never 
heard  anybody  defend  the  opposite  of  the  paper.  It  would  be  very 
interesting,  if  any  one  has  views  on  the  opposite  side,  to  hear  what 
can  be  said.  Whatever  I  might  say  this  morning  would  simply 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge,  to  those  who  favor  the  other  side, 
to  come  on  and  present  what  defense  they  have  to  make  to  such 
anomalous  circumstances  as  seem  to  be  coming  into  vogue  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  No  one  has  defended  them  yet,  and  if  they 
are  right  they  ought  to  be  defended,  and  if  not  they  ought  to  be 
condemned.  The  paper  read  by  Prof.  Brock  does  call  for  special 
discussion.  At  present  I  shall  not  have  anything  further  to  say. 
There  are  others,  probably,  who  have  thought  upon  the  question 
more  than  I,  and  have  more  knowledge  of  the  practical  operations 
of  men  trying  to  manage  a  business  that  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about. 

Dr.  Pbet — I  thought  when  I  came  here  this  morning  I  should 
say  nothing,  but  there  are  three  circumstances  which  would  seem 
to  make  a  few  remarks  appropriate^  One  of  these  circumstances  is 
that  the  paper  on  experience  makes  some  very  practical  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  experience.  The  idea  of 
having  young  men  and  young  women,  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  take  such  a  position  of  intimate  association  with 
the  pupils  as  the  office  of  supervisor  implies,  whereby  they  may 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  minds,  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  with  the  conversational  signs  of  the 
deaf,  before  undertaking  to  instruct  them,  seems  to  be  an  admirable 
suggestion.  We  consider  this  office  of  supervisor  as  an  important 
school  for  the  teacher ;  and,  as  a  means  of  relieving  superintendents 
and  instructors,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  devices  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  a  practical  way  that  has 
been  made.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  portion  of  Prof.  Brock's 
admirable  paper. 

Another  reason  why  I  should  say  something  is,  that  the  name 
of  one  very  dear  to  me— my  father — has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  those  honored  names  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  paper  which  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Williams.  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  my  life  that  I  am  descended  from  one  of  the  early 
instructors  of  the  deaf. 

The  third  motive  for  speaking  is,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Stans- 
bury,  the  first  teacher  in  the  institution  in  New  York,  has  been 
mentioned,  and  that  I  am   the  honored  recipient,  in  behalf  of  the 
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library  of  the  institntion,  of  a  volume  of  his  mannscript  sennons 
from  Mr.  Wines.  I  consider  it  a  gift  which  will  be  received  by  our 
board  of  directors  with  great  gratitude.  His  name  is  one  that  is 
honored  in  the  annals  of  the  institution,  and  no  sketch  of  its  work 
has  been  written,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  its  early  history, 
in  which  the  name  of  Abraham  0.  Stansbury  has  not  held  a  posi- 
tion of  very  high  distinction.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May,  1818, 
that  this  fine,  benevolent  looking  man  took  his  seat  in  the  room 
which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  in  a 
building  on  the  ground  where  what  is  now  called  the  county 
court  house,  stands.  The  building  in  which  he  sat  has  since  been 
demolished,  and  has  given  place  to  a  great  and  magnificent  marble 

Eile.  In  this  room  were  assembled  five  deaf-mutes,  all  of  whom 
ave  died,  except  Mrs.  Totten,  who,  I  think,  was  at  one  time  matron 
of  the  institution  where  we  are  now  assembled.  She  is  still  living, 
an  intelligent,  accomplished,  weU  educated  woman,  a  striking  ex- 
ample at  her  advanced  age,  of  the  excellent  instruction  ^ven  in 
the  early  stages  of  deaf-mute  education.  The  work  which  Mr. 
Stansbury  did  was  foundation-work,  but  the  spirit  with  which  he 
entered  it  has  been  manifested  ever  since  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, and  I  think  that  there  is  no  institution  which  has  had 
more  feeling  of  earnest  sympathy  and  warm  affection  towards 
other  institutions  than  the  New  York  Institution,  and  I  attribute 
it,  to  some  extent,  to  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  was  its  first 
teacher. 

Mr.  Gudoer — I  did  not  anticipate  saying  anything  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  should  not  but  for  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Gillett.  I  cannot 
understand  what  he  means  by  his  challenge.  He  asks  for  some- 
body to  take  the  opposite  side.  I  only  mean  that  it  shall  not  be 
understood  by  the  silence  of  those  present  who  believe  in  a  differ- 
ent method,  that  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  paper  was  general. 
There  were  many  truths  in  it,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  in- 
structor in  any  institution  in  the  world  would  take  the  other  side. 
There  are  some  things,  however,  that  we  may  differ  upon,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  question.  I  did  not  suppose  anybody 
would  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  question  of  oral  instruction 
until  the  reading  of  the  paper  written  by  the  principal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Oral  School.  The  paper  this  morning  touched  only  incident- 
ally upon  oral  instruction. 

Dr.  Pert — I  did  not  discover  anything  in  the  paper  on  oral  in- 
struction.   I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  it  was  discovered. 

Prop.  Hammokd — I  think  probably  Dr.  Gillett  referred  to  one 
paper  and  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  was  thinking  of  the 
second  paper.  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  about  the  first 
paper  on  the  matter  of  supervision.  I  recollect  in  the  convention 
held,  in  1870,  in  Indianapolis,  therewas  an  able  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  Gillett,  in  which  he  says  that  monitorial  duties  are  best  per- 
formed by  teachers.  From  what  has  been  said  to-day,  I  should  be 
led  to  think  that  perhaps  he  has  changed  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
that.  I  want  some  information  on  that  subject.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  very  great  relief  to  a  teacher  not  to  have  charge  of 
pupils  out  of  school-hours.  When  a  teacher  has  given  his  best 
energies  to  a  class  daring  school-hours  he  has  probably  done  his 
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'dnty.  For  large  institutions  we  can  have  supervisors.  The  question 
in  my  mind  is,  whether  pupils  give  that  respectful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  supervisor  that  they  are  accustomed  to  do  to  those 
of  a  teacher;  or  whether  it  is  best  for  the  order  of  an  institution 
or  best  for  the  government  of  pupils. 

Prof.  B.  Mathisok — I  am  one  representing  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  an  institution  which,  I  believe,  is  the  fifth  largest  on 
the  continent  of  America.  It  has  been  said  to-day  (of  course  no 
one  will  take  exception)  that  experience  is  necessar^r  to  manage  an 
institution.  It  has  also  been  said  that  some  superintendents  have 
climbed  up  some  other  way  into  the  institutions  they  represent.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  climbed  up,  but  I  am  a  superintendent  who 
never  had  experience  as  a  teacher.  "Some  men  are  bom  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  and  others  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them."  Probably  I  am  one  of  the  latter;  I  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  me.  I  was  requested  by  the  government  of  Ontario  to  assume 
the  position.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  work;  it  was  en- 
tirely new ;  I  accepted  the  position  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  how- 
ever had  had  experience  in  other  charities — asylums  and  prisons — and 
I  went  there  with  the  determination  that  I  would  do  the  very  best, 
with  the  help  of  a  Higher  Power,  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  I  may  say  that  my  position  was  somewhat  antag- 
onized by  others  who  thought  they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  I 
had.  Probably  they  had.  I  was  willing  they  should  have  it.  I  did 
not  seek  it ;  but  being  appointed,  I  was  determined  to  do  everything 
I  could.  Our  government  found  that  imported  heads  of  institutions 
were  not  always  successful.  My  predecessor  from  the  United  States 
did  not  turn  out  well,  and  the  government  thought  they  would  raise  up 
a  young  Canadian  to  take  his  place.  I  have  found  since  I  came 
here  to  Jacksonville  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Every  one  has  been 
extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  among 
friends.  One  very  nice  lady  asked  me  if  I  were  really  a  Canadian, 
as  she  thought  I  looked  so  much  like  an  American.  I  said :  '*How 
does  a  Canadian  appear?"  "Well,"  she  replied,  "you  know  Cana- 
dians look  so  good  and  solid."  It  was  pretty  hard  on  me,  but 
equally  so  on  her  own  countrymen. 

As  to  experience,  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  it.  You  must 
have  experienced  teachers;  but  sometimes  there  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules.  I  claim  that,  perhaps,  I  am  an  exception.  When  I  was 
talking  to  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  this 
convention,  they  asked:  "How  long  have  you  been  superintendent?" 
I  replied :  "Three  years,  or  nearly  three."  They  asked :  "How  long  have 
you  taught?"  I  replied  that  I  had  "never  taught  at  all."  Well, 
that  was  enough;  tney  stopped  at  once.  I  found  that  some  have 
taught  ten  years  and  others  six,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  man  who 
had  taught  six  years  does  not  know  as  much  as  the  one  who  has 
taught  ten,  because  he  has  not  as  much  experience ;  but  I  have  found 
that  experience  sometimes  does  not  mean  judgment,  and  at  times 
does  not  mean  anything.  We  have  found  some  teachers  who 
claim  to  have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  but  do  very  little  work. 
I  knew  nothing  aoout  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  was  determined 
by  the  help  of  the  Most  High  to  achieve  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  an  acquaintance  with   their  modes  of   communication.    I 
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have  succeeded  very  well ;  but  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand one-tenth  part  of  what  I  ought  to  know,  to  be  a  good  superin- 
tendent. In  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  we  found  that  those 
persons  who  had  been  trained  in  thepublic  schools  as  teachers,  made 
good  teachers  in  our  institution.  We  have  one  or  two  teachers  who 
were  trained  on  the  American  side.  They  are  first-class  teachers, 
and  their  positions  are  permanent.  The  position  of  a  teacher  who 
gives  satisfaction  is  permanent,  and  his  pay  is  good,  though  I 
do  not  think  the  salaries  are  as  high  as   in    Illinois.      I    have    not 

fone  all  through  the  institutions  to  get  teachers,  as  Dr.  Gillett  has. 
have  not  got  the  salaries  for  them.  When  we  lose  a  teacher,  I 
generally  look  out  for  a  trained  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Two 
have  been  successful,  who  have  had  from  four  to  ten  years'  expe- 
rience in  speaking  schools.  We  give  them  the  second-year  class, 
and  if  they  have  any  grit  it  will  show  itself  there.  We  find  that 
after  new  teachers  have  been  in  it  three  months,  they  do  not 
think  they  know  as  much  as  when  they  commenced;  their  interest, 
however,  does  not  flag ;  but  that  is  the  kind  of  teachers  we  want, 
those  who  have  enthusiasm  and  interest.  When  all  the  places  of 
these  wise  men  who  are  here  to-day,  are  vacant,  the  young  men 
must  take  their  places.  I  expect  to  be  one  of  the  great  wise  men 
of  this  convention  in  the  coming  future.  Dr.  Gillett  is  not  going  to 
be  here  forever,  neither  is  Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  the  young  men  must 
take  their  places,  and  perhaps  the  convention  will  pot  look  down 
upon  us,  because  we  now  have  only  one  or  two  years'  experience.  We 
must  go  on  and  learn  all  we  can  in  the  mean-time.  I  contend  that 
we  should  bring  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  near  to  speaking  children 
as  possible.  They  are  not  to  be  a'  favored  class  at  all.  They 
should  be  held  responsible,  and  not  be  children  all  their  lives. 
Generally  they  go  into  the  world  as  if  they  were  dependent ;  they 
look  to  an  institution  forever  to  pilot  them  through  life.  The 
education  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  give  them  has  been  in  a 
new  direction.  I  do  nofc  wish  to  be  egotistical  or  to  reflect  upon  the 
former  management  of  our  institution,  for  before  I  took  it,  it  had 
been  in  charge  of  one  highly  respected  by  you.  At  the  same  time, 
according  to  public  reports,  it  did  not  show  very  favorable  results. 
We  would  look  for  such  results.  I  was  told  that  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory  and  I  was  expected  to  improve  upon  them,  if  I 
expected  to  remain  there.  I  intend  to  remain  there  and  put  the 
institution  on  a  good  basis.  We  immediately  prepared  a  course 
of  study,  and  this  has  been  sent  to  all  the  institutions.  As  it 
was  new  to  us,  you  will  perhaps  want  to  know  how  it  works. 
We  have  an  independent  examiner,  and  he  goes  through  every 
class  in  the  institution  and  I  accompany  him.  He  writes  the  ques- 
tions; the  examination  is  altogether  written.  Probably  some  of 
you  will  say  this  outside  examiner  does  not  know  much  about  it; 
but  our  system  of  instruction  is  not  for  deaf-mutes  to  meet  deaf- 
mutes;  it  is  for  deaf-mutes  to  meet  speaking  people.  He  gives 
such  questions  as  he  thinks  the  children  ought  to  answer.  We 
think  our  system  so  far  has  been  a  great  success.  Although  I  am 
an  inexperienced  superintendent,  our  reports  have  been  generally 
very  gratifying,  and  this  year  more  so  than  before.  I  hope  my 
being  a  new  superintendent,  only   three  years  in  the  work,  will  not 
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make  any  difference  in  the  cordial  relations  I  have  experienced. 
[Dr.  Gillbtt — Not  at  all.]  I  can  only  say,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wel- 
come any  of  yoa  when  you  find  it  convenient  to  come  to  Canada. 
When  the  reference  was  made  to  **climbing  up  some  other  way,"  I 
did  feel  a  little  hurt;  but  I  considered  I  bad  not  climbed  up.  I 
had  been  hauled  up.  I  said  to  the  government,  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  my  present  position:  When  you  find  a  man  who  can 
manage  the  institution  better  than  I  can,  appoint  him.  I  say  the 
same  to-day.  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  for  twice  the  salary,  and  I  should  consider 
it  beneath  my  manhood  if  I  were  to  accept  the  place  as  a  political 
favor.  I  consider  that  these  places  should  not  be  bandied  about  at 
the  behests  of  politicians.  Our  positions  are  permanent  in  Canada, 
whether  the  Bef ormers  or  the  Conservatives  are  in  power,  if  we  attend 
to  business;  and  the  same  thing  should  obtain  on  this  side. 

Miss  Garrett  said  that  her  paper  on  the  oral  method  of  teach- 
ing would  be  read  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  invited  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  be  present. 

Prof.  Fay  remarked  that  Mr.  Wines  had  a  little  story,  which  would 
be  of  interest,  if  he  would  tell  it. 

Mr.  Wines — Our  friend  from  Canada  has  put  you  in  a  good  humor, 
BO  that  perhaps  you  will  appreciate  a  story  better.  It  is  told  by 
Baynard  B.  Hall,  in  his  book  entitled  A  New  Purchase,  and  relates 
to  the  early  experience  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  where  they 
were  about  to  start  a  college,  of  which  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the 
trustees.  It  was  undenstood  that  there  would  be  '^professors"  in  the  new 
college.  The  idea  took  root  that  a  professorship  was  an  office,  and 
if  an  office,  then  every  man  wanted  it  for  himself.  So  a  certain 
man  came  to  Mr.  Hall  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  "professor.'' 
Mr.  Hall  asked  him,  *'0f  what  would  you  like  to  be  professor?" 
"Well,"  said  he,  "most  anything,  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
what."  "How  would  you  like  to  be  professor  of  Latin?"  He 
thought  that  would  suit  him  very  well.  "Do  you  know  anything 
about  Latin?"  "No,  I  don't  know  anjrthing  about  it;  but  I  guess 
I  could  keep  ahead  of  the  boys."  Mr.  Hall  did  not  even  smile,  but 
gave  him  a  Historia  Sacra,  without  any  grammar  or  dictionary, 
or  a  hint  as  to  what  use  the  poor  man  was  expected  to  make  of  it, 
and  told  him  when  he  was  done  with  it  to  return  it.  In  about  a 
week  he  came  back  and  said  he  was  through  with  that  book.  "Very 
well,  let  us  hear  you  read  it."  He  read  as  follows:  "Ab  ortu  deuc^ 
creavit  coal  *em  et  tear  em,"  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Hall  said,  "Very 
well  read  indeed ;  and  now  translate  it."  "Translate  it !  what  in 
thunder  is  that?"  "Translate  it — give  the  meaning  of  it  in  English." 
"Meaning,"  said  the  man,  "I  didn't  know  it  had  any  meaning.  I 
thought  it  was  a  dead  language."  I  am  reminded  of  him,  when  I 
hear  that  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  superintendency 
of  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  without  understanding  the  sign 
language.  Whoever  thinks  that  the  sign  language  is  a  dead  lan- 
guage, knows  nothing  about  it;  and  a  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  "keep  ahead  of  the  boys." 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned. 
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APTEKNOON. 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  p.  m. 

Db.  Gillett  announced  that  Dr.  H.  F.  Garriel,  superintendent  of 
the  Insane  Asylum,  invited  the  members  of  the  convention  to  visit 
that  institution  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  body,  setting  their  own 
time.  Dr.  Gillett  said  that  the  members  who  should  visit  it  would 
find  a  model  institution  in  all  respects,  and  would  be  amply  repaid. 

Prof.  Hammond,  from  the  business  committee,  recommended,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  our  distinguished  guests,  that  the  papers 
entitled  '^Should  deaf-mutes  be  taught  to  use  the  voice?"  by  Miss 
Emma  Garrett,  and  ''  The  mental  life  of  deaf-mutes  as  related  to 
their  education  and  care,'*  by  Dr.  Fay,  take  the  precedence  of  the 
order  of  papers  as  previously  announced.    Carried. 

Miss  Emma  Garrett  then  read  her  paper,  which  was  interpreted 
by  Bev.  Thomas  Grallaudet : 

A  PLEA  THAT  THE  DEAF-MUTES  OF  AMERICA  MAY  BE  TAUGHT  TO   USE   THEIR 

VOICES. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  that  we 
already  have  in  favor  of  speech  for  the  deaf. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  majority  of  those  that  teach  them  in  America 
think  that  speech  is  not  for  the  mass  of  the  deaf,  I  cannot  meet 
with  these  instructors  without  uniting  my  voice  with  those  who  claim 
that  these  deaf-bom  but  not  dumb-bom  children  can  be  taught  to 
use  their  voices.  If  the  Milan  convention  failed  to  convince  our 
American  instructors,  will  not  the  fact  of  France  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  method  at  a  recent  national  convention  at 
Bordeaux  convince  them  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  France, 
the  birth-place  of  the  sign  system,  should  accept  the  oral  method, 
unless  led  to  do  so  by  an  overpowering  evidence  in  its  favor  ? 

The  conservative  London  Asylum  is  now  placing  all  new  pupils 
under  the  oral  method. 

All  honor  be  to  Germany  for  persisting  for  a  hundred  years  that 
the  deaf  could  speak,  and  to  those  who  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
oral  schools  in  America  for  the  past  dozen  years.  Although  better 
methods  have  been  latterlv  discovered,  nothing  can  ever  detract  from 
the  praises  of  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  d.nd  heat  of  the  day 
•in  this  good  cause. 

I  greatly  long  for  the  time  when  conventions  of  American  instruct- 
ors can  close  with  such  words  as  those  of  President  Tarra  at  Milan. 
After  regretting  to  part  from  his  friends  so  soon,  he  said  he  was, 
however,  rejoiced  to  think  that  in  departing  they  would  take  with 
them  everywhere  to  the  deaf  children  of  their  various  countries 
the  good  tidings,  "You  shall  speak."  President  Tarra  had  had 
thirty  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf — the  first  twenty  by 
the  old  sign  system,  and  the  last  ten  by  the  pure  oral  method,  and 
his  testimony  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  latter  method  as 
the  one  better  adapted  to  instinict  them  and   relieve  their  affliction. 

My  experience  in  methods  has  been  somewhat  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, although  much  shorter,  but  my  conclusions  as  to  their  rela- 
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tive  merits  are  the  same.  President  Tarra  also  states  that  all 
subjects  who  are  fit  for  sign  institutions  are  suitable  for  oral 
schools. 

In  the  pure  oral  school  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  my  greatest 
successes  have  been  with  just  such  cases  as  it  has  been  so  long 
claimed  could  not  be  reached  through  artificial  speech — congenital 
and  virtually  congenital  mutes.  I  have  twenty-four  pupils  m  my 
school,  which  was  opened  in  October  last,  so  that  they  have  been 
under  instruction  only  nine  months.  Of  these  twenty-four,  twenty- 
two  are  congenital,  or  virtually  congenital  mutes ;  the  remaining 
two  had  speech,  one  quite  good  and  the  other  spoke  in  a  whisper. 
We  observe  only  the  same  difference  in  ability  that  is  seen  in 
hearing  children;  some  learn  more  rapidly  than  others,  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  be  discouraged  about  any  of  them.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first  class  speak  intelligibly  and  use  intelli- 
gently several  hundred  words,  write  and  spell  correctly  the  major- 
ity of  these;  read,  write  and  understand  many  sentences 
from  our  lips;  count  up  to  one  hundred;  are  able  to  name  any 
figure  up  to  one  hundred  to  which  you  may  point,  and  they  calcu- 
late such  questions  as,  How  many  are  20  and  3  and  7?  In  this 
mental  arithmetic  exercise  they  read  the  sentence  from  the  teacher's 
lips,  then  calculate  it,  then  speak  the  answer,  then  write  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  in  correct  spelling,  tolerable  script  and  correct 
punctuation.  Visitors  to  the  school  house  frequently  said  to  us 
that  their  hearing  children  have  not  made  so  much  mental  progress 
during  tneir  first  year  at  school,  not  to  speak  of  the  speech  and 
lip-reading  acquired.  The  class  just  described  consists  solely  of 
children  Who  are  either  congenital  mutes  or  who  lost  their  hearing 
before  they  were  eighteen  months  old. 

.  The  second  class  are  moving  rapidly  up  to  the  first,  some  of 
them  being  nearly  up  to  them.  The  two  who  have  advanced  most 
rapidly  in  this  class  are  congenital  mutes. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  either  entered  late  in 
the  year,  or  who  were  sick  for  several  months,  or  who  are  not  as 
quick  as  those  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  one  little  girl 
who  was  rather  too  young  for  school-work.  They  speak  from  ten 
to  thirty  words;  count  to  ten — some  to  twenty;  write  the  numbers 
from  one  to  ten  from  the  teacher's  lips ;  and  some  of  them  do  very 
simple  calculations  in  mental  arithmetic.  They  also  articulate  and 
read  from  the  teacher's  lips  the  syllables  which  are  the  preparation 
for  speech  and  lip-reading.  From  the  beginning  we  talk  to  them 
just  as  though  they  could  hear,  and  they  consequently  understand 
more  than  they  can  articulate,  just  as  a  hearing  baby  who  is 
learning  to  talk  understands  for  a  long  time  more  than  it  can  say. 

My  theory  has  been  that  the  children  should  be  treated  just  as 
hearing  children,  except  that  we  must  reach  their  mind  through 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear,  and  my  practice  has  been  in  accordance 
with  it.  We  find  that  as  soon  as  the  children  realize  that  they  are 
being  taught  to  talk  and  communicate  with  their  fellows  as  others 
do,  and  that  they  are  being  made  like  others,  it  rouses  their  am- 
bition and  enthusiasm,  which  is  a  great  help  to  us  in  teaching 
them.  We  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  give  speech  to  a  larger 
number  of  these  afilicted  ones  than  we  were  able  to  accommodate  last 
—5 
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year,  as  the  directors  of  the  school  of  which  I  am  in  charge  have 
decided  to  purchase  a  house  for  it,  and  to  admit  double  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  we  could  accommodate  last  year.  Celebrated 
physicians  have  declared  that  the  health  of  the  deaf  is  improved, 
when  they  come  under  the  oral  method.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe 
this:  theur  lungs,  which  have  hitherto  been  used  for  vital  purposes 
only,  now  have  their  other  natural  exercise  in  the  respiratory  ac- 
tion necessary  to  the  production  of  speech,  which  of  course 
strengthens  them. 

In  claiming  that  speech  would  be  valuable  to  the  deaf,  we  neces- 
sarily hold  that  we  can  develop  them  mentally  through  speech 
and  lip-reading.  Any  one  who  looks  carefully  into  the  best  oral 
schools  must  grant  this.  I  say  the  best  oral  schools,  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  done  in  a  few,  proves  nothing  against  the  method. 
The  higher  education  can  also  be  carried  on  by  the  oral  method,  as 
in  the  case  of  Maurice  Ecechlin  of  Lyons,  who  passed  a  successful 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  at  Lyons,  France, 
or  of  Mr.  Tarrar  of  England,  who  passed  the  Cambridge  local  ex- 
aminations with  honors  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  afterwards 
matriculated  in  the  London  University.  I  claim  that  when  oral 
schools  are  carried  to  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  possible  to  carry 
them,  such  of  the  graduates  who  desire  to  pursue  a  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  instructed  with  hearing  people.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  better  for  the  mass  of  the  deaf  to  devote 
themselves  to  something  that  would  be  of  more  practical  advantage 
to  them.  If  speech  is  better  for  hearing  people  than  barbaric  signs, 
it  is  better  for  the  deaf;  being  **the  fittest"  it  has  "survived."  The 
power  of  speech  and  lip-reading  brings  the  deaf  into  general  com- 
munication with  mankind,  and  this  improves  them  mentaUy ;  the 
natural  and  free  exercise  of  their  lungs  improves  them  physically; 
and  the  feeling  that  they  are  being  made  like  their  kind,  instead  of 
being  peculiar  and  separate  from  them,  rouses  in  them  an  ambition 
which  improves  them  morally. 

Here  let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Buxton's  remarks  at  the  Milan  con- 
vention, as  they  express  so  well  my  own  opinions.  He  says:  "I 
advocate  the  system  of  teaching  and  training  the  deaf  which  sepa- 
rates, not  congregates  them ;  which  promotes  small  schools,  not  large 
ones ;  the  employment  of  hearing  teachers,  not  deaf  ones ;  of  teachers 
trained  and  highly  competent,  not  unqualified  and  inefiBcient ;  which 
gives  to  the  pupil  the  speech  of  his  country,  not  the  signs  of  his 
class;  and  which  finallv  sends  him  out  in  the  world,  confident  and 
well-instructed,  to  find  bis  duties  and  companions  there ;  not  a  sys- 
tem which  leads  so  many  of  them,  timid  and  ill-instructed,  to  turn 
back  and  associate  with  others  like  themselves."  He  says  again: 
**  Schools  should  be  small,  assimilated  in  aU  respects  to  the  manner, 
tone  and  spirit  of  schools  for  hearing  children.  The  pupil's  mind  is 
like  a  ball,  which,  whenever  it  rolls  or  whenever  it  falls,  comes  in 
contact  with  something.  Let  that  something  be  hearing  influence, 
habitual  association  with  those  who  speak — ^who  are  always  speaking." 

Dr.  Buxton  says  he  may  be  charged  with  inconsistency  in  becom- 
ing an  advocate  of  the  oral  system,  but  that  he  had  always  believed 
speech  for  the  deaf  was  the  best  thing  conceivable,  and  that  he  was 
only  waiting  for  the  proof  to  show  that  it  was   possible.    "  That 
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proof/*  continues  he,  "I  have  received;  I  have  seen  the  possible 
accomplished ;  the  ideal  of  my  conceptions  and  my  hopes  is  realized 
in  successful  oral  teaching  and  in  that  alone.*'  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  he  says:  "The  question  is  not  whether  the 
speaker  is  inconsistent,  but  whether  his  testimony  is  true.  The  man 
who  can  most  securely  plume  himself  on  his  consistency  (if  nothing 
more)  is  he  who  learns  nothing,  but  remains  immovable  and  fixed 
from  first  to  last.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  ever  learning, 
and  constantly  applying  their  additional  acquirements  to  practical 
ends,  are  often  open  to  the  cheap  and  ready  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency; but  they  have  their  compensation,  for  it  is  to  such  as  they 
that  the  human  race  has  often  owed  its  greatest  obligations." 

I  think  that  the  nearer  we  conform  to  the  absolutely  pure  oral 
methods  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be 
the  results.  I  think  day-schools  are  best  for  the  deaf ;  but  if  board- 
ing-schools are  a  necessity  anywhere,  I  think  they  should  be  on 
the  cottage  plan. 

I  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  articulation  teaching  in  my  article  in 
the  April  number  of  Annals,  and  I  hope  I  did  not  discourage  any- 
one from  entering  upon  the  work  of  giving .  speech  to  the  deaf.  It 
is  difficult,  but  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher,  and  one  who  is  adapted 
to  the  work,  sees  her  pupils  gradually  acquiring  the  ability  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips,  and  when  their  language-lessons  begin  she  finds 
it  a  most  fascinating  work.  A  teacher  who  understands  such  teach- 
ing does  not  find  it  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  health.  One  of  my 
assistants  had  a  delicate  throat,  which  had  frequently  given  her 
trouble  during  the  nine  years  that  she  taught  before  coming  to  me 
last  fall,  and  she  tells  me  that  her  throat  has  never  been  better 
than  since  entering  upon  articulation  work. 

I  have  never  understood  why  our  institutions  throughout  the 
country  are  called  "  combined.  Does  not  the  name  suggest  that 
the  pupils  have  the  benefit  of  a  sort  of  eclectic  system,  which  is 
supposed  to  select  the  good  of  both  sign  and  oral  methods?  This 
may  be  the  case  in  some  of  these  combined  institutions,  but  so  far 
as  my  observation  has  gone,  the  mass  of  the  pupils  in  such  schools 
are  reached  by  signs,  and  signs  alone.  We  would  hardly  speak  of 
our  English-speaking  schools  that  introduce  a  thirty-minutes'  French 
recitation  daily  for  a  small  proportion  of  their  pupils,  who  make  no 
use  of  the  language  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  in  reci- 
ting their  lessons,  as  anything  but  English  schools.  I  cannot  see 
how  a  sign  institution,  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  hundred  pupils, 
with  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  pupils  getting  a  thirty- 
minutesL  daily  drill  in  articulation,  and  making  no  use  of  the  speech 
in  recitations  or  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  should  be  called 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  a  combined 
method.  It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  speech 
for  the  deaf,  that  some  of  them  do  not  speak  pleasantly,  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  argument  against  it,  The  speech  of  foreign- 
ers is  oftentimes  unpleasant  to  us,  yet  we  do  not  say  to  them,  be 
silent,  on  that  account.  One  of  the  finest  amateur  musicians  I  have 
ever  known,  is  interested  in  speech  for  the  deaf.  When  she  visits 
my  school,  her  face  looks  as  happy  as  if  she  were  listening  to 
music,  instead  of  the  sometimes  discordant  but  successful  efforts  of 
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the  little  ones  to  make  themselves  understood.  Those  who  oppose 
the  oraJ  method,  also  say  that  the  speech  of  the  deaf  is  not  easily 
understood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  written  language  of  sign-taught 
pupUs  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand. 

Moreover,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that,  as  a 
teacher  in  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  known  oral  schools,  said,  last 
winter :  When  they  began,  they  were  new  to  the  work,  and  felt  as 
though  they  were  groping  in  the  dark,  but  the  methods  have 
improved  so  much  latterly,  that  they  expect  to  show  much  better 
results  in  the  next  few  years  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  have  already  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  whenever  the 
principles  and  practice  of  pure  oral  teaching  for  the  deaf  are  judi- 
ciously and  strictly  followed,  they  are  sure  to  produce  the  desired 
results,  namely,  intelligible  speech,  correct  lip-reading,  and  an  edu- 
cation acquired  through  speech. 

If  from  time  to  time  there  occur  occasional  cases  who  leave  oral 
schools  without  having  been  able  to  accomplish  the  entire  course 
of  study,  it  will  be  just  what  happens  in  sign  institutions  and  in 
hearing  schools,  and  is  no  special  argument  against  oral  schools.  I 
do  not  claim  that  we  can  give  speech  to  idiots,  or  have  much  suc- 
cess with  children  whose  vision  is  very  defective,  but  I  do  claim 
that  we  can  give  speech  to  the  children  of  ordinary  intellect  and 
perfect  vocal  organs,  who  constitute  the  mass  of  the  deaf. 

The  President — The  next  paper  by  Dr.  Fay  will  be  read,  after 
which  there  will  be  opportunity  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Fay's  paper  was  read  as  follows.  Prof.  Ely,  of  Maryland,  in- 
terpreting : 

THE     MENTAL     LIFE   OP   DEAF   MUTES    AS     RELATED     TO     THEIR    EDUCATION 

AND  CARE. 

Our  pupils  are  plants.  From  first  seed-leaves  to  perfected  fruit, 
through  a  series  of  years,  we  shelter  and  train  them.  We  gather 
them  into  conservatories.  We  place  over  them  costly  specialists. 
We  measure  out  to  them  air,  water,  light  and  heat,  with  hygienic 
liberality.  By  frame  and  pruning-knife,  by  every  precaution  against 
worm  and  insect,  we  seek  for  highest  excellence  of  form,  foliage, 
bloom  and  fruit.  With  equal  care  we  provide  for  the  structure  and 
growth  of  the  unseen  part  below  the  surface.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  cramped  and  stunted  roots  make  dwarfed  standards; 
that  roots,  forced  to  look  about  for  nourishment  in  a  harsh  and 
sterile  soil,  can  support  only  a  pale  and  slender  leafage ;  that  an 
abundance  of  congenial  fertilizing  material  must  lie  mellowly  about 
its  base,  if  a  plant  is  to  mature  properly;  that  no  excellence  of 
original  stock  can  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  these  invisible 
conditions.  What  root-life  is  to  upper-plant-life,  the  thought-life  of  our 
pupils  is  to  the  personal  and  school  career.  Its  nature  and  its  amount 
and  our  relations  to  it,  indicate  and  determine  the  degree  of  our  suc- 
cess. Are  we  teachers  merely,  or  are  we  principals  and  superin- 
tendents also,  charged  with  wider  responsibility  and  care?  Other 
and  important  conditions  do  indeed  exist,  but  with  an  inferior  cul- 
tivation of,  or  neglect  of,  the  thoughts  of  the  deaf-mute  youth  en- 
trusted to  us,  we  can  hope  for  only  halting  and  unsatisfactory 
results.      All   our   institutions,  from  the  day-school  to  the  college, 
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find  here  their  right  to  exist,  or,  if  their  right  to  existence  is  ques- 
tioned, their  loudest,  because  silent,  appeal  to  the  charity  of  men. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  this  thought-life,  our  attempts  to  under- 
stand, to  perfect  or  to  supplant  it,  our  efforts,  with  its  help  or 
without  it,  or  even  in  spite  of  it,  by  methods  unused  in  hearing 
schools,  to  teach  our  pupils  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  these  are  the  grounds  of  our  assembly  as  a  district 
educational  convention,  with  a  membership  as  wide  and  a  mileage 
as  costly  as  those  of  the  national  congress  itself. 

What  is  the  thought-life  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  how  is  it  re- 
lated to  their  education  and  care? 

As  with  all  rational  beings,  the  thoughts  of  the  deaf  consist  orig- 
inally of  remembered  experience  and  the  observations  of  the  special 
senses.  These  sensations  and  impressions,  obeying  the  usual  laws 
of  association  and  reflection,  are  endlessly  resolved  and  combined 
in  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  mind.  They  may  sometimes  be 
verified  by  existing  objects,  but  they  incline  to  become  removed  so 
far  from  the  actual  present  that  ordinarily  to  be  thoughtful  is  to 
be  absent-minded.  There  is  continually  crystallizing  within  us  a 
world  of  ideas,  many  of  them  not  arising  from  present  and  imme- 
diate perception,  and  constituting  together  a  mental  microcosm. 

Very  early  in  life,  and  with  increasing  earnestness,  our  social  in- 
stincts lead  us  to  reproduce  these  interior  impressions  intelligibly 
to  others.  Our  senses  all  contribute  to  these  communicating  ex- 
pedients a  tone,  a  flavor,  a  feeling,  a  shape,  a  tint.  Every  sense 
is  addressed,  and  by  every  conceivable  allusion,  distinct  or  obscure. 
These  expedients,  this  language,  steadily  developed  by  social  neces- 
sity, is  itself  adopted  by  the  mind  as  representative  of  its  original 
ideas,  and  the  mind  is  said  to  think  in  a  language  of  its  own. 
With  hearing  people  the  tongue  soon  outruns  all  other  communicat- 

.  ing  instruments,  and  mentally  spoken,  mentally  pronounced,  lan- 
guage becomes   mainly  the  vehicle   of  thought.     With  deaf-mutes 

*  visible  motions  soon  predominate  as  instruments  of  expression,  and 
the  mind  of  the  mute  adopts  them,  mentally  acted,  as  representa- 
tive of  its  original  conceptions,  gathered  by  whatever  sense. 

The  hearing  child,  at  the  age  of  six,  already  possesses,  through 
the  unconscious  influences  of  social  life,  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
nounceable language.  It  seems  spontaneous.  His  thoughts  flow  easily 
along  its  channels.  Education,  now  seriously  begun,  will  modify  and 
enlarge  its  form  and  scope,  but  the  language  itself  as  a  part  of  his 
life  will  not  essentially  change.  It  will  simply  grow  at  a  rate  but 
little  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  mind  itself.  The  deaf-mute,  at 
ten  or  older,  by  the  necessities  of  his  misfortune,  uses  in  society  a 
few  rude  voices,  hardly  articulate  but  useful  as  starting  points,  and 
a  wilderness  of  motions,  thoughtlessly  criticised  sometimes  as  awk- 
ward grimace  or  feebly  expressive  excitement  unworthy  of  notice. 
These  motions  are  as  spontaneous  and  irrepressible  as  the  speech  of 
the  hearing  child.  Their  graphic  and  connected  character  secures  to 
them  their  name,  the  language  of  pantomine.  With  new  acquaint- 
ances and  added  objects  of  attention,  by  exclusion,  addition  and  ex- 
pansion, it  will  become,  if  unchecked,  as  extensive  as  his  experience. 
Oral  speech,  finger-spelling  and  writing,  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes 
and  of  a  few  congenital  mutes,  may  permanently  supersede  or  ex- 
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elude  it,  but  with  the  large  majority  of  pupils,  however   taught,  it 
will  after  graduation  return  and  resume  its  predominating  sway. 

The  semi-mute,  who  before  his  deafness  had  acquired  the  ready 
use  of  spoken  and  perhaps  of  written  language,  which  he  has  not 
forgotten,  is  in  his  mental  condition  and  haoits  a  hearing  child,  and 
not  in  any  true  sense  a  deaf-mute  at  all*.  His  misfortune  and  his 
subsequent  associations  and  treatment  may  cloud  his  mental  sky  and 
reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf-mute,  with  whom  he  is  often 
classed.  For  this  deterioration,  so  far  as  it  occurs  at  school,  the 
institution  and  the  teacher  are  directly  responsible.  He  is  suscepti- 
ble of,  and  is  entitled  to,  an  advanced  education,  but  by  means 
and  processes  too  stimulating  for  ordinary  deaf-mutes.  Methods 
applicable  to  these  are  likely  to  prove  insipid,  wearisome  and  time 
wasting  to  him. 

The  mute  plipil  at  his  arrival  appeals  to  our  pity  most  tenderly. 
Current  speech  has  done  next  to  nothing  for  him,  unless  he  be  a 
semi-mute.  Written  language  has  done  hardly  more.  Signs,  very 
noticeably  true  in  the  children  of  educated  deaf-mutes,  re-inforced  by 
pictures  and  the  daily  panorama  of  life,  have  done  something,  but 
yet  have  left  him  far  behind  his  hearing  companions.  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  earlier  language  exercises  will  not,  however,  be 
indicative  of  an  equal  mental  feebleness,  a  natural  inference  in  the 
ease  of  hearing  children.  His  mental  faculties  are  decidedly  awake 
and  vigorous,  although  of  lan^age,  as  we  use  it,  he  is  utterly  desti- 
tute. His  entire  school-life  indeed  will  present  in  sharp  though 
fading  outline  this  contrast  of  abundant  mental  resources  and  liter- 
ary poverty.  His  ability  to  reflect  and  to  reason  will  habitually 
exceed  his  ability  to  memorize  words  and  to  place  them  in  correct 
English  order. 

How  shall  the  educator,  aware  of  the  advantage  of  teacher  and 
pupil  using  the  same  language,  approach  such  a  child? 

Precisely  as  though  he  could  hear,  some  will  reply,  but  more 
patiently.  The  hearing  child  begins  by  spelling  words,  or,  in  stricter 
phrase,  by  analyzing  into  their  component  letters,  units  of  thought 
already  familiar  to  him  and  used  as  spoken  symbols.  These  units 
do  not  in  any  sense  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  mute.  And  the  ac- 
quisition of  them,  at  the  best,  is  for  him  a  synthetic  laborious  pro- 
cess of  years.  Muscular  contractions  frequently  repeated,  though 
unconnected  by  the  ear,  and  remembered  sensations,  symbols  them- 
selves, give  him  at  length  a  word  language,  compact,  rapidly 
uttered,  and  placed  in  due  English  order.  It  has  cost  him  more 
labor  than  any  other  language  would  cost,  and  it  is  worth  more 
than  any  other.  If  his  pronunciation  is  distinct  enough  and  his 
lip-reading  perfect  enough  to  restore  him  to  general  society,  he  has 
plucked  the  highest  flower  of  education.  With  vigilant  care  his 
twin  priceless  arts  need  not  be  lost,  though  he  may  and  will  pursue 
the  channel  of  spoken  language  for  a  lifetime.  If  his  excellence  in 
pronunciation  and  lip-reading  does  not  extend  beyond  the  point 
where  easy  communication  is  possible  between  himself  and  his 
teachers,  or  his  immediate  family  at  home,  his  speech  is  still  sub- 
stantially valuable.  His  thoughts  do  more  in  the  line  of  actually 
spoken  language,  though  obscure.  Poorly,  very  poorly  spoken  lan- 
guage., is  for  this  reason  better  than  no  speech  at  all.     Besides  its 
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superior  English  order,  it  has  the  rapidity  of  pantomime  itself,  and 
at  school,  at  least,  where  it  is  understood,  it  has  its  precision.  It 
may  be  unintelligible  afterwards,  but  pantomime  is  equally  so.  The 
articulating  process  may  be  pursued  without  injury  to  the  pupil, 
and  therefore  should  be,  where  but  the  lower  degree  of  success  is 
attainable,  provided  that  (an  essential  of  all  systems)  the  fraction 
remaining  of  the  pupil's  school-term  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  his  thorough  grounding  in  the  usual  common-school  branches. 
These,  to  be  more  specific,  are :  penmanship  and  drawing,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  American  history,  the  world's  history,  some  manual 
of  morals  and  religion,  and  the  range  of  language  and  thought  em- 
bodied in  any  complete  series  of  school  readers,  with  other  excep- 
tional studies  for  semi-mutes  and  exceptional  deaf-mutes,  in  classes 
beyond  the  regular  course.  No  reference  is  intended  to  manuscript 
manuals  of  these  studies,  but  to  the  usual  printed  manuals  of  the 
public  schools. 

If  a  mute  cannot  acquire  oral  speech  sufficiently  or  in  sufficient 
time  to  enable  him  to  also  acquire  these  branches,  his  trainers 
should  remember  that  other  methods  exist,  which  do  not  hazard  and 
much  less  exclude  the  acquisition  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  written 
language,  some  skill  in  its  use  and  a  very  satisfactory  acquaintance 
with  the  branches  above  enumerated.  Pupils  who  fail  to  become 
proficient  oralists  have  three  alternatives :  writing,  finger-spelling  and 
signs  —methods  sometimes  co-operative  and  sometimes,  alas,  repellant 
and  hostile. 

The  sign  language  needs  not  to  be  taught  to  any  mute,  to  exist, 
however  much  it  may  be  improved.  It  germinates  in  his  social 
instincts  and  by  living  lives,  as  naturally,  as  easily,  as  does  speech 
in  the  intercourse  of  hearing  children.  It  is  as  real  as  genuine, 
and  any  other  language  is  to  him  labored  and  foreign. 

But  pantomime,  natural  and  spontaneous,  expressive  and  elo- 
quent as  it  easily  becomes,  satisfactory  and  delightful  as  it  always 
is  to  mutes  themselves,  unless  they  have  been  instructed  to  judge 
otherwise,  has  yet  a  fundamental  disqualification  as  a  means  of 
education  not  found  at  all  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  speech.  Uttered 
speech,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  unintelligible  away  from  the 
teacher,  and  so  may  be  practically  no  speech  at  all,  the  merest  jar- 
gon to  a  cultivated  ear;  and  yet,  if  it  actually  exist  as  a  language 
in  the  mind,  it  is  preferable  to  pantomime.  The  chief  disability  of 
the  latter  is  that  it  will  not  in  practice  fall  into  the  English  order. 
Signs  in  the  English  order  are  occasionally  found  in  the  school- 
room, though  nowhere  else,  and  have  their  counterpart  in  the  zoo- 
logical specimens  of  any  museum,  and  are  equally  animated  and 
useful.  Such  signs  secure  correct  sentences.  True ;  and  with  crutches 
cripples  walk,  and  are  cripples  still.  Pantomime  in  its  own  free 
order  may  be  an  excellent,  and  perhaps  for  the  mute  an  unequalled 
instrument  of  thought,  as  rapid  even  as  speech.  But,  as  should  be 
fully  admitted,  its  characteristic  order  (some  call  it  disorder)  affords 
no  reliable  assistance,  but  rather  hinders  and  misleads  in  the  right 
ordering  of  the  English  sentence.  Its  remarkable  power  in  thought 
.need  not  be  questioned,  and  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  directly 
cooperate  in  English  composition,  some  teachers  are  inclined  to 
shun,  or  even  prohibit  its  use,  hoping  thereby  to  force  into  life  oral 
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speech  or,  when  that  is  not  attempted,  written  or  finger-spelled 
words.  In  pantomime  they  see  only  a  brake,  incessantly  operating 
to  cheek  the  literary,  and,  though  by  no  means  logically  connected, 
the  general  progress  of  their  pupils. 

The  physical  difficulties  standing  at  the  door  of  articulation  and 
lip-reaaing  admitted  by  all  and  not  least  by  those  who  are  most 
successful  in  overcoming  them,  disappear  entirely  if  finger-spelling 
and  writing  only  are  attempted.  These  ask  only  for  patience  and 
time.  Written  and  finger-spelled  words  are  in  the  desired  order; 
they  can  be  made  to  constitute  mainly  the  stores  of  the  pupil  and 
his  English  composition  will  be  sustained  and  corrected  thereby. 
Writing  requires  three  times  the  time  of  finger-spelling,  but  a  sen- 
tence writcen  remains  before  the  eye  in  its  entireness  and  a  propo- 
sition far  more  complicated  can  be  safely  presented  by  it.  In 
finger-spelling,  each  component  letter  stands  but  singly  and  but  for 
a  moment,  and  an  added  effort  of  memory  and  imagination  becomes 
necessary.  Air-writing  is  still  more  evanescent.  We  are  familiar 
with  our  own  easier  apprehension  of  a  sentence  read  by  us  rather 
than  to  us,  though  pronounced  and  not  spelled.  It  is  held  to  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  possible  to  acquire  the  power  of  mentally  seeing 
written  or  printed  words  as  units,  and  so  to  possess  a  language 
comparable,  in  two  essential  particulars — brevity  and  order — to  spoken 
language  itself.  This  word-grouping  power  seems,  however,  not  to 
exist  practically  among  mutes  until  after  they  have  become  habitual 
and  interested  readers.  A  mental  condition,  alas,  how  imperfectly 
realized!  The  unreading,  the  slowly  reading  habits  of  many  edu- 
cated deaf-mutes,  though  not  unaccountable,  are  every  way  dis- 
couraging. The  seeing  of  words,  as  such,  slaould  certainly  be  en- 
couraged, as  a  help  to  speed,  at  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress. 

Finger-spelling  excels  written  language  in  rapidity  and  conve- 
nience. It  requires  but  one-third  of  its  time  and  no  materials.  It  is 
both  seen  and  felt.  Its  naturalized  existence  is  illustrated  by  the 
frequent  and  steady  watching  of  the  fingers  by  mutes  when  study- 
ing lessons  aloud,  or  more  accurately,  in  sight.  And  also  when  in 
recitation,  with  closed  eyes  and  extended  hand,  they  mentally  search 
for  the  particular  finger-letter  contained  in  the  desired  word  or 
sentence. 

But  finger-spelling  is  not  an  unmingled  good,  nor  is  writing. 
Semi-mutes  whose  units  of  thought  are  spoken  words,  and  who  need 
only  to  fill  in  by  letters  mentally  existing  sentence  forms,  may  often, 
and  doubtless  do,  find  that  a  less,  an  easier  task  than  to  translate 
their  thought  into  pantomime  recently  acquired.  But  the  child 
whose  mitid  is  not  pre-occupied  by  spelled  or  spoken  language  lays 
aside  his  vernacular  signs  with  great  reluctance.  Spelling  is  to 
him  inexpressibly  tedious  and  mentally  retarding. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentence,  given  by  speech,  by 
signs,  and  by  finger-spelling:  A  young  child  picked  three  ripe 
plums. 

The  articulating  and  semi-mute  thinker  pronounces  mentally  the 
seven  words.  He  may  analyze  them  into  their  component  letters, 
but  this  will  be  to  him  an  after-thought.  The  sign-thinker  repeats 
mentally  seven  distinct  signs,  not  in  the  order  of  the  sentence,  but 
n    as  short  a  time.    He  also  may,  in  after-thought,  consciously  con- 
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eider  the  corresponding  words  and  their  letters.  The  finger-spelling 
thinker  must,  and  does,  at  first  thought  receive  consciously  into  his 
mind  thirty-one  distinct  finger  acts,  to  be  subsequently  gathered  into 
seven  individual  groups.  These  groups  do  not  first  enter  his  mind 
as  words,  to  be  afterwards  resolved  incidentally  into  letters.  This 
succession  of  many  acts,  multiplied  by  hours  and  days,  is  his  men- 
tal as  well  as  hi^  school  life.  Such  winding  ladders  seem  to  him 
extremely  long.  A  full  set  of  such  word-thoughts  he  finds  as  bur- 
densome as  David  did  the  armor  of  King  Saul.  His  mind  puts  on 
an  invincible  tardiness  of  movement.  If  this  tardiness  is  considera- 
ble, and  is  attended  with  a  serious,  resulting  deficiency  of  breadth 
and  force,  it  is  a  question  whether  power  has  been  wisely  exchanged 
for  accuracy  merely. 

The  great  correctness  and  facility  of  semi-mutes  in  the  use  of 
spelled  or  written  language,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  their  con- 
stant employment  of  it.  They  are  mainly  due  to  their  knowledge, 
unnoticed  perhaps,  possibly  concealed,  but  actual,  knowledge  of 
spoken  language,  vernacularly  existing  before  their  deafness.  If  un- 
willing to  speak,  or  if  without  opportunity,  their  recourse  will  naturally 
be  to  spelling  and  writing.  The  mute  whose  thoughts  travel  in  signs, 
is  amazed  at  the  facile  accuracy,  the  easy  memory  of  his  semi-mute 
companion,  in  whom,  perhaps,  he  sees  no  superiority  in  other  re- 
spects— often,  indeed,  tne  reverse.  Imitation  of  his  friend's  writing 
and  spelling,  earnestly  persisted  in,  will  not,  cannot  result  in  his 
equal  success.  It  is  pronounced  speech,  mentally  perhaps,  that 
gives  the  semi-mute  his  apparent  superiority.  Incessant  finger- 
spelling  is  not  speech,  and  speech,  perhaps,  the  mute  cannot  acquire. 
His  ability  to  think  in  pantomime  is  the  real  source  of  his  equality 
or  superiority,  if  it  exist,  in  mental  force.  Methods  applicable  to 
semi-mutes,  are  not  necessarily,  for  that  reason,  best  adapted  for 
deaf-mutes.  Audiphones  for  the  deaf  require  hearing,  spectacles  for 
the  blind  require  sight.  Semi-mute  methods  may  be  equally  limi- 
ted, equally  dependent  upon  earlier  language. 

To  the  great  consumption  of  time  in  finger-spelling  is  added  the 
singular  omission,  ordinarily,  of  the  usual  or  of  any  syllabic  di- 
vision of  words.  To  hearing  persons  every  word  has  as  many  parts 
as  it  has  syllables.  To  a  mute  without  speech  a  word  has  as  many 
parts  as  it  has  letters.  Words  of  three  syllables  average  eight  or 
ten  letters  each.  The  act  of  word-memory  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  acts  performed  in  mentally  grasping  it.  The  mute, 
in  memorizing  a  paragraph  containing  three  hundred  letters,  does 
three  times  the  work  of  the  semi-mute  by  his  side,  who  has  but  the 
one  hundred  syllables  of  the  same  paragraph  to  learn.  A  word  of 
four  letters  is  as  long  to  a  mute  as  a  four-syllabled  word  to  a  hear- 
ing child.  Words  of  six  letters  are  really  sesquipedalian,  and  longer 
words  are  enormous. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  syllabic  signs  have  been  invented,  notably 
a  system  by  J.  B.  Burnet  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  rho.  But  as  yet  all  specimens  have  practically  failed  of 
adoption.  The  division  of  words  into  groups  of  letters  or  syllables, 
to  go  no  further,  while  not  lessening  their  actual  length,  will  cer- 
tainly facilitate  the  memorizing  of  them. 
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We  are  familiar  with  the  greatly  increased  burden  of  holding  in 
mind  a  word  or  sentence  which  from  the  collocation  of  its  letters 
seems  unpronounceable.  Such  are  many,  most  words  to  deaf-mutes ; 
and  the  memory  they  display  in  mastering  the  words  of  current 
text-books  is  prodigious,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated 
and  acknowledged.  Short  words,  syllabled  words,  primer  words,  a 
style  conspicuously  simple  and  concise,  biblical  terseness,  always  excel- 
lent, are  far  more  important  to  mute  than  to  hearing  scholars.  The 
shortest  words,  the  shortest  sentences,  are  long  to  the  finger-spelling 
pupil.    The  language  of  current  literature  is  to  him  simply  oppressive. 

The  weight  of  these  objections  is  not  lessened  by  the  known 
greater  celerity  of  any  and  all  mental  operations  as  compared  with 
any  and  all  external  language.  The  mental  handling  of  forms,  out- 
wardly slowly  expressed,  may  be,  indeed,  and  doubtless  is,  extremely 
rapid.  But  it  is  appreciable.  Outward  forms  capable  of  more  rapid 
expression  can  also  oe  mentally  more  rapidly  repeated.  The  diffi- 
culty and  the  advantage  remain  the  same.  The  mtangibility  of  all 
mental  forces  does  not  justify  the  ignoring  of  them. 

While  finger-spelling  and  writing,  unremittingly  pursued,  entail,  as 
we  have  seen,  certain  injurious  conditions,  chiefly  mental,  they  have 
also  decided  merits  as  a  means  of  education.  They  are  of  easy  and 
universal  application.  They  allow  of  degrees  of  progress  in  every 
case  proportionate  to  the  pupil's  capacity.  As  systems,  they  have 
among  their  pupils  no  utter  failures.  Not  aiming  nor  claiming  to  re- 
store mutes  to  society  as  fully  as  the  oralist  does,  they  will  yet 
enable  them  in  larce  numbers  to  walk  humbly  in  its  rear  ranks, 
welcome  and  beloved. 

But  is  there  no  better  way  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  listening 
to  and  weighing  the  replies  of  fiftv  years  of  experiment,  it  is  not 
wise  to  reject  entirely,  nor  to  belittle  and  neglect  any  of  the  methods 
now  considered,  however  much,  taken  singly,  they  may  be  and  are 
liable  to  criticism  and  limitations.  Articulation,  with  its  occasion- 
ally unequaled  achievements,  its  more  moderate,  though  unheralded 
products,  and  its  occasionally  unequaled  failures,  should  be  offered 
to  every  pupil  and  continued  where  practically  promising.  Its  re- 
cent and  accumulating  successes  justify  our  higher  hopes.  Finger- 
spelling  and  writing,  slow-paced  but  sure,  have  their  very  important 
and  very  convenient  uses  at  every  turn.  These  methods  fail  of 
their  best  results  only  when  misapplied,  or  when  exclusively  held, 
seeing  no  good  or  no  equal  good  beyond  their  own  logical  circle. 

By  such  a  process  they  erect,  themselves,  systems  severely  artifi- 
cial as  related  to  mutes,  upon  the  ruins  oif  another  respectable 
system,  friendly  in  its  philosophy,  erected  hardly  by  any  one,  but 
suggested  rather  by  the  struggles,  the  aspirations,  the  partial  suc- 
cesses of  deaf-mutes  themselves,  and  improved  by  the  professional 
thought  of  generations  of  men  and  women  who  have  entered  into 
and  participated  in  the  characteristic  mental  habits  and  vernacular 
language  of  deaf-mutes,  thereby  the  more  effectually  to  raise  mutes 
themselves  to  a  higher  and  a  better  life.  It  has,  and  does  indeed, 
cost  hearing  teachers  years  of  earnest  study  and  a  degree  of  social 
seclusion.  But  the  added  power  possessed  at  last,  and  the  greater 
usefulness  obtained,  have  been  and  are  a  full  reward.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  in  any  system,  to  omit,  to  prohibit,  to 
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extirpate  the  language  of  pantomime,  springing  up  and  rejoicing, 
as  it  does,  in  the  social  instincts  and  overtures,  the  mental  life,  of 
every  deaf  person.  Hearing  gone,  shall  we  refuse,  shall  we  hesitate 
to  extend  to  the  drifting,  drowning  mutes  the  poor,  perhaps,  but 
effective,  though  temporary,  assistance  of  another  language  already 
his  ?  A  language  which,  latent  in  every  human  being,  has  antedated 
in  the  human  constitution  the  existence  and  perfection  of  speech 
itself,  and  to  which,  revived,  the  mute,  finding  it  difficult  to  go 
beyond,  thankfully  for  awhile  returns?  A  language,  using  which, 
the  restless  infant  enters  upon,  and  the  tottering  veteran  closes,  life's 
career?  A  language  which,  upon  the  stage  of  the  polished,  and  as 
woven  into  the  dialect  of  the  civilized  races,  and  also  in  the  more 
stirring  commercial  life  and  metropolitan  necessities  of  the  moving 
mingling  masses  and  peoples  of  every  tongue,  has  stiU  a  prominent 
meaning  and  use  ?  A  language  which,  in  the  more  glowing  periods  and 
loftiest  flights  of  oratory,  always  adds  to  scanty  speech  ?  A  language 
which,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  remaining  senses,  reaches,  as 
used  by  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  teachers,  a  clearness,  an 
eloquence,  a  power,  as  impressive  to  them  as  any  spoken  language 
ever  is  to  any  hearing  audience?  A  language  which  exercises  over 
them,  through  the  whole  range  of  human  thought,  a  supreme  influence, 
which  no  words  spoken,  written  or  finger-spelled  can  hope  to  equal  ? 
It  needs  not  in  an  institution  to  be  taught.  For  all  purposes  of 
explanation  and  instruction  it  is  as  rapid  as  speech.  By  giving  it 
the  friendly  hand  of  recognition,  the  unnatural,  the  incessant,  the 
petty,  the  continually  baffled  discipline  of  repression  disappears. 
In  such  social  condescension,  by  becoming  as  little  children,  even 
as  deaf-mutes,  the  kingdom  of  their  heart  is  entered  and  won,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  together  sit  in  that  circle  of  mutual  knowledge 
and  love,  constituting  in  human  relations  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
What  is  taught  in  any  grade  is  rapidly  taught  and  seldom  forgotten. 
A  shortening  of  schedule  time  in  certain  school  exercises  is  possible 
without  injury.  A  far  larger  part  of  the  school-day  and  of  the 
school-term,  extending  to  years,  is  left  for  literary  practice,  oral, 
spelled  or  written.  The  daily  product  will  be,  indeed,  every  sentence 
of  it,  an  act  of  translation.  But  the  pupil  approaches  his  task  with  a 
surprising  and  accumulating  vigor— and  is  likely  to .  attain  a  degree 
of  success,  a  translating  facility  and  correctness,  not  far  behind  the 
best  work  in  schools  teaching  a  foreign  language. 

In  the  race  of  scholarship  with  hearing  competitors,  especially 
those  who  are  native  bom,  the  mute,  (not  including  the  semi-mute), 
by  reason  of  his  necessity  of  translation,  is  clearly  entitled  to  some 
handicap,  an  allowance  unsolicited  by  him  when  competing  with 
those  to  whom  speech  is  unnatural  and  difficult.  Nor  will  any  fair- 
minded  critic,  even  among  the  deaf,  sensitively  ftlive  to  tKe  entail- 
ments of  their  misfortune  and  ambitious  to  escape  them,  demand 
of  teachers  the  impossible  feat  of  raising  deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  to 
the  same  identical  plane  of  power  and  learning,  unless  it  be  in  the 
line  of  their  own  deficiency  and  its  removal,  accessible  to  hear- 
ing persons  of  equal  opportunities  and  talents.  Approximation  only 
is  possible.  Deaf-mutes  are,  in  the  race  of  life,  from  the  outset 
heavQy  weighted.  Our  ordinary  failure,  as  educators,  to  quite  rAftAh 
in  our  pupils,  the  absolute  hearing  standard,  and  our  oc- 
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falling  far  below  it,  do  not  by  any  means  call,  on  our  own  part 
or  on  theirs,  for  self -flagellating  penitence  or  bewildering  despair. 
The  remarkable  productions,  the  remarkable  delivery  of  semi-mutes 
upon  the  exhibition  stage,  or  in  print,  illustrate  mainly  the  staying 
properties  of  hearing  life.  Thfiy  do  not  correctly  represent  the 
average  facts,  the  real  achievements,  the  strait  and  narrow,  perhaps 
winding-way  of  deaf-mute  education  itself,  the  real  contents  of  the 
school-room's  busy  hours,  the  exemplary  industry  and  progress  of 
genuine  deaf-mutes. 

No  child  is  so  lowly  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  learn  something  by 
pantomime  at  least.  No  pupil  is  so  gifted  as  to  out-grow  it.  No  system 
of  instruction  is  so  exalted  as  not  to  iind  in  it  a  powerful  ally. 

While  the  hours  of  school  are  filled,  as  they  must  be,  with  set 
exercises,  in  themselves  a  task,  but  all  tending  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  the  English  sentence,  the  fractions  of  time  before 
school  and  after,  the  hours  of  recreation  and  manual  labor,  the 
more  stately  occasions  of  public  address  and  of  graceful  social  inter- 
course, will  witness  the  unconstrained,  the  rapid,  the  joyous  unfold- 
ing, of  mind  and  heart,  in  accordance  with  laws  of  life  mercifully 
enacted  by  him  who  first  deprived  the  child  of  the  sense  most 
important  to  its  social  life,  and  who  has,  by  our  choice,  imposed 
upon  us  the  duty,  or  rather,  has  by  his  providence  conferred  upon 
us  the  privilege,  of  restoring  it  to  society  again  as  fully  as  we  may. 

That  teacher  will  be  most  a  teacher  who,  **with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all"  existing  theories  of  philosophy  and  systems  of 
practice,  shall  most  readily  and  fully  recognize  the  interior  life,  as 
well  as  the  existing  language,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  labor  steadily  and  definitely  to  conduct  them  up  to  and  into 
the  correct  use  of  spoken,  or  at  least  of  written  speech.  But  while  so 
doing,  he  will  not  neglect  their  mental  growth,  nor  will  he  decline 
to  welcome  to  his  professional  resources  every  means  of  intelligence, 
of  infiuence  and  of  power.  That  superintendent  will  prove  most 
really  a  father  to  the  mutes  of  his  charge  who  shall,  in  his  personal 
mtercourse  and  official  relations,  walk  with  them,  or  just  before,  and 
never  apart.  That  institution  will  most  fully  deserve  its  name,  and 
justify  the  heavy  cost  of  its  support,  that  in  the  classifying  analysis 
of  its  work,  in  the  duties  assigned  to  persons,  in  the  assignment  of 
its  successive  hours,  and  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  its 
teachers  and  of  its  officers  of  every  grade,  shall  estimate  most  accurately 
all  the  characteristics  of  its  pupils,  natural  and  acquired,  their  greatly 
dififering  capacities,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  their  education,  un- 
seen as  yet,  but  devoutly  desired  and  intelligently,  resolutely  sought 
for.  Such  a  system,  rationally  eclectic,  practically  comprehensive, 
will  best  agree  with  the  growing  liberality  of  existing  philosophies, 
and  the  common  sense,  compositely  derived,  of  American  life,  and 
will  also  best  obey  that  higher  injunction,  **prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.'' 

The  President — Opportunity  is  now  given  for  discussion  by  any 
members  of  the  convention,  honorary  as  well  as  actual  members. 
The  right  to  vote  on  any  question  is  reserved  to  actual  members. 

No  one  oflfering  to  enter  the  discussion, 

Prop.  Swiler  presented  a  paper  on  the  **  Physical  Training  of 
Deaf -Mutes,"  Prof.  Hammond  reading  and  Prof.  Swiler  giving  the  signs. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING   FOR  THE   DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

We  judge  of  the  spirit  and  mind  in  man  or  woman  by  the  power 
displayed  in  controUing,  moving  and  directing  the  physical  organi- 
zation which  contains  that  mind.  We  say  there  is  force  and  char- 
acter in  such  an  one,  because  his  appearance  and  actions  indicate 
it;  rarely  are  we  mistaken  in  such  judgment.  First  impressions 
linger  longest;  so  that  the  man  or  woman  enjoying  health  and  the 
ability  to  use  every  organ  of  motion,  displays  a  power  and  grace  in  ^ 
action,  which,  by  its  strength,  symmetry  and  beauty,  pleases  the 
senses  and  satisfies  the  mind  with  an  agreeable  and 'lasting  first  im- 
pression. A  quiet  moment  spent  in  reviewing  causes  which  operate 
against  the  highest  physical  development  of  mutes,  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  school-days  of  children  make  up  a  period  during  which  mind 
and  body  should  be  strengthened  simultaneously.  The  impress  of 
character  is  seen  in  the  form  and  features,  as  the  body  grows  into 
conformity  with  the  mind  which  inhabits  it,  either  beautiful  and 
complete,  or  awkward  and  mis-shapen.  Deaf-mutes,  as  a  class,  are 
below  the  average  man,  being  noted  for  peculiarities  of  form,  gait 
and  motion  which  stamp  them  with  the  brand  of  inferiority.  This 
need  not  be.  Though  some  have  lost  hearing  through  diseases 
which  weaken  the  constitution  and  impair  the  vital  force,  and 
others  are  impeded  by  congenital  debility,  still,  in  most  cases,  the 
organs  necessary  to  a  fine  form  and  free,  graceful  movements,  are 
intact. 

Greek  statuary  has  preserved  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  human 
form  under  the  training  of  the  Olympian  games.  Norman,  Saxon, 
Scandinavian,  Teuton  and  American,  all  attest  the  worth  of  early 
and  systematic  training  in  more  modem  times,  and  if  the  deaf- 
mute  ever  becomes  the  peer  of  his  more  highly  favored  speaking 
associate,  he  must  have  a  training  that  will  correct  the  physical  as 
well  as  mental  deformities  which  interfere  with  graceful  manners 
and  polite  address. 

Is  the  unsteady  walk  an  essential  part  of  himself?  Are  the  list- 
less air  and  distrait  look  his  forever?  Are  the  habits  which  bend 
the  form  and  slacken  the  nervous  tension,  too  strong  to  break?  No. 
I  believe  that  he  may  be  taught  to  step  instead  of  shuffle;  to  be 
quick  and  attentive  instead  of  slow  or  careless,  erect  in  form,  grace- 
ful in  carriage,  prompt  and  precise  in  action.  Already  dnlled  in 
signs,  instead  of  being  grotesque  and  uncouth  in  appearance,  the 
mute  should  be,  and  if  taught,  would  be,  in  possession  of  superior 
grace  and  dignity.  There  is  no  other  class  in  society  that  needs 
pains-taking  instruction  in  every  department  more  than  the  mute; 
nor  are  there  anywhere  more  promising  fields  of  labor  than  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  training  of  deaf-mutes,  let  us  first  in- 
quire why  they  need  more  of  it ;  and  second,  how  it  shall  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  health  demands  more  exercise.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  vertigo,  constipation,  indigestion,  headache,  pains  in  breast  '^^ 
shoulder,  torpid  liver,  and  feeble  action  of  lungs,  are  of  frequer 
currence  among  a  class  of  children  who,  with  plain,  wholesom 
and  regular  habits,  should  be  free  from  such  a£Pections. 
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In  the  second  place,  however  much  parents  desire  mental  or  moral 
vigor  in  their  children,  they  still  more  wish  to  see  them  strong  and 
well.    No  other  thought  so  fills  their  minds,  no  other  subject  so  en- 

Erosses  their  attention.  Parents  may  be  grieved  to  know  that  John 
as  been  fighting  or  Mary  stealing— to  see  that  they  are  low  in  their 
grades — but  the  health-column  in  the  weekly  report  is  first  examined, 
and  a  large  figure  there  gratifies  the  fond  mother,  who  meets  her 
boy  in  the  spring  with  greatest  joy  when  he  comes  home  fat  and 
hearty.  In  the  case  of  pupils  themselves  good  health  is  an  inspira- 
tion. Mental  fortitude  seems  to  be  lacking  in  many,  so  that  a  slight 
pain  breaks  them  down  at  once,  and  a  headache  or  sore  foot  is 
equally  destructive. 

Third,  play  does  not  afford  sufficient  exercise  for  aU.  Though 
it  is  best  in  kind  and  most  natural  and  healthful  in  effect,  still  it 
fails  to  furnish  the  muscular  training  needed  by  the  dull  or  stupid. 
First,  on  account  of  inclement  weather,  in  the  more  northern  states, 
which  often  prevents  out-door  play.  Second,  because  some  who 
most  need  exercise  will  not  take  it  voluntarily,  but  sit  or  lie  or 
lounge  around,  not  choosing  play  as  long  as  they  can  loaf;  and 
third,  without  official  attention,  to  arrange,  mvent  or  carry  on  games, 
they  are  usually  allowed  to  languish  or  die,  before  they  benefit  those 
who  most  need  their  healthful  excitement.  Again,  some  of  our  boys 
and  girls  consider  themselves  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose 
dignity  forbids  such  levity.  These  facts  apply  to  a  minority  of  the 
boys  of  slow,  phlegmatic  habit  of  body,  and  with  greater  force  to 
the  girls,  who  become  so  sensitive  to  cold  under  the  protection  of 
thick  walls  and  steam-heat,  that  they  mope  around,  with  sluggish 
circulation,  till  life  becomes  a  burden.  Boys  have  games  that  call 
into  action  strength,  courage  and  other  manly  qualities ;  also  athletic 
sports  that  discipline  both  mind  and  body;  but  who  will  name  the 
games  of  girlhood?  Propriety  and  fitness  are  not  considered.  Inces- 
sant reading,  evening  parties,  and  defective  training  prevent  rational, 
healthful  exercise,  until  a  great  deficiency  exists  in  the  training  of 
girls.  In  many  cases  the  body  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  if 
means  are  provided  for  its  development,  competent  instruction  is 
rarely  given. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  regard  to  physical  culture,  nine  out  of  thirteen  had  no  special 
provision  for  it,  in  most  cases  exercise  being  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  In  every  instance  it  appears  that  where  the  master  loves 
sport  and  enjoys  games,  there  the  boy  rollicks  in  the  enjoyment  of 
boy-nature  under  the  direction  of  a  wiser  mind  than  his  own,  that 
sees  his  needs  and  provides  for  them,  without  himself  being  seen. 
In  several  institutions  bowling-alleys  are  provided,  and  in  all  the 
larger  schools,  play-rooms.  In  one  case  a  superabundance  of  muscle 
was  reported,  with  an  excess  of  vim  that  needed  toning  down,  but 
this  institution  has  a  man  of  muscle  for  superintendent,  and  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

In  taking  children  from  their  homes,  we  engage,  by  implication,  at 
least,  that  they  shall  have  a  better  training  than  they  could  have 
had  at  home.  Physical  training  braces  up  and  develops  the  imbecile, 
so  that  mind  is  called  into  action  and  moral  obtuseness  removed. 
It  gives  sprightliness  and  energy  to  the  blind,  and  will,   I  trust,  so 
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improve  the  manners  of  deaf-mutes,  as  to  remove  the  outward  evi- 
dences of  dumbness.  Incomplete  though  it  is,  the  training  given  in 
beginning  classes  makes  a  marked  change  in  their  appearance  in 
a  short  time,  and  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
straighten  the  round  shoulders,  expand  the  hollow  chests,  and,  by 
raising  the  flaccid  muscles,  impart  elasticity,  firmness  and  precision 
to  the  step,  with  that  subtle  grace  which  imparts  force  and  character 
to  every  action. 

It  is  our  work  to  restore  that  which,  by  birth  or  accident,  the 
mute  has  lost— his  place  among  men.  We  cannot  make  him  equal 
to  the  best,  without  special  attention  to  the  innumerable  little 
acquirements  which,  attached  to  personal  movements  and  appear- 
ance, make  up  what  is  known  as  attractiveness. 

Special  training  becomes  necessary  to  arrest  a  tendency  to  physi- 
cal deterioration,  which  interferes  with  the  full  measure  of  activity. 
There  are  those  who  deem  the  various  desultory  athletic  sports  of 
boyhood  sufficient,  as  they  are  for  robust  children ;  but  the  dull  and 
slow  get  no  benefit  from  them,  and  require  more  regular,  less  vio- 
lent movements.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  trust  the  mental  training 
of  our  children  to  chance.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  content  with 
any  hap-hazard  way  of  gaining  physical  growth? 

Physical  training  is  receiving  attention  from  school  authorities  in 
Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Italy.  Observations  in 
those  countries,  confirmed  by  reports  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
boards  of  health,  all  tend  to  prove  that  neither  mental  enjoyment 
nor  growth  can  flourish  with  an  unhealthy  body,  and  that  the  period 
of  youth  when  greatest  growth  occurs  in  either  sex — between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  for  boys,  and  twelve  and  sixteen  for 
girls — is  the  time  during 'which  exercise  and  work  should  be  most 
judiciously  regulated.  The  recognition  which  gymnastics  had  in 
Sweden  and  France,  early  in  the  present  century,  has  reacted  on 
American  colleges,  till  departments  of  physical  education  and  hygiene 
exist  in  most  of  them. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made,  there  are  still  those  who  differ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  needed  training  shall  be  given,  and 
questions  are  raised  whether  there  be  utility  in  gymnastics,  or 
whether  play,  the  natural  recreation,  is  not  already  carried  to  excess, 
till  weakness  and  fatigue  result.  Any  one  who  makes  child-life  a 
study,  or  spends  days  and  weeks  in  close  attendance  upon  children 
and  youth,  as  mothers  and  teachers  often  do,  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  more  recreation,  in  most  cases,  would  produce  better  habits 
and  larger  results.  The  child  must  have  frequent  change  and  more 
time  for  amusement  than  most  of  our  schools  allow.  Take  the  pub- 
lished "order  of  the  day"  in  one  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  institutions, 
an4  see  how  much  time  the  child  can  call  his  own.  Bise  at  six, 
breakfast  at  seven,  school  at  eight,  dinner  at  one,  work  from  two  till 
five,  supper  at  six,  study  at  seven  and  bed  at  nine ;  making  a  long, 
busy  day,  which  allows  pupils  but  two  hours  for  diversion  and  play. 
This  is  not  enough,  unless  supplemented  by  varied  diversions  in  the 
fichool-rooms  and  frequent  intervals  of  recess  for  recreation. 

In  trying  to  answer  the  question.  How  is  this  needed  physical 
training  to  be  secured  ?  we  say :  First,  by  play— free,  and  as  far  as 
may  be,  unrestrained  by  the  interference  of  authority — play  that, 
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as  a  natural  diversion,  may  renew  and  invigorate  mind  and  body; 
play  that  permits  the  utmost  freedom  consistent  with  life,  limb  and 
property.  Bring  out  and  encourage  the  good  old  games,  hop-scotch, 
leap-frog,  prisoner's  base,  black-man,  shinny,  base-ball,  foot-ball, 
hare  and  hounds,  etc.  Supplement  this  by  regular  hours  for  work, 
to  raise  the  muscle  and  discipline  the  hand  and  eye  to  skill  and 
deftness.  All  this  we  have,  and  still  we  need  something  more. 
What  shall  it  be?  We  may  get  an  answer  from  the  Greeks  and 
Germans,  who  have  furnished  the  best  specimens  of  muscular  de- 
velopment. With  the  Greeks  this  was  due  to  their  athletic  games  and 
sports,  and  with  the  Germans  to  the  course  given  boys  in  the  gymna- 
smm  or  **turn-halle,"  found  everywhere  in  the  **fatherl-and,"  where, 
in  loose  apparel  and  under  intelligent  supervision,  their  boys  acquire 
a  robust  physique  that,  in  spite  of  irregular  and  excessive  indul- 
gence in  eating  and  drinking,  secures  long  life  and  constant  health. 

If  hearing  children,  with  all  the  personal  attention  that  home 
gives,  and  the  varied  duties  it  requires,  need  methodical  training, 
much  more  they  who  congrei^ate  in  any  large  boarding-schooT, 
and  still  more  the  deaf  and  dumb.  So  we  come  to  propose,  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  pupils,  the  adoption  of  supplementary  training 
in  light  gymnastics,  with  wooden  dumb-bells,  rings,  wands 
and  clubs — not  as  a  substitute  for  other  exercises,  nor  instead 
of  the  heavier  gymnastics  for  the  more  robust  pupils,  but  as 
an  aid  to  these  other  useful  appliances,  that  will  assist  in  expand- 
ing the  chest  and  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  limbs  and 
trunk.  The  deaf  and  dumb  need  this  organic  development,  on  ac- 
count of  comparative  inertia  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  permits  less 
exercise  to  the  larynx  and  glottis,  and  frequently  assists  in  produc- 
ing an  abnormal  condition  of  the  glands  and  tissues  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  scrofula  and  kindred,  diseases. 

Light  gymnastics  seems  to  engender  force  and  arouse  the  energy 
to  a    healthful    competition;   moreover  uniform    movements    afford 

Eleasure  to  all  and  give  great  encouragement  to  the  weak  and 
ackward.  Light  gymnastics  is  a  diversion  at  hand  whenever 
needed.  When  the  close  air  in  the  room  and  a  constrained  position 
at  the  desk  causes  weariness  and  languor,  open  the  window,  give 
five  minutes  to  gymnastics,  and  mark  the  effect. 

Rapid,  uniform  and  exact  movements  promote  discipline,  secure 
close  attention,  and  teach  the  class  to  respond  at  once  to  the  mas- 
ter's will.  The  effort  required  to  yield  prompt  obedience,  is,  in 
itself,  a  discipline  that  is  hard  to  acquire,  but  is  an  admirable  step- 
ping-stone to  higher  things.  The  attention  thus  secured  debars 
communication,  brings  every  eye  in  subjection  to  the  master*s  look, 
and  really  breaks  up  many  causeless  habits  and  the  listless  indif- 
ference that  so  many  assume.  Furthermore,  systematic  trailing 
unfolds  a  grace  of  manner  and  beauty  of  motion  that  nothing  else 
secures;  gives  an  erect  posture  to  the  body,  a  more  elegant  poise 
to  the  head,  greater  freedom  to  the  limbs,  deeper  respiration  and 
an  equalized  circulation.  As  the  manners  are  improved  by  suitable 
attention  to  gesticulation,  so  the  whole  appearance  is  changed  by 
the  change  in  feeling  which  the  child  undergoes. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  there  is  ncT  time  for  gymnastics; 
but  has  it  not  been  shown  sufficiently  that  the  time  spent  on  this 
subject  is  more  than  compensated  by  increased  vigor  at  other  times? 
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Twenty  minutes  per  day  allowed  for  small  scholars,  (divided  into  pe- 
riods of  ten  minutes  each),  and  ten  minutes  per  day  for  advanced 
scholars,  will  afford  sufficient  drill,  if  faithfully  earned  out.  Some 
ridicule  gymnastics  in  school,  but  if  it  answers  a  useful  purpose,  let 
those  laugh  who  win.  A  favorable  sign  of  the  times  is  seen  in  the 
complete  gymnasium  and  competent  attendance  furnished  in  that 
department  by  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  I  think  the  time 
win  soon  arrive,  when  physical  training  in  our  deaf-mute  schools 
will  receive  more  attention,  and  that  completeness  will  be  attained, 
which  can  only  come  from  systematic  mental,  moral  and  physical 
training. 

We  can  truly  say  that  our  labor  is  wisely  spent,  if  we  succeed  in 
turning  out  strong,  healthy  boys  and  girls,  who  will  love  honesty  and 
goodness  and  purity  of  life. 

The  President — It  is  suggested  by  the  business  committee  that 
opportunity  for  discussion  cnb  given  to  this  paper,  and  a  similar  op- 

Sortunity  for  the  preceding  papers.    There  will  be  op^rtunity  for 
iscussion  now. 

The  Chair  will,  however,  take  liberty,  before  the  discussion  opens, 
of  saying  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  gymnasium  at  Wash- 
ington, referred  to  in  the  paper. 

About  a  year  since,  a  very  suitable  building  was  built,  at  a  cost 
of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  for  a  gymnasium  at  the  College  at 
Washington.  It  has  a  swimming-pool  and  bowling-alley,  and  appa- 
ratus of  various  sorts,  prepared  under  direction  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sar- 
gent, the  director  of  the  gjminasium  of  Harvard  University.  Dr. 
Sargent  has  a  system  of  regular  instruction  in  gymnastics.  He 
uses  very  little  of  what  are  called  ''high  gymnastics;*'  that  is,  very 
little  of  acrobatic  performance.  The  trapeze  is  not  used,  and  many 
things  used  in  the  old  gymnasiums  are  dispensed  with  as  unneces- 
sary. Instead '  of  these  he  uses  exercises  calling  for  harmonious 
development,  and  not  so  much  for  any  special  monstrosity  of  muscle. 
These  pieces  of  apparatus  are  so  adapted  as  to  correct  any  distor- 
tions of  the  body.  If  one  side  is  less  developed  than  the  other, 
these  pieces  of  apparatus  are  so  arranged  that  the  person  may  have 
exercises  with  weights  adapted  to  increase  the  strength  until  the 
inequalities  are  corrected.  As  a  part  of  Dr.  Sargent's  system,  a  very 
careful  measurement  is  taken  of  the  persons  beginning  a  series  of 
exercises  which  will,  perhaps,  extend  over  six  months.  A  year  ago 
this  autumn,  measurements  were  taken  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
students  and  recorded.  The  facts  revealed  by  the  measurements 
were  interesting,  showing  in  many  instances  greater  size  of  one  arm 
than  of  the  other,  accounted  for  by  the  person  measured  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  that  arm  more  than  the 
other.  It  was  interesting  to  see  that  owing  to  these  arrange- 
ments, in  very  many  instances,  these  inequalities  were  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  there  was  a  balancing  of  the  body  in  its 
development.  I  will  not  occupy  further  time,  but  simply  add 
that  the  influence  of  the  gymnasium  has  been  such  as  to  lead 
me  to  commend  it  warmly  to  heads  of  institutions  who  will  be 
erecting  similar  buildings.  The  general  health  of  the  students  in 
the  year  has  improved  very  greatly.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  suggestion  made  by  Prof.  Swiler. 
—6 
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Mr.  Mott — I  would  like,  before  the  discussion  commences,  to 
ask  two  or  three  questions,  in  order  that  the  discussion  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  The  first  question  is,  is  it  not  true, 
as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  that  the  deai  and  dumb  institutions  of 
this  country  are  reaUy  ahead  of  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  this  department  of  physical  culture  ?  Second,  I  am  very  anxious 
to  ascertam  whether  you  have  your  children  play  and  develop  them- 
selves by  rule — ^whether  you  turn  a  calf  out  at  four  o'clock  and 
make  him  play  half  an  hour,  or  whether  you  turn  him  loose  in  the 
pasture.  Do  you  put  children  in  the  gymnasium  and  let  them  play 
if  they  have  a  mind  to?  The  question  is  a  practical  one:  is  there 
anything  more  for  us  to  do  as  managers,  than  to  provide  the  means 
and  foot  the  bills  ? 

The  President — The  chair  will  answer  the  last  question.  In  his 
opinion  it  is  not  enough  to  prepare  the  means  and  foot  the  bills. 
Especially  with  pupils  of  more  mature  ages,  in  very  many  institu- 
tions their  minds  are  excited  by  study.  They  are  indisposed  to  take 
that  amount  of  exercise  absolutely  necessary  for  their  physical  de- 
velopment. They  will  not  play  as  a  calf  does.  Thev  must  be  put 
through  a  course  of  actual  training.  When  left  to  themselves,  the 
gymnasium  is  apt  to  be  neglected,  at  least  by  many,  and  is  left  for 
those  who  have  a  special  taste  for  athletic  pursuits,  they  usually 
being  the  ones  who  need  them  least.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst 
College,  testifies  to  the  advantage  growing  out  of  compulsory  exer- 
cise by  all  the  students  of  a  college  during  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  week — perhaps  four  times  a  week.  The  effect  was  very 
marked,  indeed,  compared  with  a  term  when  the  use  of  the  g3rmnasium 
was  left  to  the  choice  of  students. 

Mr.  Notes — I  want  to  ask  whether  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  has 
any  influence  in  the  discipline  of  students;  whether  students  have 
any  less  wild  oats  to  sow. 

The  President — I  answer  that  question  very  readily.  A  very 
gratifying  effect  was  produced  upon  our  students.  During  the  >ear 
past  the  amount  of  unpleasant  discipline  was  reduced  almost  to 
zero.  It  was  greatly  less  than  that  of  former  years,  and  I  attribute 
it  greatly  to  the  use  of  the  gymnasium.  The  period  for  the  use  of 
the  gymnasium  expired  on  the  first  of  May.  After  the  first  of  May 
thiere  came  a  rainy  week,  and  it  was  during  that  week  that  the 
only  real  disturbance  took  place  that  we  had  during  the  entire  year. 
That  led  us  to  determine  that  hereafter  we  would  not  close  the 
gymnasium  till  the  rainy  week  was  over. 

Mr.  Mott — Is  the  gymnasium  adapted  for  girls? 

The  PREsroENT — It  is. 

Mr.  Mott — Good. 

The  President — All  these  machines  are  perfectly,  fully  adapted  to 
persons  of  widely  different  degrees  of  strength.  For  instance,  the 
weights  may  be  so  adjusted  that  a  person  may  lift  one,  ten,  or  fif- 
teen pounds,  or  much  more,  so  that  they  may  be  varied  so  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  a  little  child  or  that  of  a  strong  man. 

Dr.  Fay— As  a  rule,  our  institutions  are  not  in  advance  of  foreign 
institutions  in  physicaJ  training.    There  are  many  foreign  institu- 
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tions  that  have  gymnasia,  and  have  some  one  to  rive  the  students 
regular  exercise  and  offer  prizes  for  superiority ;  and  they  frequently 
give  public  exhibitions.  On  the  whole,  in  that  respect  they  can 
claim  to  be  in  advance  of  the  institutions  of  their  time. 

Mb.  Mott — My  question  was  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions of  this  country  are  ahead  to-day,  as  a  rule,  of  our  blind  in- 
stitutions., our  common  schools,  our  colleges,  our  female  seminaries. 
I  supposed  they  were.  If  not,  they  are  in  a  pitiful  condition.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  live  question,  my  brethren.  If  anything 
can  be  done  to  shed  light,  not  only  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  but  on  others,  your  words  should  have  wings 
and  fly  through  the  land.  The  great  cry  is  how  t^  save  the  gins 
from  the  grave  before  we  can  make  women  of  them.  Boys  we  kick 
around  and  make  them  live  a  little  longer ;  but  our  girls  are  angels 
altogether  too  soon  for  me. 

Mr.  Wines— I  have  been  asked  by  Dr.  Gillett  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  what  I  saw  in  Sweden  bearing  upon  this  question.  I 
once  spent  a  week  in  Stockholm,  where  I  met  a  gentleman  whom  I 
had  formerly  known  in  this  country — the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  city  of  Stockholm.  He  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  explain  to  me  the  Swedish  system  of  popular  education. 
We  went  around  the  city  together,  from  one  school  to  another,  and 
in  every  one  of  them  which  I  visited  I  found  a  room  set  apart  for 
gymnastic  exercises.  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  graded  schools.  Every 
child  in  these  schools  is  required  to  spend  more  or  less  time  every 
day  in  physical  exercise.  I  remember  that  in  one  room  the  girls 
were  engaged  in  a  peculiar  dance.  They  formed  in  groups  of  three, 
took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  whirled  until  they  almost  fell 
down.  I  had  to  dance  with  them.  The  grave  and  learned  superin- 
tendent took  the  lady  teacher  by  both  hands,  and  turning  back  to 
back,  they  whirled  their  arms  over  their  heads,  turning  continually 
but  not  loosing  hands — '* wringing  the  dish-rag"  our  children  call  it 
— and  so  they  went  spinning  round  the  room  together,  much  to  my 
amusement.  I  found,  also,  that  in  Sweden  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  teaching  children  the  use  of  tools.  They  claim 
that  for  the  symmetrical  development  of  a  man  or  woman  the 
training  of  the  muscles  is  as  essential  as  the  training  of  the  intellect. 
They  give  the  morning  in  school  to  intellectual  culture  and  the 
afternoon  to  the  culture  of  the  body,  teaching  the  boys  how  to  use 
tools,  and  the  girls  how  to  sew  and  to  do  various  other  things 
which  girls  ought  to  know.  Besides  this,  they  teach  all  the  children 
to  swim.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Stockholm  is  that 
of  a  row  of  scholars,  boys  or  girls,  as  the  case  may  be,  marching, 
in  double  file,  on  a  bright  summer  day,  through  the  public  street, 
each  with  a  towel  roiled  up  under  the  arm,  the  teacher  at  their 
head,  from  the  school-room  to  the  swimming  school.  I  went  into 
one  of  these  swimming  schools,  a  house  built  in  the  edge  of  the 
water,  with  dressing-rooms  around  the  sides,  a  plunge-bath  in  the 
centre,  and  a  tower  in  one  comer,  from  which  the  bathers  dive. 
Once  every  year,  exhibitions  are  given  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils,  and  tickets  for  these  are  eagerly  sought,  especially  for  the 
girls'  exhibition,  which  is  said  to  be  a  most  lovely  spectacle.  I  was 
told  that  all  through  Sweden  the  children  are  taught  swimming. 
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So,  when  I  went  to  see  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Manilla,  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockholm,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
there  a  magnificent  gymnasium,  as  large,  Mr.  President,  as  that  con- 
nected with  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington.  I  have 
seen  the  Washington  Gymnasium  at  Kendall  Green,  and  it  is  just 
what  Dr.  Gallaudet  has  described  it  to  be.  It  is  as  well  adapted  for 
girls  as  for  boys,  and  small  children  can  be  trained  in  it  as  readily 
and  as  thoroughly  as  the  larger  ones.  I  wish  we  had  such  an  one 
in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Milliqan's  paper  on  ''Some  Physical  Aids  to  Teaching"  was 
next  read  by  the  author,  and  interpreted  by  Prof.  Corcoran,  of  Wis- 
consin. 

SOME  PHYBIOAL  AIDS  TO  TEAOHINO. 

The  phrase  ''object  lessons"  has  included  such  a  multitude  of 
schemes,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  that  teachers  may  justly  feel 
suspicious  of  it.  At  the  expense  of  brevity,  therefore,  1  have  given 
this  article  the  less  euphomous  name  which  has  been  announced. 

There  is  no  means  of  learning,  that  I  know  of,  by  which  labor  can 
be  avoided.  There  is  no  method  of  teaching  that  I  have  found, 
which  does  not  also  include  work.  But  the  presentation  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  made  easier  for  the  teacher  in  various  ways.  Cogni- 
tion, also,  may  be  made  easier  for  the  pupil  by  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods. Some  of  these  means  and  methods  I  propose  to  illustrate  in 
this  paper.  Besides  the  direct  benefits  of  these  proposed  means, 
there  are  also  certain  indirect  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  due  time.  The  proposed  aids  are  not 
merelv  theoretical  ones,  but  they  have  been  m  use  in  this  institu- 
tion for  several  years.  They  have  proved  so  helpful  and  satis- 
factory, that  they  are  now  in  greater  favor  with  our  teachers  than 
ever  before.  The  principle  advocated  herein  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  one.  The  collecting,  the  preserving  and  the  using  of  the  objects 
are,  however,  reduced  to  a  system,  and  each  article  is  made  to  do 
service  indefinitely. 

It  wiU  be  evident  that  all  common  things  cannot  be  kept  or 
exhibited  in  the  same  manner.  Such  articles  as  seeds,  nuts,  grains, 
spices,  and  all  those  common  things  that  are  drv  and  of  such  form 
as  to  be  kept  safe  in  bottles,  together  with  liquids  like  syrups,  vine- 
gar, oils  and  spirits,  may  be  kept  to  the  best  advantage  m  glass 
bottles.  The  kmd  of  bottles  which  we  have  thought  preferable  for 
this  purpose,  is  of  four-ounce  size,  with  large  moutns.  Such  bottles 
cost  more  at  first  than  pasteboard  boxes,  but  they  never  need  be 
opened,  and  are  not  damaged  by  handling.  They  also  better  pre- 
serve the  article  for  the  examination  and  study  of  classes.  Not  one 
of  these  bottles  has  yet  been  broken  while  in  use.  A  label,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  size,  is  pasted  on  the  side 
of  each  bottle.  This  label  contains :  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  School  Museum,  No.  — .  (and  the  name  of  the  article.) 

The  bottles  are  kept  in  some  central  place,  where  all  the  teachers 
can  have  access  to  them.  Most  of  the  specimens  have  been  procured 
by  the  teachers,  the  institution  furnishing  the  bottles.  In  this  way 
tne  interest  of  the  teachers  is  enlisted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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heaviest  item  of  expense  is  borne  by  the  institution,  both  of  which 
are  important  considerations.  But  the  mere  collection  of  a  museum 
of  specimens  is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  benefit  of  this  cabinet. 
Eacn  article  is  described,  and  this  description,  in  the  form  of  a  lesson 
written  upon  a  card,  accompanies  the  specimen  in  the  museum. 
These  cards  are  —  inches  square,  doubled  so  as  to  form  four  pages. 
The  first  page  contains  the  inscription  that  is  on  the  label  of  the* 
corresponmng  bottle.  The  second  and  third  pages  contain  a  des- 
cription of  the  article,  which  has  been  prepared  by  some  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  preparation  of  a  description  which  shall  be  suitable 
for  a  lesson  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  skill  and  scholarship  in  a 
teacher.  After  the  description,  may  be  written,  if  thought  best,  a 
series  of  questions  on  the  lesson.     Our  teachers,   however,  have 

Senerallv  preferred  to  write  Questions  for  themselves,  since  by  so 
oing,  the  lesson  may  be  made  to  fit  the  particular  class  which  is 
studying  it.  In  this  way  the  same  lesson  may  be  used  through  a 
wide  range  of  grades,  more  difficult  guestions  beinc  used  with  the 
more  advanced  classes.  The  specimen  in  the  Dottle,  with  its 
accompanying  lesson,  is  alwavs  kept  in  the  cabinet,  except  when  in 
actual  use,  and  may  be  found  there  by  any  teacher. 

There  are  certain  articles  which  are  perishable  and  cannot  be 
kept  in  bottles  in  a  fresh  form.  Tomatoes,  strawberries,  peaches 
and  grapes,  are  representations  of  this  class  of  fruits.  Such  objects 
may  have  lessons  prepared  on  them  as  they  were  on  the  specimens 
just  described.  If  there  is  an  art-school  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, the  art-pupils  will  find  improving  lessons  in  painting  the 
objects  on  the  second  page  of  the  card  of  description.  Several  such 
paintings    are  herewitn    shown.     If  there   is   no   art  department, 

Eictures  cut  from  the  advertisements  of  gardeners,  or  taken  from  th^ 
ighly  imaginative  labels  which  adorn  the  cans  in  which  fruit 
is  preserved,  may  be  pasted  on  the  lesson  card.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens presented  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  There  is  another 
class  of  objects  which  are  more  conveniently  kept  and  shown  in  cases. 
These  cases  are  made  in  the  cabinet-shop,  of  thin  pine  or  poplar 
lumber,  and  are  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  s<][uare.  They  are  shallow, 
not  being  more  than  one  and  one-half  mches  deep.  Grooves  are 
cut  in  tlu'ee  edges  of  the  case,  and  the  upper  edge  is  made  narrow, 
to  receive  a  pane  of  glass,  which  serves  as  the  top  of  the  box.  Two 
screw-eyes  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  case  are  for  a  cord  or  wire,  by 
which  the  case  may  oe  suspended  in  view  of  the  class.  The  upper 
edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  with  an  outward  curve  for  convenience  in 
drawmg  it  out  when  objects  are  to  be  removed  from  or  added  to 
the  case.  These  cases  can  be  carried  from  room  to  room  as  they 
are  needed  for  illustration.  This  arrangement  will  accommodate  a 
great  variety  of  objects.  Here  is  one  that  contains  a  toy  rake,  a  hoe, 
a  dust-pan,  a  spoon,  a  clothes-pin,  and  a  dozen  other  miscellaneous 
articles.  Here  is  one  which  contains  the  di£ferent  kinds  and  sizes 
of  nails,  from  the  largest  spike  to  the'smallest  tack :  spikes,  cut  nails, 
wrought  nails,  finishmg  nails,  horseshoe  nails,  brads  and  tacks. 
These  articles  are  fastened  to  their  places  in  the  case  by  copper 
staples  made  of  small  wire,  which  are  kept  ready-made  at  hard- 
ware stores.  A  little  pocket  awl  is  a  convenient  instrument  for 
making  the   holes   for  the   staples.     Each  article,  or  each  kind  of 
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axticle,  in  the  case  of  nails,  screws,  etc.,  should  have  a  lesson  des- 
criptive of  its  use  or  structure.  If  a  single  case  contains  objects 
enough  for  a  dozen  lessons,  they  might  be  written  in  a  little  blank 
book,  and  attached  to  the  case  itself. 

These  cases  may  be  used  to  illustrate  articles  that  differ  widely  in 
their  characteristics.  A  profitable  series — 1st,  the  picture  of  a  cot- 
ton plant  in  blossom;  2d,  a  cotton  ball;  8d,  some  cotton  seed;  4th, 
some  carded  cotton;  5th,  some  cotton  yarn;  6th,  cotton  thread  of 
different  colors ;  7th,  unbleached  cotton  cloth ;  8th,  bleached  muslin ; 
9th,  printed  cotton  or  calico ;  10th,  cotton  lawn ;  11th,  cotton  jeans ; 
12th,  cotton  flannel;  13th,  cotton  velvet;  and  every  other  common 
fabric  that  is  made  of  cotton. 

A  similar  case  might  be  filled  with  silk  and  its  products,  from  the 
raw  cocoon,  through  the  different  stages  of  its  manufacture,  to  the 
softest  velvet  or  the  most  beautiful  ribbon. 

Wool  and  its  products  would  fill  another  case ;  flax,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  flax,  another.  Furs  would  fill  another  case,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  leather  another.  The  different  varieties  of  wood  would 
form  a  profitable  series  of  specimens  for  such  a  museum.  In  short, 
every  occupation  in  life  has  .a  set  of  materials,  or  implements,  or 
manufactures  peculiar  to  itself,  which  this  museum  might  include,  with 
profit  and  advantage  to  teacher  and.  taught.  In  the  studies  of  physical 
and  political  geography,  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  and  in  all  the 
natural  sciences,  and  especially  with  younger  classes,  ip  ordinary 
language-lessons,  these  objects  would  be  of  great  use  and  interest. 
The  supply  of  unusual  information  in  an  original  manner  would 
create  additional  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  while  the  nov- 
elty of  the  presentation  and  the  appeal  to  the  senses  as  a  help  to 
the  memory  would  arouse  the  pupil.  At  the  same  time  the  knowl- 
edge that  both  the  object  and  the  lesson  are  preserved  and  can  be 
used  for  future  reference  will  increase  its  importance  in  the  estima- 
tion of  both. 

By  each  teacher  asking  questions  on  the  lesson  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  his  class,  the  objection  that  these  lessons 
are  too  much  or  too  little  advanced  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
removed. 

Another  aid  to  teaching  is  a  contrivance  for  hanging,  in  view  of 
a  class,  a  set  of  condensed  questions,  or  an  analysis,  which  may 
serve  as  a  review  of  a  subject.  The  first  requisite  for  this  is  a  piece 
of  manilla  paper,  one  yard  wide  and  two  and  one-quarter  yards  long. 
Two  sticks,  each  thirty-eight  inches  long,  are  also  necessary.  The 
larger  of  these  sticks  should  be  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  longitudinal  groove  half  an  inch  deep  cut  in  one  side,  so  that 
a  cross  section  of  the  stick  shall  be  in  shape  of  a  crescent.  The 
second  stick  should  fit  into  this  groove,  and  all  sharp  edges  should 
be  rounded.  These  sticks  are  held  in  place  by  half-inch  india-rubber 
bands,  such  as  are  used  to  hold  packages  of  papers.  A  screw-eye 
is  screwed  into  the  centre  of  each  end  of  the  larger  stick.  Now, 
throw  the  paper  over  the  larger  stick  and  place  the  smaller  one  in 
its  place.  As  the  sticks  project  an  inch  at  each  end  beyond  the 
paper,  sufficient  room  is  left  for  the  bands.  The  bands  hold  the 
sticks  and  the  paper  in  place.  Hang  this  frame  to  the  screw-eyes,  which 

may  be  f^steae^  mtQ  tl^e  uppor  part  of  tUe  large  sl^te-fraiaes,   Qerg 
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are  now  four  pages,  each  a  yard  square,  on  which  may  be  written, 
in  ink,  analyses  or  abstracts  of  subjects,  in  letters  large  enough  to 
be  read  across  the  room.  Two  sheets,  or  eight  pages,  or  even  half 
a  dozen  sheets,  comprising  twenty-four  pages,  may  be  held  in  one 
pair  of  these  clamps. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  these  analyses,  presented  in  this  way,  are : 

(1).    They  give  on  one  page  a  view  of  an  entire  subject. 

(2).    They  serve,  like  frequent  reviews,  to  keep  the  subject  fresh. 

(3).  The  class  may  be  engaged  in  stud3ring  them  while  the  teacher 
is  engaged  with  individuals. 

(4).    They  are  permanent. 

(6).  They  may  be  used  in  every  department  of  knowledge — in 
composition,  in  geography,  in  arithmetic,  in  history,  and  in  the 
sciences. 

There  is  another  aid  to  teaching  which  was  devised  and  has  been 
used  with  great  satisfaction  and  success  by  Miss  Anna  Morse,  of 
this  institution.  The  range  of  its  assistance  is  in  the  teaching  of 
fractions.  A  sphere  of  wood,  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, is  turned  by  the  boys  in  the  shop  on  a  lathe.  This  repre- 
sents a  unit.  Another  similar  sphere  is  sawn,  by  the  buzz-saw,  mto 
halves,  and  the  halves  are  held  in  place,  except  when  used  in  illus- 
tration, by  rubber  bands.  Another  similar  sphere  is  sawn  into 
thirds,  another  into  fourths,  another  into  fifths,  and  so  on  up  to 
tenths.  A  teacher  who  cannot  teach,  or  a  pupil  who  cannot  learn 
most  of  the  operations  in  fractions  with  the  help  of  these  models, 
needs  fundamental  reconstruction. 

The  writer  well  understands  that  no  physical  aids  to  teaching  will 
avail,  unless  reinforced  by  skill,  patience  and  enthusiasm.  With 
these  mental  qualities,  however,  and  these  physical  helps,  he  be- 
lieves success  may  be  more  easily  achieved. 

The  President  announced  that  the  national  executive  committee 
would  meet  in  the  library-room  in  the  evening. 

The  business  committee  announced  the  order  for  Tuesday. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Maclntire,  the  convention  adjourned,  and  im- 
mediately assembled  in  front  of  the  building,  where  a  photograph 
was  taken  of  the  group. 


FOURTH  DAY— TUESDAY. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  50  by  the  president.  Dr. 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Hurd, 
President  of  Blacl^bum  University,  Illinois. 

The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  second  and  third  days, 
which  were  approved. 

Dr.  Gillbtt  announced  that  he  had  'received  a  communication 
from  Hon.  M.  A.  Gushing,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Illinois  Institution,  expressing  regret  that  his  business  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  present   at  the  convention,  and  wishing  the  con- 

y«^tiQ^  ^  pleaewt  w4  profitable  eessiow ;  41^q  »  ietter  from  J.  ^ 
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,Manahan,  a  member  of  the  same  board  of  trasiees,  expressing 
similar  regret.  Dr.  Grillett  also  stated  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  H.  S.  fiallou,  of  Boston,  inclosing  prospectus  of  an 
educational  journal,  which  he  would  refer  to  the  convention. 

The  committee  on  credentials  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thobias  Gallaudet — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  readers 
of  papers  to  provide  interpreters,  so  that  they  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  papers  before  they  begin  to  interpret.  I  hope  they  will  act 
upon  this  suggestion. 

The  Pbbsibent  requested  Mr.  Oudger  to  occupy  the  chair. 

The  regular  order  of  the  session  was  begun  by  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  S.  T.  Walker  on  the  ''Orube  Method  of  Teaching  Arith- 
metic," interpreted  by  Prof.  Swiler: 

ON  TEAOHINO  NUMBERS — ^THE  ORUBE  METHOD. 

To  the  older  members  of  the  profession  the  proceedings  of  these 
conventions,  the  papers  read,  and  the  remarks  elicited  by  them,  are, 
doubtless,  coming  to  be  common-place  and  by  their  similarity  weari- 
some. Much  the  same  subjects  are  presented,  and  the  remarks, 
though  impromptu  and  fresh,  and  evidencing  that  in  the  interim  of 
four  years  the  mental  powers  of  the  profession  have  not  been  dor- 
mant, are  yet  but  re-iterations  of  what  has  been  said  on  previous 
occasions.  Young  teachers,  constantly  adding  to  and  filling  up  our 
ranks,  characterized  by  their  enthusiasm  and  genuine  interest  in  the 
work,  pause  for  a  moment,  take  a  survey  of  the  horizon,  believe 
they  see  a  clear  field  for  operation,  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  fight 
nobly,  making  captive  ingenious  theories  by  which  knowledge  may 
be  more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily  imparted,  and  bring  them 
before  their  superintendents  for  inspection.  The  superintendents, 
kind  souls!  listen  attentively  and  approvingly  to  the  entire  plan, 
commend  their  zeal,  and  bid  them  continue  in  their  discoveries. 
Some  dusty  files  of  the  annals  or  ante  helium  reports  of  conventions 
are  sought  out,  and  ui  all  probabihty  an  article  in  which  are  em- 
bodied the  prominent  points  of  their  own  novum  organum  is  discov- 
ered, and  to  complete  the  co-incidence  the  author  proves  to  be  none 
other  than  their  own  considerate  superintendent,  or  perhaps  a  fel- 
low-teacher. 

But  is  this  discouraging  to  further  effort?  Should  we  conclude, 
then,  that  all  advancement  is  at  its  ultimatum  ?  We  sa^,  No !  An 
inspection  of  our  present  system  with  that  of  the  past  will  answer: 
No !  What  though  the  results  of  mental  and  experimental  effort  of 
those  new  in  the  work  does  seem  to  lose  the  lustre  of  originality  by 
the  discovery  of  counterparts  in  the  recorded  ideas  of  our  seniors, 
should  the  fact  have  any  other  effect  than  to  prove  the  theory  that 
similar  surroundings  produce  similar  mental  operations?  The  field 
for  conquest  is  still  open,  and  only  those  who  take  a  superficial 
view  of  it  repine  over  the  thought  that  all  has  been  done  that  can 
be  done ;  that  there  can  be  "nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  especially 
in  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf. 

It  is  the  opposite  of  this  feeling  that  has  induced  us  to  present 
to    you    a     few  remarks  on    a   subject  so  common-place    as   the 
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teaching  of  numbers — a  subject  brought  up  annually  in  your  teachers* 
meetings  at  home,  and  appearing  on  the  programme  wherever  educa-^ 
tional  topics  are  considered ;  a  subject  the  teaching  of  which,  we  all 
will  admit,  holds  a  position,  in  point  of  importance  and  difficulty, 
by  that  of  teaching  language. 

But  to  those  expectant  teachers  (if  there  be  any)  who  are  waiting  to 
hear  the  cry.  Eureka !  ring  through  this  hall,  we  will  say  that  such 
glad  tidings  are  not  to  be  proclaimed. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  success  that  is  attained  by  us  in 
this  branch.  It  is  gratifying,  truly,  as  is  any  advancement  in 
knowledge  made  with  the  class  of  children  under  our  instruction, 
but  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  We  hear  complaints  from  many  of 
our  institutions,  including  Washington  College,  of  the  imperfect 
standing  of  pupils  in  arithmetic,  as  compared' with  their  attainments 
in  other  directions.  This  fact,  with  the  individual  knowledge  of  the 
matter  we  possess,  should  call  for  repeated  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion by  teachers,  till,  finally,  the  flaws  in  our  present  manner  of 
teaching  the  subject  are  discovered  and  repaired.  The  flaws  can  be 
traced  from  the  primary  department  up  through  the  various  grades ; 
yet,  as  we  are  always  ready,  when  we  see  an  exceptionally  good 
class,  to  accord  the  meed  of  praise  to  its  teachers  in  the  primary 
department,  we  must  believe  that  to  them,  in  a  greater  measure 
than  to  the  teachers  of  the  older  classes,  oelongs  aJso  the  censure 
when  a  class  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  excellency. 

But  let  us  hastily  enumerate  some  practices  that  are  objection- 
able and  tend  to  retard  a  class's  progress. 

1.  As  to  the  stage  of  progress  when  numbers  should  be  intro- 
duced, the  practice  is  to  oegm  addition,  say  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  first  year.  Most  pupils  are  eager  to  commence  ciphering. 
A  fascination  seems  to  possess  them  for  that  kind  of  work,  behind 
which  lurks  a  pride  in  show  and  a  desire  for  rapid  advancement  to 
studies  resemblmg  those  of  their  seniors.  Generally,  with  two  or 
three  individuals  m  a  class,  this  desire  has  been  gratified,  at  their 
homes,  by  a  misapplication  of  time  and  energy,  on  the  part  of  the 
child's  family,  in  teaching  arithmetic  rather  than  simple  conversa- 
tional sentences.  He  has  been  caressed  and  flattered  for  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  covering  a  side  of  a  slate  with  figures;  and  his 
father  does  not  hesitate,  when  he  brings  him  to  the  institution,  to 
relate  to  the  superintendent  and  all  the  teachers  the  history  of  his 
child's  instruction,  and  tell  of  his  wonderful  mathematical  turn  of 
mind ;  and  disappointment  is  always  detected  when  his  bid  for  praise 
is  met  with  so  little  manifestation  of  interest.  The  other  pupils 
catch  the  fever  for  similar  notoriety,  and  their  combined  importuni- 
ties are  hurled  at  the  teacher  daily  till  he  yields. 

Once  begun,  rapid  strides  in  the  handling  of  abstract  numbers 
are  made,  the  pupils  are  delighted  with  the  novel  enigmas  they  are 
solving,  and  the  teacher  himself,  pleased  with  their  securing  prizes 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  visitors,  loses  sight  of  the  prime  object 
of  arithmetic,  and  goes  on  doling  out  these  abstractions  that  are  so 
pleasing  to  his  class.  How  much  better  is  it  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  class  to  devote  every  moment  of  the  limited  time  of  the  deaf, 
for  the  first  year,  at  least,  to  the^sole  practice  of  language,  preparing 
them  to  take  up  future  studies  with  greater  ease  and  assurance  of 
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success.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer  that  a  class  which 
is  introduced  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  only  after  three  years  have 
been  spent  exclusively  in  acquiring  written  language,  will,  at  the 
close  of  a  period  of  six  years,  show  much  more  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  both  branches  than  a  class  equal  in  all  other  respects  at 
the  start,  the  members  of  which  had  their  attention  divided  oetween 
the  two  branches  from  the  first  year. 

2.  The  second  objection  is  the  almost  universal  tendency  of 
teachers  to  let  pupils  use  large  numbers  too  early  in  the  courses- 
numbers  which,  instead  of  being  within  the  grasp  of  their  intelligence, 
are  such  as  are  seen  only  in  census  reports  or  in  political  majori- 
ties. We  have  even  been  advised  by  a  writer  for  the  Annals, 
after  the  pupil  is  able  to  count  100,  to  proceed  with  the  science  by 
writing  such  inconceivable  numbers  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
billions,  four  hundred  and  four  millions,  etc.,  for  no  other  reason, 
we  suppose,  than  because  it  is  easily  done.  We  should  expect  from 
such  a  teacher  that  next  he  would  be  teaching  his  class  tne  metric 
system  just  because  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  system  itself; 
being  logical,  should  be  universally  adopted,  but  should  have  no 
place  in  a  curriculum  until  popular  usage  demands  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Bessemer  writes  to  the  London  Tim^s  on  this  subject, 
as  follows :  **It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  your  readers 
have  brought  fully  home  to  their  inner  consciousness  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  that  little  word  'trillion,'  which  we  have  seen  of  late 
so  glibly  used  in  your  columns.  There  are,  indeed,  few  intellects 
that  can  fairly  grasp  it,  and  digest  it  as  a  whole ;  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  thousands  who  cannot  appreciate  its  true  worth 
even  when  reduced  to  fragments  for  more  easy  assimilation.  Its 
arithmetical  symbol  is  simple  and  without  much  pretension;  there 
are  no  large  figures,  just  a  modest  1  followed  by  a  dozen  cyphers,* 
and  that  is  all."  He  then  gives  some  startling  and  interesting  com- 
putations intended  to  convey  the  significance  of  the  number  as  re- 
lating to  time,  distance  and  weight.  Believing  that  it  will  be  of 
interest  in  this  connection,  we  quote  a  paragraph:  ''As  a  measure 
of  time  I  would  take  one  second  as  the  unit,  and  carry  myself  in 
thought  through  the  lapse  of  ages  back  to  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1  in  our  era,  remembering  that  in  each  of  those  years  we  have 
865  days,  and  in  every  dav  just  86,400  seconds  of  time.  Hence,  in 
returning  in  thought  back  again  to  this  year  of  grace  1878,  one 
might  have  supposed  that  a  trillion  of  seconds  had  long  since 
elapsed;  but  tnis  is  not  so,  we  have  not  even  passed  one-six- 
teenth of  that  number  in  all  these  long  eventful  years,  for  it  takes 
just  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  years,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  days,  one  hour,  forty-six  minutes  and  forty 
seconds  to  constitute  a  trillion  seconds  of  time." 

We  should  endeavor  to  give  our  pupils  some  conception  of  large 
numbers,  before  they  are  allowed  to  use  them  in  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions. Keep  a  box  of  beans  on  your  desk.  Have  one  child  count  one 
hundred,  another  one  thousand.  Make  several  marks  on  the  slates 
in  front  of  the  class,  then  ask  each  child  what  portion  of  the  slates 
he  thinks  one  thousand  such  marks  would  cover.  Then  have  one  of 
the  pupils  make  the   thousand   marks,  drawing  a  line  around  each 
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weight,  height  and  capacity  come  ander  review,  it  will  not  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  devote  attention  to  giving  the  class,  by  similar 
means,  a  unit  of  measurement  for  each  of  these  subjects,  by  which 
they  will  be  able  to  conceive  of  larger  divisions  as  being  multiples 
of  the  unit. 

8.  The  third  objection  is  the  paucity  of  objective  apparatus  to 
be  found  in  the  school-rooms  of  primary  teachers.  This  is  the 
more  serious  because  of  the  inexpensiveness  of  such  paraphernalia. 
Before  a  teacher  begins  numbers  with  a  young  class,  he  should  spend 
several  days,  if  necessary,  in  making  out  and  elaborating  the  course 
he  intends  pursuing;  then  he  should  spend  an  additional  period  of 
time  in  collecting  his  working  implements.  A  table  should  first  be 
procured;  the  surface  should  be  inclined  towards  the  pupils  suffi- 
ciently for  them  to  see  objects  resting  on  it,  and  strips  should  be 
tacked  round  the  edges  to  prevent  objects  sliding  off.  The  surface 
should  be  painted  black,  so  that  crayon-marks  may  be  visible.  A 
box  of  attractively  colored  blocks  and  a  box  of  dominos,  the  spots 
of  which  are  admirably  an*anged  for  practice  in  numbers,  as  weU 
as  bundles  of  splints,  a  box  of  beans,  marbles,  buttons,  etc.,  etc., 
should  be  the  accompaniments  of  the  table.  An  abacus,  or,  what 
is  better,  a  stretched  wire,  the  length  of  one  end  of  the  room,  with 
one  hundred  colored  wooden  balls  strung  on  it,  should  occupy  a  posi- 
tion just  above  the  blackboard  or  row  of  slates.  For  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  there  should  be,  for  general  use,  if  not  one  for  each 
school-room,  a  full  set  of  grocers'  measures;  i.  e.,  a  pint,  quart, 
gaUon,  peck,  half-bushel,  and  bushel,  besides  a  two-foot  rule,  a 
yard-stick,  a  fifty-foot  line,  and  scales  capable  of  weighing  from  one 
to  five  hundred  pounds.  Also  several  pieces  each  of  imitation 
specie  and  currency  of  the  various  denominations  and  of  fractional  cur- 
rency and  bills,  all  of  which  are  procurable  at  any  of  our  first-class 
business  colleges. 

For  use  in  teaching  fractions,  a  set  of  fractional  globes  can  be 
made  from  round  wooden  balls  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
by  carefully  sawing  one  into  two  parts,  another  into  three,  another 
into  four,  and  so  on  to  tenths.  For  convenience,  the  parts  of 
each  ball  may  be  fastened  by  small  hinges.  This  device  for  teach- 
ing fractions  is  a  product  of  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  Miss  Anna 
Morse,  an  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  variety  of  objects  we  would 
recommend.  Whatever  a  teacher  finds  that  he  needs  should  be  at 
hand,  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  expense  of  these  useful  accesso- 
ries to  the  school-room  is  merely  nominal,  except  in  the  item  of 
scales.  Any  principal  ought  not  to  grudge  the  cost  of  paraphernalia 
where  the  resultant  benefit  to  pupils  is  so  great.  It  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  there  are  many  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges  possess- 
ing fine  buildings  and  costly  scientific  apparatus,  whose  directors 
have  not  yet  considered  the  expense  or  the  importance  to  their  pri- 
mary department  of  a  set  of  tm  measures. 

4.  Neglect  to  give  sufficient  drill  in  the  use  of  oft-recurring 
phrases,  complete    knowledge  of  which    is  necessary  to    an  under- 
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high  as" — "as much  again*' — "as  far  ag&in** — "what  is  this  worth"? 
— "what  is  the  price  of  this?"  etc.  Tnese  expressions  are  among 
the  most  common  of  childhood,  and  are  usually  used  by  children  of 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age  with  perfect  ease.  The  comparison 
so  often  made  between  them,  of  the  amount  I  have  with  that  that 
you  possess;  the  proportion  of  my  superiority,  whether  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marbles,  anples,  height  or  muscle — ^the  mewm  and  tuum 
propensity — always  brings  into  service  one  or  more  of  these  phrases, 
and  when  the  study  of  the  relation  and  comparison  of  numbers  is 
begun,  familiarity  with  them  is  important  to  progress.  With 
deaf  children  these  phrases  are  also  used  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar, though  viith  not  so  much  care  for  mathematical  accuracy 
as  is  shown  by  hearing  children.  But  alas!  when  appearing  in 
written  form,  these  phrases,  in  our  experience  with  the  deaf,  have 
been  one  of  their  greatest  stumbling-blocks.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  halt  in  our  progress  with  classes  in  arithmetic  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  "as  many  as"  and  "half  as  many  as"  phrases 
with  which  they,  by  all  means,  should  have  been  perfectly  familiar, 
as  is  the  case  with  hearing  children,  before  they  took  up  the  study 
of  numbers.  Such  phrases  have  decidedly  more  claim  to  a  x>OBition 
in  the  first,  second  or  third  year's  instruction  in  language  than 
have  such  as  "a  bad  black  horse  kicks  a  pretty  little  girl,"  or  even  "a 
large  black  dog  chases  an  old  white  cow,"  and  they  should  become 
a  part  of  the  child's  language,  and  be  so  familiar  to  him  before 
arithmetic  is  commenced,  as  that  they  shall  not  di^act*  his  atten- 
tion while  considering  the  numerical  relations  contained  in  the 
problem  before  him.  All  the  teachers  of  an  institution  should  work 
together  in  such  matters,  and  report  at  their  teachers'  meetings  all 
such  phrases  as  are  discovered  to  be  peculiarly  difficult  of  adoption 
by  the  pupils,  formulate  them  into  sign  phrase,  and  use  them  in 
class  or  general  conversation  with  the  pupUs  as  often  as  occasion 
admits.  While  we  would  urge  the  importance  of  the  pupils  i)ossess- 
ing  ft  fair  command  of  the  simpler  idiomatic  forms  of  language 
before  arithmetic  is  commenced,  and  especially  before  a  text-book  in 
arithmetic  is  given  them,  yet,  when  we  come  to  test  by  reviews  or 
examinations  their  ability  to  apply  their  arithmetical  knowledge,  we 
should  invariably  make  a  clear  statement,  in  pantomime,  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  leaving  the  mental  powers  unincumbered  by 
the  perplexities  of  language. 

6.  Instead  of  the  old  custom  of  teaching  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  in  the  order  named,  teach  the  four  rules 
simultaneously.  We  believe  this  is  the  logical  method,  if  the  numbers 
used  are  such  as  are  within  easy  conception  of  a  child's  mind,  and 
as  may  readily  be  presented  to  their  vision  by  illustrative  apparatus. 
The  argument  that  the  intellect  of  a  child  cannot  as  rea£ly  grasp 
a  plurality  of  ideas  as  it  can  a  single  one,  is,  if  the  ideas  be  pro- 
perly presented,  easily  shown  to  be  a  misconception  of  facts.  The 
four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  are  reducible  to  two, 
which  may  be  described  most  simply  as  (a)  the  process  of  putting 
together,  and  (h)  the  process  of  taking  apart. 

One  of  these  operations  is  as  easily  comprehended  as  the  other. 
It  does  not  require  an  educated  mind  to  know,  that  if  from  two 
objects  one  is  taken  away,  one  object  remains;  and  that  if  to  one 
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object  another  is  added,  there  then  will  be  two  objects.  And  so 
by  constant  nse  of  objective  illnstration,  the  nambers  in  order 
may  be  introduced  and  the  four  processes  used  on  each. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  of  those  teachers  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  subject,  to  the  ''Grube  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic," 
introduced  to  the  teachers  of  this  coimtry,  we  believe,  through 
translations  and  essays  by  Professor  Louis  Soldan,  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Bt.  Louis,  and  since  used  in  modified  form  with 

gratifying  success  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  Quincy,  Dover, 
ew  Haven,  Indianapolis,  bt.  Louis,  Ban  Francisco  and  other  im- 
portant cities. 

In  this  method  small  numbers  alone  are  treated ;  no  number  larger 
than  the  one  under  consideration  is  admitted  into  the  lesson;  each 
number  is  measured  (compared)  by  every  other  number  smaller  than 
itself;  the  measuring  process  involves  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division;  objective  illustration  is  constantly  used; 
practice  is  given  in  rapid  solution  of  examples;  combinations  with 
other  numbers  are  discovered  and  solved  by  pupils  themselves,  and 
application  of  the  principles  learned  are  made  immediately  by 
introducing  practical  examples.  Take  for  example  the  number  five 
as  a  lesson  before  us.  The  numbers  below  it  having  been  treated 
the  lesson  would  be,  first,  a  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  relative 
power  of  the  number  by  exhibition  of  five  objects.  Then,  five  would 
be  measured  or  compared  bv  each  number  less  than  itself.  For 
instance,  if  comparing  by  2  the  teacher  would  show,  by  blocks  or 
dots  on  the  blackboard,  that  6  is  composed  of  2  and  2  and  1, 
(addition) ;  that  5  less  2  less  2  leaves  1,  (subtraction) ;  that  2  times 
2  and  1  are  5,  (multiplication) ;  that  from  5,  2  can  be  taken  once, 
twice  and  one  left,  (division.)  And  in  like  manner  the  teacher  will 
take  up  the  other  numbers,  not  merely  stating  and  then  hurrving 
over  these  fundamental  facts,  but  dwelling  on  them  and  making 
them  evident  to  the  visual  sense  of  the  child  at  every  step,  and 
afterwards  allowing  the  child  to  symbolize  all  the  combinations  he 
is  able  to  discover  in  the  number  under  review. 

*"Grube  thinks  that  one  year  ought  to  be  spent  in  jthis  way  on 
the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  He  says:  'In  the  thorough  way  in 
which  I  want  arithmetic  taught,  one  year  is  not  too  long  for  this 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  In  regard  to  extent,  the 
scholar  has  not  apparently  gained  very  much.  He  knows  only  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten.  But  he  knows  them.'  In  reference  to 
the  main  principles  to  be  observed,  he  demands,  first,  that  no  new 
number  shall  be  commenced  before  the  previous  one  is  perfectly 
mastered;  second,  that  reviews  should  regularly  take  place;  and, 
third,  that  whatever  knowledge  has  been  acquired  and  fully  mas- 
tered by  illustration  and  observation  must  be  thoroughly  committed 
to  memory.  In  the  process  of  measuring,  the  pupils  mudt  acquire 
the  utmost  mechanical  skill.  It  is  essential  to  this  method  that  in 
the  measuring  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  operations, 
the  pupils  have  before  their  eyes  a  diagram  illustrating  the  process. 
It  matters  not  by  means  of  what  objects  the  pupils  see  the  opera- 

*  Extract  from  "  Gnibe's  Method  of  Teaching  Arlthmetlo  Explained"  by  Prof.  Loula 
Boldan.  Chicago;  8.  B.  Winohel  &  Co..  1879. 
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tions  illustrated,  whether  fingers,  lines  or  dots,  but  they  certainly 
must  see  it.  It  is  a  feature  of  this  method  that  it  teaches  by  the 
eye  as  well  as  by  the  ear,  while  in  most  other  methods,  arithmetic 
is  taught  by  the  ear  alone.  If,  for  instance,  the  child  is  to  measure 
7  by  the  number  8,  the  illustration  to  be  used  is: 


"If  lines  or  dots  are  arranged  in  this  way  and  impressed  upon  the 
child's  memory  as  depicting  the  relation  between  the  numbers  3 
and  7,  it  is,  in  fact,  all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  Instead  of 
teaching  all  the  variety  of  possible  combinations  between  3  and  7, 
it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  child  keep  in  mind  the  above  picture. 
The  first  four  rules,  as  far  as  three  and  seven  are  concerned,  are 
contained  in  it  and  will  result  from  expressing  the  same  thing  in 
different  words  or  describing  the  picture  in  different  ways.  Looking 
at  the  picture  the  child  can  describe  it  or  read  it  as  follows: 

3-1-3-f  1=7,  or  2x3+1=7,  or 
7-3-3=1,  or  7^-3=2  (1) 

the  latter  process  to  be  read:  From  7  I  take  away  3,  twice,  and 
1  remains,  or  7  contains*  3  twice  and  one  more. 

"In  the  same  manner  each  number  should  be  illustrated  by  a  sim- 
ilar diagram.  The  leading  idea  is  the  same  throughout  Grube's 
Method.  To  show  the  principle  of  teaching  the  higher  numbers  to 
one  hundred  is  to  recapitulate  the  principles  that  are  to  guide  the 
teacher  in  his  treatment  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  That  the 
four  principles  are  taught  with  each  number  before  the  following 
one  is  considered,  forms,  no  doubt,  a  characteristic  feature  of  Grube's 
method,  but  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  lead- 
ing idea.  It  certainly  emanates  from  this  idea,  but  it  is  not  the 
idea  itself.  The  leading  principle  is  rather  that  of  objective  illus- 
tration. In  a  very  general  way  it  may  be  said  that,  in  examples  in 
primarv  arithmetic,  two  numbers  are  given,  and  their  relation,  ex- 
pressed by  a  third  number,  is  to  be  found.  Hence  the  elementary 
process  may  be  considered  as  the  comparing  of  one  number  with  the 
other,  or  the  measuring  of  one  by  the  other.  On  the  basis  of  this 
general  theory,  Grube  suggests  a  general  plan  of  illustration,  accord- 
mg  to  which  the  larger  number  of  two  numbers  given,  is  represented  by 
the  total  number  of  lines  or  dots  placed  on  the  blackboard.  These 
lines  are  arranged  into  sets  or  groups  each  containing  as  many  lines 
or  dots   as   are  indicated  by  the  smaller  number  of  the  two. 

"This  contains  the  main  principle  of  Grube's  method.  If  percep- 
tion has  seized  the  illustration  and  wrought  it  into  a  mental  pic- 
ture, the  solution  of  all  the  existing  elementary  relations  between 
the  two  numbers  has  been  grasped  implicitly.  For  the  four  pro- 
cesses are  simply  different  interpretations  of  this  symbolic  diagram. 
When  this  picture  apipears  before  the  mind,  it  may  be  interpreted 
as  addition  or  multiplication,  and  by  retrograde  process  it  may  be 
interpreted  as  subtraction  or  division.  *  ♦  *  Below  ten  each 
number  is  compared  with  the  number  one,  by  means  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multinlication  and  division,  then  with  the  number  two, 
^*hen  three,  etc.    The  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  perceive  the  regularity 
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of  this  process,  and  at  the  moment  he  has  understood  that  part,  he 
can,  by  independent  work,  discoYer  the  primary  arithmetical  rela- 
tions of  a  number  and  prepare  a  diagram  or  synopsis  of  the  same. 

"A  frequent  and  very  dangerous  mistake  is  the  omission  of  applied 
examples.  The  pure  number,  as  the  universal  expression  of  an 
arithmetical  tenth,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  the  pupil 
throughout  his  school  course  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  working 
with  applied  numbers.  Moreover,  arithmetic  is  studied  for  life, 
and  in  life  there  are  none  but  applied  examples.  Hence,  after  the 
universal,  the  pure  number,  has  been,  mastered  by  means  of  obser- 
vation, particular  application  should  follow  immediately,  and  copious 
examples  clothed  in  the  most  various  forms  should  be  solved.  The 
traimng  which  the  pupil  receives  from  practice  with  applied  problems, 
is  different  in  kind  from  that  with  pure  numbers,  and  hence  cannot  be 
slighted  in  the  primary  grades,  without  retarding  the  progress  in  the 
higher  classes.  Without  sufficient  practice  in  this  direction,  there  is 
danger  of  mechanical  and  dull  work,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
pupil's  display  of  inventive  ingenuity  is  lost.  The  difficulty  which  the 
study  of  arithmetic  presents  in  the  higher  grades,  lies  not  in  the 
mechanical  handling  of  numbers ;  in  most  cases  the  pupils  succeed  in 
that ;  but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  words  of  the  problem  puzzle  them. 
The  qualitative  element  disturbs  and  conceals  the  quantitative.  If 
this  assertion  is  correct,  a  great  deal  of  traming  with  applied  num- 
bers should  be  given  at  a  time  of  the  course,  when  the  pure  number, 
which  is  considered,  is  so  small  as  to  allow  the  scholar,  after  having 
mastered  it,  to  concentrate  his  whole  attention  in  the  puzzle  that 
lies  in  the  wording,  in  the  qualitative.  Whenever  sufficient  training 
of  this  kind  has  sharpened  the  wit  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades, 
they  will  no  longer  consult  the  heading  of  the  chapter  as  the  first 
step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in  order  to  find  whether  it 
means  addition  or  division,  interest  or  long  measure,  and  find  them- 
selves in  a  helpless  and  forlorn  condition  when  they  meet  an  exam- 
ple which  is  not  labeled  by  any  heading." 

We  have  presented  this  paper  to  you,  fellow-teachers,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  criticism  on  methods  now  in  use;  we  have  presented  to 
you  a  synopsis  of  a  method,  not  with  the  expectation  that  it  is  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf,  with- 
out modification;  but  we  trust  we  may  have  said  something  that 
will  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  you,  relative  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  that  will  result  in  the  further  study  of  a  method  which  an 
apostle  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  said  is  ***  Nature's 
method— nothing  more,  nothing  less — sure  to  win  its  way  into  every 
school-room,  and  compel  at  no  far  distant  day,  a  modification  of 
the  arithmetics  for  grammar  grades." 

We  believe  it  to  be  true,  that,  "the  thoughtful,  real  educator 
resembles  a  wise  husbandman  who  does  not  cling  to  old  methods 
merely  out  of  respect  for  their  age,  but  adopts  all  the  scientific 
improvements  made  both  in  material  and  method." 

I  leave  the  subject  for  your  discussion. 

The  Prbsidbnt — The  subject  is  open  for  discussion  by  the  con- 
vention. 

♦G.  C.  Piaher.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Dover,  N.  H.;  author  of  "A  Teacher's  Manual  Arith- 
metic for  Primary  GFrados,"  (after  Orube),  Boston:  New  Eng.  Pub.  Co. 
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Db.  MaoIntike— I  do  not  think  there  is  much  room  for  discassion. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  pursuing  the  same  method.  I 
have  found  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  have  not  carried  the  sys- 
tem out  to  a  great  extent ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  best  method 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  those  who  are  to  be  trained  in 
the  elementary  principles.  I  arise  to  express  my  gratification  that 
the  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  convention. 

Prop.  Swileb — A  few  years'  experience  in  teaching  arithmetic  has 
convinced  me  that  the  suggestions  made  in  this  paper  are  entirely 
practical  and  may  be  made  eminently  useful  in  all  classes.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  mutes  mav  not  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
branch  of  mathematical  knowledge  to  as  eminent  a  degree  as  any 
speaking  girl  or  boy.  There  are  reasons  which  render  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  difficult.  While  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  under- 
stand all  the  expressions  of  our  intricate  and  complex  language,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  deaf-mutes  may  not  get  as  clear  and  exact 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  both  pure  and  applied,  as  other  students. 
With  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  numbers  in  the 
concrete,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  education  can  be  developed 
to  an  indefinite  extent;  and  with  reference  to  the  application  of 
abstract  numbers,  they  seem  to  handle  them  at  least  as  well  as 
other  children.  This  subject  with  me  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  instruction  in  the  English  language  in  our  schools;  and  if  the 
education  of  our  boys  is  difficult  before  going  to  college,  I  think  it 
must  be  due  to  complicated  and  defective  methods  of  instruction. 
Such  suggestions  as  our  friend  has  made  in  this  paper  may  be 
applied  to  advantage.  I  trust  that  this  subject  of  arithmetic  will 
receive  proper  attention,  in  order  that  the  charge  that  we  give 
imperfect  instruction  in  this  science  may  be  met,  and  that  hence- 
forth time  enough  be  devoted  to  give  our  pupils  a  sufficient  know  - 
edge  of  numbers,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  the  more 
difficult  operations  in  arithmetic. 

Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  said  he  had  employed  the  Grube 
method  with  success. 

* 

Dr.  MaoIntirb — I  arise  again  to  make  a  remark  in  addition.  I 
did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  paper,  but  I  have  found  this  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  elementary  arithmetic,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  respect.  In  any  proposition,  not  only 
the  proposition,  but  the  solution  and  conclusion  should  be  given, 
expressmg  the  conclusion  by  signs  last.  If  you  stop  short  of  that, 
you  fail  in  expressing  these  principles  to  others.  Great  attention 
ought  to  be  given  in  the  earliest  hour  of  the  course  in  these  respects ; 
in  having  the  children  understand  the  proposition,  in  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  solution  and  the  conclusion. 

Prop.  Haskins — While  I  heartily  agree  with  the  paper,  yet  if  I 
understood  it  correctly,  there  was  one  idea  expressed  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  advanced  classes,  is  not  altogether  practical, 
and  that  is,  giving  the  problem  in  signs  to  the  classes  in  examina- 
tions. I  think  I  understood  the  gentlemen  to  make  the  statement 
that  that  ought  always  to  be  done.  Now  the  genius  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage is  such  that  it  conveys  to  the  pupil  almost  exactly  the  steps 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  solving  a  problem,  whether  by  multipu- 
cation,  addition,  subtraction  or  division.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
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a  part  of  a  teacher's  basiness  to  teach  the  language  of  arithmetic 
BO  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  understand  the  problem  as  written 
on  the  slate.    If  unable   to  transform   the  problem  as  written  into' 
signs,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  teacher  is  an  utter  failure. 

Ebv.  Job  Tubneb — (interpreted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet), 
said  he  was  a  teacher  for  many  years  in  Staunton,  Ya.  He  did  not 
mention  this  boastfully.  He  taught  arithmetic  for  many  years. 
About  half-past  eleven  he  used  to  tell  the  pupils  to  put  away  their 
books,  and  some  expressed  dissatisfaction.  They  did  not  like  arith- 
metic. Some  pupils  troubled  him  a  good  deal  m  that  respect,  but 
he  overcame  their  repugnance,  and  they  got  along  very  well.  There 
was  one  boy  in  particular,  who  had  a  great  repugnance  towards 
arithmetic,  who  became  a  maker  of  mattresses,  and  he  found  then 
that  arithmetic  was  a  help  to  him  in  measurements  and  getting 
prices.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Turner  expressing 
regret  because  of  the  trouble  he  had  caused  him  in  learning  arith- 
metic.   Now  he  was  doing  well. 

Mr..  Turner  then  gave  in  the  sign  language  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  taught  arithinetic  successfully. 

Paof.  Hammond— One  point  pointed  out  in  the  essay  was  that  in 
dealing  with  numbers,  as  with  a  great  many  other  things  in  life,  we 
should  be  sure  and  get  hold  of  the  correct  principle  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  that  we  may  make  an  impression.  The  passage 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  the  natural  process.  Hardly 
any  one  is  capable  of  going  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 

rROF.  SwiLEE — Mental  arithmetic  is  important  for  teaching  chil- 
dren to  estimate  numbers  and  distances  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar, the  height  of  a  room,  the  length  of  a  building,  the  dimensions 
of  an  area.  Such  lessons  teach  them  habits  of  observation  and  lead 
them  to  more  correct  knowledge. 

Pbof.  Booth — In  every  case  where  a  problem  is  solved,  the 
answer  should  be  given  in  written  language.  Very  often,  for  instance, 
pupils  will  say  ''  bought  five  cows,"  when  reallv  they  should  say 
*'sold  five  cows."  We  should  see  that  they  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  by  constant  practice,  by  requiring  them  to  give 
the  answers  in  the  language  they  learn.  So  with  a  multitude  of 
other  words  in  arithmetic,  with  which  they  should  become  familiar 
by  this  kind  of  practice.  They  can  become  familiar  with  them  in 
no  other  kind  of  instruction.  They  do  not  have  practice  in  these 
words  except  in  teaching  arithmetic ;  in  teaching  history  or  any 
other  science  the  words  of  arithmetic  do  not  occur. 

Prof.  Noyes,  before  reading  his  paper  on  ''Deaf-Mute  Education 
in  Minnesota,"  said:  A  word  of  explanation  is  due  before  I  read 
the  paper.  As  John  B.  Gough  would  say,  ''  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  before  I  say  anything."  Last  May,  a  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  came  to  our  institution  to  get 
up  a  history  of  Bice  county,  to  be  sold  by  subscription  within  the 
county.  As  our  institution  was  in  that  county,  he  desired  me  to 
prepare  a  history  of  the  work  in  Faribault.  I  did  so,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  after  completing  it  that  a  brief  resume  of  the  historical  sketch 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  this  convention.  It  was  so  regarded 
by  one  or  two  persons  whom  I  consulted.  Our  institution  work  has 
been  a  little  peculiar,  as  will  be  seen. 
—7 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  MINNESOTA. 

When  I  was  a  New  Hampshire  boy,  learning  the  first  steps  in 
mathematics,  I  was  taught  that  one  plus  one  plus  one  made  tnree ; 
but  after  I  became  a  man  and  moved  to  Minnesota  to  live,  I  dis- 
covered that  one  plus  one  plus  one  is  one  and  no  more.  Just  how 
this  new  mode  of  reckoning  came  about  and  how  it  is  related  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Minnesota  will  presently  appear. 

In  the  brief  history  of  the  work  herewith  given,  the  writer  hopes 
to  be  able  to  explain  why  the  Minoesota  institute  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  established,  when  founded,  how  organized,  the  methods 
employed,  the  manner  of  support,  the  present  state  of  its  affairs, 
and  some  of  the  results  already  realized. 

Before  Minnesota  became  a  state,  and  while  the  general  govern- 
ment was  providing  liberally  for  the  State  University,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  children  and  youth  unprovided  for  in  mat- 
ters of  education,  care  and  training.  In  all  our  states  and  terri- 
tories, the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  found  to  number  from  one  in 
fifteen  to  one  in  ten  hundred ;  the  blind,  from  one  in  fifteen  hundred 
to  one  in  two  thousand ;  and  the  idiotic  and  imbecile,  as  numerous 
as  both  of  the  former  classes  together.  We  may  safely  estimate 
forty  thousand  deaf-mutes,  thirty-five  thousand  blind,  and  sixty-five 
thousand  idiotic  and  imbecile  persons  in  the  United  States,  and 
Minnesota  has  her  share  of  them.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  such 
facts  as  these,  with  no  provision  of  a  public  nature  to  meet  the  em- 
ergency, that  the  friends  of  education,  humanity  and  the  common- 
wealth, gave  thought,  time  and  labor,  and  urged  upon  successive 
legislatures  the  importance,  yes,  the  necessity,  of  establishing  just 
such  schools  as  are  found  in  Faribault  to-day. 

The  state  legislature,  during  its  first  session  in  1858,  passed  an 
act  establishing  the  ''Minnesota  State  Institute  for  the  Eoucation  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  within  two  miles  of  Faribault,  in  Bice  county, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  town,  or  county,  should,  within  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  the  law,  give  forty  acres  of  land  for  its  use. 
The  land  was  donated,  but  the  school,  for  various  reasons,  was  not 
opened  till  five  years  later. 

Organization  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Department. — The  first  ap- 
propriation of  the  legislature  for  the  support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  in  1863.  The  same  legislature  appointed  Geo.  F.  Batchelder, 
B.  A.  Mott  and  David  H.  Frost  as  a  board  of  commissioners  to 
start  the  school.  Mr.  Mott  was  sent  to  Ohio,  where  he  obtained  the 
services  of  Prof.  B.  H.  Kinney,  an  experienced  teacher,  who  came 
to  Faribault  and  organized  the  first  deaf-mute  school  in  Minnesota. 
On  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1863,  the  school  opened,  with 
five  pupils  in  attendance.  The  building  occupied  was  the  store  and 
dwelling  on  Front  street,  known  as  Maj.  Fowler's  store. 

In  1864  the  legislature  appropriated  four  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  support  of  the  school,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  of  which  were  expended  in  erecting  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing, 18x24,  just  east  of  Fowler's  store,  for  a  boys'  dormitory.  This 
building  was  subsequently  sold. 
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Prof.  Einuey  experienced  diflSculties  and  some  hardships  in  his 
work,  and  sore  bereavement  in  his  family,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
third  year  resigned  the  office  of  superintendent. 

About  this  time  an  important  change  took   place  in  the  contem- 

{elated  site  for  a  permanent   building.    The  original  forty  acres  of 
and,  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault,  were  sold,  and  the  pres- 
ent lot  on  the  bluff,  east  of  Straight  Biver,  was  obtained. 

Prof.  Kinney  having  retired,  the  board  of  directors  employed  J. 
L.  Noyes,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  take  his  place. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1866,  Mr.  Noyes  and  family,  with 
Miss  A.  L.  Steele,  assistant  teacher,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Watson, 
matron,  arrived  in  Faribault  to  carry  on  the  work  already  begun. 
This  year  chronicles  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by 
the  legislature  for  the  first  permanent  building  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  on  the  site  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  year,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  north  wing  of  the  present  edifice  was  commenced,  and 
February  5,  1867,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  by  the  governor,  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  citizens  of 
Faribault  had  now  contributed  funds  to  purchase  fifty-four  acres  of 
|and,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  and  by  appropriation  and  pur- 
chase, in  1882,  more  was  added,  making  the  present  site  nearly  • 
sixty-five  acres  in  all. 

Buildings, — On  the  17^h  of  March,  1868,  the  north  wing  was 
occupied  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  first  time.  This  was  a  day 
of  great  joy  to  the  pupils  and  all  concerned  with  the  school.  The 
building  was  designed  and  arranged  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils; 
sixty  was  the  maximum. 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  the  blind  pupils  were  added  to  the 
deaf-mutes,  and   soon   the  quarters  became  too  strait  for  the  occu- 

f>ants.  During  the  year  1869,  the  foundation  of  the  south  wing  was 
aid,  and  the  superstructure  was  to  be  a  building  suited  to  accom- 
modate the  girls,  with  class-rooms  for  the  blind.  These  two  wings 
were  of  equal  size,  and  stood  ninety-six  feet  apart,  with  a  temporary 
passage  between  them. 

September  10th,  1873,  the  school  was  re-organized,  with  the  boys 
occupying  the  north  wing  and  the  girls  the  south,  with  appropriate 
rooms  for  the  blind  in  each. 

As  early  as  1872,  it  had  become  evident  that  a  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  classes  for  whom  the  institution  was  designed,  was 
desirable,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  build- 
ing was  asked  for,  which  the  next  legislature  readily  granted.  The 
home-property  of  the  original  settler  and  founder  of  the  city,  Alex- 
ander Faribault,  at  that  time  coming  into  market,  it  was  purchased 
for  the  new  home  for  the  blind.  It  recommended  itself  for  such  a 
purpose  by  its  beautiful  situation  upon  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the 
town  from  the  southeast,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Straight  and  Cannon  rivers,  and  the  early  and  extensive 
improvements  made  by  its  former  owner,  by  which  immediate  posses- 
sion was  obtained  of  ninety-seven  acres  of  land,  and  twenty  years' 
growth  of  ornamental,  shade  and  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery.  A 
commodious  building  for  the  use  of  the  blind  was  speedily  erect^d^ 
and  in  the  fall  of  187^  they  were  removed  \.o  \*\i^\T  ^«^  Q^^x\feT^> 
about  one  mile  from  the  building  for  the  deal  ^txid  dx^cto^^xA^^^'^^ 
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under  the  immediate  charge  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Pratt.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  in  this  new  home,  Mr.  Pratt  retired  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  and  J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Austin,  was  selected  to  fill  the  place  thus 
made  vacant,  and  he  ;s   still  in  charge  of  the  bUnd  department. 

The  places  vacated  by  the  blind  were  soon  filled  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  in  1875,  the  plans  of  the  main  centre  building  were  com- 
pleted by  the  arciutect,  Monroe  Sheire,  Esq.,  of  St.  Paul,  and  steps 
taken  towards  completing  the  entire  edifice.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  the 
entire  building,  main  centre  and  the  two  wings,  were  occupied  by 
the  pupils,  and  the  school  re-organized  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  ever  enjoyed  in  Minnesota.  The  entire  edifice  is  ad- 
mirably ventilated,  and  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  pure  spring  water. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  to  mark  the  steady  growth  of  the  institution 
in  periods  of  five  years  each.  Five  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
first  act  establishing  the  institute  in  Faribault,  the  school  was  opened. 
Five  years  later,  the  north  wing  was  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 

Eancy.  In  five  years  more,  the  south  wing  was  erected  and  occupied 
y  sixty  pupils,  and  the  completion,  furnishing  and  heating  of  the 
main  centre  building  marks  a  period  of  five  years  more.  Every  ad- 
vance has  been  made  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  demanded 
it,  and  not  upon  conjecture,  or  mere  probabilities.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  buildings  now  provided  will  afford  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  state  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  The  object  kept  in  view  has  been  to  buUd  substantially,  in 
good  taste,  with  an  eye  to  utility  and  the  wants  of  the  future,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  a  state  enterprise. 

It  was  the  result  of  no  pre-arrangement,  or  contract,  that  the 
same  architect  drew  the  plans  of  the  entire  building — ^the  main  centre 
and  two  wings — at  three  different  times  and  under  three  different 
contracts.  Whatever,  therefore,  of  success,  has  been  attained  in  the 
effort  to -unite  the  three  portions  in  one  symmetrical,  harmonious 
whole,  is  due  to  the  architect  in  faithfully  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  board  of  directors.  And,  fortunately,  a  majority  of  the 
directors  have  remained  on  the  board  during  this  building  period, 
and  have  had  ideas,  more  or  less  definite,  in  regard  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  buildings  required  in  provid- 
ing for  them. 

The  entire  cost  of  all  the  buildings  erected,  by  the  state,  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  Faribault,  together  with  heating- apparatus,  will, 
in  round  numbers,  amount  to  (200,000.  This  outlay  for  one  school 
seems  large,  and  yet  it  is  for  all  time,  and  is  moderate  in  compari- 
son with  what  neighboring  states  have  expended. 

School  for  Imbeciles  and  Idiots. — The  importance  of  establish- 
ing at  an  earl^r  day  a  school  for  the  care,  education  and  train- 
ing of  feeble-minded  children  and  youth,  has  been  recognized  by 
many  citizens  of  the  state.  The  first  public  advocacy  of  such  a  step 
was  made  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  obliged  to  remove  such 
unfortunate  youth  from  the  school  under  his  charge.    As  early^^as 
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1868,  attention  was  called  to  these  children  in  his  annual  report, 
and  the  same  was  emphasized  in  1877.  The  state  board  of  health 
also  advocated  the  movement  in  their  aUnaal  reports. 

The  legislature  in  1879  took  up  the  subject,  and  established  in 
Faribault  an  experimental  school  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded 
children,  under  the  same  authority  and  management  as  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  blind,   and  made  appropriations  for  two  years. 

The  next  important  step  in  this  enterprise  was  to  find  a  man 
fittted  by  education  and  experience  to  take  charge  of  this  new 
school.  The  writer  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  superin- 
tendents of  kindred  schools  in  the  United  States,  attended  the  con- 
ference of  superintendents  held  at  the  institution  for  feeble-minded 
children,  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  finally  recommended  Dr.  George  H. 
Enight,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  founder  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  school  for  imbeciles,  who  himself  greatly 
aided  the  enterprise  by  his  zealous,  personal  efforts,  and  saw  his 
son  inaugurated  as  acting  superintendent  of  this  new  department. 
During  the  first  year  and  a  half,  twenty-five  children  were  admitted, 
nearly  all  taken  from  the  insane  asylum  of  the  state,  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  experimental  school  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  legis- 
lature in  1881  made  this  school  one  of  the  permanent  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  appropriated  money  for  a  building  in  Faribault, 
and  made  it  part  of  the  institute  already  located  there.  A  good 
substantial  building  has  been  erected  and  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  work,  with  nearly  fifty  children  admitted  and  in  process  of 
training.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  these  several  enactments  of 
the  state  legislature  the  institute  founded  in  Faribault  has  been 
enlarged  till  it  embraces  what  in  most  of  the  states  comprises  three 
separate  institutions,  viz.,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  a  school  for  idiots  and  imbeciles.  And  so  far  as 
unity  of  aim  and  purpose  in  doing  the  work  for  the  state,  and 
economy  in  its  management,  and  freedom  from  impartial  and  un- 
just legislation  are  concerned,  this  union  of  three  schools  under  one 
board  of  control  is  wise  and  timely,  and  it  will  remain  so,  just  as 
long  as  competent  men  are  placed  in  authority  over  it. 

Method. — The  methods  employed  in  the  work  of  instnicting  and 
training  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  those  in  common  use  in  the 
older  state  institutions  at  the  east,  and  known  as  the  French- 
American  system  of  signs,  and  the  combined  method,  together  with 
a  well-arranged  system  of  industrial  schools.  The  sign-language  is 
taught,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  nor  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  No  better  method  has  been  devised  by  which  the  mass  of 
deaf-mute  children  can  be  initiated  into  the  meaning  and  construction 
of  the  English  language,  than  hy  the  use  of  natural  signs,  as  now  em- 
ployed in  all  the  older  institutions  for  the  deaf  ana  dumb  in  the 
tlnited  States  and  Canada.  It  is  simply  using  the  known  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  unknown.  And  all  other  devices  have  failed  to 
bear  the  test  of  protracted  experience. 

Combined  Method. — By  the  combined  method  is  meant  the  union, 
or  combination,  of  the  sign  and  oral  systems,   so  far  as  the  condi- 
tion and  ability  of  the   pupils  will  warrant.    Recognizing  the  fact 
that   quite   a  number — not  over  twenty  per  cent. — of  the  deaf 
dumb  children  received  into   our  schools,   have  some  knowlec' 
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spoken  language,  or  by  natural  endowments,  possess  the  ability  to 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  speech,  provision  is  made  to  teach 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  so  far  as  circumstances  warrant  and 
the  pupils  give  evidence  of  the  proper  ability.  There  are  a  few 
schools  which  use  6nly  the  oral  method  of  instruction,  but  they  fail 
to  educate  all,  and  the  sign  method  has  been  found  to  succeed  in 
many  cases  where  the  pure  oral  system  failed;  hence  the  wisdom 
of  the  combined  method. 

Industrial  Classes, — In  1869,  a  cooper-shop  was  opened,  in  which 
the  mute  boys  were  taught  coopery.  Having  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  in  due  time  a  tailor-shop,  a  shoe-shop, 
a  printing-office,  and  a  department  for  dress-making  and  plain  sew- 
ing  were  organized,  and  all  of  these  have  been  continued  with 
highly  beneficial  results.  The  forenoon  is  given  to  school  exercises 
proper,  and  the  afternoon  to  industrial  work.  By  this  method 
nabits  of  industry,  skill  and  regular  physical  exercise  are  formed, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  course  pupils  are  graduated  with  minds 
that  can  think,  and  hands  that  can  use  tools  skillfully.  Thus  these 
unfortunate,  dependent  children  become  useful,  independent  citizens 
through  the  aid  and  bounty  of  the  state. 

Manner  of  Support, — As  this  is  strictly  a  state  institution,  the 
support  comes  from  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  from 
time  to  time.  The  funds  for  buildings  and  improvements  come 
from  the  same  source. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  garden  contribute  something  to- 
ward the  table  supplies,  but  at  best  they  yield  only  a  small  part 
of  what  is  consumed  during  the  year. 

The  shops  are  hardly  self-supporting.  As  a  whole,  when  once 
provided  with  shops  and  a  complete  outfit  of  tools,  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  just  about  met  current  expenses.  Hence  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  or  revenue,  even  under  the  best 
management.  As  fast  as  the  ooys  become  skillful  workmen  they 
leave,  and  more  boys  take  their  places  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in 
a  few  years.  But  the  knowledge  and  skill  arc  valuable  to  the  grad- 
uates in  after  years. 

Directors, — The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  institution  at  this  time  may 
be  indicated  by  stating  that  the  board  of  directors  consists  of  Gov.  L.  F. 
Hubbard,  Hon,  1).  L.  Kiehle,  ex-ojicio;  Hon.  T.  B.  Clement,  Presi- 
dent; Bev.  George  B.  Whipple,  Vice-President;  Hop.  R.  A.  Mott, 
Secretary;  Hudson  Wilson,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Hon.  George  E.  Skin- 
ner. 

Officers  and  Teachers, — J.  L.  Noyes,  superintendent;  George 
Wing,  Pender  W.  Downing,  Mary  E.  King,  Ellen  M.  Franklin,  Fan- 
nie Wood,  Anna  Wicktom,  teachers;  Dr.  P.  G.  Denninger,  physi- 
cian; Mrs.  A.  R.  Hale,  matron;  Horace  E.  Barrow,  steward;  D.  F. 
Munro,  foreman  of  tailor-shop;  J.  R.  Sendner,  foreman  of  shoe-shop; 
George  Wing,  editor  of  the  Companion;  Philip  Slaver,  foreman  of 
cooper-shop ;  Mrs.  8.  M.  Perry,  miatress  of  sewing-room ;  A.  B.  Irvine, 
engmeer;  N.  P.  Rood,  night-watch. 

Pupils, — One  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils  were  in  attendance  the  last 
term,  twelve  of  whom  completed  the  prescribed  time  or  course  in  the 
school,  and  graduated  at  the  close   of  the  term  in  June  last.    The 
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4«ftf-iBiite  pupils  have  deported  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  a  single  expulsion  has  occurred  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Finance.—  The  finances  of  the  institution  are  in  a  good  condition,  the 
legislature  never  having  dechneil  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for 
buildings  or  support,  provided  there  was  money  in  the  treasury. 
The  citizens  of  1*  aribamt  and  the  state  generally  foster  the  school 
with  special  interest  and  personal  pride,  and  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  institutions  the  state  has  established.  It  is 
not  local  or  sectarian  in  its  work,  nearly  all  classes,  nationalities 
and  almost  all- the  counties  in  the  State  being  represented  in  it. 

Tlie  Mutes'  Companion. — This  little  paper,  issued  every  two  weeks 
of  the  school-year,  is  edited  bjr  one  of  the  teachers,  and  the  work 
of  setting  the  type  and  printing,  besides  considerable  job-work,  is 
done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  pleads  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  in  many  a  household,  and,  by  way  of  exchange,  in  many 
of  the  papers  throughout  the  state,  and  brings  to  the  reading-room 
a  copy  of  nearly  all  the  newspapers  published  in  Minnesota.  Many 
copies  of  papers  and  periodicals  from  other  states  are  obtained  in 
exchange  for  ''The  Companion,"  and  thus  the  reading-matter  for 
the  pupils  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  they  are  thereby  provoked  to 
habits  of  reading  and  thought,  which,  without  '*The  Companion," 
would  be  wholly  lost.  Parents  and  patrons,  by  it,  are  called  into  a 
deeper  sympathy  and  interest  in  this  school  and  its  benevolent 
work. 

Change  of  Organization, — ^A  slight  change  in  the  management  of  the 
institute  has  been  made  that  deserves  a  passing  notice.  From  tbe  com- 
mencement of  this  state  enterprise  there  has  been  only  one  board  of 
trust,  one  superintendent,  and  one  steward,  until  May  19th,  1881,  when 
with  entire  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  board,  and  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  superintendent,  the  latter  was  relieved  of  all  care  and  responsibil- 
ity in  regard  to  the  blind  department  and  the  school  for  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  l)ow  and  Dr.  George  H.  Knight  were  ap- 
pointed superintendents  of  their  respective  departments,  so  that  at 
this  writing  Minnesota  has  in  Faribault  a  trinity  of  humane  and 
benevolent  institutions  under  one  board,  one  steward  and  three 
superintendents,  all  working  together,  not  only  harmoniously  and 
zealously,  but  efficiently  and  economically;  and  are  illustrating  by 
practice  what  no  other  state  has  done — that  these  three  institutions 
can  be  successfully  and  satisfactorily  managed  in  one  place  and  by 
one  board.  The  state  has  heartily  endorsed  the  plan,  and  succes- 
sive legislatures  have  appropriated  the  funds  necessary  for  their 
establishment  and  support  with  great  unanimity,  and  with  reason, 
for  the  improvements  have  all  been  made,  the  buildings  erected, 
and  the  current  expenses  met  by  the  appropriations,  and  as  a  rule, 
a  balance  left  in  the  treslsury. 

It  is  but  giving  utterance  to  public  opinion  in  the  state,  to  say 
the  buildings  are  first-class  in  construction,  well  located,  well 
adapted  to  the  work,  and  no  stealing  and  very  small  profits  to  con- 
tractors. 

Some  Results  Realized. — Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  deaf  and 
dumb  children  have  been  received  into  the  institution  since  it  was 
organized.    A  large  majority  of  the  graduates  learned  a  trade  ^^  **  ' 
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at  school  and  have  become  quiet,  useful  and  industrious  citizens, 
possessing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  know  them  and 
earning  a  comfortable  living.  A  few  have  been  very  successful. 
One  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  leading  country  newspaper. 
Another  is  a  highly  esteemed  book-keeper  in  a  large  banking-house. 
8ix  have  entered  college  at  Washington.  One  is  the  fore-man  of  a 
cooper-shop.  Three  have  been  successful  ^eachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  few  have  excelled  as  type-setters.  Fourteen  have  married 
and  have  fourteen  children,  and  as  parents  and  citizens  are  acting 
well  their  part  in  life.  There  are  otners  who,  as  farmers,  coopers^ 
shoemakers,  tailors  and  laborers,  are  earning  an  honest,  comfortable 
living,  and  no  longer  eating  the  bread  of  dependence.  Not  one,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  has  become  a  vagrant  or  an  idler,  trying  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  misfortune. 

The  graduates  are  realizing  more  deeply  every  year  how  much 
the  instituion  has  done  for  them.  Isolated  from  society,  shut  out 
from  public  lectures  and  Sabbath  instruction,  which  they  enjoyed 
at  school,  they  failed  to  grow  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  worldly 
matters  like  persons  with  all  their  senses.  Beading  and  writing 
comprise  their  medium  of  communication  with  others,  and  in  this 
sometimes  they  are  deficient. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  institution  are  becoming  better 
known,  and  parents  realize  more  than  formerly  the  importance  of 
an  education  and  a  trade  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  moreover 
that  this  cannot  be  obtained  at  home,  or  in  the  space  of  four  or 
five  years,  even  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  In  order  to 
realize  more  effectually  what  the  institution  has  been  doing,  the 
reader  should  go  to  some  of  the  homes  of  these  children  and  con- 
trast the  sadness,  gloom  and  despondency  that  had  settled  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  once  happy,  loving  parents,  and  mark  the  con- 
trast as  the  cloud  disappears  before  the  joy,  intelligence  and  useful- 
ness of  the  graduate  as  he  takes  his  place  in  society  and  the  world. 
In  instances,  not  a  few  parents  have  found  language  inadequate  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  what  has  been  accomplished.  As  the 
educated  deaf-mute  proves  the  comfort  in  sickness,  the  stay  and  staff 
in  age  to  many  parents  throughout  the  commonwealth,  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  state  institute  will  widen  and  deepen  in  ratios  beyond 
computation,  and  in  values  that  money  cannot  equal. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  Mr.  Gudgeb  said: 
One  topic  discussed  in  the  paper  is  that  of  articulation.  This 
gives  a  desired  opportunity  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this 
important  subject.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all  deaf-mutes 
should  be  instructed  by  the  oral  system.  Two  years  ago  we  began 
a  class  in  articulation.  The  success  it  made  in  one  year  induced 
us  to  form  another  class  one  year  ago,  so  that  we  now  have  two 
classes  taught  by  this  method.  The  first  class  was  drawn  from  a 
hat,  the  names  of  twenty  new  pupils  being  placed  therein,  and  ten 
being  drawn  for  an  articulation,  and  ten  for  a  sign  class. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  the  new  pupils  (nine)  received 
last  year.  The  success  in  these  two  classes  has  been  all  that  we 
expected.  Of  course  some  of  the  pupils  are  brighter  than  others,  but 
there  is  no  greater  difference  than  there  is  in  classes  taught  by  the 
sign  system.     Should  we  find,  after  a  thorough  test,  that  articula- 
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tion  is  not  the  best  method,  of  coarse  we  shall  abandon  it.    If  any 

Eupils  should  lose  by  being  placed  in  such  a  class,  extra  time  will 
e  given.  Our  obiect  is  to  benefit  deaf-mutes  and  not  to  promulgate 
new  theories,  or  nold  to  old  systems  simply  because  they  were  used 
by  our  fathers.  In  this  day  of  advanced  development  in  literature 
and  science,  we  should  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Bbv.  Dr.  Thokas  Gallaudbt — I  want  to  ask  one  question,  whether 
these  pupils  were  tinder  oral  instruction  out  of  school  as  well  as 
in  school? 

Mr.  Gudobr — Our  school-hours  are  from  8  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. ; 
from  8  to  8:80  we  have  sign  exercises  for  those  who  are  instructed 
by  signs ;  from  half  past  one  to  two  the  same ;  from  7  to  8  P.  M. 
is  study-hour ;  those  who  study  by  signs  are  under  the  sign-teacher, 
and  the  articulation-pupils  are  under  the  articulation- teacher.  It 
is  impossible  to  prohibit  the  use  of  signs  upon  the  play-grounds; 
therefore  we  make  no  great  effort  to  do  it.  All  play  in  the  same 
yard  and  eat  at  the  same  table,  sleep  in  the  same  rooms,  and  are 
together  at  all  times  except  in  the  school-room.  The  articulation- 
teachers  do  not  understand  signs. 

Bev.  Db.  Thomas  Gallaudet — On  Sunday,  do  the  same  articula- 
tion-teachers have  the  articulation-pupils  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
articulation  instruction? 

Mr.  Gudobr — The  articulation-pupils  are  under  the  articulation- 
teachers  at  all  times. 

Question — Do  the  children  under  oral  instruction  attend  lectures 
on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Gudoer — They  go  with  the  articulation-teachers.  The  classes 
all  meet  at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  asked  how  many  there 
were  in  the  classes.  We  had  at  the  beginning  twenty  pupils,  ten 
under  the  sign-teacher,  and  ten  under  the  articulation-teacher.  Now 
we  have  nineteen  under  two  articulation-teachers. 

Dr.  MacIntire— Are  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
same  institution? 

Mr.  Gudoer — ^Yes,  sir. 

Question  —In  the  same  building? 

Mr.  Gudoer — ^Yes,  sir. 

Question — Does  the  principal  give  instruction  to  the  blind  also? 

Mr.  Gudoer. — ^We  have  a  large  building,  with  two  wings — one  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  other  for  the  blind.  They  are  in  the 
same  institution,  and  occupy,  partially,  the  same  grounds.  At  the 
same  time,  the  play-grounds  and  rooms  are  separate.  The  principal 
does  not  instruct  in  either  department. 

The  President — Has  any  experiment  been  made  in  the  institution 
to  teach  colored  children? 

Mr.  Gudoer — No,  sir.  In  a  separate  building,  one  mile  from  the 
main  institution,  there  are  thirty  colored  children  under  the  same 
board  and  under  the  same  principal,  with  a  separate  teacher  in 
charge.  No  instruction  has  been  given  in  articulation,  and  none 
will  be  given  at  present.  I  have  good  reasons  why  I  attempt  to 
make  no  change.    North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  establishing 
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institutions  for  the  colored  race,  although  other  states  are  falling 
into  line.  We  are  educating  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
colored  blind ;  but  in  our  state  the  classes  are  separate.  Our  taxes 
are  gathered  at  so  much  'per  capita,  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  the  colored  get  their  proportion.    I  have  taken  peculiar 

1>leasure  in  sending  my  reports  to  the  various  governors  and  legis- 
ators  and  prominent  men  in  all  the  southern  states,  and  I  think 
but  few  years  will  elapse  before  we  shall  establish  in  all  the  states 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  of  the  colored,  as  well 
as  the  white  race. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Gudger  has 
said,  and  particularly  interested  in  the  remark  that  North  Carolina 
is  the  first  state  in  the  union  to  provide  for  the  colored  deaf-mutes. 
Illinois  has  had  an  institution  for  colored  deaf-mutes  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet,  in  Illinois,  why  ''a  white  man  is 
not  as  good  as  a  nigger."  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
special  provision  for  them.  What  we  provide  for  the  whites,  we 
think  is  good  enough  for  the  colored.  They  have  always  had  ad- 
mission to  this  institution  on  precisely  the  same  basis  and  the  same 
advantages  that  the  whites  have  had,  and  there  have  been  no  bad 
or  unpleasant  effects  of  influences  growing  out  of  that  association; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  question  here.  There  seems  to 
be  an  almost  uniform  concurrence  in  the  opinions  announced  in  the 
paper  of  yesterday,  and  I  suppose  we  largely  concur  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  oral  instruction  to  deaf-mutes.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  deaf-mutes  in  this  institution  are  taught  every  day 
articulation,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  success  of 
teaching  them  articulation  a  half-hour  a  day,  and  giving  them 
association  with  the  other  deaf-mutes  in  their  classes,  on  their  play- 
grounds and  about  their  work,  is  about  as  good  as  I  have  seen 
illustrated  in  any  institution  that  claims  to  be  a  purely  oral  insti- 
tution, which  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  an  institution  is  a  purely  oral  institution,  and  that  signs  are 
forbidden,  but  I  have  yet  to  visit  the  first  institution  of  that  character 
where  the  deaf-mutes  do  not  use  signs,  and  I  know  that  the  child- 
ren of  the  institution  represented  here  yesterday  do  use  signs 
among  themselves,  and  you  might  as  well  undertake  to  make  water 
run  up  bill  as  to  prevent  two  deaf-mutes,  when  they  get  together, 
from  talking  with  one  another  with  signs.  It  is  contrary  to  nature. 
It  never  has  been  done,  as  I  believe,  and  I  think  it  never  will  be 
done ;  and  yet  I  am,  so  to  speak,  an  advocate  of  oral  instruction. 
I  believe  that  every  deaf-mute  who  is  capable  of  learning  orally, 
ought  to  be  taught  to  use  his  voice.  I  think  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  who  cfan  be  taught  to  speak  orally  with  very  great 
success;  but  there  are  others  who,  by  reason  of  peculiar  mental 
traits  (sometimes,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  mental  and  physical  indo- 
lence), cannot  be  brought  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  become 
successful  in  the  use  of  oral  utterance.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  it 
were  possible  to  banish  from  this  institution  all  signs,  provided  we 
could  so  bring  into  vogue  and  use  oral  instruction  so  that  it  might  be 
called  successful ;  and  while  I  have  bq^n  trying  since  1868,  when,  at 
the  conference  of  principals  at  Washington,  I  advocated,  substsn- 
tially,  the   same  views   that  I  advocate  this  morning,  and  it  was 
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thought  almost  heresy  to  the  profession,  yet  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  that  we  can  utterly  dispense  with  signs  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  this  class  of  unfortunate  children. 

'  Now,  it  was  supposed  yesterday/  by  some,  that  my  remark,  when 
I  threw  out  a  sort  of  challenge,  was  intended  to  assail  oral  instruc- 
tion. Oral  instruction  of  the  deaf  has  not  a  better  friend  in 
America  than  I  am;  but  because  I  am  a  friend  to  oral  instruction, 
I  do  not  propose  to  ignore  or  repudiate  the  interests  of  :  those  who 
cannnot  be  benefited  by  instruction  of  that  kind.  There  may  be  in 
North  Carolina  an  unusually  and  exceptionally  bright,  quick  and 
intelligent  class  of  deaf-mutes,  which  we  are  not  able  to  find  in  a 
state  no  better  developed,  intellectually,  than  the  state  of  Illinois.  If 
we  had  such  a  class  of  deaf-mutes,  we  should  certainly  be  glad  to 
try  oral  instruction  upon  it.  We  are  pressing  into  that  method  of 
instruction  just  as  fast  as  deaf-mutes  will  bring  intellects  and  minds 
and  industrial  mental  habits  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it.  Our  motto 
is,  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

My  remark,  yesterday,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  oral  instruc- 
tion, but  to  thoughts  suggested  with  reference  to  experience.  Now 
I  endorse  that  paper;  but  then  there  are  a  good  many  things  that 
can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Exi)erienced  lawyers  and  aged  phy- 
sicians were  referred  to.  I  can  point  to  aged  physicians  who  are 
starving  to  death.  They  have  had  long  experience.  So  in  the  min- 
istry, and  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  you  can  find  men  said  to  be 
experienced,  and  yek  they  are  distinguished  failures.  It  does  not 
follow  because  a  young  man  (and  I  am  a  young  man  myself)  might 
have  been  established  six  or  eight  years  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  by  virtue  of  that  fact  he  is  destined  to  be 
eminently  successful.  He  may  possibly  have  been  instructing  a  class 
in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  for  twenty  years,  and  the  board 
wishing  all  the  time  he  would  resign.  Teachers  can  be  found  whose 
experience  is  one  of  the  very  worst  characteristics  of  those  individ- 
uals. Now  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing — that  it  is 
almost  impossible — to  secure  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes.  I  could  show  you  half  a  bushel  of  applications  on  file 
in  my  office,  to  take  persons  as  instructors  into  the  institution ;  and 
sometimes  I  have  had  some  very  animated  conversations  with  some 
excellent  friends,  who  want  to  put  their  young  friends  into  the  corps  of 
instructors,  and  persons,  sometimes,  with  those  to  whom  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  say,  no.  A  good  woman  came,  some  months  ago,  and 
recommended  a  young  person  who  was  thought  well  qualified.  I  said : 
"Certainly,  I  would  be  glad  to  employ  an  experienced  teacher ;  how  long 
has  this  person  taught?"  "Ah !"  she  said,  "she  has  never  taught  any 
yet."  "Well,"  I  said,  "what  would  you  do  in  this  case?  You  are 
a  lady  whom  I  respect;  suppose  you  purchase  a  number  of  yards  of 
silk  or  velvet,  would  you  take  it  to  a  girl  who  never  in  her  life 
made  a  dress,  or  would  you  take  it  to  some  experienced  dress-ma- 
ker?" She  replied:  "I  would  take  it  to  a  dress-maker,  of  course." 
"What  for?"  "Because  I  do  not  want  the  silk  or  velvet  spoiled." 
"Yet,"  I  said,  "you  bring  this  teacher,  who  has  had  no  experience, 
and  put   twenty-five  young  minds  under  her  charge,  and  let  har 

!>ractise  upon  them  for  three  or  five  years,  in  order  that  f^ 
earn  how  to  teach.    You  will  not  have  the  silk  spoiled. 
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care  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  immortal  minds." 
"Well,"  she  said,  "I  never  saw  it  just  that  way  before ;  I  don't  know 
but  you  may  be  right."  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  persons  who  have  not  experience.  But  I  wanjt  to 
impress  upon  young  persons  here,  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  ca- 
reer, that  you  should  not  aim  to  be  known  as  individuals  who  have 
had  experience,  so  much  as  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
accomplished  success.  I  do  not  care  whether  your  success  is  the 
result  of  an  experience  of  one  or  two  or  more  years.  I  had  rather 
have  a  good,  thoroughly  competent,  enthusiastic  teacher  of  three  or 
four  years'  experience,  than  an  old,  incompetent  man  or  woman, 
who  merely  occupied  his  time  and  drew  his  salary. 

Another  question  was  alluded  to  yesterday.  It  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion, and  we  want  to  look  all  these  questions  squarely  in  the  face 
and  honestly.  It  is  a  question  of  superintendence.  It  does  not,  by 
any  means,  follow  that,  because  a  man  has  been  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful teacher,  therefore  he  is  going  to  be  a  thoroughly  successful 
superintendent.  There  are  qualifications  of  mind  and  habits  that 
are  wanted  for  successful  management  of  successful  business  enter- 
prises, that  do  not  enter  into  the  class-room  or  school-room.  Now, 
suppose  you  have  an  institution  that  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
most  capable  teachers,  and  you  have  all  the  appliances  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  transaction  of  their  work,  and  yet  your  superin- 
tendent is  not  capable  of  managing  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  he  is  not  capable  of  administering  the  discipline  of  the 
establishment;  I  do  not  care  if  he  is  as  eloquent  as  Demosthenes, 
his  institution  will  be  in  a  muddle,  and  he  will  paralyze  and  destroy 
the  efSciency  of  his  teachers. 

Now  I  say  these  things,  my  friends,  not  because  I  mean  to  op- 
pose the  paper  of  yesterday,  but  because  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  all  arguments  are  not  on  one  side.  When  the  trustees  of  an 
institution  stand  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  have  an  important 
enterprise,  involving  a  large  expenditure  of  money  every  year,  and 
that  they  must  make  it  a  success  if  possible,  if  they  cannot  find  a 
man  on  this  continent  who  is  capable  of  taking  the  business  affairs 
of  an  institution,  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  signs,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  provide  a 
man  who  can  manage  an  institution  in  all  its  various  departments 
and  enforce  its  discipline,  while  the  efficiency  of  teachers  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Now  I  throw  out  these  thoughts  because  I  know  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman present  who  is  full  on  the  other  side,  and  he  proposes  to 
reserve  tne  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the  convention,  of  closing  the 
discussion.  I  want  to  hear  from  our  excellent  president  on  this 
question : 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  the  president — I  can  hardly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  from  my  old  friend,  given  in  such  a  manner  as 
this,  although  I  do  not  imagine  we  are  so  wide  apart  in  views  as 
he  might  believe,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  mere  joke  that  he  thinks  we 
are.  However,  there  is  one  phase  of  this  question  which  I  think  it 
is  important  should  be  attended  to,  and  to  wnich  he  has  not  referred ; 
and  without  locking  horns  and  joining  issue  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  I   may  say   a   word  with   regard   to  this  point  which   may 
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possibly  lead  to  good  results.  I  feel  interested  in  the  paper  read  yes- 
terday by  Prof,  ^rock,  because  I  think  it  touched  certain  points 
which  were  vital.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent,  or  the  possibility  of  certain  changes,  the  governing 
board  of  an  institution  may  think  it  wise  to  select  a  certain  man  of 
marked  ability,  who  has  not  had  much  experience  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  is  evidently,  for  other  considerations,  ntted 
to  take  the  position,  and  who  will  certainly  make  up,  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  deficiencies  which  may  exist  growing  out  of  his  non- 
experience.  I  can  certainly  see  that  such  a  case  might  arise,  where 
it  would  be  right  and  best  for  a  board  of  directors  to  call  to  the 
headship  of  an  institution  a  man  totally  without  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  the  management  of  such 
an  institution ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  such  a  case  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  rare  exceptions.  What  should  be  the  general 
practice,  is  a  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind.  My  fear  has 
been,  from  the  course  of  certain  institutions,  that  it  might  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  community  and  legislatures  and  boards  that  it 
was  well  enough  to  take  anybody  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  place  him  at  the  head,  and  let  the  drudgery  be 
done  by  other  people.  Any  such  general  opinion  would  be  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  best  interest  of  the  great  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  would  be  hurtful  in  many  ways.  Not  only 
would  it,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  the  bringing  in  of  men  not 
fit  to  perform  their  duties,  but  it  would  demoralize  the  teachers, 
and  be  disheartening  to  a  body  of  earnest,  faithful,  capable  men 
and  women  who  are  working  in  the  profession,  and  have  a  reasonable 
ambition  and  hope  that,  some  day,  they  may  be  promoted  from  the 
labors  of  the  class-room,  and  from  a  subordinate  position  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  profession.  I  think  the  general  adoption  of  such  a 
practice  would  be  baneful  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. I  think  that  such  a  practice  as  that  entered  upon  merely 
through  -  inadvertence,  or  through  the  carelessne^  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  without  any  implied  influence,  would  work  out  its  own 
cure.  The  bad  results  would  be  so  soon  apparent,  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  people,  referred  to  yesterday,  would  put  an  end  to  any 
such  general  practice. 

But  the  second  point,  which  I  felt  was  of  great  value  and  import- 
ance, was  in  reference  to  appointment  to  place  for  political  consider- 
ations. I  feel  with  reference  to  that,  that  when  the  time  comes 
that  boards  of  directors  can  unblushingly  take  a  man  who  has  noth- 
ing to  recommend  him  to  the  position  of  the  superintendency  of  an 
institution,  no  qualifica.tions  that  ought  to  place  him  in  charge  of  an 
institution,  and  that  that  example  is  followed  by  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors in  other  institutions,  and  by  politicians  in  the  various  states ; 
when  the  management  of  our  institutions  is  under  the  political  sys- 
tem of  a  state,  and  the  day  comes  when,  with  every  change  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  every  coming  up  or  going  down  of  a  party, 
there  is  to  be  a  sweeping  out  of  those  who  hold  these  positions,  and 
a  putting  in  of  others  for  political  reasons,  then  has  come  the  darkest 
day  that  ever  dawned  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  education  in  this 
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country.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  whenever  any  position 
whatever  in  our  institutions  is  vacated  or  filled  for  political  consider- 
ations, a  mortal  blow  is  given  to  the  welfare  of  our  cause, 

I  value  Prof.  Brock's  paper  for  another  reason.  While  he  pointed 
out  this  evil,  which  certainly  has  an  existence,  (for  there  have  been 
things  done  recently  in  several  institutions,  that  lead  us,  who  have 
their  interest  at  heart,  to  entertain  serious  forebodings),  he  points 
out  the  way  in  which,  in  all  probability,  such  results  may  be 
avoided;  and  I  trust  that  his  suggestions,  which  I  second  very 
earnestly,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  boards  of  directors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  had  that  policy  been  generally  adopted  years 
ago,  this  possibility  of  great  harm  to  our  institutions  through  the 
interference  of  politicians  might  have  been  avoided.  The  suggestion 
was  this,  as  you  will  remember,  that  as  these  institutions  are  sus- 
tained by  the  state  government,  and  as  circumstances  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  men  of  opposing  political  parties,  that  from 
time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  boards  of  directors,  in  the 
headships  of  institutions,  in  the  personnel  of  the  institutions,  some 
pains  should  be  taken  that  both  parties  be  represented.  Then,  in 
any  change  of  a  political  character,  when  the  governor  inquires  how 
a  given  institution  is  organized,  and  who  they  are  that  are  filling 
the  positions,  drawing  the  salaries  and  doing  the  work,  it  may  be 
answered,  ''Oh,  they  have  never  been   appointed  for  political  pur- 

Soses;  they  are  members  of  both  parties.*'  So  with  boards  of 
irectors;  both  parties  should  be  considered.  Sometimes  one  party 
is  in  power,  and  sometimes  another;  but  these  institutions  should 
be  as  non-political  as  the  instruction  in  the  public  schools  should 
be  non-sectarian.  If  these  institutions  can  be  managed  in  this  way, 
it  slBcms  to  me  that  the  whole  danger  of  political  interference  may 
be  done  away  with ;  and  in  our  work  in  the  institutions  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  we  may  hold  up  a  beacon  light  that  may  shine  through 
the  whole  country,  and  give  heart  and  courage  to  those  who  are 
laboring  in  the  grand  work  of  civil  service  reform  in  all  departments 
of  our  national  as  well  as  state  governments  throughout  the  land. 
My  good  friend,  Dr.  Gillett,  has  said  that  I  might  take  -the  other 
side.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  differences  of  opinion  that  are 
at  all  serious.  If  he  wants  me  to  fight,  however,  he  must  tell  me 
at  what  point  to  strike. 

Prop.  Noyes — I  did  not  suppose  this  debate  would  be  drawn  out 
by  the  paper  I  read,  but  it  has  interested  me.  I  want  to  add  a 
word  or  two,  but  will  be  very  brief.  I  consider  that  one  of  the 
matters  of  prime  importance  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  the  one  indicated  in  our  discussions  here,  and  the  paper 
read  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  a 
board  of  trustees  who  have  in  charge  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  can  select  for  the  responsible  head  of  that  institution  a  man 
who  cannot  explain  the  golden  rule,  or  teach  the  principles  of 
morality,  in  person  himself.  He  ought  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the 
household;  he  ought  to  be  the  man  of  God  there.  He  ought  to 
hold  out  by  precept  and  example,  in  every  way  possible,  the  great 
truths  and  precepts  that  the  institution  ought  to  impart  to  the 
children  under  his  charge ;  and  how  a  man,  as  I  have  known  in  one 
or  two  instances,  can  .accept   that  position,  when,  if  called   a  fool 
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or  a  blockhead  to  his  face  by  his  pupils,  he  will  not  know  it,  I  do  not 
understand;  nor  how  a  board  can  appoint  such  a  man  superin- 
tendent. Not  only  is  he  to  be  a  teacher,  but  he  is  also  to  be  the 
disciplinarian  of  the  household.  How  many  times  do  parents  say  to 
the  superintendent  or  principal,  "be  kind  to  my  boy.*'  He  cannot 
make  the  sign  for  "kind."  I  can  conceive  this,  and  have  seen  illus- 
trations of  it  here  on  this  floor.  I  recollect  hearing  a  worldly  man 
say,  "I  have  on  hand  an  important  enterprise;  there  is  money  in 
it ;  now  I  would  like  a  man  of  experience,  but  cannot  put  my  hand 
on  him;  what  must  I  do?  I  will  take  tbe  man  that  I  think  has 
brains,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  can  give  him  experience,  he  is  the 
man  I  want."  So  with  regard  to  running  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  if  you  cannot  get  a  man  of  experience  who  has  the 
qualifications,  get  a  man  of  brains ;  he  will  get  experience  the  quickest, 
and  then  he  is  a  valuable  man;  and  when  you  have  such  a  man, 
stick  to  him.  The  man  at  the  head  of  the  institution  must  be  the 
godly  man  of  the  household,  the  disciplinarian  of  the  household,  the 
executive  head;  and  how  he  can  be  all  this  without  experience,  I 
know  not. 

Besides,  if  you  have  a  fractious,  wild,  reckless  boy  in  a  class, 
and  the  teacher  says  "he  is  a  nuisance,  dismiss  him  and  send  him 
home;"  that  is  easily  said  and  done,  but  is  it  right?  Is  it  right  to 
turn  out  a  boy  who  is  troublesome  and  let  him  drift  into  the  poor-house, 
the  reform  scnool  or  the  state  prison  ?  I  think  not.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  I  glory  in,  in  my  work  in  Minnesota,  it  is  this :  I  have  never  ex- 
pelled a  pupil  in  my  sixteen  years'  experience  as  superintendent, 
and  I  hope  I  never  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  When  I  have  a 
bad  boy,  I  labor  with  him  until  I  iind  a  soft  spot  in  him,  and  then 
I  can  hold  him.  I  had  a  boy  once  who  was  a  thief.  1  labored  with 
him  and  showed  him  his  faults,  which  he  could  not  deny.  After  a 
few  days  I  took  him  alone  into  an  upper  room,  and  said:  "I  am 
sorry  to  use  this  strap,  but  I  will  take  half  the  blows  myself."  I 
began  using  the  strap;  he  was  stubborn  as  a  mule.  Then  I  said: 
''There  is  the  strap,  and  there  is  my  hand."  When  he  struck  one 
blow  he  broke  down;  I  had  conquered  him,  and  after  that  I  never 
knew  him  to  take  anything  without  permission.  Such  work  as  this 
is  a  sort  of  a  superintendent's  business,  and  if  not  his,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  it  properly  belongs.  But  in  order  to  do  it  right,  he 
must  know  signs,  and  have  experience,  too. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing.  Dr.  Gillett  has  alluded  to  it.  A 
man  at  the  head  of  an  institution  must  be  a  man  to  present  the 
cause  before  the  public.  He  should  know  how  to  meet  men,  and 
should  have  that  deliberation  and  independence  of  opinion  that  he 
may  hear  from  every  officer  and  servant  in  the  household  plans  and 
reports  and  suggestions,  and  yet  go  along  and  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  must  be  a  man  of  independence  enough  to  hear  these, 
and  know  what  is  right,  and  go  straight  forward  and  do  it,  and  not 
undertake  to  follow  this  man  or  the  other.  He  must  be  a  discreet 
man,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  human  nature. 

Mr.  Kennedy — I  do  not  rise  to  make  a  speech,  but  merely  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  idea  expressed  in  the  excellent  paper  in 
favor  of  experience  out  of  the  class-room.  I  have  found  out  the 
advantage  by  experience. 
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Dr.  Gillett— And  bo  did  the  pupils. 

Mb.  Kennedy — I  snppose  every  young  man  and  young  woman  re- 
members the  first  day  ne  or  she  went  into  a  school-room  to  teach 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Was  there  not  a  great  chasm  between  them? 
The  idea  is  that  men  and  women  shomd  begin  as  supervisors,  and 
get  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls,  their  methods  and  language, 
and  then  when  they  enter  the  school-room  they  will  begin  to  teach, 
and  not  merely  keep  school. 

Prof.  Draper  next  read  his  paper  on 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  ADVANCED  PUPILS  FOR  OOLLEGE. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  important  part  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation is  received  at  his  mother's  knee.  Certainly  early  influence 
goes  far  to  control  later  development.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  with  reference  to  the  fitting  of  pupils  for  college.  The  mission 
of  the  College  at  Washington  is  out  to  carry  onward  what  the  insti- 
tutions have  well  begun.  It  seldom  lays  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ship and  character;  scarcely  even  does  it  shape  the  building;  its 
powers  go  rather  to  strengthen,  solidifv  and  adorn  the  structures 
that  other  and  earlier  hands  have  wisely  reared. 

The  present  is,  therefore,  a  suitable  time  to  speak  of  this  prepa- 
ration. In  doing  so,  I  shall  mention  the  several  subjects  which 
have  most  engaged  my  attention  in  those  who  have  come  to  the 
college,  and  in  tneir  careers  while  there. 

English. 

Here,  as  must  always  be  said  in  referring  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  the  first  and  foremost  requisite  is  the  ability  to  use  and  to 
understand  the  English  language.  It  is  the  ladder  upon  which  the 
student  must  rise,  from  the  time  when,  in  his  first  year,  he  grapples 
with  algebraic  problems,  until,  as  a  senior,  he  traces  the  subtleties 
of  Butler's  Analogy.  Some  students,  not  wanting  in  other  respects, 
have  failed,  and  with  many,  success  has  been  incomplete,  for  the  lack 
of  this  single  ability. 

It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  proper  for  one  who  has  had  less  expe- 
rience in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction  than  many  here  present, 
to  advance  theories  as  to  methods  of  teaching  English ;  nor  is  such 
my  intention.  But  there  is  one  practice  of  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
too  little  is  made.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  connected  language  in  ordi- 
nary intercourse  with  advanced  pupils.  No  doubt  we  use  speech, 
writing,  or  the  manual  alphabet,  in  the  school  room;  they  convey 
the  formal  question  and  answer.  But  at  other  times  we,  instructors 
as  well  as  pupils,  are,  I  fear,  apt  to  fall  into  the  ebsy  abandon  of 
the  sign-language;  whereas  we  all  admit  that  speech,  writing,  or 
dactylology  can  profitably  be  made  the  habitual,  customary  and 
constant  means  of  intercourse  with  punils. 

If  instructors  cultivate  a  habit  of  aadressing  advanced  pupils  in 
one  of  these  ways,  will  not  the  pupil  soon  respond  ?  Will  they  not, 
in  time,  form  the  habit  themselves  ?  Will  they  not  come  to  feel  the 
fact  that  to  fall  back  upon  the  sign-language  is  to  confess  weak- 
ness ?  I  think  so,  for  nothing  teaches  like  example ;  and,  the  habit 
once  formed,  their  improvement  in  idomatic  EngUsb  will  be  certain 
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to  follow,  for  it  will  proceed  upon  the  axiom  that  practice  makes 
perfect.  Many  examples  of  its  efficiency  are  in  mind.  The  latest 
impressed  me  not  a  little.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  bright  Irish  boy 
of  twenty  came  to  see  me.  He  came  from  the  institution  under 
whose  hospitable  roof  we  are  met.  His  hearing  was  lost  in  infancy 
— before  he,  could  speak.  I  addressed  him  at  once  by  spelling, 
expecting  to  see  him  nonplussed,  but  he  repUed  readily  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  conversed  entirely  by  spell- 
ing. Sometimes  he  hesitated  a  httle;  he  used  quaint  expressions 
now  and  then,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  mutism.  I  asked  him 
how  he  arrived  at  the  power,  and  ho  said  one  of  his  teachers  had 
often  told  him  to  spell— to  spell  habitually. 

Contrary  cases,  of  advanced  pupils  who  cannot  express  even  com- 
mon-places in  good  English,  are  all  too  plentiful.  We  see  young 
men  of  fine  ability,  advanced  in  study,  possessed  of  much  informa- 
tion. In  the  sign-language  they  can  elpress  a  wide  range  of  ideas 
with  clearness  and  cogency ;  but  if  asked  to  spell,  they  flounder  and 
''mouth"  and  wriggle,  finally  sinking  back,  abashed,  into  the  easy, 
fluent,  expressive,  but  (in  its  effect  upon  English)  chaotic  and  mis- 
chievous language  of  signs. 

Is  it  not  true,  and  even  self-evident,  that  all  such  would  be  greatly 
helped  if  early  led  to  a  habit  of  spelling  ?  And  can  we  lead  them 
to  that  habit  more  effectually  than  by  setting  them  the  example? 

Arithmetic. 

A  second  and  indispensable  part  of  the  pupil's  preparation  is 
arithmetic.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  and  English  are  the 
mental  legs  upon  which  he  must  stand  at  the  start.  With  a  good 
preparation  in  these,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  success  in  other 
studies. 

Arithmetical  principles  so  underlie  all  mathematics,  that  the  stu- 
dent who  has  grasped  them  will  find  his  path  through  the  higher 
branches  comparatively  clear.  Much,  also,  will  be  gained  to  his  whole 
mental  character  by  the  development  of  his  power  of  attention,  and 
his  ideas  of  order,  value,  proportion.  "Teach  a  boy  arithmetic 
thoroughly,"  says  John  Bright,  **apd  he  is  a  made  man." 

As  in  the  teaching  of  English,  so  in  arithmetic,  I  think  less  de- 
pends upon  the  theory  than  upon  the  practice.  Given  a  pupil 
fairly  intelligent,  a  teacher  sympathetic  and  patient,  and  given  much 
time  in  which  to  twist  and  turn  and  practice  upon  each  principle 
involved,  and  success  is  assured.  In  tne  earlier  stages  a  great  deal 
of  purely  mental  work  is  most  helpful;  employing  dactylology,  or, 
if  possible,  speech,  and  not  using  the  pencil  at  all.  Afterwards  I 
would  give  written  examples  upon  each  pnnciple — ^very  many  examples 
— greater  in  number  and  variety  than  any  single  text  book  affords. 

I  many  Institutions  I  think  too  little  time  has  been  given  to 
arithmetic.  Pupils  who  seemed  bright,  or  those  who  possessed  the 
"fatal  facility"  of  scribblmg  English  merely,  have  been  passed  on 
to  the  higher  branches  before  they  were  fairly  grounded  on  the  ru- 
diments of  arithmetic.  The  later  was  my  own  case,  and  the  con- 
sequences have  not  ceased  to  hamper  me. 
—8 
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In  arithmetic,  as  in  English  again,  the  difference  is  most  marked 
between  the  nupil  who  has  learned  to  express  himself  in  connected 
language,  ana  one  who  has  not.  There  are  those  who  can  "do" 
examples  in  abstract  numbers  all  the  way  from  addition  to  cube 
root,  but  cannot  define  a  decimal  fraction,  nor  construe  the  language 
of  simple  problems.  Such  pupils,  when  they  come  to  the  higher 
branches,  may  work  well  in  a  book  like  Wentworth's  Geometry, 
which  demonstrates  theorems  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  employment 
of  algebraic  and  other  methods,  but  they  stumble  sadly  when  re- 
quired to  use  one  like  Loomis's,  which  employs  the  language  of 
reasoning  to  reach  the  same  end.  This  is  doubly  unfortunate,  since 
there  are  no  better  examples  of  the  language  of  reasoning  than  good 
text-books  on  geometry  afford. 

I  am  happy  to  end  this  portion  of  my  paper  by  saying  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  arithmetic  noticeable  among  the 
pupils  who  have  come  to  college  in  the  last  few  years. 

Lip-Reading. 

Owing  to  want  of  time,  some  important  subjects  cannot  be  for- 
mally taught  at  the  college.  Among  them  are  articulation  and  lip- 
reading.  Regular  instruction  in  these  requires  much  time— more 
than  a  student  can  command,  who  is  expected  to  write  daily  in  three 
studies,  as  well  as  to  write  and  correct  the  attendant  exercises. 
Hence  the  student's  improvement  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  will 
depend  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  He  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  practise,  in  his  intercourse  with  students  intelligent  and 
skillful  as  himself,  with  the  many  hearing  persons  in  and  about  the 
college,  and  with  his  friends  outside. 

But  I  confess  my  fear  that,  as  to  lip-reading,  not  much  can  be 
expected  from  these  sources.  Not  because  the  students  do  not  value 
lip-reading,  but  because  lip-reading  cannot  satisfy  their  social  needs. 
When  we  pick  out  sixty  or  seventy  of  our  oldest  and  ablest  pupils, 
and  place  them  together  to  pursue  studies  utider  a  common  system, 
the  social  result  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  they  could 
hear  and  speak.  There  is  fun  and  friction,  mental  rivalry,  and 
endless  debate.  No  indistinct  utterance  will  then  suffice.  The  pas- 
sions and  emotions  thus  aroused  will  burst  forth  in  whatever  lan- 
guage is  at  once  most  natural,  most  flexible,  most  forcible,  and 
most  keenly  appreciated  by  spectators. 

Can  any  method  of  intercourse  which  involves  lip-reading,  answer 
to  this  description?  Does  any  one  ever  see  the  swift  jest  run  round 
the  happy  circle  by  means  of  lip-reading — see  it  tossed  about, 
twisted,  turned  and  returned  with  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of 
wit?  Does  the  impetuous  democrat  ever  tackle  the  confident 
republican  in  that  manner?  Can  disputants  attack  and  defend  the 
theory  of  evolution  by  reading  one  another's  lips  ?  Is  Childe  Harold 
over  quoted  to  one  in  that  way,  or  Hamlet  burlesqued?  And  are 
all  these  thing:s  done  with  ease  and  pleasure  to  actors  and  spectators  ? 

Such  passages,  expressed  by  signs  and  spelling,  are  of  constant 
occurrence  among  the  students.  To  many  of  them  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  no  other  natural  utterance,  the  sign-language 
is  prose  and  poetry  and  music.    For  many  purposes  it  is  free  and 
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boundless  as  speech  itself.  It  does  not  minister  to  their  Focial  en- 
joyment alone ;  not  to  mention  the  lectures  of  the  faculty,  the  public 
exercises  of  their  literary  society,  made  possible  by  signs  and  spelling, 
have  been  a  source  of  ^reat  benefit  to  them — improving  their  Eng- 
lish, sharpening  their  wits,  increasing  their  self-possession,  and  im- 
pelling them  to  acquire  the  stores  of  information  necessary  to  attack 
and  defend  effectively.  Moreover,  then:  hearing  friends  outside  often 
delight  to  learn  the  manual  alphabet.  It  is  to  them  a  new  accom- 
plishment, as  well  a  certain  and  speedy  means  of  communication. 
Scores  in  Washington,  if  not  hundreds,  have  learned  it.  Often  in 
my  walks  some  roguish  urchin  or  sweet-faced  little  girl,  whom  1 
never  saw  before,  will  put  up  a  hand  and  spell  to  me. 

From  all  this  it  results  that,  while  many  students  improve  in 
speech,  very  few  do  in  lip-reading.  Those  wno  do,  must  possess  un- 
common powers  of  self-denial.  Not  only  is  their  mental  horizon 
contracted,  but  their  intercourse,  even  upon  common-place  topics,  is 
greatly  restricted.  In  the  nature  of  things,  lip-reading  must  be  more 
or  less  slow,  labored,  tentative,  uncertain;  and  where  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  patience  on  the  part  of  both  speaker  and  seer^ 
there  can  be,  in  general,  no  such  thing  as  enjoyment. 

But  while  I  think  it  unwise  to  overlook  the  limitations  of  lip- 
reading,  I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
parage it,  I  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  value.  One  of  my 
greatest  regrets  is,  that  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  study  it  as 
a  boy.  And  this  is  written  for  that  reason,  because  I  esteem  it  so 
highly,  and  therefore  would  have  it  taught  to  all  proper  subjects, 
and  its  importance  impressed  upon  them  when,  if  ever,  it  can  be 
done  effectually — in  the  plastic  years  of  early  youth. 

Trades. 

Another  most  important  part  of  the  student's  preparation  for  life, 
which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  cannot  be  taught  at  the  college, 
is  the  mastery  of  a  trade. 

Some  go  to  college,  thinking  of  it  as  a  road  to  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion and  freedom  from  manual  labor.  We  must  remember  that  this 
is  not  true  of  the  deaf  alone,  but  of  young  men  in  general  at  this 
time.  It  is  often  a  fatal  mistake.  Positions  involving  intellectual 
labor  alone,  fall  to  comparatively  few ;  and  should  a  student  fail  of 
one,  nor  know  a  handicraft,  his  case  is  indeed  deplorable.  What 
can  he  do?  He  can  peddle,  or  get  ''odd  jobs"  of  unskilled  labor, 
or  a  little  ill-paid  ''copying"  now  and  then. 

But  the  educated  man  who  also  knows  a  trade,  is  the  king  of 
existence.  Even  Franklin  congratulated  himself  that  he  could  not 
fall  into  want,  for  he  would  go  back  to  his  types  and  imposing- 
stone,  if  necessity  drove;  and  this  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity 
and  fame — when  the  world  was  echoing  with  Turgot's  sentiment, 
that  eripuit  calo  ftdmen  sceptrumque  tyrannis.  Therefore,  however 
brilliant  the  pupil's  prospects,  however  much  he  may  justly  hope 
from  a  collegiate  education,  let  him  learn  a  trade;  let  him  be 
encouraged  to  hew  to  the  line ;  to  push  the  plane  to  a  nicety ;  to 
marshal  the  types;  to  till  the  paternal  acres;  and  then,  if  his 
higher  aspirations  fail,  he  will  still  have  a  sure  resource  against  the 
pinch  of  want  or  the  shame  of  dependence. 
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Tobacco. 

There  are  some  personal  habits,  generally  begun  in  earlv  life  and 
very  difficult  to  eradicate,  against  the  formation  of  which  I  think 
we  ought  to  guard  our  pupils.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  one  of  them. 
I  trust  I  do  not  approach  this  question  in  any  pharisaical  spirit. 
I  do  not  lift  my  hands  in  holy  norror  when  the  aroma  of  a  good 
cigar  floats  to  me  on  the  breeze.  I  can  readily  admit  that  for  per- 
sons of  a  certain  age 'and  temperament  the  habit  of  smoking  may 
be  harmless.  Yet,  in  wishing  to  protect  our  pupils  against  the  habit 
of  using  tobacco  in  any  shape,  I  stand  upon  a  principle  which,  I 
think,  will  be  assailed  by  no  one,  and  certainly  by  no  physician. 
It  is  this:  that  for  very  young  men— for  boys — the  use  of  tobacco 
is  always  and  necessarily  hurtful.  A  narcotic  so  powerful,  being 
habitually  absorbed  by  a  growing  and  immature  organism,  must 
tend  to  deaden  the  action  and  stunt  the  growth  of  that  organism. 
Common  sense  assures  us  of  this,  and  science  confirms  it.  I  need 
not  speak  of  minor  objections — of  countenance  disfigured  and  soiled, 
of  fetid  breath,  of  stained  rooms,  halls  and  doorways,  of  expense, 
of  the  danger  of  arousing  appetites  which  crave  still  more  mis- 
chievous drugs. 

If  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tobacco  by  boys  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  their  mental  and  physical  improvement,  that 
is  reason  enough  for  persuading  them  either  not  to  form  the  habit 
at  all,  or  to  put  it  off  to  adult  years,  when  their  judgments,  their 
purses,  their  brains  and  bodies,  will  be  better  able  to  sustain  it. 


Exercise. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  right  physical  growth  of  our  pupils,  is 
deserving  the  greatest  attention.  The  same  causes  that  render  them 
deaf,  often  leave  seeds  of  weakness  in  their  systems  which  develop 
when  any  strain  is  put  upon  them.  Whatever  we  can  do  to  bless 
them  with  sound  and  well-knit  frames  is  among  the  first  of  our 
duties,  for  thereby  we  shall  store  up  energy  and  temper,  without 
which  their  best  gifts  will  be  of  little  worth.  The  friends  of  the 
college  have  long  perceived  this  source  of  failure,  and  sought  to  provide 
against  it.  During  the  past  year  the  students  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
ceUent  gymnasium  and  swimming-pool.  Begular  attendance  at  the 
former  is  required.  Exercises,  under  a  special  instructor,  are  both 
concerted  and  individual.  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  much  will  be  gained  if  the  pupiFs  own  attention 
is  early  directed  to  this  matter,  and  his  efforts  guided. 

Expensive  gymnasia  and   instructors  are    helpful,  but  not  indis- 

Eensable.  Exercises  in  concert  can  easily  be  invented  or  taken  from 
ooks,  and  older  pupils  can  act  as  instructors.  Let  the  pupils  have, 
too,  as  much  time  as  possible  for  independent  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  All  the  better  it  will  be  if  officers  and  instructors  take  a  hearty 
interest  in  their  sports. 
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Morals. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  direct  attention  is  also  the  most 
important  of  all.  When  a  graduate  leaves  the  college  halls,  how 
shall  we  estimate  his  present  worth  and  future  promise  to  society? 
Not  mainly  by  his  intellectual  and  physical  excellence.  The  keenest 
mathematician,  the  most  brilliant  essayist  and  the  fleetest  runner 
do  indeed  gather  in  the  prizes  of  their  day ;  but  the  true  prize  man 
18  he  who  gives  most  promise  that  he  will  pursue  a  career  charac- 
terized by  energy,  by  courage,  by  largeness  of  heart  and  fidelity  to 
duty.  With  such  a  character  would  we  endow  our  graduates,  one 
and  all;  but  often  the  power  to  do  so  resides  not  so  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  coUege  officers  and  instructors,  as  in  those  of  institu- 
tions and  primary  schools.  The  spring  and  the  streamlet  may  be 
guided,  but  the  river  sweeps  on  resistlessly. 

Moreover,  the  college  is  and  ought  to  be  a  place  of  comparative 
freedom.  We  cannot  girt  the  students  about  with  rules  and  guards. 
They  are  approaching  manhood,  and  must  learn  to  stand  alone. 
There  is,  indeed,  at  the  college,  but  one  vestige  of  institutional 
control;  certain  hours  are  set  apart  which,  it  is  understood,  shall 
be  devoted  to  study.  But  the  wisdom  of  even  this  rule  is  already 
debated,  and  its  abrogation  is,  perhaps,  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  student  must  maintain  his  rank  in  scholarship,  and  avoid  open 
offense;  otherwise  he  is  free.  For  any  boy,  therefore,  the  change 
from  institution  to  college  is  a  transition.  While  he  inherits  a 
wealth  of  time  to  use  or  misuse,  he  has  little  experience  to  guide 
him.  Whatever,  then,  can  be  done  in  advance,  to  strengthen  his 
self-control,  is  of  the  first  importance.  Besides  a  general  influence 
to  this  end,  I  think  some  simple  text-book  on  morals  could  be  prof- 
itably used  during  the  last  year  at  the  institution.  Worth  more 
than  all  will  be  the  earnest,  wamiijg  and  affectionate  words  of  some 
principal  or  teacher  whom  the  pupil  loves  and  respects. 

In  a  paper  like  this,  perhaps  a  spirit  of  criticism  may  seem  to 
exist.  If  so,  it  is  utterly  disclaimed.  All  is  said  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  work  of  the  college  is  largely  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  institutions.  Each  will  be  helped  by  a  sympathetic 
correspondence  with  the  other.  The  college  would  take  your  best 
pupils  and  return  them  to  you  and  to  society  with  stronger  bodies 
and  abler  minds,  with  firmer  characters ;  but  it  relies  not  wholly  upon 
itself — it  craves  all  kind  and  intelligent  assistance.  And  what  is 
written  is  written  purely  to  that  end. 

The  convention  tnen  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON— FOURTH  DAT. 

The   convention  was  called  to  order  at  8:20,  Prof.  Noyes  in  the 
chair. 
Discussion  of  the  papers  read  in  the  forenoon  being  in  order. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Fay  said:  We  attach  so  much  importance  to  sight 
reading,  that  we  should  try  to  find  time  for  oral  instruction.  I 
think  the  greater  reason  why  articulation  is  not  taught  at  the  col- 
lege, is  that  children,  when  they  come,  are  too  old.  If  a  pupil 
reaches  eighteen  years  without  instruction,  it  is  too  late  to  make  a 
beginning.  I  can  assure  the  members  of  this  convention  that  when 
upils  in  the  institutions  are  fit  to  carry  on  their  higher  education 
y  means  of  speech,  we  shall  be  glad  to  adopt  that  method  in  the 
college. 

Prop.  Gordon — I  am  gratified  by  the  paper  presented  by  my  col- 
league. I  must  emphasize  one  point,  and  that  is,  the  importance 
of  practising,  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  by  the  older  pupils 
in  our  institutions.  That  is  a  point  on  which  too  much  stress  can- 
not be  laid.  I  fear  some  of  our  superintendents  do  not  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  it.  It  has  been  said  that  any  conversation 
carried  on  by  the  manual  alphabet,  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  That 
may  be  so ;  but  I  have  in  my  mind  what  was  related  by  a  brilliant 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  New 
York  Institution,  who  told  me  that  he  had  frequently  related  inci- 
dents solely  by  spelling,  to  his  class,  and  that  without  anything 
except  what  he  could  convey  through  the  manual  alphabet,  he  had 
brought  the  class  to  tears;  and  what  he  did,  many  others  can  do. 
He  told  us  something  about  attempting  to  put  our  pupils  into 
communication  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  what  is  done  in  our  institutions,  that,  generality, 
deaf-mutes  of  our  country  enjoy  bpportunities  not  enjoyed  by  deaf- 
mutes  of  other  countries ;  that  their  education  is  carried  to  a  higher 
point  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  by  means  of  what  we 
sometimes  call  the  American  system.  There  remains,  however,  this 
obstacle,  that  it  is  difficult  for  our  graduates  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  outer  world.  Now,  if  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Ma- 
homet, perhaps  Mahomet  had  better  go  to  the  mountain.  I  think 
we  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  manual  alphabet  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  If  this  convention, 
and  if  other  conventions,  would  make  it  a  point  to  insist  that  the 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  land  should  learn  the 
manual  alphabet,  our  punils  would  have  very  easy  means  of  com- 
munication with  their  fellow-citizens.  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  the  children  in  the  public  schools  will  use  the  manual  alphabet. 

Dr.  Peet — In  corroboration  of  this  view,  which  has  just  been  given, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  hearing  children, 
I  would  state  that  the  children  of  educated  deaf-mute  parents,  who 
are  obliged  to  converse  with  their  parents  by  means  of  the  hand, 
and  who,  in  acting  as  interpreters  oetween  them  and  the^  hearing 
world,  naturally  wish  to  give  them  the  exact  language  in  which 
communications  are  made,  resort  to  the  manual  alphabet  rather  than 
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to  signs;  and  that  these  children  generally  are  earlier  enabled  to 
express  themselves  correctly  in  written  languages  than  other  children. 
I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  it,  that  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
possible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  manual  alphabet,  not  only  to  deaf- 
mutes,  but  also  to  hearing  children;  and  I  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  this  instrument,  that  I  have  made  it  the  very  basis  of  our 
system  of  instruction  in  New  York. 

It  is  different  from  writing  in  this :  When  you  write  upon  the 
blackboard,  or  upon  paper,  you  give  none  of  your  own  personality. 
It  is  something  apart  from  the  speaker;  it  is  not  seen  in  action. 
Everything  is  looked  upon  at  a  smgle  glance,  and  it  is  a  single  pic- 
ture. But,  in  seeing  the  manual  alphabet,  each  letter  disappears 
just  as  articulation  disappears  in  speech.  Each  word  passes  from 
the  sight  as  soon  as  spelled,  just  as  each  word  passes  from  the  ear 
as  soon  as  spoken.    Literally,  they  are   epea  pteroenta.    There  is  a 

5)ersonality  about  the  manual  alphabet  which  attaches  to  no  other 
orm  of  verbal  language  except  speech;  and  in  articulation  schools, 
you  will  observe  that  the  words  which  come  from  the  mouth  are  to 
the  deaf  mere  signs  of  sounds;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the 
powers  of  letters,  and  really  denote  no  more  than  the  letters  given 
by  the  hand;  so  that,  in  comparing  speech  and  the  manual  alpha- 
bet as  instruments  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  consider  which  is  most  distinct  to  the  eye; 
which  will  convey  the  language  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
most  easily  and  exactly  recognized.  Now,  if  I  use  speech,  and  spell- 
ing at  the  same  moment,  the  deaf-mute  looking  at  my  lips  sees  a 
succession  of  the  powers  of  letters ;  looking  at  my  hand  he  sees  the 
letters  themselves.  In  this  exercise  it  will  be  seen  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  are  very  much  more  distinct  than  those  of  the 
mouth;  and  to  deaf-mutes  neither  gives  anything  but  the  visible 
signs.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  teaching  the  deaf 
you  should  use  exactly  the  same  instruments  that  you  are  using  in 
teaching  those  who  hear.  Spoken  words  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  ear,  and  though  comparatively  indistinct  to  the  eye,  strike  the 
ear  of  the  hearing  person  with  force  and  clearness.  Manual  signs, 
however,  have  their  counteri)art  in  the  eye,  through  which  they  are 
much  more  distinctly  recognized  by  the  deaf,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
contest  against  nature  to  make  the  motions  of  the  lips  hold  a  higher 
place  in  their  instruction  than  the  motions  of  the  hand.  For  that 
reason  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  manual  alphabet  as  superior  to 
articulation  as  an  instrument  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  One 
represents  language  just  as  truly  as  the  other.  Both,  as  I  have  said, 
are  to  the  deaf  only  forms  of  speUing ;  but  practically,  in  conversa- 
tion, there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  two  than  there  is  in 
print  between  long  primer  and  diamond  type.  Instruction  by  the 
manual  alphabet  as  the  principal  instrument  of  expression,  differs 
from  instruction  through  signs  in  this  respect:  If  the  teacher 
teaches  through  the  manual  alphabet,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  part 
of  himself,  and  not  separate,  as  the  writing  is  on  the  blackboard, 
he  is  giving  one  word  after  another  to  the  eye  of  a  deaf  person; 

{'ust  as  in  speech  we  give  one  word  after  another  to  the  ear  of  a 
learing  person.    The  question  arises :    Is   it  possible  by  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet  alone,  without  the  aid  of  pictorial  signs,  to  give 
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the  deaf-mate  a  knowledge  of  connected  verbal  language  ?  It  is,  bat 
we  have  got  to  begin  at  a  low  point  and  creep  np  a  plane,  inclined 
by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  until  in  time  we  have  taught  the 
pupils  to  use  language  with  success,  with  perspicuity  and  without 
ambiguity;  but  it  is  a  very  slow  process.  And  here  I  would  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  some  teachers  believe  in  what  is  called  the 
"  Intuitive  Method."  They  think  that  if  they  use  language  to  a  deaf- 
mute,  whether  by  speech  or  by  spelling,  under  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances, the  deaf-mute  will  come  to  understand  this  language  even, 
although  there  may  be  nothing,  so  far  as  any  one  can  see,  to  indi- 
cate the  meaning  of  the  words.  This,  however,  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  sifting  it  requires  to  separate,  so  to  speak,  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  from  an  immense  amount  of  chaff,  is  even  a  slower 
process  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deaf- 
mute,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  thinks  in  the  language  of  pictures; 
He  might  draw  these  pictures  on  paper  to  bring  out  bis  pictorial 
thoughts,  or  he  might  make  hieroglyphics  as  the  Egyptians  did ;  but 
practically  he  sees  a  shorter  way  in  which  he  may  express  his 
thought,  namely,  by  going  through  the  action  expressive  of  that 
which  he  has  seen  by  mental  vision,  and  which  in  his  mind  is  the 
form  which  ideas  assume.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  called  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  a  language  of  pictures  produced  by  action.  So  strong 
is  the  propensity  to  think  in  pictures,  that  deaf-mutes  in  their  wak- 
ing moments  are  hardly  able  by  the  exercise  of  memory  to  distin- 
guish between  what  they  hvave  imagined,  and  what  they  have  seen, 
so  that  sometimes  the  recollections  of  the  deaf  are  exceedingly  unre- 
liable, because  what  they  have  imagined,  and  what  they  have  seen, 
appear  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  same  changing  panorama.  When 
two  deaf-mutes  come  together,  one  contrives  to  describe  to  the  other 
the  pictures  he  has  in  nis  mind,  and  ibe  other  tells  his  pictures. 
If  I  want  to  tell  a  deaf-mute  that  I  wish  him  to  give  me  an  idea 
of  a  certain  thing,  and  express  it  in  pantomimic  langnage,  I  tell 
him  to  give  me  a  sign  picture  of  it,  so  that  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances a  deaf-mute  may  be  instructed,  whether  under  an  artic- 
ulation teacher  or  a  teacher  who  uses  signs,  the  pictorial  idea  will 
always  be  found  to  exist.  We  must  recognize  this  as  the  natural 
way,  in  which  the  deaf-mute  thinks ;  and  when  an  institution  is  fifty 
or  sixty  years  old,  there  will  grow  up  a  language  of  signs  which  is 
capable  of  expressing  almost  any  idea  that  may  occur  to  the  mind. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  we,  in  New  York,  consider  that  we  need 
not  teach  the  deaf-mutes  the  language  of  signs.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  teach  the  language  of  words,  and  we  do  it  in  this  way: 
The  teacher  addressing  the  j)upils,  by  means  of  spelled  words,  re- 
quires them  to  respond  in  signs  to  show  that  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  these  words. 

The  most  important  confirmation  of  the  fact  which  I  mentioned  a 
few  minutes  since,  that  deaf-mutes  think  in  pictures  and  make 
signs  spontaneously  to  represent  these  pictures,  is  made  by  our 
blind  children.  I  have  two  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils.  They  talk 
by  signs  just  as  naturally  as  the  other  deaf-mut^s  do.  They  never 
see  a  sign,  and  yet  they  make  exactly  the  same  signs  that  the  other 
pupils  do.  In  teaching  them  the  English  language,  I  take  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  and  spell  the  words  of  a  sentence  to  them. 
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letting  them  feel  my  band  as  I  do  so,  and  require  them  to  make 
the  sign  for  each  word  as  thus  given,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  giv- 
ing the  sign  myself  when  there  is  a  single  word  they  do  not  under- 
stand. The  signs  are  made  appreciable  to  them  by  their  taking 
hold  of  the  wrist  of  the  person  making  the  sign.  In  this  way  every- 
thing said  in  their  presence  is  interpreted  and  made  intelligible  to 
them. 

The  President— Did  they  learn  the  signs? 

Dr.  Peet — One  did  and  one  did  not.  One  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  signs  made  from  the  age  of  nine  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  other  never  saw  a  sign  in  his  life. 

After  a  deaf-mute  has  been  taught  simple  words  we  begin  to  spell 
simple  sentences  to  him,  and  require  him  to  give  the  sign  corres- 
.ponding  to  every  word  that  is  spelled.  If  I  wish  to  say  ''This  is  a 
very  pleasant  day,"  the  pupil,  as  I  spell,  will  say  in  signs,  ''This 
is  a  very  pleasant  day."  If  I  should  say  "This  is  a  delightful  day," 
when  I  came  to  the  word  "delightful"  he  would  perhaps  shake  his 
head  as  much  as  to  say  he  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  then 
if  I  spelled  the  words  "very  pleasant,"  he  would  make  the 
sign  therefor,  and  thus  come  to  understand  that  "delightful"  meant 
very  pleasant.  Thus  would  his  vocabulary  be  increased  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  Then  would  I  would  repeat  the  sentence  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  so  that  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory :  "Is  this 
a  delightful  day?"  he  would  say  "Yes."  In  this  way  we  proceed  in 
the  instruction  of  our  pupils,  according  to  a  methodical  plan,  in 
which  nil  the  difficulties  of  language  are  gradually  introduced,  and 
in  which  the  different  modifications  of  subject  and  predicate  are 
presented,  in  which  grammar  is  taught  systematically,  and  in  which 
there  is  nothing  whatever  left  to  intuition,  to  mere  hap-hazard. 

We  use  spelled  words  first,  and  then  require  the  pupil  to  make 
the  corresponding  sign.  Then  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  relate 
any  incident,  we  use  the  spelled  words  rather  than  signs.  In  the 
chapel,  at  public  worship,  and  in  the  daily  lectures  that  we  give  in 
the  last  half  hour  of  every  day,  we  use  the  language  of  signs,  pure 
and  simple  in  all  its  power,  but  in  the  school-room  we  use  only 
spelling.  I  never  make  a  sign  to  a  single  pupil  in  our  private  in- 
tercourse. In  the  chapel,  addressing  the  pupils  as  a  body,  I  always 
make  signs. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  definite  effect  of  verbal  lan- 
guage upon  a  deaf-mute.  The  father  of  one  of  our  pupils  came  to 
us  one  day,  and  wished  to  put  a  certain  number  of  questions  to  his 
son  in  respect  to  a  recent  escapade  in  connection  with  which  we 
had  summoned  him  to  come  and  talk  with  his  son.  I  translated 
into  signs  the  questions  of  the  father,  and  I  found  that  the  boy 
was  beginning  to  indulge  in  subterfuge,  and  by  the  analysis  of  signs 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  this  subterfuge  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
could  not  get  a  definite  answer  from  him.  "Now,"  said  I,  "I  will  try 
a  different  method."  I  spelled  the  questions  to  him,  the  boy  making 
a  sign  for  each  word  as  I  spelled  it.  When  he  came  to  a  word  he 
didn't  know,  I  told  him  the  meaning,  and  then  the  boy  gave  exact 
answers  to  every  question.  He  was  obliged,  definitely,  to  show  the 
meaning  of  every  single  word  in  the  sentence,  and  subterfuge  was 
prevented;  in  giving  definite  answers  there  was  no  mistake. 
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I  want  to  go  a  step  farther.  During  the  last  year  at  Tarrytown, 
where  we  have  fifty  little  boys,  and  where  every  pupil  is  obhged  to 
learn  articulation  as  well  as  written  language,  the  highest  class  of 
ten  little  boys — taught  articulation  together,  not  because  they  had 
more  adaptation  for  it  than  others,  but  because  they  were  doing 
other  things  together — had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all  com- 
munications by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and,  having  shown 
by  signs  that  they  understood  thetn,  of  reproducing  them  in  written 
language.  I  suggested  one  day,  after  they  bad  been  taught  a  year  in 
articulation,  that  it  was  about  time  to  try  the  experimtot  of.  supersed- 
ing the  manual  alphabet  by  articulation.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
although  the  lady  to  whom  I  made  this  suggestion,  was  not  the  reg- 
ular teacher  in  articulation,  but  was  the  one  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  teach  them  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
to  require  her  pupils  to  make  signs  corresponding  to  the  spelled 
words,  they  were  able  to  take  sentences  from  her  lips,  spell  the 
words,  make  the  corresponding  signs  to  show  that  they  understood 
her,  and  turn  to  their  slates  and  write  these  sentences,  and  then 
speak  them.  This  is  my  idea  of  a  combined  system  of  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  although  this  system  is  in  its  infancy,  1 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  carried  out  far  more  fully 
than  has  been  considered  possible. 

The  President— We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Kev.  P.  H.  Wines, 
who  was  with  us  yesterday  for  a  time,  and  who  is  willing  to  give  us 
some  interesting  matter  concerning  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  is  proposed  that  Mr.  Wines  should  occupy  a  Uttle  time, 
and  that  the  regular  meeting  be  moved  forward.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  finish  all  the  papers  this  evening,  we  can  finish  them  to-morrow 
morning,  together  with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Wines  was  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows  [upon  the  black- 
board he  had  tables  of  figures  to  which  he  referred] : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  this  opportunity  of  speaking,  since  I  cannot  be  here  to-morrow. 
I  have  not  very  much  information  to  give,  but  I  can  explain  to  you 
why  the  census  figures  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  yet  ready  for 
publication.  I  am  aware  that  the  principals  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country  are  anxious  to  obtain  these  figures, 
and  I  have  given  them  to  you,  I  think,  in  round  numbers.  The  cen- 
sus will  develop  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
35,000  deaf-mutes. 

The  delay  in  publishing  the  exact  figures  is  due  to  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary  corrections.  Some  of 
the  discrepancies  noted  are  attributable  to  errors  on  the  part  of 
enumerators,  who  frequently  mistake  for  mutes  persons  who  are  sim- 
ply hard  of  hearing.  By  including  in  our  special  schedule  a  column 
for  the  reply  to  the  question:  ''At  what  age  did'  this  person  lose 
his  hearing?"  we  made  it  possible  to  elimmate  from  the  original 
census  returns  a  large  number  of  names  of  persons  reported  as  deaf- 
mutes,  who  were  not  deaf-mutes  at  all.  For  instance,  if  it  is  said 
that  a  certain  person  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  or  still 
worse,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  we  drew  a  line  through  that  name  and 
said:  "This  is  no  deaf-mute;  he  must  come  off  the  list."    In  other 
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cases  idiots  have  doubtless  been  reported  as  deaf-mutes,  because 
they  are  popularly  said  to  be  '*dumb;"  but  these  are  cases  not  so 
easy  to  discover. 

One  fertile  source  of  error,  which  it  has  required  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  to  rectify,  is  the  duplication  of  the  same  names 
by  different  enumerators,  as  when  a  mute  is  reported  both  as  an 
inmate  of  an  institution  in  one  state  or  county,  and  as  a  member 
of  a  family  in  another.  In  some  cases  we  have  found  the  same 
person  reported  three  times;  once  at  school,  once  at  home,  and 
once  in  the  place  where  he  was  employed  at  work.  These  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  the  difficulty,  I  may  say  the  impossibility,  of 
securing  anything  like  a  correct  enumeration  of  the  defective  classes. 

Very  often  the  enumerator  has  intended  to  describe  correctly 
the  person  meant,  but  through  inadvertence  or  some  visual  defect, 
such  as  astigmatism,  he  has  put  his  check-mark  in  the  wrong 
column,  and  so  has  reported  a  man  really  blind  as  a  deaf-mute,  or 
one  really  mute  as  blmd.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possible  sources 
of  error  in  taking  the  c^sus ;  but  x>ersistent  effort  has  enabled  us 
to  correct  some  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes,  though,  of  course,  we 
do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  how  many  we  have  failed  to  detect. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  has  been  the  fact  that  so  many  are 
reported  as  belonging  to  more  than  one  of  the  defective  classes. 
These  are  technically  called,  in  the  census,  double  and  treble  inclu- 
sions. For  example,  some  are  deaf-mutes  and  idiotic;  others  deaf 
and  blind ;  others  deaf,  blind,  and  idiotic ;  or  deaf  and  insane.  The 
possible  complications  of  misfortune  are  numerous  and  distressing, 
as  well  as  perplexing.  We  are  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
their  number,  and  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  publishing  any  of  the 
results  until  we  have  completed  the  task  of  correcting,  not  one  class 
only,  such  as  the  deaf  or  the  blind,  but  all  the  classes,  all  our  lists, 
of  which  there  are  seven.  We  cannot  depend  upon  our  results  as 
final  for  any  one  class  until  wo  are  through;  and  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  through  no  one  can  tell.  It  depends  upon  the  number 
of  clerks  and  the  amount  of  money  the  superintendent  of  census 
places  at  my  disposal.  In  statistical  work  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
axiom,  that  we  cannot  have  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  meet.  While  on  this  subject  of  compli- 
cations, I  may  say  that  we  found  on  our  lists  perhaps  seven  hun- 
dred deaf-mutes  who  were  reported  to  be  both  deaf  and  blind.  On 
consultation  with  the  president  of  the  convention  (Dr.  Gallaudet), 
and  with  Dr.  Gillett,  and  with  some  others,  we  agreed  that  no  sucn 
result  was  possible.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  except  to  hunt 
out,  upon  the  original  population  schedule,  the  names  of  every  per- 
son so  reported,  and  to  nnd  out,  in  each  individual  instance,  the 
true  state  of  the  case  by  special  correspondence  with  the  friends. 
We  wrote  to  each  of  them,  asking :  "  Is  this  man  (or  woman)  really  a 
blind  deaf-mute,  or  is  he  simply  a  blind  person  who  has  lost  his  hear- 
ing? or  is  there  some  error  in  the  report  of  the  case,  and  what  is  it?*' 
Think  what  a  task  this  was,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
enumerators  do  not  give  the  post-office  address  of  the  families  visi- 
ted. In  like  manner,  we  found  that  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand cases,  or  more  than  four  times  as  many,  reported  to  be  both 
deaf-mutes  and  idiots.  We  are  now  corresponding  with  those  fami- 
lies. 
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Thus,  step  by  step,  we  advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  goal  of 
ideal  accuracy  of  statement,  which  continually  recedes  before  us, 
as  new  difficulties,  not  thought  of  before,  present  themselves  to  be 
surmounted.  But  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  not  feel  that  it  is  right 
to  publish,  as  correct,  figures  in  which  we  know  that  there  are  still 
discoverable  errors  to  be  eliminated.  If,  however,  we  publish  advance 
statements  which  require  subsequent  amendment,  the  corrections 
afterwards  made  never  do  overtake  the  erroneous  figures  given  out 
in  the  first  place.  This  is  why  I  have  never  printed  any  bulletins 
of  the  defective  population.  But  whenever  a  superintendent  or 
principal  has  asked  me  for  a  manuscript  co|)y  of  the  original  lists 
of  deaf-mutes  or  blind,  we  have  always  furnished  it  (at  the  cost  of 
the  party  applying  for  the  same)  in  its  uncorrected  state.  The  great 
use  of  these  manuscript  lists  to  superintendents  is  the  opportunity 
which  they  give  them  to  hunt  up  the  deaf-mutes  and  blind  in  their 
respective  states,  who  are  of  school  age  but  not  at  school,  and  to 
bring  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges  and  to  secure  an 
education.  We  will  be  under  very  great  obligations  to  superintend- 
ents  who  have  these  lists,  if  they  will  furnish  us  with  any  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  which  will  enable  us  to  correct  them  further. 

This  is  all  I  care  to  say  about  the  work  of  the  census,  but  I  would 
like  to  show  you  one  little  statistical  result,  which  may  interest  you. 
As  has  been  said,  we  included  in  our  schedules  the  inquiry:  "At 
what  age  did  the  person  lose  his  hearing?''  The  answers  received 
are  tabulated  on  the  sheet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  (exhibiting  it). 
This  sheet  contains  the  record  of  the  reports  made  in  22,478  cases, 
which  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  enable  us  to  draw  trustworthy 
conclusions,  although  there  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
cases  not  reported.  The  form  of  the  table  is  peculiar  in  one  respect, 
since,  as  you  see,  the  paper  is  ruled  not  only  perpendicularly  and 
horizontally,  but  also  diagonally  in  two  directions.  This  mode  of 
ruling  is  my  own  device,  and  the  utility  of  it  consists  in  its  render- 
ing it  easy  to  add  the  recorded  figures  diagonally ;  that  is,  to  make 
diagonal  additions.  By  this  means  I  am  enabled  to  show  how  many 
Uving  deaf-mutes  lost  their  hearing  in  each  separate  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  of  June,  each  year,  from  1770  to  1880.  For  in- 
stance, all  deaf-mutes  who  were  less  than  one  year  old  at  that  date, 
must  have  lost  their  hearing  at  some  time  between  June  1,  1879, 
and  JuuQ  1,  1880;  while  all  deaf-mutes  who  were  one  year  old  and 
less  than  two,  and  who  lost  their  hearing  before  their  first  birthday, 
must  have  lost  their  hearing  between  June  1,  1978,  and  June  1, 1879 ; 
but  if  they  lost  their  hearing  subsequent  to  their  first  birthday,  then 
between  June  1,  1879,  and  June  1,  1880;  and  so  on.  If  we  look 
diagonally  across  the  paper  thus  (indicating  by  signs),  the  number 
in  each  of  these  diagonal  columns  represents  deaf-mutes  who  became 
deaf  in  1879-80,  then  in  1878-79.  and  so  back  to  the  year  1770-71. 
I  have  traced  it  all  out,  and  it  only  remains  to  snow  you  the 
result. 
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TABLB 


Showing  tlve  number  of  deaf-mutes  living  June  i,  1880,  who  became  deaf 
each  year,  since  the  year  1770, 


Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

1879-80 

1869-70 
1868-69 

TBI 
666 

1859-60 
1858-59 

527 
436 

1849-50 
1848-49 

453 

1878-79 

161 

219 

1877-78 

207 

'     1867-18 

721 

1857-58 

484 

1847-48 

264 

1879-87 

300 

1866-67 

710 

1856-57 

402 

1846-47 

221 

1875-76 

414 

1865-66 

794 

1855-56 

422 

1845-46 

230 

1874-75 

472 

1864-65 

797 

1854-55 

349 

1844-45 

308 

1873-74 

750 

1863-64 

776 

1853-54 

382 

1843-44 

237 

1872-73 

1,168 

1862-63 

692 

1852-53 

303 

1842-43 

209 

1871-72 

1,067 

1861-62 

642 

1851-52 

349 

1841-42 

215 

1870-71 

769 

1860-61 

47U 

1850-51 

260 

1840-41 

158 

Ten  yean... 

5.308 

4.048 

3.914 

2.509 

1839-40 

318 

1829-30 

200 

1819-20 

147 

1809-10 

81 

1834-39 

139 

1828-29 

9i 

1818-19 

64 

1806-09 

36 

1837-W 

158 

1827-28 

111 

1817-18 

73 

1807-08 

46 

18»;-37 

135 

1826-27 

95 

1816-17 

77 

1806-07 

15 

1835-36 

125 

1825-26 

95 

1815-16 

73 

1M06-06 

27 

1834-35 

188 

1824-25 

120 

1814-15 

83 

1804-05 

37 

1833-34 

141 

1823-24 

88 

1813-14 

49 

1803-04 

2!t 

1832-33 
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1822-23 

89 

1812-L3 

45 

1802-03 

11 

1831-32 

157 

1821-22 

100 

1811-12 

55 

1801-02 

11 

1830-31 

105 

1820-21 

67 

1810-11 

43 

1800-01 

7 

Ten  years. . . 

1.592 

1.058 

699 

294 

• 

1799-1800 

23 

1798-99 

10 

1797-98 

11 

179C-97 

6 

1795-96 

4 

1794-95 

4 

1798-94 

8 

1792-98 

1 

1791-92 

8 

1790-91 

1 

Ten  years... 

71 

1789-90 
178^-89 
1787-88 
1786-87 
1785-86 
1784-85 
1783-84 
1782-83 
1781-82 
1780-81 


3 

■  • 

2 


1779-80 
1778-79 
1777-78 
1776-77 
1775-76 
1774-75 
1773-74 
1772-73 
1771-72 
1770-71 


The  numbers,  as  you  perceive,  dimmish  as  you  go  backward. 
This  is  true,  generally,  and  is  as  we  ought  to  expect,  because  more 
deaf-mutes  who  became  deaf  between  1860  and  1870  are  now  dead 
than  are  dead  who  became  deaf  between  1870  and  1880.  But  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  surprising  fact  that  the  largest 
numbers,  1,168  and  1,067,  are  for  the  years  1872  and  1873.  Since 
the  year  1878,  according  to  the  table  given,  the  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  has  steadily  declined,  until  for  the  two  years  preceding  June 
1,  1880,  we  have  only  161  deaf-mutes  living  at  that  date.  This 
cannot  be.  Such  a  result  is  a  palpable  contradiction  of  the  princi- 
ple just  enunciated.  According  to  analogy  there  should  have  been 
more  deaf-mutes  who  became  deaf  in  1874  than  in  1873,  still  more 
who  became  deaf  in  1875,  and  so  on.  Supposing  that  the  number 
for  each  year  after  1873  was,  however,  neitner  greater  nor  less  than 
in  1873,  there  must  have  been  nearly  6,000. deaf -mute  children  under 
seven. years  of  age,  who  were  not  enumerated  in  the  census,  which 
illustrates  the  fact  that  in  very  young  children,  for  statistical  pur- 
poses at  least,  little  consequence  is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  in- 
firmity of  deafness. 
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The  President — The  diseases  of  childhood  which  prodace  deaf- 
ness come  between  those  ages. 

Mb.  Wines— That  is  true,  but  I  will  answer  the  suggestion.  The 
president  remarks  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  as 
shown,  since  1878,  may  be  because,  since  that  date,  the  diseases  of 
childhood  have  not  produced  so  many  deaf-mutes  as  prior  to  the 
year  named.  But  that  remark  does  net  explain  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  congenital  mutes  has  also  declined  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion, which  cannot  be  so. 


TABLE. 

Year  in  which  deafneBS  occurred 

1879. 

1874. 

1875. 

187& 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Total  number. 

1.168 
948 
820 

750 
271 
479 

472 
2I» 
269 

414 

202 
212 

900 
190 
170 

207 
105 
102 

161 

Congenitally  deaf 

46 

Non-conffenitally  deaf 

115 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly?  I  think 
that  my  statement  is  correct.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their 
youth,  the  younger  deaf-mutes  are  not  enumerated.  Fewer  deaf- 
mutes  who  are  babes  in  arms  are  enumerated  than  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  fewer  at  three  years  than  at  seven.  The  apparent 
maximum  at  seven  is  not  the  actual  maximum.  The  actual  maxi- 
mum is  at  some  younger  age  not  yet  ascertained. 

I  have  in  another  table  (pointing  to  the  board),  arranged  the 
22,478  cases  by  periods  of  five  years,  and  reduced  the  number  in 
each  quinquennial  period  to  a  percentage  of  the  whole,  showing  the 
number  of  cases  occurring  in  each  period  reduced  to  a  basis  of 
10,000  cases  in  all. 

TABLE. 


Period. 

No. 

Per  cent 

Period. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

1781-1785 

4 

5 

17 

54 

89 

205 

275 

424 

464 

594 

.0002 
.0002 
.0008 
.0024 
.0<M0 
.0091 
.0122 
.0189 
.0206 
.0265 

1891-1885 

717 
875 
1122 
1987 
1649 
2271 
9877 
9641 
4226 
1082 

.0919 

1786-1790 

1896-1840 

.0989 

1791-1795 

1841-1845 

.6499 

1796-1800 

1846-1850 

.0617 

1801-1805 

1851-1855 

.0731 

180&-1810 

1856-1^ 

.1011 

1811-1815 

1861-1865 

.15QEI 

1816-1820 

1866-1870 

.1620 

1821-1825 

1871-1875 

.1881 

1826-1890 

1876-1880 

.0481 

This  table  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  probable  number,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  of  children  of  school-age  in  the  United  States 
who  are  deaf-mutes.  We  may  assume  that  children  are  of  proper 
school-age  from  five  years  old  to  twenty.  If,  of  10,000  deaf-mutes, 
there  are: 

Between  five  and  ten 1,881 

Between  ten  and  fifteen 1,620 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty 1,608 

Total 5,004 

then,  there  must  be,  of  85,000  deaf-mutes,  three  and  one-half  times 
as  many,  or  in  round  numbers  17,500,  which  is  precisely  one-half  of 
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the  total  number.    Will  Mr.  Fay  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  many 
are  actually  in  school? 

Mb.  Fay — Between  six  and  seven  thousand. 

Mr.  Wines— That  would  go  to  show  that  not  many  more  than 
one-third  of  the  mutes  of  school-age  are  in  school.  Some  of  those 
not  in  school  have,  it  is  true,  passed  through  the  school  and  left  it 
for  some  profitable  vocation  in  life.  But  there  is  manifestly  a  great 
work  to  be  done  bv  principals  of  institutions  in  the  direction  of 
getting  hold  of  these  unfortunate  children,  and  bringing  them  into 
the  institutions.  In  this  work  I  trust  that  our  lists,  however  imper- 
fect, will  be  found  to  be  of  material  assistance. 

I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  interesting  fact, 
before  taking  my  seat.  I  have  separated  the  22,478  cases  reported 
into  two  groups — the  congenital  and  non-congenital  mutes: 

TABLE. 


Period. 


CoDffenital. 


Non-con- 
genital. 


Total. 


1781-1786.. 

1786-1790. 

1791-1795. 

179e-l»W. 

1801-18115. 

1800-1810. 

1811-1815. 

181G-182I). 

1«1-1825. 

l&iH.188i). 

18»1-1835. 

1896-1811. 

1841-1845. 

1846-1850. 

1851-1855. 

1856-1860. 

1861-1865. 

1866-1870. 

1871-1875. 

1876-1880. 

Total 


4 

0 

5 

0 

15 

2 

48 

6 

79 

10 

162 

43 

m 

82 

279 

145 

328 

136 

423 

171 

477 

240 

601 

274 

719 

403 

895 

492 

998 

645 

1.462 

809 

1.639 

1.738 

1.759 

1.882 

1.585 

2.641 

483 

599 

12.154 

10.318 

4 

5 

17 

54 

89 

205 

275 

424 

464 

594 

717 

875 

1.122 

1.387 

1.643 

2,271 

3..S77 

3.641 

4.226 

1.082 


22.472 


The  remarkable  fact  concerning  this  table  is  that  among  the 
younger  deaf-mutes  the  majority  are  reported  as  non-congenital, 
while  among  the  older  deaf-mutes  the  reverse  a|)pears  to  be  true. 
Under  fifteen  years  of  age  there  are  8,827  congenital  and  5,122  non- 
congenital  mutes;  while  above  that  age  there  are  5,196  non-con- 
*  genital  and  8,827  congenital  mutes.  The  superior  ratio  of  congen-» 
ital  to  non-congenital  mutes  become  more  and  more  marked  as  we 
push  our  researches  further  back.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  congenital  mutes  have  a  better  prospect  of  life  than 
mutes  whose  deafness  is  due  to  disease ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  older 
mutes  are  more  likely  to  report  themselves  as  deaf  from  birth, 
through  the  failure  of  their  recollection  as  to  the  date  when  deafness 
did  occur;  or  possibly  parents  are  less  likely  to  think  and  speak  to 
the  enumerators  of  children  who  have  been  bom  deaf  than  of 
those  who  owe  their  infirmity  to  some  severe  illnesa  ^hiaVi  V^^^w^  ^^sjl- 
pressed  itself  deeply  on  the  parents*  mindL.  ^\i"ei^«s^x  tsl'k^  N^^  ^^'^ 
explanation,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  noUce. 
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I  coald,  of  coarse,  make  additional  observations  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  yon.  Concerning  the  census  I  will 
only  add  that  we  have  not  counted  anybody  as  a  deaf-mute  whose 
deafness  is  said  to  have  come  upon  him  later  in  life  than  the  age 
of  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  MaoIntirb— Do  you  rule  out  the  blind? 

Mr,  Winks — ^No,  sir.  One  thing  more  with  regard  to  the  report 
which  I  had  hoped  to  make.  I  have  corresponded  with  all  the 
principals  of  institutions,  and  have  informed  them  that  I  should 
make  a  very  elaborate  report,  giving  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  mstitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country.  I  expected  and  intended  to  discuss  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  illustrate  my  report  with  biographical  notices  of  teachers 
and  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  accompanied,  so  far  as  practica 
ble,  with  wood-cuts.  These  promises  were  made  in  consequence 
of  my  having  been  informed  by  Gen.  Walker,  the  superin- 
tendent of  census,  at  the  time  when  I  accepted  the  work  of  special 
agent,  that  I  would  not  be  limited  in  the  scope  of  my  investigation, 
nor  in  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  expended  in  making  it 
thorough  and  complete.  Our  purpose  was  to  present  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  explain  fully  to  our  own  people  and  to  foreign 
nations  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  to  lighten  the  burdens  en- 
tailed by  misfortune.  But  owing  to  the  failure  to  secure  funds 
sufficient  for  carrying  out  Gen.  Walker's  original  plans,  the  work 
has  been  contracted,  and  I  do  not  now  know  precisely  how  much  I 
can  do,  or  will  be  allowed  to  do.  I  fear  tnat  much  which  I  had 
planned  and  for  which  more  or  less  material  has  been  gathered 
win  have  to  be  dropped.  I  regret  this  more  than  any  of  you  can. 
I  make  this  public  apology  to  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  any 
way,  and  who  may  be  disappointed  if  it  should  prove  that  I  have 
awakened  expectations  which  it  may  be  out  of  my  power  to  fulfil. 
I  still  have  hope  that  I  may  carry  out  my  original  scheme,  but  it 
is  not  an  assured  hope.  I  did  intend  to  set  you  up,  but  now  I  da 
not  know  whether  I  can  do  so  or  not. 

Mr.  Wines  stated  to  the  convention  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
escort  about  Springfield  all  the  members  who  would  like  to  make 
that  city  a  visit. 

Dr.  Glllett  announced  that  if  gentlemen  and  ladies  passing 
through  the  building  were  disposed  to  look  at  some  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  they  would 
find  them  lying  on  the  desks  in  the  reception  and  class  rooms. 
They  would  find  endorsed  on  the  back*of  the  papers  the  age,  class, 
number,  name  of  pupil  and  the  exercise  in  whicn  the  examination 
consisted. 

Papers  were  next  read  by 

Prof.  Haskins,  Dr.  G.  0.  Fay  interpreting,  and  by  Prof.  Lester 
Goodman,  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay  interpreting;  also  a  paper  by  A.  L.  E. 
Crouter,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  interpreting. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  MOBE  STSTEMATIO  INSTBUOTION  OF  DEAF-MX7TES. 

By  Prof.  Haskins. 

We  think  a  lack  of  fiystem  to  be  the  great  fault  in  the  instruction 
of  our  youth  in  general,  and  of  deaf-mutes  in  particular. 

The  minds  of  the  young  seem  to  be  regarded  as  being  like  the 
stomach  of  the  ostrich  in  the  respect  that  it  is  capable  of  digesting 
anything;  and  we  proceed  to  cram  Imowledge  into  them  with  the 
indifference  with  which  the  average  sausage  vender  feeds  his  sausage 
mill,  regardless  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  meat,  and  using  strong 
pressure  to  make  it  go  down.  No  wonder  that  the  mind,  thus 
clogged  and  confused,  becomes  dyspeptic,  and  refuses  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  deaf-mute  child,  whose  eyes  have  just  been  opened  from 
the  blindness  of  ignorance,  instead  of  being  led  gradually  into  the 
light,  and  given  time  and  opportunity  to  develop  the  strength  of  his 
intellectual  sight,  pushed  so  suddenly  and  impetuously  into  the  light 
of  knowledge  that  his  mental  vision  becomes  dazzled  and  confused, 
and,  like  one  of  old,  he  sees  men  as  trees  walking.  And  so  per- 
sistently is  this  crowding  and  pushing  kept  up  through  his  whole 
term  of  school,  that  he  is  never  able  to  recover  his  mental  equi- 
librium. We  don't  give  him  time  to  think  for  himself.  We  seem  to 
forget  that  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  has  within  itself  the  living, 
active,  vital  principle  of  thought,  which  needs  only  to  be  drawn  out 
and  developed ;  and  are  too  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  memorizing 
machine,  which  we  are  bound  to  feed  all  the  tit  bits  of  knowledge 
it  is  able  to  contain — thus  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  deaf- 
mute  is  incapable  of  developing  Knowledge  for  himself. 

In  the  case  of  deaf-mutes  we  seem  to  ignore  the  great  fundamental 
law  of  true  teaching,  that  principles  should  be  taught  and  not  facts. 
That  teacher,  that  text-book,  is  a  failure  which  uses  facts  in  any 
other  way  than  as  illustrations  of  principles,  or  as  means  of  devel- 
oping principles.  Teach  them  principles,  and  how  to  use  them,  and 
they  will  work  out  the  facts  for  tnemselves.  As  the  blacksmith 
draws  out  a  crude  piece  of  iron,  tempers  it  and  puts  an  edge  on  it, 
and  makes  it  an  instrument  of  active  usefulness,  so  it  is  the  great 
object  of  education  to  draw  out  the  youthful  mind,  and  make  it  an 
active  tool  to  be  used  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  not  a 
passive,  inanimate  box  or  receptacle  of  the  knowledge  found  in  the 
text-book  or  unloaded  by  the  teacher.  It  should  be  our  first  aim 
to  develop  the  minds  of  our  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
learn  to  think  independently  and  connectedly,  and  not  be  mere  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  turning  out  no  more  than  is  put 
into  them. 

But,  that  we  ma^  have  systematic  and  connected  thought,  wo 
must  have  systematic  and  connected  instruction,  and  this  can  bo 
done  only  from  the  basis  of  principles.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules,  and  while  the  teaching  of  language  may  appear 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  I  have  just  mentionea,  yet  we  think 
there  is  enough  principle  underlying  the  structure  of  every  language 
to  make  a  thorough,  systematic  course  of  instruction  preferable  to 
a  hap-hazard,  go-as-you-please  sort  of  style.  When  pupus,  who  have 
nearly  completed  a  ten-years'  course  of  instruction,  say  "I  runs 
—9 
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and  ''he  run,"  and  make  other  as  common  and  egregious  errors, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  along  the  line  of  their 
development. 

Of  coarse  we  can  excuse  the  nuisance  of  the  almost  countless 
numbers  of  idiomatic  expressions  with  which  the  English  language 
abounds;  but  for  stumblmg  and  blunderinji:  among  the  paradigms, 
for  the  mis-arrangement  of  words  as  they  occur  in  their  natural 
order  in  simple,  plain  prose  composition,  I  see  no  excuse.  The 
remedy  is  in  Keeping  formulas  and  modem  sentences,  as  principles 
of  the  formation  of  language,  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  until  they  are  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and  the  idea 
represented  thereby  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Do  not 
require  him  to  memorize  a  needless  jargon  of  words  and  sentences 
which  have  no  form  or  construction  in  common,  and  which  are  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  One,  or  at  most,  two  or  three  sentences 
as  models,  are  sufficient.  Do  not  introduce  a  new  form  of  a  word, 
or  a  new  relation  of  words,  until  he  has  mastered  the  old  formula 
and  model,  and  is  able  to  construct  correct  original  sentences  from 
them. 

We  know  a  class  of  less  than  four  months  standing,  the  majority 
of  which  in  two  weeks  completely  mastered  the  present  tense  of  the 
indicative  mode  by  the  use  of  the  following  formula : 


run 


You    [ 

He     ^ 

She 

It        y    runs 

A  boy  I 


We 

You 

They 

Boys 

John 

and 


II 

>   ™^    1    nil 

mil 


John  J  Henry  ^ 

For  the  verb  run  any  other  verb  may  be  substituted ;  and  for  boy 
any  other  noun,  and  for  John  any  other  proper  name  and  so  on. 
Thus  hj  the  use  of  formulas  and  model  sentences  as  the  basis  of 
expression  in  which  different  words  and  phrases  may  be  substituted 
one  for  another  to  express  different  ideas,  the  general  construction 
of  the  language  may  be  mastered  with  comparative  ease,  in  the 
course  of  the  average  time  of  school  by  the  average  intellect.  So 
that  the  deaf-mute  may  be  able  to  express  himself  in  plain,  simple 
language  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  of  course  it  would  require 
years  of  study,  reading  and  practice  for  him  to  master  the  idioms 
and  figures  of  speech  to  sucn  an  extent  that  he  could  use  elegant 
and  finished  English  with  any  great  degree  of  fluency.  Geography 
should  be  taught  in  such  a  systematic  manner  that  from  the  posi- 
tion and  surface  of  a  country,  the  pupil  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
climate,  and,  hence,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  productions  and  in* 
dustries  of  that  country  and  vice  versa. 

The  difficulty  encountered  by  deaf-mutes  in  the  study  of  arithme- 
tic consists  largelv  in  their  not  comprehending  the  language  of  the 
problem  sufficientiv  well  to  enable  them  to  weigh  properly  its  con- 
ditions. But  we  think  a  still  greater  reason  why  they  are  so  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  necessary  steps  in  performing  an  example,  is 
because  they  are  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  four  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetici  which  may  be  reduced  to  two,  viz. :  ad- 
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dition  and  subtraction.  The  mechanical  work  is  easily  learned, 
but  they  do  not  understand  thoroughly  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween these  principles  and  their  dependence  upon  each  other,  and 
hence  are  not  always  able  to  make  the  proper  application.  When 
these  principles  themselves  are  thoroughly  mastered,  the  battle,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  is  more  than  half  won. 

Thus  in  all  our  teaching  should  the  principles  of  any  branch  be 
80  systematically  and  thoroughly  taught  that  the  pupil  will  be  able 
to  apply  them  with  accuracy  and  ease;  while  the  mind  will  be 
gradually  developed  into  symmetry  and  strength,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  thorough  scholarship  securely  laid. 

That  this  result  may  be  obtained,  not  only  must  there  be  system 
and  unity  in  the  work  of  each  individual  schoolroom;  but,  that  the 
highest  and  best  results  may  be  reached,  there  must  be  unity  and 
system  and  connection  in  the  whole  department  of  the  institution* 
When  a  pupil  passes  from  one  room  to  another,  the  teacher  under 
whose  instruction  he  comes,  should  be  able  to  know  from  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  just  how  advanced  that  pupil  is.  Instead  of 
each  teacher  being  left  entirely  to  himself  to  choose  his  own  text- 
book and  teach  whatever  pleases  his  own  fancy,  there  should  be  a 
regularly  prescribed  course  of  study  for  him  to  follow;  and  until 
there  is  such  a  curriculum  in  every  institution,  judiciously  chosen 
and  persistently  followed,  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  will 
suffer  an  inestimable  damage.- 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  forward,  in  thus  expressing  my  opinion, 
for  I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation; but,  having  been  connected  with  the  schools  both  in  the 
capacity  of  pupU  and  teacher,  in  which  some  definite  plan  and  no  sys- 
tem at  all  were  followed,  and  coming  into  the  profession  from  one 
of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  country  where  the  best  systems 
of  instruction  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  taught,  I  do  claim  the 
right  to  assert  the  superiority  of  a  systematic  and  definite  arrange- 
mont  of  studies  over  an  unsystematic  and  indefinite  one,  whether 
in  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  or  of  hearing  and  speaking  children ; 
for,  in  either  case,  the  mind  is  developed  under  the  same  laws,  and 
should  be  reached  by  the  same  methods  only  modified  by  the  differ- 
ent avenue  by  which  it  is  reached. 

WHAT    IS    MOST    NEEDED    TO  THE  PERFECT    WORKING  OF    0X7B    SYSTEM    OF 

DEAF-MUTE    EDUCATION? 

By  L.  Ooodman. 

A  review  of  the  past  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
future.  Thus,  if  we  think  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
deaf-mute  education  in  the  last  century,  the  possibilities  for  further 
achievement  in  this  direction,  among  our  desendants  in  1982,  seem 
almost  unlimited.  The  man  who,  in  the  time  of  George  Washington, 
should  have  prophesied  that,  in  the  future,  a  college  for  deaf-mutes 
would  be  organized  where  a  deaf-mute,  having  will-power  and  in- 
dustry, could  obtain  an  education  which  would  fit  him  to  take  active 
part  in  literary,  scientific  and  mechanical  pursuits ;  that  there  would 
be  organized,  in  our  larger  States,  institutions  capable  of  accommo- 
dating five   hundred   pupils,    of  instructing  them  in   the   different 
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branches  of  hand-labor,  of  edncating  their  bodies,  minds,  souls — ^the 
man  who  should  thus  have  described  what  are  now  commonplace 
wonders,  would  have  been  called  a  madman. 

Who  can  doubt  that,  in  coming  years,  still  greater  achievements 
will  be  made  ?  Such  progress  has  been  made  that  live  hundred  pu- 
pils can  live  in  common  for  a  year,  enjoying  good  health ;  such 
advance  has  been  made  that  our  mstitutions  now  graduate  compe- 
tent workmen  in  several  different  branches  of  hand-labor.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  deaf-mute,  the  progress 
is  satisfactory.  Is  the  progress  satisiactory  in  all  that  relates  to  his 
intellectual  development?  Is  the  progress,  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  and  importance,  as  great  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  me- 
chanical department?  Examining  the  recent  graduates  of  our  insti- 
tutions, we  should  most  probably  find  a  poverty  of  thought,  a 
weakness  of  expression  and  lack  of  manly  character  that  would 
awaken  a  degree  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  unprejudiced 
examiner  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  methods  pursued.  He  m^iy 
rebuke  the  doubt;  he  may  chide  himself  for  it,  and  insist  that  he 
ought  to  believe  and  does  believe  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  possible  is  done.  But  there  will  be  few — at  least  among  those 
who  have  any  familiarity  with  the  trend  and  spirit  of  modem  life 
and  scientific  investigation — ^who  wiU  not  have  to  exert  seme  force 
of  will  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  in  the  methods  which  produce  such 
results.  Let  us  recognize  this  fact  frankly,  and  see  if  we  can  ascer- 
tain what  there  may  be  in  our  methods  against  which  the  facts 
brought  out  by  examination  seem  to  militate,  and  what  is  a  bar  to 
the  attainment  of  better  results.  Nothing  is  gained  by  ignoring  our 
doubts.  Let  us  challenge  this  one,  and  compel  it  to  give  an  account 
of  itself.  If  the  results  of  our  labors  are  not  as  great  as  they  should 
be,  there  must  be  sand  on  the  axle  somewhere.  Either  the  pupUa, 
institutions,  methods  or  teachers  are  at  fault. 

Pupils. — The  pupil  comes  to  us  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen. With  the  speaking  child  this  is  the  time  when  attention 
should  be  given  to  language  and  the  memory  cultivated;  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  efforts  towards  forming  correct  habits,  ready  and 
accurate  recollection  ar'e  the  prominent  features.  As  vegetable  life 
exists  in  the  unexpanded  bud,  as  warmth,  light,  air  and  moisture 
are  necessary  before  its  unfolding  powers  are  manifested,  so  the 
mental  power  of  the  mute  exists  in  the  untaught  and  untrained 
mind.  His  mental  strength  manifests  itself  slowly,  and  only  after 
the  proper  infiuences  have  been  employed  does  it  unfold  its  power. 

His  moral  power  is  very  low.  Moral  power  is  made  strong  by 
entertaining  right  feeling  and  repeating  good  acts  until  they  become 
habits.  What  chance  has  he  had  to  entertain  right  feelings  and 
repeat  good  acts?  Conscience  must  be  developed  by  proper  infia- 
ences  which  act  upon  the  motions,  will  and  understanding  before  it 
can  be  relied  upon. 

In  most  of  our  pupils  there  are  possibilities  which,  could  we  but 
let  the  sunshine  in  and  foster  their  development,  might  bring  them 
to  the  stature  of  a  man.  How  best  to  draw  out  what  of  capacity  there 
is  in  them,  how  best  to  stimulate  their  wills,  how  best  to  give  them 
a  vision  of  success  and  the  power  of  realizing  it,  is  a  tough 
problem.    Yes,  a  problem  as  tough  as  Gibraltar  is  given  us  to  solve. 
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Solve  it  and  we  open  the  sea  with  its  vast  treasures  to  the  deaf. 
Till  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  develop  the  latent  capaci- 
ties of  the  mute,  failure  cannot  be  laid  at  his  door. 

Institutions. — Institution  life  for  the  deaf-mute  is  a  rational  mode 
of  existence.  There  is  good  food  with  healthful  work  for  the  day 
and  sound  sleep  for  the  night.  Institution  life  has  a  thousand  ad- 
vantages without  any  serious  inconveniences,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
the  only  means  by  which  to  make  instruction  and  education—those 
two  departments  of  pedagogy — ^walk  hand  in  hand.  The  tendency 
of  institution  life  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  head,  a  large  heart 
and  strong  hands.  Where,  except  among  his  equals,  can  a  child  show 
and  develop  power,  forgiveness,  generosity,  kindness— in  short  all  the 
attributes  of  fellowship. 

Living  altogether  in  a  constant  state  of  friction,  the  pupils  fashion 
one  another.  The  life  in  the  institution  is  a  miniature  of  the  life 
beyond,  and  b^  living  with  his  companions  at  thirteen  the  boy 
learns  to  live  with  his  companions  at  thirty.  And  how  to  live  is 
the  great  art;  to  learn  that  is  the  great  learning. 

The  deaf-mute  cannot,  except  in  rare,  cases,  be  educated  at  home, 
and,  I  think,  the  day  school  but  poorly  meets  his  requirements. 
What  he  needs  above  eveiything  else,  is  steadiness,  system,  applica- 
tion. Regularity,  system  and  precision  are  the  wheels  on  which  the 
institution  turns.  Institution  life  teaches  equality  and  submission 
to  authority,  for  obedience,  prompt  and  unquestioning,  is  necessary 
to  its  existence.  It  educates  its  pupils  in  reverence,  which  is  the 
root  of  obedience,  and  in  spiritual  insight,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  higher  moral  qualities.  The  diet  is  better,  the  exercise 
wiser,  the  play  hours  more  joyous,  the  habits  more  regular,  the  life 
in  every  way  healthier  than  in  the  home.  The  institution  develops 
n  fund  of  manly  qualities,  which  commonly  can  only  be  acquired 
there. 

I  regard  the  school  and  the  shops  as  mutual  helps.  The  pupil 
who  attends  a  school  where  he  can  have  some  employment  outside 
of  school  hours  has  a  superior  preparation  for  self  support — an  in- 
creased independence  of  character.  The  body  must  be  trained  to 
work  while  the  mind  is  trained  to  think.  The  cunning  hand  and 
the  cultured  brain,  should  be  developed  at  the  same  time.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  again  and  again  as  to  the  effects  of  altern- 
ate work  and  study,  and  again  and  again  has  it  been  claimed  that 
the  intellectual  development  in  half  time  at  school  was  as  great  as 
in  schools  where  all  the  time  was  devoted  to  intellectual  wdrk.  The 
change  from  mental  to  purely  industrial  application  affords  a 
healthful  recreation,  and  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  to  pre- 
cision in  doing  things  is  legitimate  school-work  and  not  detrimental 
to  study. 

With  those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  are  right  in  maintain- 
ing that  what  our  institutions  neglect  and  do  neglect,  is  amply 
compensated  by  that  which  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing,  I 
beg  respectfully  to  differ. 

If  we  wish  to  develop  mutual  activity,  we  must  first  see  that  the 
brain  with  the  nerves  and  organs  of  sense  are  in  a  sound  condition. 
This  implies  the  absolute  necessity  of  nourishing  these  organs 
naturally.  For  this  purpose  a  proper  amount  of  good  blood  in  free, 
undisturbed  circulation  is  necessary. 
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Pleasure,  play,  gymnastics  and  bathing  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Pleasure  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  mind  and  body,  that 
flashes  the  cheek,  brightens  the  eye,  quickens  the  breath,  makes 
the  blood  course  easily,  stirs  what  is  stagnant,  rouses  the  animal 
spirits,  increases  the  powers  and  puts  the  whole  constitution  in  a 
state  of  beautiful,  active  harmony.  Play  teaches  children  to  use 
and  govern  all  their  powers.  It  is  a  foe  to  idleness  and  immoraUt^. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  free  'movement  of  the  body,  for  practice  m 
self-control,  for  decision  and  courage.  Gymnastics  promote  valor, 
unity  and  genuine  morality.  It  is  very  easy  to  construct  all  neces- 
sary apparatus. 

It  seems  in  every  way  desirable  that  our  institutions  should  give 
more  consideration  to  attractive  amusements  and  athletic  activities, 
and  make  a  greater  effort  to  place  before  the  teacher,  pupils  sound 
in  mind  and  body. 

Methods, — ^In  teachers'  conventions  questions  of  methods  are 
generally  dominant.  The  live  teacher  likes  variety  and  anxiously  in- 
quires for  new  methods  and  the  best  ones.  How  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  method  and  at  the  same  time  gain  warm  heart-work 
is  a  great  question;  and  all  the  experiments  of  our  most  conscien- 
tious teachers  axe  simply  attemptst  to  answer  it.  There  is  at  present 
a  growing  need  of  a  science  of  deaf-mute  instruction  based  upon  a 
rational  psychology. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  training 
the  human  mind,  that  an  earnest  and  prolonged  activity  is  the 
only  price  that  will  purchase  a  vigorous  development.  As  the  mind 
acquires  strength  only  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  powers,  it  must 
not  be  relieved  from  hard  and  independent  labor  by  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  burden  of  work  upon  him- 
self. He  must  not  attempt  to  think  and  speak  for  his  pupils,  nor 
to  consider  his  work  skillfully  done  when  he  has  made  easy,  by  ex- 
planations, whatever  is  to  be  performed.  Ability  to  use  language  is 
acquired  by  using  it,  to  solve  problems  by  solving  them,  and  to 

f)erform  any  physical,  mental,  or  moral  act  by  performing  it.  A 
aw  of  the  faculties  forbids  the  acquisition  to  be  made  in  any  other 
way.  Whatever  the  method,  the  basis  should  be  the  self-activity  of 
the  pupil. 

A  scientific  method  can  be  applied  to  scientific  matter  only,  and 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  language  which  \^e  write  and  speak. 
It  must  be  learned  as  it  always  has  been,  by  the  slow,  illogical 
process  of  imitation  and  experience.  Facts  which  have  no  logical 
relationship  must  be  learned  by  experience  alone,  and  the  English 
language  is  a  conglomeration  of  such  facts.  If  I  were  asked  what 
I  should  do  if  I  desired  to  advance  my  pupils  in  all  studies,  I 
should  say  that  I  would  make  it  a  point  to  advance  them  in  read- 
ing. If  I  can  get  my  pupils  to  read,  I  can  get  them  to  study.  By 
as  much  as  they  become  more  expert  in  reading,  so  much  is  the 
labor  of  pursuing  their  other  studies  reduced,  and  their  enjoyments 
brightened.  Bending  is  the  pass-key  to  all  the  doors  of  the  temple 
of  knowledge.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  banish  text 
books  on  algebra,  astronomy,  chemistry,  political  economy,  civil 
government,  etc.,  as  needed  information  on  these  subjects  could  be 
given  in  lectures,  and  a  greater   effort   made  for  mastering   the 
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Eaglish  langaage.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  arithmetic.  A  child 
can  learn  as  much  arithmetic,  on  an  average,  in  one  hour  a  day 
as  in  ten,  for  in  the  hour  its  mind  will  take  all  that  it  can  assimi- 
late. Oar  papils,  owing  to  the  lack  of  langaage,  have  to  keep  their 
minds  sitting  still,  because  the;^  are  incapable  of  motions  that  are 
not  awkward.  The  abuse  of  signs  dwarfs  the  propulsive  energies 
and  procreative  capacities  of  mind.  By  using  dactylology,  the 
horizon  of  the  work  might  be  contracted,  but  the  work  accomplished 
would  be  vastly  improved.  Dactylology  affords  more  food  or  stim- 
ulant for  perception,  conception  and  reason.  It  will  increase  the 
quickness  in  perceiving,  the  readiness  in  remembering,  accuracy  in 
reasoning  ana  skill  in  doing. 

Inasmuch  as  our  methods  do  not  sufficiently  make  their  bases 
the  self  activity  of  the  child,  lack  concentration,  dissipate  time  in 
attempting  too  much,  and  make  signs  the  fat  instead  of  the  sinew, 
they  are  at  fault. 

Teachers, — The  fundamental  matter  in  the  administration  of  an 
institution,  lying  back  and  beneath  all  other  questions,  is  the 
teacher.  The  one  vital  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good  teacher. 
That  wanting,  system,  machinery,  money,  are  fruitless.  The  school- 
rooms, apparatus,  classification,  supervision  are  important,  but 
wholly  inadequate  until  vitalized  by  a  living  teacher.  The  superin- 
tendent does  little  or  nothing  for  the  mute,  if  he  does  not  see  that 
those  he  accepts  as  teachers  are  well  prepared  for  the  work.  He 
who  undertakes  the  awakening,  enlightenmg  and  guiding  of  the 
soul  of  a  deaf-mute,  needs  special  preparation.  The  testimony  of 
public  opinion  is  that  every  pursuit  of  life  demanding  skill  and 
knowledge,  requires  also  preparation.  The  preacher,  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  engineer,  the  artisan,  the  cook,  and 
even  the  nurse,  require  special  training  schools. 

The  best  metaphor  yet  hit  upon  for  describing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  his  teacher,  is  the  comparison  of  the  mind  of 
the  child  to  the  young  plant,  and  of  the  teacher  to  the  careful 
gardener.  Do  you  know  what  the  gardener  has  done?  He  has 
transformed  the  crab-apple  into  the  pippin,  and  the  bitter  almond 
into  the  luscious  peach.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do,  and  let  us 
remember  that.  We  cannot  blame  the  flower  for  what  the  soil  and 
the  gardener's  training  have  made  it.  It  is  said  that  the  farmers 
who  attempt  to  cultivate  the  worn-out  lands  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  destroy  their  chance  for  a  crop  by  deep 
plowing.  The  thin  layer  of  productive  soil  on  the  surface  is  buried 
under  the  stiff  and  stubborn  clay,  and  nothing  comes  in  response  to 
the  farmer's  toil.  The  true  science  is  to  utilize  the  surface  and  to 
work  downward,  by  a  constant  fertilizing  process,  till  a  substantial 
foundation  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil  can  be  established.  The  analogy 
holds  good  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Put  in  the  educational 
plow  up  to  the  beam,  and  we  bury  the  surface  power  of  quick  ob- 
servation, and  find  ourselves  trying  to  raise  a  crop  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  out  of  a  solid  chunk  of  stupidity  or  a  yielding  slush  of 
conceit.  The  sense-power,  which  is  so  characteristic  ot  the  deaf, 
warns  us  to  begin  by  developing  it,  and  giving  it  careful  direction. 
We  must  be  content   with  doing  what  we  can  therewith,  while  we 
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gradually  feel  onr  way  inward  toward  the  secret  sources  of  power 
that  lie  hidden  in  the  lower  recesses  of  the  deaf-mute  mind. 

Garfield,  in  a  lecture  to  the  teachers'  class  in  Hiram  GoU^e, 
said:  ''When  I  first  taught  a  district  school,  I  formed  and  carried 
out  this  plan :  After  I  had  gone  to  bed  at  night,  I  threw  back  the 
bed-clothes  from  one  side  of  the  bed.  Then  I  smoothed  out  the 
sheet  with  my  hand.  Next  I  mentally  constructed,  on  this  smooth 
surface,  my  school-room.  First  I  drew  the  aisles ;  here  I  put  the 
stove ;  then  the  teacher's  desk ;  in  this  place  the  water-pail  and  cup ; 
in  that  the  open  space  at  the  head  of  the  room.  Then  I  put  in  the 
seats  and  placed  the  scholars  upon  them,  in  their  proper  order.  I 
said:  'Here  is  John,  with  Samuel  by  his  side;  there  Jane  and 
Eliza ;'  and  so  on,  until  they  were  all  placed.  Then  I  took  them  up 
in  order,  beginning  next  my  desk,  in  tiiis  manner :  'This  is  Johnnie 
Smith;  what  kind  of  a  boy  is  he?  What  is  his  mind,  and  what  is 
his  temper?  How  is  he  doing?  What  is  he  now,  as  compared  with 
a  week  ago?  Can  I  do  anything  for  him?'  And  so  I  went  on  from 
seat  to  seat,  and  fropi  pupil  to  pupil,  until  I  had  made  the  circuit 
of  the  room.  I  found  this  study  and  review  of  my  pupils  of  great 
benefit  to  them  and  to  me.  Besides,  my  ideal  construction  made 
on  the  bed-sheet,  in  the  dark,  aided  me  materially  in  the  work." 

This  explains  Garfield's  success  as  a  teacher.  Comment  is  use- 
less. Is  there  one  teacher  in  our  profession  as  saturated  with  his 
work?  If  not,  why  not?  Only  when  we  teachers  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  seek  for  such  ingenuity,  and  practice  such  patience  and 
thoughtfulness,  will  succcess  crown  our  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  a  crank-turner  in  an  edu- 
cational mill.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  a  live  worker; 
and  let  us  remember  that  in  order  to  be  successful  teachers  we  must 
ourselves  be  learners.  Our  minds  should  grow  every  day,  and  the 
studies  that  nourish  us  should  nourish  our  pupils.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  we  study;  only  let  it  be  something  to  keep 
our  minds  thoroughly  awake. 

If  there  be  any  who  think  that  the  life  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
is  one  which  cannot  give  scope  to  high  intellectual  attainments,  they 
had  better  grapple  more  closely  with  the  material  and  physical 
questions  which  can  always  be  seen  by  eyes  that  can  see.  Having 
so  grappled,  they  may  find,  as  wiser  men  have  found  before,  how 
much  there  is  in  our  profession  for  him  that  hath  eyes  to  see  and 
heart  to  understand. 

The  model  teacher  will  be  a  person  not  only  experienced  in  one 
single  line,  but  a  person  of  wide  horizon,  of  general  culture,  of 
large  experience,  of  a  kind  disposition,  but  earnest  and  severe  in  his 
requirements. 

It  was  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  the  Athenian  sculptor  that 
the  finely  veined  marble  of  the  Pentelicus  was  close  at  hand,  but 
this  does  not  explain  the  Parthenon.  The  faultless  molding  and 
grouping  of  the  figures  that  crowded  its  frieze  came  from  a  mind 
sensitive  to  the  highest  beauty  and  a  hand  sure  and  firm  in  its 
lightest  touch.  Given  the  same  quarries  and  neither  Boman  nor 
Spartan  could  have  produced  the  same  result.  Attic  genius  gets 
world-wide  recognition,  not  because  it  was  fortunate  in  the  material 
upon. which  it  worked,  but  because  it  used  what  came  to  its  hand 
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with  such  transcendent  insight  into  the  possibiUties  of  beauty  in 
the  unsbaped  stone.  Oar  cause  wants  this  transcendent  insight; 
our  cause  wants  nothing  so  much  as  steady  looks  at  it  out  of 
honest,  seeing  eyes.  In  all  the  arts  the  manner  and  form  of  suc- 
cess are  due  to  the  material  .with  which  the  artist  works,  but  the 
essential  success  depends  upon  the  artist  himself.  If  his  conception 
of  the  thing  he  is  to  do  is  great,  the  picture  or  statue  will  disclose 
greatness,  no  matter  what  limitations  the  age,  the  time,  or  the  sur- 
roundings may  impose  upon  the  worker.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vision  of  beauty  or  touch  be  indistinct,  or  the  hand  that  gives  it 
form  uncertain  and  faltering,  the  fact  that  the  inspiration  of  a 
great  art  age  is  in  the  very  air  of  the  studio,  will  not  give  to  the 
work  that  which  the  worker  lacks.  This  is  true  of  the  teacher.  In 
a  very  true  sense  the  competent  and  conscientious  teacher  is  a  great, 
grand  and  glorious  artist.  There  are  facts  in  human  experience 
which  transcend  art,  which  indeed  art  is  always  trying  to  reproduce. 
Where  has  art  matched  the  sweetness,  the  tragedy,  the  sublimity  of 
the  pitiful  deaf  boy,  standing  with  his  hand  clinging  to  his  bat, 
with  eye  flaccid  and  dull,  with  listless  limb  and  emotionless  coun-- 
tenance,  before  the  one  who  is  to  give  him  equipoise,  light  up  his 
eye,  put  life  into  his  limb^  and  intelligence  into  his  face  ?  I  repeat, 
where  has  art  matched  this  picture?  The  dignity  and  importance 
of  our  work  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  When  we  consider  the  fear- 
ful moral  and  intellectual  destitution  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb,  when  we  think  of  the  high  plane  in  the  mental,  social  and 
religious  scale  to  which  we  aim  to  restore  them,  how  must  thecon- 
scientious  man  feel  when  he  knows  that  such  great  interests  are  in 
careless  or  perfidious,  in  unsafe  or  unworthy,  hands  ?  What  is  most 
needed  to  the  perfect  working  of  our  system  of  deaf-mute  education  ? 
I  say  enthusiasm  backed  by  brain  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  height  of  art ;  it  is  the  passing  of  the  human 
to  the  divine.  A  young  man,  viewing  with  great  delight  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  artist's  skill  in  coloring,  asked  the  painter  how  he 
m.tei  his  paints  to  produce  such  effects.  The  artist  said:  "I  mix 
my  colors  with  brains."  The  reply  is  expressive.  Michael  Angelo 
did  not  see  angels  in  rude  and: unhewn  blocks  of  marble  by  inspira- 
tion, but  by  brains.  Yon  fiiilow  charms  an  audience  not  by  inspira- 
tion, but  by  brains.  Sumner  legislated  with  brains,  and  Web- 
ster was  successful  in  his  profession,  because  he  used  his  brains. 
Talents,  gifts,  opportunity  are  very  unequally  distributed;  but  the 
possibilities  of  energy,  industry  and  persistence  are  shared  alike  by 
all  men,  and  these  are  the  qualities  that  win  and  command  success. 
There  is  a  -divine  force  bom  in  every  human  soul,  which  no  obsta- 
cle can  withstand.  It  is  this  force  which  enables  an  engineer  to 
pierce  five  miles  of  solid  rock,  and  make  a  highway  for  the  wealth 
of  a  continent. 

Our  profession  is  crying  for  the  teacher  to  study  it  in  its  scien- 
tific aspects;  for  him  to  devote  to  it  his  time  and  his  talents;  for 
him  to  study  every  pupil  committed  to  his  charge.  First,  as  a  human 
being,  then  as  belonging  to  a  group,  lastly  as  an  individual. 

Hundreds  of  telescopes  nightly  sweep  the  skies  to  gather  astron- 
omic truth.  Our  cause  wants  more  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  directing  the  gaze  upon  the  phenomena  of  deaf-mute  life 
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and  education;  greater  inspiration  to  join  in  a  crusade  for  facts;  a 
more  accurate  working  out  of  the  field  for  observation. 

"Ah!"  said  a  brave  painter  to  Emerson,  "if  a  man  has  failed,  yon 
wiU  find  that  he  has  dreamed  instead  of  working.  There  is  no  way 
to  success  in  our  art  but  to  take  off  your  coat,  grind  paint,  and 
work  like  a  digger  on  the  railroad  all  day  and  every  day."  This  is 
true  of  our  work.  We  are  called  teachers ;  let  us  be  teachers.  Let 
us  so  labor  that  each  one  of  us  can  feel,  I  am  a  good,  efficient, 
progressive,  growing  worker  in  the  field  of  deaf-mute  education, 

I  can  imagine  a  score  of  years  hence,  the  then  venerable  form  of 
Dr.  Gillett  bearing  through  a  phonograph  the  echo  of  some  of  the 
words  I  have  said  to-day.  If  this  is  conceivable,  I  can  imagine  that 
he  would  say:  "Why!  we  knew  very  little  about  deaf-mute  education 
in  those  days.  Our  pupils  are  now  using  idiomatic  language  with 
freedom."  Is  this  inconceivable?  What  is  man's  boast,  what  his 
glory?    It  is  to  make  the  inconceivable  conceivable. 

A  PLEA  FOB  BETTEB  BESULTS  n7  THE  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

By  A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

This  grand  structure,  reared  by  the  noble  generosity  of  a  great  state, 
and  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  its  departments  for  the  work  it  has 
in  hand,  loudly  proclaims  the  interest  Illinois  takes  in  the  welfare 
of  her  deaf-mute  population.  It  speaks  volumes  too  of  the  untir- 
ing zeal  and  energy  of  its  efficient  head.  No  nobler  monument  to  a 
man's  usefulness  could  be  reared.  Generations  shall  rise  up  to  call 
him  blessed. 

Other  states  and  territories,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  the 
enlightenment  of  their  citizens,  have  done  and  are  still  doing  what 
they  can  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  and  lightening  the  mis- 
fortune of  that  large  and  constantly  increasing  class,  in  whose  in- 
terest we  are  met  together  to  consult  and  advise.  These  structures 
are  grand  evidences  of  the  humane  and  beneficent  tendencies  of 
the  people  of  this  great  nation ;  they  are  proofs  of  the  most  substan- 
tial  nature  of  a  hearty  willinsness  to  expend  largely  from  public 
and  private  treasure,  in  order  that  those  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 
hearmg  may,  if  so  minded,  share  the  benefits  of  education.  Now 
it  behooves  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  this  larf^e 
class  to  see  that  this  vast  labor  and  expense  have  not  been  made 
in  vain, — ^that  these  noble  edifices,  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible, 
shall  meet  and  satisfy  the  wants  for  which  they  have  been  erected 
and  are  so  munificently  maintained, — that  the  class  of  children 
which  we  are  laboring  to  educate  and  elevate  by  moral  and  mental 
culture,  shall  reap  the  greatest  possible  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  a 
great  dereliction  of  duty,  an  evasion  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon 
us,  and  a  tacit  assent  to  the  useless  disbursement  of  pubUc  funds. 
There  is  a  feeling  abroad  among  many  of  the  people  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  peculiarly  bright,  and  as  a  class  are  being  highly 
educated, — that  owing  to  their  misfortune  their  remaining  senses  are 
more  acute,  and  that  their  mental  faculties  are  far  more  active  than 
those  of  their  hearing  and  speaking  fellows.    We  will  not  stop  to 
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speak  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  It  is  unnecessary  here,  where 
are  gathered  so  many  who,  for  years,  have  been  brought  in  daily 
contact  with  the  great  disadvantages  which  deaf  persons  labor  un- 
der, and  must  labor  under,  so  long  as  time  shall  endure.  Our 
labors,  in  the  class-room  and  out  of  it,  have  fully  convinced  us  that 
we  are  not  laboring  with  children  in  any  way  more  blessed  with 
mental  acumen  than  children  not  so  afflicted.  There  is  still  an- 
other feeling  abroad,  and  that  is,  that  in  these  great  institutions, 
built  and  maintained  at  so  much  expense,  we  are  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  educate  and  fit  for  future  usefulness  the  large 
numbers  of  children  entrusted  to  our  care.  Now  are  we  doing  so? 
Are  we  as  successful  in  our  ejfforts  to  instruct  these  children  as  we 
should  be?  Are  we  honestly  meeting  the  just  demands  and  expec- 
tations of  our  patrons  as  fully  as  they  should  be  and  may  be  met  ? 
To  a  certain  degree  we  are;  in  large  measure  we  are  not. 

Let  us  carefully  examine  ourselves  upon  this  matter.  It  is  one 
of  vast  importance  to  us  if  we  are  conscientiously  striving  to  dis- 
charge in  fullest  measure  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  as  in- 
structors, and  if  in  the  course  of  the  examination  we  discover  any 
errors,  let  us  carefully  weed  them  out ;  if  we  find  reforms  necessary, 
let  us  not  fail  to  apply  the  proper  remedy;  these  quadrennial 
gatherings,  pleasurable  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  will  be  m  vain  un- 
less some  good  is  accom|)lished,  some  advancement  in  our  noble 
work  made.  We  say  that  in  a  certain  degree  we  are  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  instruct  the  children  who  usually  fill  our  institutions. 
We  are  well  aware  that  each  succeeding  year  sees  a  goodly  number 
of  young  men  and  maidens  leave  our  schools  fairly  equipped  for  the 
duties  of  life,  but  what  proportion  do  these  bear  to  the  whole  num- 
ber who  from  various  causes  yearly  pass  from  our  hands?  Our 
experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  very  small,  too  small,  needlessly 
small.  True,  all  have  been  benefited  in  more  or  less  degree, — the 
dullest  have  profited  much  by  their  stay  with  us ;  but  have  they 
received  the  greatest  degree  of  good  possible  under  the  circumstan- 
ces? How  many  of  our  graduates  are  capable  of  passing  the  en- 
trance examination  to  the  college  in  Washington?  or  even  to  our 
common  grammar-schools?  How  many  of  them  are  capable  of 
writing  fair  business  letters,  or  recording  the  transactions  of  every- 
day life,  or  taking  their  places  with  young  men  and  women  of  equal 
opportunity,  who  hear  and  speak?  It  is  painful  to  acknowledge  it, 
but  they  are  very  few.  How  many,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  or 
in  great  part,  fail  in  making  themselves  understood  on  the  most 
common  topics?  How  many,  after  years  of  toil  and  labor,  fall  far 
short  of  the  intelligence  of  a  speaking  child  of  six  or  eight  years  ? 
How  many  leave  us,  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  an 
education?  Who  of  us  have  not  been  shamed  and  grieved  on  receiv- 
ing letters  couched  in  language  unworthy  the  name  of  Pigeon 
English,  from  pux)ils  who  have  spent  years  in  our  institutions? 
Now  we  ask,  why  is  this?  Is  there  any  necessity  for  such  a  sad 
condition  of  things?  Some  friend  may  answer:  "You  are  demand- 
ing too  much.  Deafness  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  the  evils,  great- 
est of  which  is  mental  darkness,  arising  therefrom  cannot  be  wholly 
allayed.  You  must  not  expect  so  much  from  children  thus  afflicted," 
etc.    We  have  learned  not  to  look  for  very  great  rcEults.    Experi- 
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ence  has  taught  us  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  very  little ;  but 
we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  con- 
dition of  things.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  all  deaf  and 
dumb  children  blessed  with  good  health  and  sound  minds  may  ac- 
quire a  fair  English  education.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  aU,  and 
not  a  portion,  may  not  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  language 
to  enable  them  to  express  themselves  intelligently  and  well  upon 
any  and  all  subjects  met  with  lin  every-day  life;  arrive  at  sucn  a 
knowledge  of  figures  as  to  know  when  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  or 
divide,  without  seeking  assistance  of  their  neighbors ;  write  a  clear, 
distinct  hand,  and  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  papers  of  the 
day  and  books  of  a  popular  character.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class,  none  acquainted  with  them  will 
dispute.  Hearing  children,  possessing  only  ordinary  intelligence, 
reach  these  points  without  mucn  difficulty.  Their  attainments  in  these 
respects  pass  without  remark,  but  among  the  deaf  (I  am  speaking 
of  them  as  a  class)  it  is  unusual  to  find  great  readers  or  correct 
writers.  Now  we  ask:  "Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  must 
be  so  ?  Why  should  not  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  taught  to  read  well, 
write  well  and  figure  well?"  If  they  do  not  reach  these  points  of 
intellectual  development,  let  us  not  lay  the  blame  to  some  mental 
defect  in  them,  but  rather  let  us  seek  for  the  cause  in  ourselvesi — 
may  there  not  be  some  defect  in  our  methods  of  training? — have 
we  exhausted  every  means  in  our  efforts  to  carry  forward  to  the 
greatest  possible  limit  their  education? 

We  do  not  desire  to  be  considered  a  croaker  or  fault-finder.  We 
grant  that  much  has  been  done,  is  doing,  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  but  we  do  not  think  the  full  measure  of  success 
in  the  training  of  this  class  of  children  has  yet  been  reached.  The 
time  will  come  when  oU,  and  not  the  /etr,  shall  leave  our  schools 
fully  and  properly  fitted  to  fill  whatever  station  in  life  may  await 
them,  with  usefulness  and  honor. 

Our  legislators  seem  ready  and  willing  to  supply  ample  means 
for  carrying  on  the  good  work ;  it  remains  for  us  to  point  out  how 
it  may  be  best  accomplished.  We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  present 
results ;  there  is  no  .standing  still ;  with  our  work,  as  with  all  other 
work,  there  must  be  either  progression  or  retrogression.  At  the  risk 
of  being  considered  egotistical,  I  will  venture  to  point  out  how,  in 
my  opinion,  greater  results  may  be  attained. 

First,  There  must  be  more  individual  instruction.  This  will  neces- 
sitate smaller  classes  and  increase  of  instructors;  but  we  know  of 
no  other  remedy  for  the  growing  evil  of  large  classes.  Grading  is 
well,  and  is  a  great  aid  to, the  teacher  in  performing  routine  work, 
by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor.  But  human  minds  cannot  be 
graded  like  wheat  or  wool;  they  cannot  be  run  through  the  same 
mould ;  they  will  perish  if  you  attempt  it.  Each  must  have  oppor- 
tunity for  its  own  natural  individual  growth ;  each  must  be  fed  upon 
food  that  it  can  properly  digest;  otherwise  there  will  be  torpor  and 
death.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  great  results  attained  in  the  early 
institutions  of  the  country,  you  cannot  but. conclude  that  they  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  alone.  Their  teachers  were  no 
more  zealous  than  those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  had  small 
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classes,  and  were  thus  given  time  and  opportunity  for  such  individ- 
ual training  as  they  knew  to  be  necessary. 

Second.  We  must  insist  upon  thoroughness  and  simplicity.  We 
pass  over  the  ground  too  rapidly.  This  may  result  from  the  large 
number  each  teacher  has  under  his  care,  necessitating  the  neglect 
of  the  many,  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing  of  the  few — ^the  semi- 
mutes  and  occasionally  a  congenital  mute — for  exhibition  and  exami- 
nation purposes.  It  is  a  great  evil,  and  should  be  eradicated  imme- 
diately from  every  class-room  in  the  land  We  must  not  be  too  anx- 
ious to  get  our  pupils  through  the  books,  as  if  the  accomplishment 
of  that  act  were  a  great  mental  achievement.  Better  learn  thor- 
oughly a  littlB  than  be  compelled  to  retrace  one's  steps  so  often. 
Let  it  be  our  aim  to  make  our  pupils  perfectly  familiar,  as  much  as 
a  hearing  and  speaking  child,  with  simple  language  and  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  before  attempting  to  make  geographers,  histo- 
rians, grammarians,  chemists,  and  philosophers  out  of  them.  Let 
us  make  sure  that  they  have  at  their  command  a  store  of  simple 
language  upon  which,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  error,  they 
can  draw  at  will  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  all  their  wants, 
the  recital  of  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  the  correct  expression  of 
their  ideas,  simple  as  they  may  be,  upon  subjects  of  common  inter- 
est. That  this  may  be  done  for  all  and  not  a  portion,  there  can  be 
•no  doubt.  At  the  institution  with  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to 
be  connected,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  even  the  dullest,  un- 
der the  care  of  experienced  teachers,  may  acquire  a  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  simple  language  and  arithmetic  that  is  as  surprising  as  it 
is  pleasing.  No  effort  is  made  to  introduce  high-sounding  phrases, 
or  elegance  of  expression.  Correctness  and  simplicity  are  all  that  is 
expected — these,  it  is  certain,  may  be  acquired  by  even  the  dullest 
pupils.  But  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  will  tax  the  ingenu- 
ity and  perseverance  of  the  teacher  to  the  very  utmost.  Every 
opportunity  must  be  seized  to  convey  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
either  by  writing  or  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet.  To  us  the 
former  is  preferable,  as  we  think  the  impressions  thus  made  more 
lasting.  Every  incident  of  the  school-room  and  of  institution 
life  must  be  made  to  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupil— his 
tasks,  his  preferences,  his  amusements,  his  talents  in  other  direc- 
tions, may  all  be  made  means  for  the  gradual  enlargement  of  his 
knowledge  of  language.  In  this  way,  the  eye  is  made  to  do,  for  the 
deaf,  what  the  ear  does  for  the  hearing  child,  and  as  the  latter, 
veen  the  weakest,  without  much  apparent  difficulty  acquires  spoken 
language,  so  will  the  former,  though,  of  course,  at  much  greater 
labor,  accomplish  the  same  object,  if  he  may  but  pursue  the  proper 
methods  of  instruction.  We,  therefore,  cannot  too  earnestly  urge 
thoroughness,  simplicity  and  constant  practice  as  the  sure  means  by 
which  the  deaf  child  may  acquire  a  correct  and  free  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

We  may  be  asked :  "Do  you  not  use  signs  ?"  We  reply  that  for 
purposes  of  explanation,  illustration  and  instruction  before  the  whole 
class  we  use  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  only  being  care- 
ful not  to  do  so  to  the  exclusion  of  written  langunge.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  class  ourselves  among  those  who  would  baniph  signs 
from  the  class-room— to  our  mind  they  are  the  surest,  readiest  and 
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best  means  of  reaching  the  darkened  understandings  of  our  pupils, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  forget  that  language  is  the  greatest 
result  to  be  attained  in  aU  our  instructions. 

Having  laid  this  simple  foundation  thoroughly  and  well,  the  future 
progress  of  our  work  will  be  agreeable  and  comparatively  easy.  We 
may  now  explore  wider  fields — history,  geography,  higher  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  philosophy  may  now  be  safely  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  intellectilal  growth  of  our  pupils.  But  yet  we  must  not 
forget,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  these  higher  branches,  that  perfection 
in  power  to  convey  thought,  is  the  great  and  lasting  end  of  all  our 
labors,  and  that  when  there  is  failure  in  this,  it  is  not  the  fault, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  sad  misfortune  of  the  pupil. 

Third.  There  must  be  more  time  allowed  in  which  to  perform  the 
work.  Several  states  in  this  respect  are  very  generous,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  six  or  eight. years  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  complete 
education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children.  Under  the  must  favorable 
circumstances,  we  cannot^aocomplish  so  very  much  in  so  short  a 
time.  In  the  public  schools,  pupils  remain  under  instruction  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  deaf,  with  the 
greatest  avenue  of  instruction  forever  closed,  snould  not  enjoy  the 
same  generous  allowance  of  time  in  which  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation? 

Fourth.  The  use  of  text-books,  in  our  view,  is  a  very  great  hind* 
ranee  to  the  best  mental  development  of  our  pupils  during  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  the  course.  We  cannot  improve  upon  nature. 
No  mother  ever  taught  her  child  language  from  a  book,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  teacher  should  be  his  own  text- 
book, prepare  such  lessons  as  he  knows  will  meet  the  daily  wants 
of  his  pupils,  assume,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  place  of  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  and  thus  carry  forward  in  the  most  simple, 
natural  way  their  mental  development.  We  do  not  wish  to  under- 
value the  many  excellent  books  that  have  been  prepared  by  expe- 
rienced teachers;  they  supply  a  want,  but  it  is  not  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  younger  pupils ;  nor,  indeed,  should  they  be  vigorously 
foUowed  in  those  of  the  older  ones  unless  ^ou  wish  to  make  a  lot 
of  memorizing  machines  for  public  entertainment.  Their  greatest 
use,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reading  matter  which 
they  contain  for  the  pupil  who  has  arrived  at  a  stage  when  he  can 
easily,  or  with  some  labor,  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used ;  but  until  well  advanced,  no  pupil  can  extract  the  sense  of 
words  by  conning  them  over  in  a  book.  He  must  have  their  mean- 
ing fully  exemplified  before  him  in  the  class-room,  and  thereafter 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  them  in  his  reading 
books.  Supply  the  pupils  with  pens,  pencils,  slates,  paper,  pictures, 
object-lessons  and  models;  give  the  teacher  the  text-books  if  he 
desires  them,  and  allow  them  together  to  work  out  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  ideas  that  may  be  conveyed  by   heir  use. 

Fifth.  Large  institutions  wherein  are  gathered  together  so  many 
pupils  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  conducive  to  tne  best  mental 
growth  as  several  smaller  ones.  There  are  so  many  inmates,  that 
some  must  be  overlooked  and  their  necessities  not  cared  for;  the 
weak  must  give  way  to  the  strong,  the  sensitive  to  the  bold  and 
aggyssive.    In  such  institutions,  too,  are  usually  found  very  large 
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classes,  the  baneful  effects  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  large  numbers  better  grading  may  be  had, 
but  we  think  experience  has  shown  that  with  two  hundred  or  per- 
haps two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  (we  should  prefer  a  less  num- 
ber) the  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  respect.  In  an  insti- 
tution so  very  large,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  ably  managed,  as  the 
one  within  whose  hospitable  walls  we  are  met,  this  view  would  seem 
to  be  at  once  sufficiently  confuted,  but  we  believe  that  we  express 
the  feeling  of  very  many  of  our  best  educators  upon  this  subject, 
when  we  assert  that  very  large  schools  do  not  so  effectually  meet 
the  wants  of  their  pupils  as  smaller  ones,  particularly  so  where  the 
instruction  given  is  largely  of  a  primary  character.  The  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent  by  adopting  the  plan  now  fol- 
lowed in  California,  where  the  inmates  are  distributed  into  small 
families  under  separate  roofs,  thus  affording  that  quiet,  home-like 
feeling  so  necessary  to  the  comfort,  happiness  and  best  improvement 
of  pupils.  A  much  better  plan,  we  think,  would  be  to  establish  one 
large  central  school  for  the  nigher  education  of  our  pupils  and  several 
small  ones  at  different  points  in  the  |state  for  their  primary  instruc- 
tion, thus  following  out,  in  some  degree,  the  system  pursued  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  large  cities. 

But  we  will  not  say  more.  The  views  that  we  have  advanced  are 
not  wild  or  visionary ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  simple  and  practical ; 
and  whether  they  or  others  be  adopted  and  carried  out,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  in  all  our  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  will  not  only  be  the  aim,  as  I  believe  it  now  is,  but 
the  actual  result  of  our  labors. 

Mr.  Mott  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  the  afflicted  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  the  inquiry  into  their  number,  condition  and  needs,  and  the 
agencies  employed  for  their  relief ,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Wines 
nnder  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  census  office,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Convention  of  Instructors  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  assembled  in  Jacksonville,  does  hereby  memorial- 
ize and  request  Col.  C.  W.  Seaton,  the  accomplished  superintendent 
oi  census,  to  spare  no  pains  nor  expense  in  making  the  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

Resolved,  That  having  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wines 
resi)ecting  the  character  of  the  report  proposed  by  him,  this  con- 
vention expresses  its  confidence  in  his  interest  in  the  subject  and 
his  capacity  to  handle  it;  its  approval  of  the  plans  and  methods 
adopted  by  him,  and  its  earnest  desire  that  no  part  of  the  work 
prox>osed  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  deaf-mutes,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions for  their  care,  may  be  abridged  or  omitted  through  the  want  of 
funds  or  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  investigation. 

The  President— I  second  the  resolutions  heartily.  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  purpose  in  Washington  was  just  as  Mr.  Wines  has 
said,  to  spare  no  funds  for  the  very  full  and  complete  publication 
of  the  large  amount  of  valuable  matter  that  has  been  gathered,  and 
is  in  existence,  in  regard  to  the  statistics  that  we  have  been  so  in- 
terested in  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  resolution  that  should 
be  presented  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  in  order  ihat 
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an  appropriation  may  be  asked  for  the  farther  publication  of  the 
census  work. 

Mb.  Mott— It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  is  some  national 
character  to  our  work.  We  have  in  our  legislatures,  in  the  mak- 
ing up  of  our  institutions,  as  many  phases  as  there  are  states.  By 
the  publication  of  that  kind  of  a  work  through  the  nation,  we  trus- 
tees  and  superintendents  and  others  can  get  some  idea  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Let  us  pass  the  resolution  and  send  it  to  Gol.  Seaton, 
and  then  every  man  go  home  and  tell  his  representative  in  Congress 
what  he  wants;  and  the  appropriation  will  come,  in  my  opinion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Gillett  announced  that  there  would  be  teachers'  meetings 
in  the  evening  similar  to  the  one  held  last  evening.  There  would 
be  music  on  the  lawn  in  the  evening.  He  also  stated  the  condi- 
tions that  must  be  complied  with  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  rail- 
road fare  on  returning  home. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Gillett  was  elected  railroad 
secretary. 

Dr.  WiLLiAiffs  suggested  that  members  of  the  convention  who  in- 
tended to  stop  over  at  Springfield  to  visit  Lincoln's  tomb  should 
hand  in  their  names  to  the  railroad  secretary. 

After  an  announcement  by  Dr.  Fay,  from  the  business  committee, 
the  convention  adjourned. 


FIFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:50,  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Gallaudet,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bogers,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Iowa  Institution. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  was  read  and  approved. 

The  business  committee  reported  back  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
American  school  monthly  magazine,  to  be  published  in  Boston,  and 
recommend  that  any  one  interested  should  subscribe. 

Frof.  Notes,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  necrolo^,  requested 
that  those  who  should  read  reports  be  prepared  with  a  proper 
interpreter,  and  in  order  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  he  read 
the  names  of  those  who  were  to  make  reports. 

Dr.  Williams  presented  a  verbal  message  to  the  convention  from 
W.  W.  Turner,  the  oldest  living  teacher  in  the  country.  Mr.  Turner 
sent  his  congratulations  and  his  good  wishes  for  its  success  in  all 
its  labors.  Mr.  Turner  is  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  maintains 
as  active  an  interest  in  the  cause  as  ever. 

Bbv.  Dr.  TnoaiAS  Gallaudet  said  that  Mrs.  Turner  was  also  liv- 
ing. The  couple  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  six  or  seven  years 
ago. 

Dr.  Feet  read  the  report  of  the  standing  executive  committee  as 
follows : 

The  Stand'"  ""  '^'^e  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  id  Dumb,  beg  leave  to  submit  through  their 

secretary  ytt\r  <x/>f.iAn   since  the   adjournment  of  the 

Ninth  Co  Ohio,  in  August  1878. 

Dnrinff  les  have  occurred  in  the  mem* 
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bership  of  the  committee,  which  have  been  filled  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  our  lamented  associate, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Stone,  in  December,  1878,  was  filled  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  at  the  New  Tork  Institution  in  March,  1879,  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Gr.  0.  Fay,  then  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion. In  January,  1880,  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer  resigned  his  position  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  in  consequence  of  nis  retirement  from 
the  principalship  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  neld  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Bogers, 
principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dr. 
6.  0.  Fay  resigned  his  membership  in  the  committee  in  September, 
1881,  in  consequence  of  his  retirement  from  the  superintendency  of 
the  Ohio  Institution,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  in 
New  York  in  February,  1882,  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Institution,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

At  the  Ninth  Convention,  a  resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the 
committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  normal  school 
of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  held  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1879.  The  committee  accordingly  arranged  for  such  a 
school,  to  be  held  at  the  West  Virginia  Institution,  Bomney,  West 
Virginia,  for  two  weeks  in  the  month  of  July,  1879.  Several  prom- 
inent members  of  the  profession,  including  both  manual  and  oral 
teachers,  were  engaged  as  instructors,  and  all  possible  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  success  of  the  school ;  but  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  did  not  give  notice  of  intention  to  attend,  the  plan  was 
necessarily  abandoned.  The  thanks  of  the  convention  are  due  to 
the  principal  and  directors  of  the  West  Virginia  Institution  for 
their  courtesy  in  offering  the  use  of  their  building  for  the  school, 
and  for  their  aid  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  committee  received  invitations  for  the  present  convention 
from  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and  from  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  Institution.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  interests  and  convenience  of  all  concerned, 
the  convention  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Illinois  Institution,  a  decision  which  seems  fully  justified  by 
the  large  numbers  now  in  attendance  at  the  convention,  and  the 
ample  provision  here  made  for  their  convenience  and  comfort. 

The  Annah  has  continued  to  be  published  under  the  editor-ship 
of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fay,  of  Washington.  At  each  of  the  four  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  he  has  presented  a  report  of  his  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  peri- 
odical, and  his  accounts  and  vouchers  have  been  examined  and 
found  correct.  The  following  report  from  the  editor,  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  in  this  place  on  the  28th  inst.,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  progress  of  his  work  during  the  past  four  years : 

jAOESONvnjiE,  III.,  Aug.  26,  1882. 

Db.  E.  H.  Gallaudet,  Chairman  Exectntive  Committee  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb: 

SiR--My  receipts  and    disbursements    as  editor  of  the  Annals, 
since  my  last  report  to  the  committee,  have  been  as  follows: 
—10 
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BEOEIPTS. 

From  balance  on  hand,  February  24,  1882 $1,030  63 

From  assessments  on  institutions 270  40 

From  individual  subscriptions 26  58 

From  sale  of  back  numbers 1  38 

$1,828  99 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For  printing  and   engraving $842  91 

For  salary  of  editor 200  00 

For  articles  of  contributors 56  76 

For  postage,  telegraphing,  stationery,  etc 29  59 

For  travehng  expenses 46  95 

Balance  on  hand,  August  26,  1882 662  79 

$1,828  99 

I  submit  here^th,  for  your  inspection,  the  book  in  which  the 
AnnaU  accounts  are  kept,  and  vouchers  for  all  disbursements. 

I  will  now  present  a  summary  of  my  receipts  and  disbursements 
since  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  all  of  which,  except  those  above  reported,  have  been 
examined  and  approved  at  your  previous  meetings. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  balance  on  hand,  August  17,  1878 $565  84 

From  assessments  on  institutions 6,482  70 

From  individual  subscriptions 491  80 

From  sale  of  back  numoers  and  index 80  99 

From  advertisements 22  00 

$7,648  88 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

For  printing  and  engraving $8,986  72 

For  salary  of  editor 1,600  00 

For  articles  of  contributors 682  75 

For  postage,  telegraphing,  stationery,  etc  250  76 

For  preparation  of  index  and  reprint  of  Volume  H 827  00 

For  back  volumes  and  binding 48  00 

For  bookcases 50  00 

For  traveling  expenses 100  81 

Balance  on  hand,  August  26,  1882 652  79 

$7,648  88 

« 

The  annual  assessment,  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  a  pupil,  based 
on  the  number  of  pupils  actually  present  in  the  institutions  on  the 
first  of  December,  1876,  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  following  in- 
stitutions: American,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Virginia  TnrliRna,  lUinois,  (until  June  80,  1880),  Iowa,  Mississippi, 
Georg'  rolina,  Missouri,  (until  June  30,  1879),  Wisconsin 

iunt'"  0,    '''"'  Columbia,   California,   Kansas, 

je  '  r  Improved   Institution,    Clarke, 

Ark  9),    Nebraska,    West    Virginia, 
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Oregon,  (since  January  1,  1882),  Maryland  Colored,  St.  Joseph's, 
(since  January  1.  1879),  Western  Pennsylvania,  (since  January  1, 
1881),  Western  New  York,  Central  New  York,  Halifax  and  Ontario 
Institutions.  The  following  institutions  have  paid  less  than  their 
assessments,  receiving  a  proportionally  less  number  of  copies  of  the 
Annals : 

Tennessee,  amount  of  annual  assessment  $42,    amount  paid  $80. 

North  Carolina,"  *•  "  54.80      "  "       20. 

Maryland,  "  "  "  86,  "  "       25. 

The  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Rhode  Island,  Dakota,  New  Brunswick,  Lutheran,  St.  Joseph's, 
Phonological,  and  New  England  Industrial  Institutions,  and  the 
private  and  day  schools,  have  not  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Annah,  except  in  some  cases  by  subscribing  for  several  copies. 
The  Michigan  Institution,  however,  should  be  credited  with  having 
paid  Dr.  Maclntire's  traveling  expenses  in  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  held  m  New  York. 

Our  income  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual  regular  expend- 
itures for  the  publication  of  the  Annals  and  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee,  the  reprint  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Annals^ 
the  publication  of  the  index  to  the  ilrst  twenty  volumes,  and  some 
slight  expenses  in  connection  with  the  proposed  normal  school  in  1879, 
leaving  us  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury  a  little  larger  than  it 
was  four  years  ago.  The  rate  of  assessment  would  have  been  re- 
duced ten  per  cent,  in  1880,  had  not  several  large  institutions  about 
that  time  either  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  Annals,  or  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  It  might  now  be  still  further 
reduced  if  every  institution  would  bear  its  due  share  of  the  burden. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Annals,  which  had  long  been  out  of 
print,  was  reprinted  in  1879,  at  the  press  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, thus  rendering  it  possible  for  any  institution  or  individual  to 
obtain  a  complete  file  of  the  Annals, 

The  index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes  was  published  in  1880, 
rendering  available  for  consultation  and  use  the  rich  material  con- 
tained in  these  volumes.  1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
publication  of  the  index  be  continued  every  ten  years. 

The  reprint  and  the  index  were  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the 
institutions  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Annals,  and  about 
two  hundred  copies  of  each  are  retamed  on  hand  to  supply  future 
demands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Fay. 

To  this  most  favorable  showing  of  the  editor's  report  might  have 
been  added  a  statement  of  the  great  amount  of  statistical  and  other 
work  performed  by  Dr.  Fay,  enabling  all  the  friends  of  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  to  keep  themselves  fully  informed  of  every 
important  incident  in  its  progress,  of  every  discovery  in  regard  to  its 
past,  and  of  every  prognostication  of  its  future.  EspeciaUy  are  we 
indebted  to  him  for  the  full  and  accurate  list  of  institutions,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the  world,  giving  all  essential 
particulars  as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  names  of  principals 
or  superintendents,  the  manner  of  support,  and  the  method  of 
instruction  employed,    as    published  in  the  Annals   for   January, 
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1882.  This  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price  for 
the  year.  The  committee  are  also  indebted  to  the  editor  for  carry- 
ing out,  in  so  able  a  manner,  their  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
bibliography  of  our  profession,  and  pubUshing  in  the  number  for 
July,  1879,  the  complete  catalogue  of  works  relating  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  libraries  of  American  institutions. 

The  Annals,  as  hitherto  published,  furnishes  in  itself  an  invalua- 
ble library,  which  no  teacner  should  be  without.  It  keeps  him 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  has  called  forth  the 
highest  encomiums  from  the  most  thoughtful  instructors  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Its  usefulness  should  be  increased,  rather  than 
diminished ;  and  in  view  of  the  great  aid  it  furnishes  the  teacher,  and 
the  stimulus  it  is  calculated  to  give  to  public  interest  in  this  great 
work,  it  would  seem  the  privilege,  as  well  as  duty,  of  all  trustees, 
both  in  their  official  and  private  capacity,  to  sustain  the  work,  not 
only  sufficiently,  but  generously. 

In  closing;  this  report,  the  committee  congratulate  the  convention 
upon  the  advance  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  benign  Providence, 
has  been  made  all  along  the  line  during  the  past  four  years  in  every 
department  of  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
deaf,  and  trust  that  the  next  four  years  will  see  the  fruition  of 
many  hopes  not  yet  realized. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee.  Isaac  Lewis  Feet, 

Secretary, 

The  Fbesident — Are  there  any  further  reports  from  committees? 
If  there  are  no  other  reports,  the  regular  order  of  business  will  be 
continued — ^the  discussion  of  yesterday's  papers. 

Prof.  Ely — As  a  matter  of  business,  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  the  future  meeting  of  the  convention.  I  re- 
member, at  the  Ohio  convention,  many  teachers  expressed  a  wish 
that  they  might  have  more  practical  school-room  work ;  they  thought 
that  so  much  time  was  given  to  general  work,  that  the  practical 
work  of  the  school-room  was  crowded  out.  It  was  in  answer  to  this 
that  a  normal  school  was  proposed. 

The  President — The  failure  of  the  normal  school  was  because 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Prof.  Ely — During  this  convention,  the  teachers  have  held  a  love- 
feast,  and  the  superintendents  a  meeting,  in  which  this  want  has 
been,  in  some  sort,  supplied.  1  want  to  ask  whether,  in  future 
meetings  of  the  convention,  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  to 
combine  a  normal  institute  with  the  convention.  Is  it  not  practi- 
cable to  hold  the  business  meeting  of  the  convention  in  the  morning, 
and  have  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  devoted  to  practical  school-room 
work?  If  there  is  not  time,  can't  we  stand  a  little  more  work,  and 
devote  the  evening  to  normal  institute  work,  distributed  about  in 
the  different  rooms?  I  would  like  to  know  whether  such  a  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out. 

The  President — The  chair  would  suggest  that  the  proposition  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  presented  to  the  convention  for  its  action. 

Prof.  Gillespie — At  the  conference  of  principals,  two  years  ago,  a 
suggestion    was  made   by    Mr.    Gudger,  of  North     Carolina,  with 
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reference  to  a  oooking-school,  under  the  head  of  a  plea  for  better 
instraction.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gudger  as  to  what  has  been  the 
success  of  that  school.  I  have  been  contemplatmg  establishing  one 
in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Gudger — We  established  four  years  ago  in  North  Carolina, 
a  cooking-school;  and  when  we  say  a  cooking-school  we  mean  a 
school,  and  not  a  kitchen.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  kitchen  in 
any  sense;  it  is  a  room  regularly  fitted  up  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  havmg  three  gas-stoves  and  a  wood  and  a 
coal-stove,  and  other  things  necessary  for  conducting  the  class.  We 
employed  a  teacher  from  New  York,  who  gave  the  pupils  instruction 
in  the  afternoon,  which  takes  only  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  does 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  literary  departments. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  classes,  and  each  class  receives  instruc- 
tion twice  a  week.  We  have  given  no  instruction  to  boys;  but  pro- 
pose to  do  so  at  some  future  day.  The  teacher  has  no  other  duty 
save  this;  she  prepares  the  lessons,  and  the  pumls  receive  the  les- 
sons from  the  teacher  by  the  sign  language.  The  lesson  is  also 
written  on  a  large  slate  and  explained.  The  pupils  begin  after 
being  in  the  school  three  or  four  years.  The  teacher,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pupils,  cooks,  for  instance,  bread,  mixing  .it  and  then 
having  the  pupils  do  the  same.  After  the  pupils  can  get  a  meal, 
each  one  is  so  required  to  do.  Whatever  the  teacher  reports  that  a 
pupil  can  do  I  record,  and  appoint  pupils  from  this  list  to  prepare 
meals.  One-third  of  our  pupils  at  least  have  no  homes,  and  half 
the  remainder  have  poor  ones,  and  will  need  to  work  for  their  liv- 
ing ;  and  we  have  to  look  that  question  in  the  face  squarely,  for  we 
find  it  is  necessary  that  all  should  learn  to  work,  rich  as  well  as 
poor.  Before  we  established  the  cooking- school  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  homes;  but  since  then  I  have  had  none,  and  I 
have  fifty  applications  for  pupils  that  I  cannot  fiU.  One  of  these 
girls  is  in  my  own  family,  and  in  order  that  this  convention  may 
understand  that  I  appreciate   her,    1   left  my   youngest    child   (two 

fears  of  age)  with  her.  I  can  say,  after  a  term  of  four  years,  that 
know  of -nothing  so  beneficial  as  our  cooking- school.  There  was 
opposition  to  the  school  at  first,  but  it  was  supposed  that  we  in- 
tended to  make  servants  out  of  the  children  for  the  officials:  but 
now  they  are  all  satisfied.  Everything  moves  on  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  and  every  girl  is  compelled  to  attend  the  cooking-room, 
just  as  much  as  the  exercises  of  the  school-room.  We  except  no 
one  who  has  sufficient  strength.  I  will  state  that  I  have  never  had 
a  single  complaint  from  any  employee. 

Dr.  Feet — How  many  persons  are  fed  from  this  meal  that  the 
pupils  cook? 

Mr.  Gudger — It  is  not  the  idea  to  utilize  what  is  cooked  in  the 
cooking-school.  The  teacher  goes  to  the  store-room  and  gets  what- 
ever supplies  she  desires.  If  what  she  desires  is  not  in  the  store- 
room, she  applies  to  the  steward.  After  it  is  cooked,  the  question 
is,  how  shall  we  utilize  it?  We  cannot  cook  what  is  needed  each 
day.  We  cook  what  we  desire  to  give  instruction  npon.  After  the 
provision  is  cooked,  it  is  utilized  as  best  we  can.  The  expense  is 
what  we  pay  the  teacher  and  what   material   is  used.    We  use  a 
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small  amount,  so  as  to  teach  the  pupils  economy,  and  this  amount 
prepared  in  different  ways.  The  material  is  of  small  account.  Those 
who  eat  the  meal  specially  ordered  range  from  two  to  six — ^those  I 
choose  to  invite. 

Mr.  Hammond — What  are  the  appliances  of  the  cook-room?  Are 
they  the  best  appliances?  or  does  the  teacher  instruct  the  children 
so  that  they  could  go  into  our  state  and  cook  with  a  Dutch-oven 
or  an  open  fire-place? 

Mr.  Gudobr— We  have  three  gas-stoves,  with  coal  and  wood-stoves. 
We  expect  to  teach  them  to  cook  with  fire-places;  but  most  of  the 
people  of  our  state  have  stoves.    We  teach  the  girls  to  do  the  work 
which  they  would  be  required   to  do  in  ordinary  families  in  which 
they  will  likely  be  employed. 

Question  by  a  member — Is  the  material  used  in  cooking  lost  ? 

Mr.  Gudoer — In  cooking  oysters,  for  instance,  other  things  as 
well,  probably  a  guart  is  used.  My  institution  does  not  board  me, 
and  most  of  this  material  I  consume,  and  it  is  certainly  lost. 
[Laughter]. 

Prop.  Ely — This  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  I  am  sure  we  all 
shall  be  glad  to  get  more  light.  Dr.  Gillett  has  been  carrying  on  a 
cooking-school.     We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  have  carried  on  a  cook- 
school  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Gudger;  but  it  is  true  that  a  cooking, 
baking  and  confectionery  establishment  has  been  one  branch  of  the 
industrial  department.  We  have  in  the  baking  and  kitchen  depart- 
ment constantly  about  fifteen  persons .  A  great  deal  of  the  cooking 
you  have  here  is  done  by  deaf-mutes.  One  or  two  have  been  sent 
for  to  help  us  during  the  convention.  The  bread  is  made  by  the 
deaf-mutes.  If  you  will  go  to  the  bakery,  you  will  see  the  provis- 
ions made  to  teach  the  various  branches  of  the  culinary  art.  What 
we  have  taught  heretofore  has  been  designed  for  large  establish- 
ments, such  as  an  institution  like  this  or  a  hotel.  We  are  now 
building  a  house  close  by,  part  of  which  is  finished.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  building  is  unfinished.  I  sent  the  mechanics  away, 
to  get  their  litter  cleaned  up  for  this  convention.  A  part  of  the 
upper  story  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  cooking-school,  for  in^ruction  to 
qualify  the  pupils  to  do  work  in  private  families,  where  such  a 
meal  as  would  be  prepared  for  private  families  of  from  six  to  ten 
persons  can  be  prepared.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Gudger.  I  attended  last  spring  a 
cooking-school  conducted  by  Miss  Ewing,  from  Chicago,  and  I 
became  satisfied  that  such  a  school  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
would  be  a  good  thing  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  her  school 
was  conducted  among  the  ladies  of  Jacksonville.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  questions  that  can  come  before 
the  convention.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  discouraged  about  under- 
taking to  teach  deaf-mutes  cooking  from  the  specimen  that  stands 
before  you. 

Vice-President  Conner  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Woods  stepped  on  the 
platform,  saying  that  the  transition  from  cooking  to  culture,  from 
biscuits  to  books,  from  the  dining-room  to  the  Ubrary,  was  certainly 
natural,  because,  after  getting  a  full  meal,  persons  felt  disposed  to 
indulge  in  something  of  a  different  nature,  as  reading  for  instance. 

Mr.  Woods  then  read  his  paper. 
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INSTITUTION  LIBBABIES. 

By  John  H.  Woods. 

In  this  paper  the  following  points  will  be  considered: 

1.  The  readers. 

2.  The  books. 
8.    The  location. 

4.    The  management. 

i.  Peaders.  These  are  (a)  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  (b) 
the  pupils. 

The  officers  being  required  to  devote  the  best  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
institution  should  provide  them  with  the  means  for  mental  improve- 
ment and  recreation  as  far  as  possible.  By  having  within  their 
reach  a  collection  of  books  adapted  to  their  wants  both  as  teachers 
and  as  persons  of  culture,  they  should  be  encouraged  and  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  thought  of  all  .ages,  and  should.be  thus 
stimulated  to  constant  advancement  both  in  the  science  of  teaching, 
and  in  acquaintance  with  general  literature.  As  a  college  without 
a  good  library  is  considered  very  much  behind  the  times,  so  an  in- 
stitution which  neglects  to  provide  its  teachers  with  this  important 
aid,  can  never  expect  to  take  a  foremost  rank  in  the  great  work 
assigned  it. 

But  important  as  the  library  is  when  viewed  from  this  point,  it 
has  still  another  and  a  greater  value  as  an  agency  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils.  No  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mental 
make-up  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  with  the  many  obstacles  that 
oppose  their  mastery  of  the  English  language,  needs  to  be  told  that 
they  are  not  great  readers,  or  will  express  any  surprise  at  the  state- 
ment. In  view  of  this  well-known  fact,  is  not  the  suggestion  a 
very  natural  one  that  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  at- 
tract them  to  the  printed  pages,  and  to  open  up  to  them  the 
advantages  and  delights  of  literature.  As  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
all  our  work  is  to  make  our  pupils  conversant  with  the  language,  a 
conscientious  teacher  ever  seeks  for  and  welcomes  whatever  will 
give  assistance  in  attaining  this  object.  And  what  greater  or  more 
promising  auxiliary  than  a  well  selected  library,  from  which  books 
suited  to  every  age  and  capacity  can  be  obtained. 

2.  The  books.  From  the  vast  host  of  claimants,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  select  a  library  that  shall  be  fairly  representative  of  the  litera- 
ture of  all  periods. 

(a)  There  should  be  first  a  liberal  assortment  of  works  of  refer- 
ence— three  or  four  of  the  leading  dictionaries,  as  many  or  more  of 
the  best  cyclopedias,  both  those  covering  the  field  of  universal 
knowledge,  and  those  limited  to  special  departments — ^books  of  quo- 
tations, of  selections  and  stories  and  anecdotes,  concordances, 
biographical  dictionaries  and  several  of  the  many  compilations  of 
the  best  poems  in  the  language. 

(&)  The  department  of  history,  travels  and  biography  should  be 
as  completely  represented  as  possible,  being  of  constant  use  to  all 
students  and  teachers,  and  to  all  who  would  read  for  profit. 

(c)  Fiction  and  poetry  should  not  be  omitted,  though  in  these 
departments  the  selections  should  be  made  cautiously  and  sparingly. 
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The  complete  works  of  two  or  three  of  the  great  novelists,  a  speci- 
men of  each  of  the  second-rate  writers,  and  now  and  then  some  book 
that  has  attracted  universal  attention  by  its  own  merits,  will  saffice. 
The  same  general  idea  should  govern  tne  selection  of  poetry. 

(d)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  educational  works,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  While,  of  course,  every  teacher  will  work 
out  from  his  or  her  own  experience  a  series  of  methods  far  more 
useful  than  any  that  can  be  learned  merely  from  books,  yet  the 
ways  of  their  instructors,  even  if  not  adopted  entirely,  may  often 
serve  to  suggest  improvements,  or  at  least  to  keep  one  out  of  the 
ruts. 

(«)  In  religion,  such  books  should  be  chosen  as  will  best  repre- 
sent the  reli^ous  thought  of  the  day,  and  as  will  afford  the  teacher 
material  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  Bible  truth. 

(/)  Art  should  be  appropriately  represented,  and  especially  should 
this  branch  of  the  library  receive  attention,  when  there  is  an  art 
department  in  the  institution. 

(g)  Science  offers  so  wide  a  range,  that  it  is  difficult  to  specify 
what  the  library  should  or  should  not  contain  in  this  line.  Work 
on  natural  history  in  its  several  branches  should  be  provided  un- 
stintedly. Whatever  can  aid  in  informing  the  inquirer  in  regard  to 
the  earth  and  its  wonders,  animate  and  inanimate,  of  rocks  trees, 
grass,  or  flowers,  beast,  bird,  fish  or  insect,  or  of  the  greatest 
work  of  the  creative  hand,  man  himself,  should  here  find  place. 

(h.)  Of  illustrated  works  there  should  be  an  abundance.  There 
is  no  need,  here,  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  great  assistance  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  school-room.  Their  educating 
power  is  recognized  everywhere.  Hence  an  institution  Ubrary  should 
have  bound  volumes  of  the  best  illustrated  periodicals,  such  as 
Harper's  Weekly,  London  Illustrated  News,  Frank  Leslie's  Paper, 
and  similar  publications,  which  afford  a  sort  of  pictorial  history  of 
current  events,  and  a  treasury  upon  which  the  teacher  can  always 
draw  for  illustrations  of  scenes,  of  places,  or  of  persons. 

(i.)  Juvenile  works.  This  part  of  the  library,  intended  especially 
for  the  pupils,  should  be,  in  miniature,  what  the  whole  library  has 
just  been  described.  That  is,  books  of  all  the  various  branches  of 
literature  should  be  found  here,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pu- 

Sils.  Yet  experience  will  show  that  no  division  of  the  library  is  so 
ifficult  of  selection.  There  are  so  few  of  the  professed  writers  for 
children  who  really  understand  their  self-assumed  vocation,  that  out 
of  a  hundred  so-called  juveniles,  you  will  rarely  find  a  dozen  that  a 
child  of  ten  can  read  with  ease,  with  pleasure,  or  with  understand- 
ing. (Bight  here  let  me  say,  in  a  parenthesis,  to  my  fellow-teachers 
of  the  convention  what  I  have  repeatedly  said  to  my  fellow-teachers 
of  my  own  Institution,  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly  grateful,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  personal  favor,  if  those  who  know  of  one,  two,  or  one 
or  two  hundred,  real  children's  books,  that  the  average  deaf-mute 
pupil  can  read  with  some  degree  of  ease,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  the  titles ;  for  in  no  part  of  my  duties  as  librarian  have  1  so 
much  felt  a  grave  responsibility,  or  so  much  felt  a  lack  of  success, 
as  in  the  selection  of  Dooks  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  our  pupils). 
Thus  have  I  hastily  and  generally  outlined  what  an  institution 
library  should  be.    "But,"  says  some  one,  "that  is  no  more  nor  less 
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than  what  any  collection,  that  pretends  to  the  name  of  a  library 
should  be."  Trae,  and  sorely  no  more  and  no  less  should  be  placed 
within  reach  and  use  of  instructors  and  pupils  of  our  institutions. 
Books  are  made  to  be  used,  to  be  read  and  studied,  and  are  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  treasures  of  a  privileged  few — to  be 
hoarded  in  dirty,  musty  alcoves,  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
to  be  reserved  as  the  property  of  those  who  know  not  their  true 
value.  If  there  is  any  place  where  all  the  gathered  lore  of  the 
ages,  where  the  literature  of  the  past  and  present,  should  find 
a  store-house,  with  doors  ever  open  and  its  wealth  ever-inviting, 
that  place  is  an  educational  institution;  and  of  all  such  insti- 
tutions, none  can  avail  themselves  of  such  a  treasury  to  more 
advantage  than  those  which  it  is  our  pride  and  our  honor  to  represent. 

8.  The  location.  This,  if  possible,  should  be  in  the  school-build- 
ing, central  to  the  school-rooms,  where  there  will  be  every  induce- 
ment and  facility  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  library.  A  large  and  well-lighted  room,  with  ample 
shelving  for  not  only  present  use,  but  future  increase,  with  tables 
and  writing  materials — ^but  to  go  on  in  this  enumeration  would  be 
merely  to  describe  what  every  first-class  hbrary  should  have.  But 
as  in  the  erection  of  school-buildings  little  thought,  if  any,  is  given 
to  library  matters,  there  will  probably  not  be  found,  in  any  school- 
house,  a  room  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  constantly  growing  library, 
and  a  library  that  deserves  the  name  must  be  constantly  growing,  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  human  thought. 

Hence  in  course  of  time,  and  of  nofc  a  long  time,  either,  there 
should  be  a  building  of  graceful  proportion  and  artistic  finish,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  modem  conveniences  that  long  experience  in 
library  economy  can  suggest,  and  devoted  solely  to  the  library  and 
its  accessories.  Again  I  say,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  this  of  our  gen- 
erous patrons,  the  people  ?  Need  I  rehearse  in  your  ears,  and  con- 
sume your  time  and  patience  thereby,  the  oft-repeated  yet  never 
refuted  arguments  that  show  what  a  place  life  at  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions holds  in  the  existence  of  a  deaf-mute?  How  to  him  it  is 
home,  and  infant-school,  and  common-school  and  Sabbath-school, 
and  high-school,  and  preparatory,  and  college.  And  how,  therefore, 
we  may  ask,  and  be  justified  in  asking,  the  most  liberal  provision 
for  all  his  intellectual  wants? 

The  apt  reply  of  a  distinguished  scholar  of  our  own  country  to 
the  benefactor  of  an  institution  of  learning  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, when  an  increase  of  the  library  was  under  discussion,  de- 
serves perpetual  remembrance : 

"We  need  more  books,"  said  the  professor. 

"More  books !"  said  the  merchant.  "Why,  have  you  read  through 
all  you  have  already?" 

"No,  I  never  expect  to  read  them  all." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  want  more?" 

"Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  read  your  dictionary  through?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Well,  a  library  is  my  dictionary." 

4.    Management.    Here,  now,  we  have  provided: 

1.  Rea(fers:  (a)  Officers;  (b)  Pupils. 

2.  Books  in  abundance  and  in  every  desirable  variety. 
8.    The  library  has  all  the  advantages  as  to  location. 
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How  are  the  readers  and  the  books  to  be  brought  together  most 
profitably?  How  are  all  the  facilities  famished  to  be  made  the  best 
use  of? 

The  qaaliiications  essential  to  the  model  librarian  are  so  nnmer- 
oas  and  so  diverse,  that  to  find  them  united  in  one  individual  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  this  world  of  imperfections.  If  the  excellencies  of 
the  half-dozen  best  librarians  in  the  land  could  be  combined  in  one 
person,  the  ideal  might  be  approximated.  Culture,  refinement,  wit, 
affability,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  all  countries 
and  ages,  sympathy  with  and  a  readiness  to  assist  in  the  re- 
searches of  readers  and  students  of  all  sorts,  an  ardent  love  of  books, 
not  simply  as  fine  specimens  of  the  binder's  art,  to  be  jealously 
kept  in  symmetrical  order  upon  the  shelves,  but  as  the  treasure- 
houses  of  golden  thoughts  to  be  cheerfully  offered  to  every  appre- 
ciative seeker — these  are  a  few  of  the  traits  that  distinguish  a  good 
librarian  from  the  multitude  of  mere  book-tenders. 

The  librarian  has  to  deal  with  the  two  very  different  classes  of 
readers  already  mentioned. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  teachers:  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  must  have  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  books  of 
which  he  is  custodian,  that  he  must,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  ready 
to  answer  the  most  diverse  questions  and  to  point  out  to  inquirers 
the  books  containing  the  information  of  which  they  are  in  search. 
And  not  merely  this,  he  must  ''magnify  bis  office."  He  must  regard 
himself  as  (through  the  library)  an  educator  of  educators,  and  seek 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  the  library  of  the  highest  use  to 
every  teacher.  To  this  end  he  must  frequently  call  tbe  attention  of 
the  teachers  to  the  treasures  placed  within  their  grasp.  For  instance, 
when  a  hundred  volumes  or  more  are  added  at  one  time  to  the 
library,  let  him  hold  a  book  reception — either  at  the  library  room, 
or  if  that  be  too  small,  at  some  other  place,  possibly  a  private 
parlor.  More  than  once  has  it  been  mjr  pleasure  to  be  present  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  volumes  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  quarto 
to  the  diminutive  24mo.,  and  of  all  styles  and  varieties  of  binding 
and  all  shades  of  color,  were  spread  out  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  tables, 
and  formed  a  sight  that  no  one,  however  slightly  touched  with 
bibliomania,  could  look  upon  without  lively  emotions.  The  invited 
guests,  all  of  them  teachers  or  officers  of  the  institution,  found  the 
hours  only  too  short,  and  the  materials  for  an  evening  of  quiet  en- 
joyment only  too  abundant.  Dipping  into  this  and  that  volume,  and 
making  note  of  the  titles  of  such  as  looked  worthy  of  further  ac- 
quaintance, chatting  with  one  another  on  the  various  books  and 
their  authors,  and  comparing  opinions  on  suggested  topics,  those 
present  had  an  entertainment,  novel,  it  may  be,  yet  abundantly 
profitable.  There  was  no  lack  of  subjects  for  conversation,  and  the 
weather  and  the  fashions,  and  the  idle  personal  gossip,  the  stock 
themes  at  most  social  gatherings,  were  for  once  ignored.  In  no 
other  way  could  so  good  an  idea  have  been  obtained  of  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  additions  to  the  library. 

Another  plan  is,  upon  each  purchase  of  new  books,  to  print  a 
classified  list  of  the  titles,  together  with  brief  notes  and  occasional 
extracts  from  some  of  the  books.  These  lists  or  bulletins  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  officers  and  older  pupils. 
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Another  course,  trifling  it  may  seem  to  some,  yet  not  without  its 
value,  is  to  give  to  each  teacher  or  officer,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  a  card  showing  the  number  of  books  he  or  she  has 
read  during  the  year,  and  the  kind.  Miss  X.  is  surprised  to  find 
that  her  use  of  the  library  is  limited  to  five  novels,  and  she  in- 
wardly resolves  to  improve  its  advantages  to  more  purpose  next 
year.  Mr.  Z.  is  gratified  to  find  that  his  reading  has  been  of  a 
more  substantial  sort — history,  biography,  and  travels — and  he  thinks 
it  may  be  well  to  diversify  the  quality  a  little,  next  year,  with  some 
poetry  and  fiction.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  earnest  librarian 
will  seek  to  attract  to  the  library  those  to  whom  its  mere  existence 
and  presence  are  not  at  first  a  strong  enough  attraction. 

But  the  pupils — how  are  they  to  be  induced  to  read,  when,  as  already 
intimated,  reading  is  to  them  so  much  of  a  task  ?  In  this  work  the 
librarian  needs  the  aid  of  the  teachers — ^both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample he  and  they  should  daily  strive  to  show  the  pupils  the  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  books,  and 
constantly  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  surmount  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  full  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual  feast  spread 
before  them.  Teachers  should  take  the  pains  (if  any  teacher  should 
regard  such  work  as  beyond  his  or  her  legitimate  sphere  of  duty),  to 
select,  from  the  library,  books  suited  to  tne  various  minds  and  tastes 
of  their  pupils ;  should  endeavor  to  direct  and  influence  their  tastes ; 
should  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  what  their  pupils  are  reading; 
and  frequently  question  them  in  regard  to  the  books  in  hand. 
Question  them,  not  in  a  formal,  perfunctory  way,  savoring  of  a  ster- 
eotyped examination,  but  in  a  friendly,  conversational  manner,  as 
much  as  possible,  such  as  one  speaking  person  would  use  towards 
another  in  reference  to  books  read.  Pupils  should  also  be  requested 
to  bring  their  library  books  to  the  school-room  with  them,  and  de- 
sired to  employ  their  odd  moments,  when  not  engaged  in  recitation, 
or  when  waiting  for  a  teacher  to  correct  an  exercise  or  explain  a 
problem,  in  reading.  This  course  has  for  years  been  adopted  in 
our  institution,  with  the  best  results.  Those  who  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  books,  and  whose  sole  interest  in  printed  matter  found 
sufficient  gratification  in  scanning  the  scrappy  items  of  a  news- 
paper, have  become  devoted  book-readers  and  book-lovers.  You  may 
go  into  almost  any  of  our  school-rooms,  and  there  you  will  see  those 
who  have  completed  their  daily  tasks,  or  who  are  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  show  their  work  to  the  teacher,  no  longer  sitting  listless, 
ready  for  any  mischief,  or  engaged  in  gossip  with  a  neighbor,  but 
interestedly  pouring  over  a  library  book. 

A  half-hour  a  week  in  the  school-room,  perhaps  on  Friday,  might 
be  called  the  reading  hour,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  quiet 
perusal  of  library  books,  the  teachers  passing  around  from  desk  to 
desk,  ready  to  afford  all  needed  aid  in  explanations. 

In  the  most  advanced  classes,  an  hour  each  week  should  be  de- 
voted to  lectures  upon  authoriS  and  their  works — selecting,  of  course, 
the  most  prominent,  and  taking  them  in  chronological  order  hrom 
Chaucer  to  Emerson.  This  will  be  found  an  exceedmgly  interesting 
exercise  to  both  teacher  and  class.  Write  on  the  large  slates  a 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  with  such  anecdotes,  genuine 
or  apocryphal,  as  may  readily  be  gathered  about  him,  giving  the 
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names  and 'character  of  his  principal  works,  and  perhaps  a  story  or 
incident  from  some  one  of  them.  If  you  do  not  think  it  wicked  to 
use  signs,  supplement  what  you  have  written,  by  such  additional 
remarks  or  incidents  as  may  occur  to  you.  The  pupils  are  to  copy 
the  lecture  from  the  slates,  and  the  next  day  reproduce  its  chief 
points  in  their  own  language,  or  the  whole,  &om  memory.  From 
the  library  bring  in  Chambers*  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  or 
Howitt*s  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets,  or  Poets'  Homes, 
in  which  you  will  generally  find  a  picture  of  the  author,  probably 
also  a  picture  of  his  home,  and  sometimes  a  fac  HmUe  of  his  au- 
tograph. Also,  bring  in  a  copy,  or  copies,  of  nis  works.  Let  the 
pupils  look  at  all  of  these,  and  you  will  at  once  succeed  in  fixing 
in  their  minds  the  personality  of  an  author  of  whom  possibly  they 
may  never  have  heard,  or  whose  name  if  known  to  them  has  been 
but  a  name,  connected  with  nothing  tangible  or  real.  It  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  one  hour  will  hardly  be  sufficient  for  all  this. 
Yet  much  may  be  done  with  due  economizing  of  time.  On  some 
succeeding  day  recur  to  the  subject  with  questions.  Also  write 
upon  the  large  slate  a  specimen  extract  from  the  author  in  hand. 
Tnis  will  give  some  idea  (though  of  course  incomplete)  of  his  style. 
This  the  pupil  is  to  memorize,  and  write  out  verbatim  on  the  next 
day. 

Another  use  of  the  library  may  be  found  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  evenings,  when  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls  separately  or  altern- 
ately, gather  in  rooms  near  the  library  room  and  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  looking  at  the  pictures  in  Harper's  Weekly,  the 
London  News,  and  other  similarly  illustrated  works.  This  weekly 
occasion  affords  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment  and  is  looked  forward  to 
with  eager  anticipation  each  week.  The  younger  pupils  especially  take 
great  delight  in  tne  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  even  the  older  ones 
rarely  lose  a  fondness  which  every  child  has  for  pictures. 

Thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  have  I  set  forth  a  few  and  only  a 
few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  library  may  be  made  of  constant 
service  in  our  work.  None  of  these  plans  are  merely  theoretical, 
but,  with  others,  have  been  employed  with  the  best  of  results. 

Does  any  one  say  that  I  glorify  books?  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
fault,  if  fault  it  is.  With  our  jmpiU,  more  than  with  other  children, 
for  reasons  that  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  teacher 
here,  we  ought  to  glorify  books  and  cannot  too  often  repeat  to  them 
the  oft-quoted  eulogies  on  these  silent  angels,  such  as,  "books  are 
a  guide  in  youth,  and  an  entertainment  in  age.  They  support  us 
under  solitude  and  keep  us  from  becoming  a  burden  to  ourselves. 
They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men  and  things,  compose 
our  cares  and  passions,  and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep.  When 
we  are  weary  of  the  living,  we  may  repair  to  the  dead,  who  have 
nothing  of  peevishness,  pride  or  design  in  their  conversation."  Aud 
those  other  words,  of  Herschel,  "If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which 
should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and 
a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the 
world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading." 

To  give  to  our  pupils  this  taste,  to  point  out  to  them  these  ever 
faithful  friends,  companions  and  comforters,  surely  no  part  of  our 
work  o.fLn  be  nobler  or  more  blessed  in  its  results. 
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Db.  MaoIntibb — ^Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important  subject. 
Our  pupils  more  than  any  other  class,  when  they  leave  school,  are 
dependent  upon  books  and  readings  for  their  general  information; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  accomplish,  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  exercises  of  a  school,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
reading.  Pupils  are  so  constantly  occupied  with  their  duties,  either 
in  the  shops  or  the  school-rooms  or  the  study-rooms,  that  they  have 
very  little  time  left  for  reading ;  but  for  the  formation  of  character, 
and  correct  habits,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  morals,  one 
of  the  best  instrumentalities  is  a  good  library,  when  it  is  properly 
utilized.  To  select  the  proper  books  for  a  library,  to  arrange  them 
so  as  to  preserve  them  and  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
requires  great  care  and  no  little  labor.  The  suggestions  in  the 
paper  just  read,  on  these  points,  are  valuable  and  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  An  institution  may  possess  a  large  and  costly  library  of 
books  unsuited  to  the  capacity  or  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
Or  the  books  may  be  appropriate,  yet  so  arranged  as  not  to  be 
easily  accessible  to  the  pupils,  and  so  be  of  comparatively  little 
benefit.  A  strict  system  of  accountability  for  the  use  of  books  is 
necessary,  else  they  will  be  lost  and  scattered,  and  the  library  depre- 
ciated. Every  library  should  have  a  competent  librarian,  who  is, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  familiar  with  the  character  and  contents 
of  the  books,  and  who  has  the  taste  and  the  time  to  make  the 
promotion  of  its  interest  a  matter  of  study. 

Of  late  years  I  have  given  increased  attention  to  this  subject, 
endeavoring  early  to  cultivate  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  taste  for 
reading  and  the  habit  of  independent  investigation.  This  should  be 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  a  course  of  study,  and  be  prosecuted 
systematically  and  diligentlv  to  the  end.  Every  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes  knows  the  extreme  tendency  there  is  in  them  to  depend 
upon  their  teachers  for  both  thought  and  expression,  and  how  hard- 
it  is  to  get  them  to  investigate  for  themselves.  This  results  from 
the  nature  of  their  misfortune,  by  which  they  are  cut  off  from  all 
that  fund  of  language  and  knowledge  which  other  children  acquire 
before  they  enter  school.  At  first  the  teacher  is  to  the  pupil,  reader, 
grammar  and  dictionary;  his  encyclopedia  of  knowledge.  But  his 
relation  to  the  pupil  is  only  temporary,  and  his  endeavor  should  be 
as  fast  as  possible  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge in  books,  and  to  lead  him  to  rely  upon  them  for  information, 
as  he  will  chiefiy  be  compelled  to  do  after  he  leaves  school. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  select  a  library  for  deaf-mutes;  but  perhaps  not  mpre  difficult 
than  it  is  to  do  so  for  other  children  and  youth.  I  do  not  see  that 
a  good  library  for  them  should  be  essentially  different  from  a  good 
common-school  library  for  speaking  and  hearing  persons.  Every- 
thing of  a  corrupting  and  immoral  tendency  should  be  excluded. 
It  should  be  well  supplied  with  biographies,  histories,  dicti6naries, 
encyclopedias  and  other  books  of  reference,  and  a  selection  of  the 
best  of  the  pubUcations  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 

After  a  library  has  been  commenced,  how  to  enlarge  it,  preserve 
the  books,  and  most  conveniently  give  them  out,  are  important 
questions.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  these  things.  The  plan 
adopted  in  the  Indiana  Institution  and  practised  in  the  Michigan 
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Institution  is  very  simple,  and  as  efficacious  as  any  I  have  seeh. 
With  a  librai^y  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  volumes  it  has  been 
found  very  convenient.  The  books  are  classified,  labeled,  numbered 
and  placed  in  cases,  which  are  designated  by  letters,  and  the  shelves 
numbered.  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  books  is  made  out 
and  printed,  in  which  the  name  of  the  book,  size,  number,  and  the 
case  and  shelf  where  it  belongs,  are  designated.  By  a  reference  to 
the  catalogue  it  is  very  easy  to  find  any  volume  in  the  library,  and 
to  ascertain  when  any  book  is  inquired  for,  whether  it  is  in  or  not, 
and  when  books  are  returned  it  is  easy  to  place  them  on  their  ap- 
propriate shelf.  Thus  the  librarian  will  be  able  to  keep  track  of 
every  book  belonging  to  the  library. 

Pupils  need  assistance  in  the  selection  of  their  books,  and  also 
in  the  reading  of  them.  This  can  best  be  done  on  Friday  evening 
at*the  close  of  school,  by  each  teacher.  He  can,  in  a  short  time, 
by  a  few  general  questions  on  the  books  read  by  members  of  the 
class,  ascertain  whether  they  have  properly  understood  what  they 
have  been  reading;  and  thus  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  them  in 
the  choice  of  books  most  profitable  for  each  to  read  the  ensuing 
week.  Picture  books  and  newspapers  are  useful,  and  the  youngest 
of  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  information 
from  them;  but  the  pupil  who  confines  his  reading  to  these  and 
his  ordinary  lessons  during  his  course  of  study  at  the  institution, 
will  not  be  apt  to  advance  much  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
after  he  leaves.  Those  who  do  not  acquire  the  taste  and  habit  of 
reading  while  in  school  are  not  apt  to  do  it  after  they  quit.  For 
this  reason  so  many  of  them,  whose  opportunities  have  been  ample, 
but  who  have  neglected  to  cultivate  a  love  for  books,  are  satisned 
with  the  newspaper  gossip  of  the  day,  and  never  read  a  serious  or  a 
solid  book.  Books  are  of  more  importance  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
than  to  any  other  class  of  persons  in  the  world.  In  them  is  bound 
up  all  the  wisdom  of  past  ages.  To  them  they  will  have  to  ^o,  after 
they  leave  school,  for  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of  hfe  that 
will  meet  them  at  every  step.  A  good  library  well  managed,  in  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
efficient  means  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  tfie  pupils — 
equal  to  that  of  a  well-trained  and  efficient  teacher  in  its  general 
influence  on  the  older  pupils. 

The  mere  possession  of  a  library  and  the  giving  out  of  books 
regularly  to  the  pupils,  without  any  assistance  as  to  the  choice  of 
books  and  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  or  without  aid 
or  encouragement  in  the  comprehension  of  them,  will  be  of  very 
little  use.  -Pupils  generally  are  not  self-reliant.  They  have  little  or 
no  acquaintance  with  books,  aside  from  their  class-books.  They 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  books ; 
therefore  the  teacher  should  select  for  his  pupils  the  books  best 
adapted  to  the  need  of  each,  and  he  should,  if  possible,  give  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  each,  so  as  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  in  reading  understandingly.  The  pupils  who  take  out  books 
from  the  library  should  be  cany  taught  to  take  good  care  of  them, 
and  return  tbem  punctually.  The  teacher,  on  the  plan  suggested,  in 
his  weekly  examination  of  his  class,  can  attend  to  this  duty  and  see 
that  each  pupil  has  taken  proper  care  of  the  book  issued  to  him  or 
her. 
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The  fbrst  cost  of  a  library  for  a  well  organized  institution  is  con- 
siderable. In  Michigan  the  first  9>ppropriation  for  a  library  and  for 
illustrative  apparatus  was  $2,000.  About  half  of  this  amount  was 
spent  for  apparatus  and  the  remainder  for  books  and  periodicals. 
With  this  and  with  the  small  allowances  made  from  time  to  time 
a  library  of  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes  has  been  built  up.  The 
expense  of  keeping  up  a  library  of  this  kind,  after  it  has  been  well 
started,  is  not  very  great  compared  with  the  good  it  accomplishes. 
The  sum  of  $200  per  annum  will  supply  the  wear  and  deterioration 
of  the  books,  and  add  somewhat  to  the  number  of  volumes.  The 
duties  of  librarian  are  usually  performed  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
and  are  somewhat  onerous,  and  ought  to  be  compensated  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  salary,  as  is  customary  in  colleges  and  other 
mstitutions. 

Mb.  Woods — I  very  much  regret  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
me  as  secretary  of  the  convention  have  prevented  me  from  giving 
that  attention  to  the  library  which  I  have  desired ;  but  I  hope  you  all 
have  seen  it.  It  is  not  a  perfect  library,  but  we  beUeve  we  are 
approximating  to  such  a  library.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning. 
We  have  a  collection  of  books  that  we  are  proud  of.  Very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  institution  the  need  of  a  library  was  recognized 
by  the  superintendent;  but  it  was  only  ten  years  ago  that  the 
legislature  allowed  us  to  make  a  start  in  that  direction.  Since  that 
time  that  body  has  always  been  liberal  to  us. 

Dr.  Peet — Have  you  a  special  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wood — Yes,  sir;  ana  we  have  always  got  the  amount  asked 
for.    Our  catalogue  is  in  course  of  preparation ;  but  the  work  is  slow. 

Dr.  Gillbtt  spoke  of  Miss  Wood's  little  paper  for  younger  pupils 
which  was  given  to  every  child  in  the  school.  Two  volumes  have 
already  been  printed  and  there  are  fifteen  numbers  in  each.  It  is 
printed  every  two  weeks.  The  contents  are  aU  contributions  from 
the  teachers.  The  object  of  the  publication  is  to  bring  to  every 
pupil  something  that  he  can  read.  The  contents  are  mostly  stories — 
very  simple  ones  for  children  three  or  four  years  old,  and  longer 
stories  for  .the  older  pupils.  For  the  advanced  classes  somethmg 
in  the  shape  of  instruction,   perhaps   a  mineral   or  an  animal,   is 

f:iven  in  a  pleasant  style,  that  will  attract  and  give  instruction  too. 
t  has  been  the  custom  to  give  one  page  for  local  items,  such  as 
incidents  that  happen  in  connection  with  the  play  or  work  of  the 
pupils.  This  plan  has  been  helpful  to  the  teachers,  who  are  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  with  it.  It  inspires  a  desire  for  reading  which  is  help- 
ful in  many  ways.  There  is  one  other  paper  somewhat  similar  to 
this  and  with  a  similar  aim,  published  at  the  Bochester  institution. 
I  have  received  a  very  few  numbers  and  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  it. 
Mr.  Gudgbr — How  early  do   the  children  begin  to  read? 

Miss  Wood — Some  begin  the  first  year,  but  not  aU.  As  soon  as 
they  can  understand  the  simplest  sentences. 

Prof.  Hammond — ^We  have  at  our  institution  a  paper  whicli 
partially  answers  the  purpose.  It  takes  a  wider  range,* because  it  is 
sent  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils ;  and  in  many  homes  it  is  the  only 
paper  that  is  taken,  consequently  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  quite  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,    in  it,  in  some  numbers,  are  stories  adapted 
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to  the  youngest  pupils.  I  give  the  paper  to  every  papU  in  the 
school,  and  the  smallest  boy  in  school  and  the  smallest  girl  feel 
slighted  if  I  do  not  give  them  one.  It  is  beginning  to  develop  a 
taste  for  reading;  and  I  think  the  papers  published  at  the  different 
institutions  will  be  found,  if  properly  conducted,  the  greatest  auxili- 
aries to  the  work  of  libraries,  and  the  greatest  help  to  lead  pupils 
into  a  taste  for  reading  that  we  have  yet  laid  hold  of. 

Pbof.  Ely — ^We  have  been  in  the  habit,  during  the  past  year,  of 
devoting  half  an  hour  in  each  week  to  reading  in  the  older  classes, 
and  it  might  be  properly  done  with  the  younger  classes.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  book,  and  sometimes  from  a  little  paper.  Sometimes  we 
give  the  pupUs  so  long  a  time  to  read  the  paragraphs.  This  is  done 
more  as  a  test  of  ability  to  comprehend  quickly.  Sometimes  the 
pupils  will  read  the  paragraphs  and  comprehend  them  readily.  If 
a  pupil  has  not  the  ability  to  comprehend  readily,  the  teacher  assists 
him.  This  plan  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  successfully.  I 
intend  to  introduce  it  into  the  younger  classes. 

Db.  Feet — Two  or  three  practical  methods  for  encouraging  pupils 
in  reading  have  occurred  in  our  practice  in  New  York,  which  may 
possibly  be  interesting,  as  they  perhaps  differ  from  some  other 
suggested  methods.  I  do  not  say  they  are  the  best  or  have  worked 
more  satisfactorily  than  others.  One  of  the  methods  has  been  to 
have  the  teacher  select  a  set  of  books  for  his  pupils,  and  after  they  have 
read  them  through,  on  one  day  in  the  week,  require  the  pupils  to 
give  in  signs  the  substance  of  what  they  have  read.  The  result  has 
been  extraordinary  in  one  or  two  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
exactness  and  beauty  in  pantomime  have  been  developed  on  the 
part  of  many  pupils,  who  had  shown  no  such  ability  before.  In  the 
second  place,  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  seek  to  attain  exact 
ideas  from  their  reading,  so  as  to  inspire  the  respect,  at  least,  of 
their  fellow  pupils.  As  an  exercise  for  acquiring  an  understan<Ung 
of  language,  I  attach  very  much  value  to  it;  for  in  every  class 
where  this  has  been  the  practice,  a  very  rapid  and  manifest  advance- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  English  language  has  been  the  result. 

There  is  another  experiment  we  have  made  at  our  institution 
during  the  last  year,  and  that  is  to  have  a  dozen  of  our  pupils 
unite  with  the  Chautauqua  circle,  and  read  the  books  which  are 
given  out  by  that  circle.  They  read  their  hour  a  day  for  four  days 
a  week.  They  come  into  the  class,  and  the  teacher  asks  them 
whether  they  have  used  their  hour,  and  puts  to  them  questions 
about  their  reading,  so  as  to  make  it  certain  that  they  have  made 
an  honest  effort;  and  when  sometimes  the  exercises  of  the  school- 
room become  a  little  dull,  he  spends  an  hour  with  them  in  reading, 
talks  with  them  about  it,  and  shows  them  how  to  read,  so  that 
about  once  a  week  the  pupils  get  instruction  in  reading  in  this 
Chautauqua  course.  They  are  matriculated  in  the  circle,  and  in 
1865  I  propose  to  take  my  class  to  Chautauqua  and  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  deaf-mutes  can  do. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  GALiiAUDET — I  will  mention  a  single  thought  or 
two  in  the  line  of  this  discussion.  Whenever  habits  of  public  wor- 
ship are  formed,  this  habit  of  reading  is  important.  Take  the  simple 
use  of  the  English  language  in  public  worship.  If  pupils  can  be  led 
to  join  in  the  service  when  liturgical  forms  are  used^  they  can  join 
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with  special  interest.  In  my  experience,  I  have  found  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  lethargy  on  this  subject.  They  enjoy  the  use  of 
signs  in  liturgical  worsnip,  but  they  do  not  care  to  make  the  exer- 
cise of  reading  liturgical  forms. 

Prop.  Willums— On  Sabbath  evenings  I  have  collected  the  child- 
ren in  the  chapel.  Those  who  have  been  there  three  or  four  years 
or  more,  and  having  read  through  some  interesting  book,  I  have 
given  them  the  whole  story  in  signs.  It  entertains  them  very  much, 
and  the  half-hour  has  been  profitably  spent.  I  have  found  that  a 
great  many  inquiries  were  made  for  that  book,  and  they  will  inquire 
where  it  is.  I  gave  them  enough  of  the  story  to  help  them  over 
the  hard  places. 

Prof.  Swiler — I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  discussion.  A  library 
fi^reatly  assists  the  pupils  in  getting  through  the  Sunday,  and  in 
tiding  over  from  Friday  afternoon  till  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week*s  work.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  in  this  institution  the 
interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  library  so  generously  provided 
and  so  judiciously  managed,  has  been  second  to  that  of  no  other 
department.  The  result  has  been,  in  every  sense,  most  satisfactory. 
All  the  pupils  are  in  contact  with  their  teachers,  and  constantly 
receive  instruction  and  information  from  them;  and  when  they  go 
away  they  tell  their  friends,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munication. If  they  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  these  silent 
friends,  they  acquire  an  acauaintance  as  valuable  as  from  any  other 
source.  In  regard  to  Sunday,  I  have  sought  for  books  in  my  own 
private  library  that  have  been  read  with  great  interest.  When 
the  children  are  thus  encouraged,  and  have  used  the  books,  I 
have  found  the  benefit  in  many  cases  to  be  very  great.  I  hope  an 
impression  may  be  made  so  that  every  institution  may  have  a 
library,  if  not  already  equal  to  that  in  this  institution,  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  it. 

Prop.  Noyes — There  are  two  or  three  points  that  ought  to  be  em- 

Ehasized.  What  kind  of  books  shall  these  children  use?  It  is  my 
rm  conviction  that  the  miserable  trash  that  is  published  and  cir- 
culated through  our  country,  and  largely  among  our  young  people, 
is  more  pernicious  than  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  perhaps,  tobacco 
and  whiskey  combined.  There  are  children  who  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  using  this  vile,  pernicious  literature,  which  is  sold  on  the 
cars,  and  I  could  name  boys^who  have  gone  on  in  a  career  of  vice 
and  crime  and  ended  in  the  reform  school  or  penitentiary,  as  a  result 
of  such  reading.  I  think  every  teacher  and  every  superintendent 
should  have  a  sharp  and  quick  eye  to  detect  any  such  tendency  in 
a  library  and  among  the  pupils. 

I  think  our  institution  papers,  where  they  are  properly  edited, 
are  worth  a  good  deal.  I  believe  that  an  institution  paper  should 
have  a  large  proportion  of  its  reading  matter  devoted  to  subjects 
that  will  be  read  by  children.  They  will  relish  and  read  such 
papers;  they  will  read  them  when  they  will  not  read  story  books. 
We  have  some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  state  among  our  exchanges. 
I  value  much  the  suggestions  made  with  regard  to  methods.  I 
think  they  are  all  good;  but  we  want  to  publish  something  simple, 
to  increase  and   foster  the  spirit  of  reading  and  inquiry.    But  we 
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muBt  be  very  cautious ;  whoever  has  charge  of  the  library  should  be 
sure  to  keep  out  improper  books,  and  endeaTor  to  prevent  the  pupils 
from  running  after  the  wonderful  and  sensational.  There  are  Bun- 
day-school  libraries  in  which  one-third  of  the  books  had  better  be 
burned,  than  to  have  the  children  use  them.  In  Madison,  Wis.,  a 
few  days  ago,  we  had  a  conference  of  charities,  and  it  was  there 
maintained  distinctly  and  squarelv  that  the  publication  of  this  vile 
stuff,  printed  throughout  the  land,  has  greatly  increaeed  vice  and 
crime. 

Prof.  Gillespie— I  have  no  better  plan  than  papers  to  inculcate 
an  interest  in  reading.  Frequently  in  my  lectures  to  the  children, 
I  relate  some  anecdotes  selected  from  the  Nebraska  Mute  Journal, 
and  before  relating  them  I  tell  the  pupils  where  they  can  find  the 
story.  I  notice  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  the  Journal  after 
that.  The  nupils  want  to  see  what  is  said  about  the  story.  We 
have  a  fair  library  in  Nebraska,  and  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
selection  of  the  books;  but  as  Prof.  Woods  has  said,  I  have  bad 
difficulty  in  selecting  suitable  books  for  the  children. 

Db.  G.  0.  Fay — The  discussion  has  taken  a  wide  and  unexpected 
range.  In  regard  to  the  institution  paper,  where  it  exists,  I  have  a 
word  to  flay.  I  believe  a  good  institution  paper,  properly  conducted, 
is  superior  to  the  influence  of  any  one  teacher.  I  believe  the  per- 
son who  establishes  or  controls  such  a  paper,  be  he  superintendent, 
teacher  or  trustee,  has  a  very  grave  responsibility,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunity. He  really  furnishes  to  the  pupils,  from  week  to  week,  a 
sheet  upon  which  they  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  in  which 
they  mil  take  much  more  interest  than  they  will  do  in  any  books 
from  the  choicest  library.  These  papers  should  not  be  conducted 
with  a  leading  view  of  obtaining  subscribers  from  outside  the  insti- 
tution, or  of  obtaining  subscribers  or  money  from  any  quarter. 
They  should  be  sacredly  managed  and  controlled  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils.  Their  primary  and  chief  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  moral,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the  pupUs. 
Popularity,  and  patronage  from  graduates  and  hearing  readers,  should 
be  only  incidental.  To  All  a  paper  with  gossip,  however  innocent, 
is  simply  to  take  your  family  and  mine  (Tor  the  institution  is  sim- 
ply a  family  multiplied  manifold)  and  turn  them  inside  out  to  the 
public.  That  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do,  and  no  superintendent 
justly  alive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  individuals  of  his 
extensive  family,  will  permit  it.  If  it  is  best  that  the  small  matters 
of  institution  life,  every  accident,  misfortune  and  folly,  however 
trivial,  should  be  written  up  in  the  institution  newspaper— if  it  is 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  something  from  week  to  week 
that  is  newsy,  spicy  and  piquant  to  readers  throughout  the  state 
and  the  country — let  the  principal  himself,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
household  in  a  most  real  sense,  and  in  tbe  only  real  sense,  for  it 
has  no  other  fath"  '"^  ^'m  make  the  desired  selection  of  items 
describing  the  i'^  *erior  life,  and  suitable  for  publication; 

and  let  nothinr  ton  upon  any  subject  unauthorized  by 

him  as  its  lae  u.    Of  course,  assistance  will 

be  welcome,  r  all  persons,  and  very  valu- 

able 1*"  ■'    *  lally  furnished.    But  let  this 

matf  care  as  the  books  on  your 
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library  shelves,  for  it  will  be  read  more  thoroughly  and  generally 
by  far.  I  think  our  institution  papers,  where  they  exist,  are  of 
more  real  consequence  and  have  more  influence  than  any  other 
single  literary  interest  of  our  institutions.  I  believe  there  is  no 
other  influence  or  interest  we  are  so  careless  about. 

PaoF.  Hammond— One  example  that  a  person  has  experienced  is 
more  telling  than  several  that  he  may  read  about.  Some  time  ago 
a  train  was  stopped  on  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad  by  three  young 
men.  The  train  was  robbed,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  taken, 
and  the  robbers  escaped ;  but  pursuit  was  made ;  the  men  were  cap- 
tured, brought  to  Little  Bock  and  tried.  One,  I  heard  afterwards, 
much  to  my  sorrow,  had  been  a  boy  under  good  training  in  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois.  These  boys  got  sixteen  years  in  the  Little  Bock 
penitentiary.  Every  one  of  them  said  he  had  been  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  by  reading  yellow-backed  novels — nothing  else. 

state  it  here,  because  ii;  has  come  prominently  under  my  observa- 
ion,  and  made  a  permanent  impression  upon  my  mind. 

Prof.  Atwood  said  that  a  course  of  lectures,  in  addition  to  the 
library,  ought  to  be  made  profitable.  In  Hartford,  the  teachers  often 
consume  an  hour  in  lecturing  on  a  subject  of  general  information. 
He  remembered  Mr.  Stone  well,  whose  lectures  are  held  distinctly 
in  his  memory.  He  freauently  found,  when  reading  a  book  now, 
that  his  mind  was  carried  back  to  the  lectures  that  explained  the 
book.  When  the  deaf  and  dumb  read,  they  read  with  a  partial  un- 
derstanding. It  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  talk  auout  what 
they  read. 

Prof.  Williams — It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  books  we  have  received  during  the  past  year  at 
the  Hartford  institution.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
books  and  reading  matter  suitable  for  the  younger  pupils.  A  benev- 
olent lady  in  Norwich,  last  year,  was  making  some  inquiry  as  to 
what  way  she  could  give  a  sum  of  money  to  establish  some  memorial 
of  her  sister,  who  died  in  the  asylum  some  time  ago.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  if  the  money  be  given  for  a  memorial  publication  fund, 
it  might  form  a  nucleus,  or  something  that  in  time  would  grow  into 
proportions  that  would  make  it  very  useful.  So  this  lady  gave  us 
m  hand  two  thousand  dollars,  the  interest  to  be  used  in  preparing 
matter  specially  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  course  this  sum  is 
small  and  entirely  inadequate  to  perform  any  great  amount  of  work. 
But,  as  I  say,  it  formed  a  nucleus,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  grow  into 
large  proportions.  If  our  friends  in  other  institutions  could  be  in- 
duced to  do  something  of  this  kind,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be 
accomplished.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  is  done  in  this  special  line. 
Every  year  there  is  a  great  amount  of  matter  written  prepared 
especially  for  the  younger  classes;  exercises  written  upon  the  slate, 
or  upon  the  walls,  or  upon  paper.  If  this  work  were  pursued,  in 
time  it  would  form  a  great  mass  of  material,  which  is  now  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  I  wish  there  could  be  some  sort  of  effort  to  have  the 
best  of  these  productions  preserved. 

Prof.  Notes — I  suggest  that  from  time  to  time  lists  of  the  books 
used  in  the  several  institutions,  found  to  be  the  most  useful,  be 
made  and  published  in  the  institution  papers,  that  all  may  have  an 
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opportunity  to  compare  them;  and  a  brief  notice  for  each  institn- 
tion  would  be  of  great  servicQ.  I  have  a  hundred  dollars  to  devote 
to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  I  will  not  select  a  book  that  I  do  not 
know  something  about.  Books  of  reference  I  can  get ;  but  what  I 
want  is  books  suitable  for  children  four  years  of  age. 

The  Presidbnt — ^The  chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  prop- 
erly allowed  for  this  subject  is  about  exhausted.  We  have  still  one 
paper  to  listen  to,  unless  some  other  important  addition  is  to  be 
made  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Gordon — ^I  wish  to  state  one  point,  and  briefly.  I  fin^  that 
in  many  institutions  our  teachers  and  pupils  are  ignorant' that  a 
publication  entitled  Rain  Drops — published  but  one  year— 4^  most 
admirably  adapted  for  reading  matter  for  deaf-mutes,  For/'tbfeir  in- 
formation I  win  say  that  the  merits  of  this  little  work,  which  can 
now  be  obtained  in  a  bound  volume,  are  such  as  to  justify  its  gen- 
eral introduction.  Pupils  of  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  can  use 
this  little  work  with  very  great  benefit.  There  are  fables,  historical 
sketches,  biographical  items  and  stories  of  various  kinds.  All  have 
been  rewritten  for  the  special  use  of  deaf-mutes,  and  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  copies  can  now  be  ob- 
tained for  $1.85  by  aodressing  Mr.  Logan,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 
understand  he  sunk  considerable  money  in  its  publication,  and  it  is 
not  now  published.    But  the  volume  should  be  in  every  school-room. 

Prof.  Notes— We  have  used  in  our  institution  fifteen  copies  with 
the  best  results. 

Dr.  Gillett — ^We  have  used  a  dozen  or  fifteen  copies  in  our  in- 
stitution, and  every  child  who  reads  it  tells  other  children  that  they 
should  read  it. 

Mr.  Boberts — I  introduced  this  paper  into  our  institution  in 
Kansas.  Twenty-seven  copies  of  Rain  Drops  were  distributed  last 
year,  nearly  all  among  the  mutes.  The  book  has  done  more  to  cul- 
tivate taste  among  our  young  pupils  than  anything  we  have  ever 
found  before. 

Prof.  Hammond  read  a  paper  as  follows: 

COMPULSORY  education. 

By  Prof.  H.  C.  Hammond. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Commonwealth 
is  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  its  citizens.  As  an  outRrowth 
of  this  idea,  school-houses  dot  the  landscape  in  every  state.  We  are 
gathered  here  to  day  as  one  of  the  results  of  it. 

Why  does  the  state  undertake  to  guarantee  education  to  all  classes 
of  her  citizens?  It  cannot  be  from  pure  and  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. Benevolence,  regarded  in  the  abstract,  belongs  to  individuals 
and  not  to  states.  For  every  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the 
part  of  the  state  she  is  held  strictly  to  show  cause  for  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  directly  or  indirectly  there  shall  be  some  return. 
It  must  be  either  in  the  advancement  of  her  people,  physical  or 
mental,  or  in  more  fully  securing  her  own  safety.  To  encourage 
invention  and  literary  efforts  by  patent  and  copyright,  and  art  by 
purchase  of  fine  pictures  and  statuary,  has  been  long  allowed  as 
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1)erfectly  legitimate  in  a  government,  while  the  right  to  expend  mil- 
ions  in  physical  defence  goes  without  saying.  All  these  things 
bring  some  return  directly  or  indirectly,  stimulating  the  activity  of 
its  citizens,  making  their  homes  safer  and  the  country  more  desir- 
able as  a  place  of  abode. 

How  is  it  with  education?  The  value  of  any  animal  whose  labor 
can  advance  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  mankind,  is  enhanced  by 
education.  Even  a  despised  aog,  dear  at  five  dollars,  when  put 
through  six  months'  schooling  becomes  worth  twenty-fold  as  much; 
and  the  unbroken  colt  that  a  man  scarcely  dares  risk  himself  with  is 
turned  over  to  his  wife  or  daughter  after  the  same  time  of  instruc- 
tion, with  no  thought  of  danger.  If  this  be  true  of  inferior  animals, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  true  of  man,  with  an  infinitely  expand- 
ing mind?  The  uneducated  subject  is  worth  a  certain  amount  of 
sinew  and  bone  to  the  country;  with  an  education  he  is  this,  plus 
a  good  deal  more.  And  he  is  worth  more,  because  the  more  he  is 
educated  the  less  animal  dominates,  and  the  more  he  is  ruled  by  in- 
tellect. His  reason  can  be  appealed  to  and  his  judgment  depended 
on.  The  further  his  education  is  carried,  the  less  he  becomes  the 
prey  of  designing  men.  There  is  danger  to  a  government  from  the 
presence  of  an  ignorant  element.  It  recruits  the  lowest  classes  of 
criminals.  What  does  society,  i.  c,  government,  do  with  such?  It 
must  build  jails,  establish  courts,  expend  vast  sums  for  officers  to 
execute  some  sort  of  penalty  on  these  offenders.  Why?  To  secure 
itself  against  repetitions  of  crimes.  Self-protection  requires  all 
these.  If  this  be  the  fact,  self-protection  can  go  still  farther  and 
prevent  some  of  these  crimes  by  a  system  of  training  which  shall 
remove  the  cause.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table  and 
Spencerian  penmanship,  wiU  not  insure  a  man  against  committing 
crime.  True,  but  the  densest  ignorance  keeps  company  with  the 
worst  crimes.  This  is  one  of  those  universally  admitted  statements 
unnecessary  to  prove  here. 

In  any  commonwealth  there  is  danger  from  the  schemes  of  a  dis- 
contented educated  element.  The  best  educated  criminals  are  the 
most  to  be  feared.  But  the  force  of  their  machinations  is  much 
weakened  by  the  education  of  all  classes  of  community,  for  it  leaves 
fewer  who  can  be  influenced  by  the  master-mind  so  as  to  be  led 
into  violence  by  the  unscrupulous  schemer. 

The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  called  to  poor  Ire- 
land, where  misgovernment  is  said  to  have  produced  distress,  riot 
and  murder.  The  southern  portion  of  that  green  isle  is  not  in- 
habited by  as  well  educated  and  thrifty  a  set  of  people  as  the  northern. 
But  I  never  heard  of  a  north  Ireland  Irishman  complaining  of  op- 
pression and  misgovernment,  nor  breaking  out  in  lawlessness,  nor 
poor  as  poverty.  Could  you  find  a  man  from  Belfast  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  his  countrymen  are  oppressed?  Do  you  doubt  that  if  the 
whole  island  had  been  as  intelligent  as  the  northern  part,  we  would 
have  been  spared  the  long  list  of  evictments  and  the  mass  of  no- 
rent  twaddle  and  the  cowardly  assassinations? 

In  1877,  the  presence  of  an  ignorant  set  of  people  in  various  cities, 
was  the  only  thing  which  made  possible  the  riotous  outbreaks  in 
connection  with  the  strikes  of  that  year  which  you  all  remember  so 
elearly. 
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Combinations  of  guilds  and  leagues  to  protect  members  against 
capital,  are  as  legitimate  as  combinations  of  capitalists  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  labor.  But  the  former  often  produces  riot, 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  The  tax-payer  with  a  family 
growing  up  around  him  naturally  feels  it  no  hardship  to  contribute 
his  mite  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  free-school;  getting  his  re- 
turn in  the  education  of  his  family.  But  his  neighbor,  whose  child- 
ren may  possibly  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  wealth,  has  no  such 
recompense.  Yet  the  authorities  are  upheld  in  taking  his  money  on 
the  ground  that  he  pays  taxes  on  property  that  he  may  have  it  to 
pay  taxes  on,  being  secured  to  him  in  peace,  by  the  expenditure 
made  in  educating  the  rising  generation.  B  pays  taxes  to  educate 
A's  children  to  let  B's  property  alone  and  behave  themselves  as 
good  citizens  generally,  thereby  lightening  the  burdens  of  all  the  Bs 
in  community  as  far  as  making  their  property  attractive  and  valuable 
is  concerned,  and  the  prosecution  of  law-breakers. 

Now  it  occurs  to  B,  when  he  perceives  that  not  all  the  parents  of 
his  community  send  their  children  to  school,  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent his  money  is  being  wasted.  He  naturally  reasons  something 
in  this  way.  It  is  no  more  than  fair,  if  I  pay  taxes  to  support 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  they  make  good  citizens  and  thus  my 
property  is  protected,  that  in  return  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  children  of  this  community  shall  be  in  attendance  on  these 
schools.  The  man  may  pay  half  the  taxes  in  a  village ;  he  and  one 
or  two  others  may  pay  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them ;  so  he  is  not 
in  the  minority  as  far  as  the  financial  aspect  is  concerned.  But 
regardless  of  that,  is  his  position  unfair  or  illogical?  In  this  age 
of  majorities,  have  the  minorities  any  rights  that  the  larger  num- 
ber are  bound  to  respect?  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  argument  for  self-protection,  and  that  it 
is  no  stretch  of  the  authority  of  a  government  to  say  to  the  rising 
generation  and  their  parents:  ''You  must  be  taught;  and  you 
must  send  to  school,"  than  to  say  to  the  adult  and  childless  one: 
**You  must  help  pay  for  the  schooling  of  these  children." 

But  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  us  to  introduce  into  our  schools 
those  who  must  be  forced  to  come?  What  is  to  hinder  our  own 
dear  children,  who,  one  would  be  blind  not  to  see,  are  patterns  of 
purity  and  industry,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  being  contami- 
nated by  being  thrown  in  among  the  children  of  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  an  education.  We  must  own  at  once  that  our  children 
will  be  exposed  to  evil  influence  of  x)laymates,  at  any  school,  public 
or  select;  the  latter  scarcely  less  in  cases  of  equal  numbers  than 
the  former ;  and  if  you  would  remove  your  child  from  these  entirely, 
you  must  have  him  or  her  practically  taken  out  of  this  vile  world, 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  fellows,  walled  in  perhaps,  lest 
some  sound  or  scene  confront  him  that  would  make  your  pure 
nature  tremble. 

It  is  not  natural  that  persons  the  most  benefited  should  need 
more  than  moral  arguments  to  lead  th^m  to  embrace  their  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education.  When  a  commonwealth  offers  to  educate 
their  children  gratis  it  does  enough;  they  should  grasp  at  the 
chance  without  delay.  So  they  should ;  but  when  they  do, 
there  will   be   an    Utopia   indeed.    We   are   to    deal   with   things 
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as  they  are,  or  be  rated  unpractical.  The  times  are  out  of  joint; 
govemmeDt  is  based  on  physical  force  and  you  cannot  contradict 
nor  alter  this. 

Can  much  good  be  accomplished  with  this  forced  material  ?  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  a  parent  does  not  recognize  a  child's 
needs  enough  to  send  it  till  forced  to,  that  therefore  such  a  child 
comes  from  stock  too  poor  to  receive  any  benefit  from  an  education. 
He  may  have  the  making  of  a  good  man  in  him,  if  rightly  handled. 
How  many  hundred  years,  how  many  generations  is  it  since  our 
own  ancestors  were  serfs  with  the  marks  of  their  bondage,  iron  col- 
lars with  their  master's  name,  upon  their  necks  ?  But  modern  Eng- 
land and  America  hold  their  own  to-day  in  any  competition. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  government 
took  no  thought  of  either  children  or  animals,  allowing  the  father 
and  owner  to  work  his  own  sweet  will  with  them,  feeding  or  starv- 
ing, oppressing  or  indulging.  But  society  has  now  advanced  beyond 
that,  and  proposes  to  inquire  whether  a  parent  or  owner  is  cruel  to 
his  child  or  animal,  hesitates  not  to  interpose  its  strong  hand  to 
take  away  the  object  of  its  cruelty.  This  advance  is  good;  it  is 
sustained  by  a  modem  idea  of  mercy;  all  humanity  cries  out  in 
favor  of  it,  and  execration  of  the  brute  who  would  heap  up  cruelty 
on  the  defenceless.  But  is  it  any  less  a  cruelty,  for  gain  or  care- 
lessness, to  dwarf  the  mind;  to  starve  the  mental  nature  than  the 
physical  ?  Children  have  rights  that  even  parents  and  guardians  are 
bound  to  respect.  Education  is  one  of  them.  If  these  rights  can- 
not be  respected  without  the  last  resort,  force,  then  let  force  be  ap- 
plied; or  if,  with  force  as  an  adjunct,  a  power  behind  the  throne, 
an  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  which  could  not  otherwise,  let 
that  force  wait  upon  the  moral  suasion,  to  be  hung  up  as  the  der- 
neir  resort. 

Said  Francis  Abbott :  "  The  enforcement  by  the  State  of  universal 
education,  is  not  compulsion  of  the  parent,  but  protection  of  the 
child.  If  any  parent  violates  the  child's  right  to  be  educated, 
his  right  to  a  fair  chance  in  life,  his  right  to  enter  on  a  career 
which  shall  not  have  the  jail  as  its  foreordained  terminus,  then 
the  State  has  as  much  right  to  compel  respect  for  this  as  for  any 
other  violated  right.    Such  a  parent  is  a  criminal." 

But  many  parents  retain  their  children  at  home  on  account  of 
the  wages  they  earn,  which  are  needed  to  support  the  family. 
Though  this  may  be  strictly  true  in  occasional  instances,  I  hazard 
little  m  saying  that  even  in  a  new  and  poor  state  they  are  the  excep- 
tions. Barely  is  it  absolutely  true  that  the  labor  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  is  so  needed  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  send  them  to  school.  If  the  whole  truth  were  told, 
a  careful  examination  of  such  cases  would  develop  the  fact  that,  as 
the  old  Sunday-school  song  has  it,  those  children  were  **  wandering 
or  trifling  at  home."  No  law  can  be  found  making  it  the  duty  of 
children  to  support  the  family,  and  if  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
BO  few  as  to  prove  the  rule,  hardship  might  be  entailed,  it  is  no 
more  than  can  be  said  of  a  large  percentage  of  legal  enactments 
already  upon  our  statute  books  and  looked  upon  as  wise. 

A  state  may  exert  any  amount  of  power  at  its  command  to  re- 
duce an  insurrection.  Numerous  instances  from  history  occur  at 
once  to  your  minds  in  support  of  this  statement.  But  insurrections  come 
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from  ignorance  in  so  many  cases,  as  to  warrant  ns  in  saying,  always. 
Has  the  commonwealth  authority  by  the  natural  law  of  self-protec- 
tion to  call  out  all  her  reserves  at  such  a  time,  and  not  the  authority 
to  save  the  loss  of  life  by  prevention  instead  of  cure,  eliminating 
ignorance  from  the  problem?  Will  any  thoughtful  person  say  that 
a  community  with  any  idea  of  preserving  its  existence  unimperiled 
can  allow  a  horde  of  street  arabs  to  grow  up  living  by  their  wits, 
sleeping  where  night  overtakes  them,  learning  rapidly  all  to  be  ac- 
quired m  the  night-school  kept  by  the  devil,  in  the  street,  vnth  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  figuring  first  in  the  police  courts,  at  last 
in  the  penitentiary  or  on  the  gallows  ?  Shall  they  be  allowed  to  dic- 
tate to  society,  as  they  have  a&eady  done  to  their  wretched  parents, 
those  of  them  who  possess  such  appendages,  or  shall  those  care- 
less, besotted  parents  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  society,  as  to  how 
these  gamins  shall  live,  for  fear  of  working  a  hardship  to  such  a 
class  or  interfering  with  their  individual  rights  ?  A  man  is  supposed 
to  have  a  right  to  sell  what  he  can  make  or  raise  or  acquire  in  a 
legitimate  way,  but  when  it  comes  to  arsenic,  strychnine,  yes,  even 
alcohol  in  some  of  its  combinations,  the  law  steps  in  and  imposes 
certain  restrictions,  or  forbids  him  altogether.  Human  life  is 
then  at  issue,  and  with  the  exception  of  alcohol,  no  objection  is 
raised.  Can  less  be  at  issue  when  we  consider  the  possibilities  of 
danger  to  the  state  from  those  thousands  of  uneducated  youth  we 
mention  ? 

But  we  need  results  in  this  matter.  There  must  be  some  place 
where  we  can  look  for  them.  It  will  be  matter  of  surprise  to  no 
one  that  it  should  have  been  tried  abroad.  We  woula  naturally 
expect  Germany  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  a  law,  even 
though  more  harshly  framed  than  any  other  nationality  would  en- 
dure, to  the  letter.  Long  ago  Fichte  said:  "It  is  the  fjrst  step 
that  costs.  The  first  generation  will  be  the  only  one  on  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  constraint;  for  those  who  have  received 
the  proposed  education  will  voluntarily  send  their  children  to  school.'* 
Experience  has  verified  this  prediction.  The  recent  school  statistics 
of  Germany  show  that  school  attendance  is  practically  universal. 
Said  a  resident  of  Dresden  to  the  writer :  (B.  G.  Northrup,  Secretary 
Board  of  Education,  Connecticut,)  "Were  the  question  of  compul- 
sory attendance  to  be  decided  by  a  plebiscitum  to-morrow,  it  would 
be  sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous  verdict."  Among  the  con- 
scripts of  the  districts  purely  German,  hardly  one  in .  a  hundred  is 
without  education;  in  Berlin  the  proportion  is  two  in  a  thousand; 
the  average  is  raised  to  three  per  cent,  by  the  drafts  from  the  non- 
German  districts. 

After  Sedan,  Professor  Breal,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  France, 
said:  "We  must  take  our  model  from  our  conquerors.  Three- 
fourths  of  our  children  must  be  regarded  as  devoted  to  ignorance.*' 
M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  said:  "It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  ignor- 
ance combined  with  universal  sujffrage  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  recent  reverses  in  France."  Jules  Simon  said:  "Prussia  with 
obligatory  instruction  has  conquered  ignorance,  a  victory  from  which 
we  are  separated,  after  thirty  years  of  effort,  by  nine  hundred 
thousand  children  ignorant  and  neglected."    Guizot  was  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction  in  1888  and  BUCcessfuUy  opposed  a  compulsory 
system.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  be  confessed  that  tbe 
logic  of  events  bad  refuted  bis  old  tbeory. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  universal  in  Switzerland.  ^'Tbis,  more 
tban  any  other  countrjr  of  Europe,"  says  Nortbrup,  "is  tbe  home  of 
industry.  Her  mechanics  are  educated  and  skillful.  Though  hem- 
med in  by  mountains,  without  a  seaport,  with  no  coal,  with  costly 
transportation, — all  freight  from  the  seaboard  coming  over  foreign 
territory, — she  threatens  tbe  silk  trade  of  Lyons,  takes  the  ribbon 
trade  of  Coventry,  rivals  the  English  in  muslin  and  delaine  and  the 
world  in  watches  and  wood  carving.  Tbe  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Presi- 
dent of  the  English  Social  Science  Association,  says  that  the  cause 
of  this  rapid  progress  of  Swiss  manufacture  is  the  education  which 
she  gives. 

Canon  Eingsley,  of  England,  long  opposed  compulsory  education. 
He  considered  it  offensive  to  the  independent  spirit  of  Englishmen. 
But  these  objections  bad  no  more  weight  with  him  when  he  found 
that  tbe  working  classes  were  not  opposed  to  it.  In  England  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  a  local  option  way,  permitting  towns  with 
a  school  board  to  introduce  compulsion.  It  was  not  long  before 
almost  the  entire  town  population  of  England  was  working  under 
the  compulsory  principle ;  and  those  in  a  position  to  know  testify 
that  a  motion  versus  compulsion  would  not  command  a  single  vote 
in  the  boards  of  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham  or  any  other 
large  town. 

Mr.  Phipps,  a  member  of  parliament,  says:  ''Eventually  com- 
pulsion must  be  universally  employed.  Experience  already  proves 
that  tbe  principle  of  compulsion  is  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
tbe  people.  It  is  the  only  remedy  for  tbe  present,  and  after  it  has 
been  applied  for  a  generation  it  would  oe  needed  with  reference 
only  to  the  waifs  and  strays  of  population." 

But  how  can  this  set  of  experiments  drawn  from  governments  of 
the  Old  World  prove  anything  regarding  Americans?  We  are  a 
people  unlike  Europeans;  our  institutions  in  spirit  and  letter  differ 
from  theirs;  force  is  inconsistent  with  tbe  spirit  of  people  who 
want  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion— or  the  reverse,  so  long  as  they  are  untrammeled  in  their  own 
way. 

We  must  be  allowed  respectfully  to  state  that  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  government  and  early  training  cannot  make  these  examples 
valueless.  Otherwise  it  would-  be  impossible  for  so  many  adult 
Europeans  immigrating  hither,  to  emorace  in  so  short  a  time  as 
many  do  the  principles  of  free  government  and  become  worthy 
citizens  of  our  Commonwealth.  We  have  not  on  this  account  hesi* 
tated  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  whatever  there  might  be  valuable  in 
literature,  science  and  art.  Particularly  in  school  plans  and  the 
care  of  the  insane  have  we  been  their  debtors.  A  quarter-century 
ago,  the  public  schools  of  our  largest  interior  city  were  modeled  to 
a  great  extent  after  those  of  Prussia. 

Whoever  refers  the  origin  of  compulsory  education  to  Europe 
needs  to  be  posted  as  to  its  inception.  New  England  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  enact  and  apply  the  principle.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,   according  to  Nortbrup,  Connecticut 
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passed  most  rigid  laws  for  co-ercive  edacation,  and  Massachusetts 
eight  years  previoas.  The  selectmen  of  every  town  were  then  re- 
quired to  see  that  there  was  not  so  much  barbarism  permitted  in 
any  family  as  that  their  children  should  not  be  able  perfectly  to 
read  the  English  tongue,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect  therein.  Bepetitaon  of  the  offence  was  punished  with  yet 
higher  fines,  or  by  taking  children  away  from*  their  parents  and  ap- 
prenticing them  where  they  would  be  sure  to  be  educated.  In  the 
earlv  history  of  these  states,  this  law  was  strictly  executed. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  statute  on  this  matter:  ''For- 
asmuch as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and 
masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  duty  in  that  kind: 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precints  and  Quar- 
ters where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren 
and  neighbors,  to  see 

First,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any 
of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach  themselves  or  others, 
their  chUdren  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  to  enable  them 

{>erfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital 
aws;  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for   each   neglect  therein. 

And  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and  bring  up 
their  children  and  apprentices,  in  some  honest,  lawful  caUing,  either 
in  labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade 
profitable  to  themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  cannot  train 
them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments. 

And  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by  them  given  to  such 
masters  of  families,  shall  still  find  them  negligent  of  their  duty  in  the 
particulars  afore  mentioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of 
two  magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them, 
and  place  them  with  some  masters — ^boys  till  they  come  to  twenty- 
one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years  of  age  complete — which  will  more 
strictly  look  unto,  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  in- 
struction they  will  not  be  drawn  unto  it."    (Code  of  1650.) 

It  was  so  heartily  approved  by  the  people  and  the  education  of 
all  children  was  so  generally  desired  and  secured,  that  attendance 
lost  its  involuntary  character.  Created  by  public  opinion,  it  tended 
to  deepen  that  sentiment.  The  demand  that  the  barbarism  of 
ignorance  should  not  be  tolerated,  helped  to  make  it  disgraceful  to 
keep  even  an  appi*entice  from  school.  This  old  law  greatly  aided  in 
awakening  and  perpetuating  this  public  interest,  and  in  fixing  the 
habits,  associations  and  traditions  of  the  people.  For  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  law,  an  adult  native 
of  Connecticut  of  sound  mind,  unable  to  read  the  English  language, 
would  have  been  a  prodigy. 

But  we  are  not  unprepared  with  results  on  this  side  the  water. 
Several  states  have  passed  compulsory  education  laws  within  a  few 
years.  As  to  the  effects  of  some  of  these  we  may  allow  Hon.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  to  testify.  The  experiment  in  Connecticut 
is  another  valuable  argument  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  compul* 
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sion.  I  fully  believe  not  only  in  the  expediency  of  this  principle  as 
an  indispensable  element  in  our  system  of  public  schools,  but  I 
believe  compulsory  education  is  destined  to  be  absolutely  universal 
in  every  country  that  pretends  to  educate  its  children.  Thus  far,  in 
view  of  the  subject,  the  arguments  are  of  universal  application. 
They  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  class  among  which  we  work. 
Add  to  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  parents  exhibited  regarding 
the  instruction  of  their  hearing  and  speaking  children,  the  parental 
longing  to  have  a  mute  child  ever  under  tneir  watchful  eyes,  the 
increased  affection  on  account  of  misfortune,  and  it  seems  very 
natural  that  the  parents  of  mutes  should  need  some  spur  to  cause 
them  to  live  up  to  their  privileges.  Those  of  us  coming  from  the 
more  thinly  settled  states  feel  this  in  an  especial  manner.  But  we 
are  not  alone  in  this.  To  one  who  has  read  carefully  all  the 
original  matter  in  the  papers  published  for  mutes  during  the  past 
year,  the  complaints  in  regard  to  this  matter  seems  well  nigh 
universal.  As  a  sample  of  many,  the  following  from  the  Mutes* 
Companion,  of  Minnesota,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  prominence  of 
the  question,  and  the  position  many  of  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion occupy  regarding  it: 

"The  Maryland  Deaf-Mute  BuUetin  gives  some  facts  and  figures 
as  to  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  that  state  who  have  been  deprived 
of  education  by  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  selfishness  of  their 
parents.  The  Bulletin  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education.  The  Companion  is  not  in  favor  of  a  law  to 
summarily  drag  children  from  their  homes  and  place  them  in  distant 
schools ;  but  it  is  in  favor  of  punishing  parents  for  cruelty  to  their 
children,  whether  that  cruelty  consists  in  beating  them  with  cudgels 
or  in  depriving  them  the  education  that  the  state  freely  offers. 

"Complaints  have  been  coming,  and  continue  to  come,  from  even 
the  most  favored  portions  of  our  land,  that  neither  we,  nor  any 
one  else,  reach  as  many  mutes  as  we  ought.  Let  educational  canons 
become  cannons,  and  let  the  cannons  carry  ball."    [Pres.  Bartlett]. 

Newfcon  Bateman  said,  in  this  city,  some  dozen  years  ago,  that 
compulsory  education  was  no  more  compulsory  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  public  education  system ;  compulsory  from  the  inception,  and 
compulsory  all  the  way  through. 

We  think  there  is  little  to  fear  in  following  out  the  line  of  com- 

Eulsion  till  every  parent  must  give  a  good  reason  for  not  training 
is  offspring.  This  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  this  convention.  To 
bring  out  the  views  of  the  members  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
paper. 

To  proscribe  the  limit  beyond  which  a  commonwealth  should  not 
presume  to  insist  on  an  education,  is  not  its  province  at  present. 

The  President — Discussion  on  the  paper  is  now  in  order. 

Prof.  NoYEs— I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  subject  to  the 
convention  at  Indianapolis  a  few  years  ago.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
main  sentiments  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  that  compulsory  edu- 
cational laws  wisely  enacted  and  persistently  enforced  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  children  of  all  classes,  especially  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  early  part  of  the  paper  considered  some  objections 
to  such  a  law  and  explained  why  they  should  not  be  regarded  as 
serious  objections.  But  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  and 
from  communications  and  conversations  with  lawyers,  judges  and 
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men  of  broad  views,  I  am  satsfied  that  the  main  difficulty  in  this 
country  is  that  you  invade  the  private  family  and  you  take  from 
the  care  of  the  father  and  mother,  these  helpless  and  dependent 
children  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  unable   to 

Srovide  for  themselves.  This  is  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  free- 
om  of  the  American  citizen  that  very  few  will  consent  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it ;  and  until  there  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  people  in- 
fluences which  shall  enlighten  and  enlarge  their  views  in  regard  to 
these  things,  I  apprehend  we  shall  never  be  able  to  get  a  strong 
popular  vote  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  This  has  been  illus- 
trated in  some  cities  like  Boston  and  other  places;  but  there  are 
signs  of  growth.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
people,  strongly  opposed  to  it  at  first,  change  their  views  and  take 
a  strong  position  in  favor  of  it.  The  main  point  is  to  be  able  to 
get  that  difficulty  out  of  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  accustomed  to  such  laws  across  the  water,  on  the  continent; 
but  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  private  rights  the  family  is  too 
sacred,  and  the  American  people  are  not  as  yet  prepared  for  it. 
But  there  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  signs  of  progress  in  regard  to  this 
among  our  own  educators.  Those  present  at  the  Indianapolis  con- 
vention will  remember  that  there  was  an  expressed  opinion  that  I 
was  a  rash  young  man  to  present  such  a  paper;  it  was  received 
with  much  disfavor ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  at  a  conference  of 
principals  and  superintendents,  held  at  Flint,  Michigan,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  and  a  resolution  adopted,  unanimously,  declaring  that 
compulsory  education  laws  should  be  advocated,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  encourage  them  as  best  they  could. 

Prof.  H^skins — I  said  to  our  superintendent  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send  circulars  to  the 
trustees  of  every  institution  in  the  state  to  bring  special  pressure 
to  bear  upon  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  send  them  to 
the  institution.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  could  be  brought  in,  in  that  way,  wbo  are  now  with- 
out any  instruction  whatever.  He  said  the  only  objection  would  be 
the  crowded  condition  of  our  institution. 

Dr.  Pbbt — ^We  have  found  in  New  York  that  the  law  which  ex- 
ists there  requiring  all  the  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  to  go 
to  school  a  certain  number  of  months  every  year,  is  working  very 
favorably  in  regard  to  deaf-mute  instruction.  We  often  find  par- 
ents will  come  bringing  a  little  deaf-mute  boy.  They  are  only  too 
glad  to  know  that  the  child  can  be  instructed  and  cared  for.  It  is 
not  done  in  a  compulsory  way.  It  is  carrying  out  the  law.  The 
officers  of  the  institution  are  regarded  as  friends.  I  think  the 
trouble  with  all  laws  for  the  benent  of  the  community,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  enforced.  If  they  are  enforced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  parents  feel  that  the  effect  is  going  to  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  their  child,  then  they  are  delighted,  and  learn  to 
know  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  State  is  bound  to 
protect  itself.  No  state  can  afford  to  allow  a  single  deaf-mute  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance. 

Mr.  Atwood— said  that  when  parents  understood  the  compulsory 
education  system,  their  objections  disappeared,  and  they  were  pleased 
with  the  plan. 
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Db.  Gillett  called  the  attention  of  members  of  the  convention  to 
the  examination  papers  in  the  various  school-rooms.  He  wanted  the 
members  to  see  the  work  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  the  material. 

Prof.  Hammmond — Compulsory  education  is  said  to  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and  I  have  quoted  Kingsley, 
who  says  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  any  people ;  but  I  have  yet 
to  find  persons  who  are  opposed  to  it  in  this  countiy.  It  cannot 
come  from  the  rich,  because  they  want  all  educated,  in  order  that 
their  property  may  be  safe.  It  does  not  come  from  the  poor,  be- 
cause when  their  children  get  into  school  they  stay  there. 

The  convention  adjourned  till  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  convention  to  order. 

Prop.  Notes. — As  reports  from  the  committe  on  necrology  are 
next  in  order,  and  as  our  time  is  short,  I  think  we  may  as  well 
enter  upon  this  part  of  our  programme.  Before  presenting  the  re- 
ports from  the  several  institutions,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  convention  to  one  or  two  items.  I  have  in  this  pa^er  a  list  of 
nineteen  who  have  passed  fiway  since  the  last  convention.  Since 
the  committee  was  appointed  we  have  endeavored  to  find  individuals 
from  several  institutions  who  knew  of  members  deceased,  who  were 
willing  or  ready  to  prepare  notices.  Early  in  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention, as  some  of  you  are  aware,  attention  was  called  to  this 
report,  and  you  were  requested  to  hand  in  the  names  of  those  who 
have  died  since  the  last  convention.  The  list  was  not  handed  in  to 
me  till  this  morning.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  who  knew 
anything  about  one  or  two  who  have  died,  consequently  one  or  two 
ma^  have  been  passed  by  necessarily.  I  regret  this,  but  we  are 
unable  to  change  it.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  officers  and 
instructors  in  the  different  institutions  to  the  fact,  so  that  when 
such  a  convention  occurs,  the  annalist  may  be  informed,  and  that 
some  person  from  these  several  institutions  shall  be  prepared  to 
communicate  some  suitable  brief  notice  of  these  laborers.  I  think 
it  is  due  to  all  who  have  been  laboring,  and  have  closed  their  earthly 
career,  in  connection  with  these  institutions,  and  this  noble  work. 
They  should  honorably  and  properly  be  put  on  record,  that  those 
coming  after  us  may  know  their  history.  Without  any  further  re- 
marks, in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  will  now,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  call  upon  different  individuals  to  respond. 

Obituary  notices  were  then  read  as  follows : 

Edward  Collins  Stone. 

By  Job  WiUmma. 

Edward  Collins  Stone  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  29, 
1840.  The  son  of  the  Bev.  Collins  Stone,  at  that  time  a  teacher  in 
the  American  Asylum,  he  was  bom  into  the  atmosphere  of  deaf- 
mute  education.    When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father  having 
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been  called  io  the  superintendency  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  family  home  was  removed  to  Colambus,  Ohio, 
where  for  four  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  pupils* 
family  life.  In  1856  he  returned  to  the  east  to  pursue  his  studies, 
spending  two  years  at  Williston  Seminary,  in  Fort  Hampton,  Mass., 
and  four  years  at  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1862.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and,  after 
two  years  of  service  in  that  field  of  labor,  accepted  a  call  to  a  sim- 
ilar position  in  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  of  which  his 
father  had  assumed  the  principalship  the  previous  year,  and  gladly 
returned  to  the  home  and  associations  of  his  boyhood.  Four  years 
of  training  and  experience  there,  and  of  that  best  of  all  preparation 
— intimate  association  and  filial  co-operation  with  such  a  master  of 
his  profession  as  was  his  father — gave  him  a  rare  fitness  to  take  ^p 
the  duties  of  principal,  when  called,  in  1863,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Two  yeB,TB  later,  the 
principalship  of  the  American  Asylum  was  left  vacant  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  Bev.  Collins  Stone,  and  in  January,  1871,  the  son  was 
invited  again  to  return  to  Hartford  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
This  position  he  filled  till  his  death,  December  21,  1878.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1869,  Mr.  Stone  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Welles, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  with  four  children  survives  him. 

Though  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Stone  had  already 
accomplished  a  great  work.  In  whatever  position  he  was  placed, 
he  showed  a  rare  fidelity,  conscientiousness  and  zeal  that  were  their 
own  warrant  of  success.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  patient,  painstaking, 
persevering.  Time  and  toil  were  given  to  his  pupils  without  stint, 
and  their  religious  instruction  called  forth  his  deepest  thought  and 
most  earnest  endeavor.  Uniting  gentleness  with  firmness,  he  ruled  by 
love,  and  in  return  won  the  love  of  his  pupils.  Obviously  unselfish, 
kind,  considerate,  thoughtful  for  others,  charitable,  generous,  the 
aroma  of  his  Christian  character  left  its  fragrance  all  along  the 
pathway  of  his  life. 

JoEOT  Catlin  Bull. 

By  Dr.  G.  O.  Fay. 

John  Catlin  Bull  was  bom  at  Southbury,  Conn.,  October  12,  1824. 
An  orphan,  educated  at  Yale  college  and  seminary,  and  licensed  to 
preach,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  in  1852,  one 
year  before  the  death  of  Principal  Weld,  and  never  seeking  and 
always  declining  higher  stations,  he  continued  a  teacher  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  His  death  occurred  July  12,  1880,  after  a  painful 
illness  of  several  weeks.  He  found  in  the  corps  of  instructors  com- 
posing, a  generation  ago,  [the  faculty  of  the  American  Asylum, 
congenial  fellowship;  and  his  prominent  affection  for  deaf-mutes 
and  hearty  interest  in  whatever  affected  their  daily  life  and  school 
experience,  fully  absorbed  his  attention  and  sympathy.  He  per- 
formed his  school  work  with  fidelity  and  devotion.  He  won  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  with  skillful  methods  and  with  patient 
care  led  them  towards  the  acquisition  of  elementary  learning  and 
mental  power.  For  ten  years,  1867-77,  he  conducted  with  full 
success  and  prosperity  the  Gallaudet  scientific  class.    Believing,  with 
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his  associates,  that  deaf-mutes  would  be  most  profited  by  school 
work  less  pretentiously  styled,  in  1877  he  resumed  his  place  in  the 
general  curriculum  of  school  work,  and  became  occupied  more  fully, 
and  mainly,  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition. 

He  read  widely  in  historical,  elegant,  and  current  literature.  In 
the  social  life  of  polished  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  more  retired 
experience  of  domestic  » endearments  and  responsibilities,  he  was 
characterized  by  remarkable  purity  of  thought  and  speech,  prominent 
sensibility  and  habitual  delicacy  and  modesty  of  spirit.  He  loved 
the  sunshine  of  thought,  of  feeling  and  of  life,  and  contributed 
continually  of  his  own. 

David  Ely  Bartlett. 

By  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

David  Ely  Bartlett,  the  son  of  Rev.  Shubael  and  Fanny  Leffingwell, 
Bartlett,  was  born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  September  29, 1805,  and 
died  in  Hartford,  October  29,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four—died  in 
the  harness  with  an  experience  of  fifty-one  years  spent  continuously 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  four  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Yale  college  in  1828,  he  was  an  instructor  in  the 
American  Asylum.  Daring  twenty  years,  from  1S32  to  1852,  he 
taught  with  distinction  in  the  New  York  Institution.  During  eight 
years,  from  1852  to  1830,  he  conducted  a  private  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  Poughkeepsie,  and,  assisted  by  his  talented  and  devoted 
wife,  laid  the  foundations  broad  and  deep  of  the  mental  and  moral 
culture  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  deaf-mutes  in  the  land. 
This  class  of  pupils  no  longer  continuing  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  his  school,  he  accepted  the  post  of 
instructor  in  tbe  American  Asylum  then  offered  him,  and  for  nine- 
teen years,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  gave  to  that  time-honored 
institution  the  best  fruits  of  his  eminent  ability. 

His  friend  and  fellow-collegian,  Bev.  John  B.  Keep,  in  an  interesting 
sketch  of  his  life,  published  in  the  Annals  of  January  1880,  thus 
truthfully  and  appreciatively  speaks  of  a  man  whom  none  knew  but 
to  love,  none  named  but  to  praise. 

"If  ever  a  man  was  fore- ordained  to  a  special  calling,  and  adapted 
to  it  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  thus  set  apart  for 
the  peculiar  work  of  his  life.  Beady  and  apt  as  he  was  in  speech, 
one  who  saw  him  use  signs  would  have  thought  that  he  could  never 
have  known  any  other  mode  of  communication.  His  mental  pro- 
cesses, in  determining  how  to  express  his  ideas,  were  so  easy  and 
rapid  that  he  had  no  consciousness  of  them.  They  were  as  easy 
and  natural  as  his  breath.        *       * 

''Of  Mr.  Bartlett  as  a  teacher,  it  is  to  be  said,  first  of  all,  that  he 
secured  the  love  of  his  pupils.  His  affectionate  nature  flowed  out 
towards  them  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.    His  skill  in  inter- 

Ereting  their  half-formed  ideas  and  expressions  drew  them  towards 
im  as  to  a  light  in  darkness.  All  their  little  troubles  and  sorrows 
were  looked  into,  and  tenderly  sympathized  with.  With  his  loving 
arm  around  them,  he  would  comfort  them  as  a  mother  comforteth 
her  children.  In  his  picturesque  signs  he  would  go  with  them  to 
their  homes,  kiss  the  baby,  feed  the  chickens,  drive  the  cows  to 
pasture^  throw  stones  at  the  squirrels  running  along  the  fence,  play 
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with  the  kitten.  No  wonder  they  were  drawn  in  close  affection  to 
such  a  magical  friend.  Yet,  while  he  rarely  failed  to  win  the  love 
of  those  he  taught,  he  was  not  neglectful  of  discipline.  He  could 
reprove,  as  well  as  commend.  Those  who  taught  in  adjoining  rooms 
used  often  to  hear  his  objurgations,  uttered  aloud,  as  he  addressed 
himself  to  some  idle  or  inattentive  pupil.  Those  whom  he  had  most 
occasion  to  reprimand,  however,  were  as  forward  as  any  to  say  they 
loved  Mr.  fiartlett.  Moreover,  he  exerted  himself  from  the  first, 
most  assiduously,  to  improve  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  constant  and  untiring  in  inculcating  gentleness,  kindness 
and  politeness. 

"But  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  merits  as  a  teacher,  we 
would  mention:  First,  his  power  of  making  himself  understood  on 
any  subject  which  was  within  the  scope  of  the  minds  he  had  to 
deal  with.  A  second  peculiar  merit  was  his  indefatigable  industry. 
Whatever  he  undertook  to  get  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  was 
sure  to  be  lodged  there  by  his  unceasing  re-iteration.  He  knew 
nothing  of  time  or  fatigue  while  in  his  classes.  He  never  sat  down, 
unless  while  correcting  a  composition.  Third,  his  pleased  and  de- 
lighted expression,  when  his  nupils  did  well,  operated  as  a  charm  to 
draw  them  on  to  eager  and  pains-taking  effort.  Fourth,  he  was 
persistent  in  his  endeavor  to  make  his  pupils  understand  and  prac- 
tise the  common  forms  of  expression,  and  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess. No  pupils  surpassed  his  in  their  ability  and  readiness  to 
answer  such  guestions  as  were  Ukely  to  be  asked  them  as  they  went 
among  speaking  people.  Fifth,  he  was,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, assiduous  in  teaching  minor  morals  and  manners. 

''But  above  all,  and  more  than  all,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  distinguished 
as  a  teacher  by  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  training  of 
the  heart.  Duty  to  God,  faith  and  love  to  Christ,  entered  into  all 
his  instruction,  and  into  all  parts  of  it.  No  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  enforce  these  themes  with  all  the  power  of  his  loving  heart. 
Little  children,  under  his  guidance,  were  taught  to  close  even  their 
first  letters  home  with  the  prayer,  'May  God  bless  and  keep  you 
always,*  and  so  to  carry  the  thought  of  God  to  homes  where  it  had 
never  come  before.  Left  wholly  to  himself,  he  would  have  made 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  his  chief  text-books,  and  thev  were 
mainly  so  as  it  was.  Here  was  language  on  which  he  delighted  to 
dwell;  here  were  fountains  of  living  water,  which  he  delighted  to 
impart.  Sprin|s;ing,  as  his  instructions  did,  from  his  own  warm  heart 
and  simple  faith,  they  were  always  fresh  and  interesting.  If  he  had 
done  nothing  else  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  religious  instructions 
would  have  made  him  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.*' 
He  rests  from  his  labors.    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

WiLLUM    LiBBEAS  BiRD. 

By  Job  Williams, 

William  Libbeas  Bird  was  bom  at  Prospect,  Conn.,  November  18, 
1849.  He  became  deaf  in  his  seventh  year,  and  in  his  ninth  entered 
the  American  Asylum.  Three  years  thereafter  he  entered  its  high 
class  and  remained  a  member  of  it  five  years.  He  next  entered 
the  National  College  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  four  years  thereafter, 
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in  1870,  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  He  entered  at  once  into 
the  service  of  the  censas  bureau,  but  was  soon  called  to  the  charge 
of  the  high  class  in  the  Virginia  Institution.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  1871,  he  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  at  the  American 
Asylum,  his  alma  mater,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  rare  acceptance  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  January  11,  1879.  In  1875  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Emerson,  herself  a  graduate  of  the  high  class  and  a 
teacher. 

He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  active  and  original  intelliffence.  He 
was  interested  in  every  practical  subject  of  tnought  and  loved  all 
useful  labor.  Life  to  him  had  no  dullness,  no  drudgery.  His 
understanding  and  reflection  was  remarkably  ripe  and  correct.  His 
personal  temper  was  retiring  and  yet  fearlessly  persistent  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty.  He  made  the  daily  life  and  experience 
of  his  pupils  his  own,  and  by  his  cordial  sympathy,  his  sincere, 
unselfish,  tender,  paternal  interest,  won  to  an  universal  degree 
their  respect,  their  love,  their  complete  obedience.  ^  ^e  had  the 
intuitive  comprehension  of  fitness  in  the  affairs  of  life  that  marks 
the  cultivated  gentleman.  His  religious  and  moral  convictions  were 
correct  and  controlling.  He  was  permitted  in  his  fragment  of  life, 
80  sadly  brief,  to  attam  the  completness  and  symmetry  and  perfec- 
tion of  character  that  few  attain  at  any  age. 

Jacob  VanNostrand. 
By  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  New  York  on  the  29th  of  November,  1879, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  Jacob  YanNostrand,  A.  M.,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country.  He  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Institution  from 
1888  to  1857.  From  1857  to  1876  he  was  principal  of  the  Texas 
Institution  at  Austin.  In  1876  he  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
New  York  Institution,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  his  duties  as  professor  until  death  brought  to 
a  close  his  singularly  useful  career  of  forty-one  years. 

Mr.  YanNostrand  was  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  vital 
religion.  In  his  daily  conversation  there  was  no  selfish  assertion. 
The  set  phrase  of  the  pharisee,  the  cant  of  the  hypocrite,  even  the 
sweet,  spontaneous  expression  of  the  unconscious  Christ-lover,  all 
were  absent;  but  there  was  an  undertone  in  what  he  said,  and  a 
suggestion  in  what  he  did,  from  which  his  true  relations  to  Him 
whom  he  had  accepted  as  his  Redeemer  were  to  be  nati|rally  inferred. 

Habitually  he  was  quiet  without  inanity,  neat  without  fastidious- 
ness, punctual  without  obtrusiveness,  modest  without  timidity, 
patient  without  abasement,  exact  without  affectation,  urbane  without 
sycophancy,  refined  without  feebleness,  elegant  without  ostentation, 
dignified  without  arrogance ;  and,  with  all  this,  he  was  sound  to  the 
core  as  to  truth,  purity,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  magnanimity. 

The  soul  of  honor,  he  could  always  be  trusted.  The  imperson- 
ation of  good-will,  he  was  never  appealed  to  for  assistance  in  vain. 

Such  a  man  could  hardly  help  being  a  good  teacher.  His  example 
was,  in  itself,  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  placed  under  his 
—12 
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care,  unconsciously  establishing  in  them  habits  important  to  their 
well-being  and  favorable  to  their  intellectual  progress.  Add  to  this 
his  high  culture,  clear  intellect,  analytical  methods,  and  deep  interest 
in  the  work  of  imparting  knowledge,  and  the  combination  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  In  bis  use  of  the  sign-language,  to  which  he 
attached  great  value  as  an  instrument  of  mstruotion,  he  was  clear, 
nice,  exact,  and  methodical,  rather  than  forcible  or  graphic.  Every 
gesture  was  complete  in  itself  and  true  to  its  purpose,  so  that  he 
seldom  failed  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  thought 
he  intended  to  convey.  His  practice  embraced  three  points  he  con- 
sidered of  especial  importance: 

1.  A  thorough  elucidation  of  the  subject  to  be  studied,  and  of  the 
language  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

2.  The  assignment  of  long  lessons  to  be  committed  thoroughly 
to  memory  and  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  text-book,  his  idea 
being  that  the  continuous  current  of  language  passing  through  the 
mind  must,  of  necessity,  induce  correct  habits  of  thought  and 
expression. 

8.  The  frequent  exercise  of  his  pupils  in  a  few  simple  principles 
of  composition,  the  violation  of  which  was  destructive  of  all  good 
writting,  conformity  with  which  was  conducive  to  correctness  and 
even  elegance  of  style.  The  answers  to  questions  and  the  models 
of  letters  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  principal,  he  wrote 
for  his  pupils,  after^they  had  completed  similar  compositions  of  their 
own,  were  such  exquisite  specimens  of  English,  that,  in  their  admir- 
ation,  those  for  whom  they  were  designed  could  not  refrain  from 
offering  daily  adulation. 

His  moral  and  religious  influence  was  positive.  Every  week  he 
enforced  in  a  lecture  to  his  classes  a  lesson  of  duty ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  he,  from  time  to  time,  officiated  in  the  chapel  before  all  the 
pupils.  The  plain  words  of  scripture  were  his  inspiration,  rather 
than  the  tenets  of  the  schools,  and  his  simple,  unsectarian  teaching 
was  adapted  to  seal  to  Christ  the  soul  of  the  believer,  under  whatever 
name  he  might  he  called. 

Miss  Sabah  Perry. 
By  Miss  K.  Thompson. 

Since  the  last  convention,  three  teachers  from  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion, who  were  then  present,  have  finished  their  work,  and  of  aU  it 
may  be  said,  ''well  done." 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Miss  Sarah  Perry,  who  entered  upon 
her  work  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  though  mature  beyond  ner 
j'ears.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  her  family  to  Columbus,  her  ed- 
ucation had  been  carried  on  at  home,  under  the  instruction  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  minister.  After  that  she  entered  the  high  school 
and  finished  the  course  in  two  years.  While  pursuing  her  studies 
she  had  been  interested  in  deaf-mutes,  and  resolved  to  devote  her- 
self to  their  instruction.  She  brought  to  the  work  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm,  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  to  this  end  made 
the  interests  of  the  deaf-mutes  her  own.  By  almost  constant  asso- 
ciation with  them,  outside  the  school-room,  m  their  recreations  and 
social  life,  she  soon  became  familiar  with  their  language.  Their 
society  was  always  pleasant  to  her,  and  whatever  she  did  for  them 
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was  considered  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  duty.  Her  interest  and 
zeal  in  her  work  led  her  utterly  to  disregard  all  indications  of  the 
insidious  disease  which  resulted  in  her  premature  death.  After  six 
years  of  more  than  faithful  service,  her  failing  health  did  not  ad- 
monish her  to  relax  her  labors. 

To  those  who  noticed  her  failing  strength,  it  was  painful  to  see 
the  little  thought  or  care  she  had  for  herself.  She  consented  to 
leave  her  school-room  only  a  little  more  than  a  week  before  her 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  2d  of  June,  1879.  Her  dying  words 
were :  "I  am  glad  I  have  lived  for  the  deaf  and  dumb."  Her  memory 
will  be  perpetuated  for  years  to  come  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  yearly  interest  to  be  used  in  supplying  books  and  papers 
for  the  younger  pupils  of  the  institution — an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Miss  Harbibt  Dabe. 

By  Miss  K.  Thompson, 

Scarcely  one  who  was  present  at  the  last  convention  but  will  re- 
call the  neble  presence  and  the  attractive,  genial  face  of  Miss  Harriet 
Dare.  Not  in  pain  and  weariness  and  failing  strength  did  she  finish 
her  work,  but  in  the  full  flush  of  health  and  all  its  pleasures,  she 
laid  down  her  armor.  Stricken  down  in  a  moment,  she  left  her 
work  well  done.  With  the  close  of  her  week's  work,  on  Saturday, 
she  left  her  school-room  never  more  to  enter  it.  Going  out  for  a 
ride  with  a  friend  in  the  afternoon,  the  swift  sharp  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy called  her  to  her  reward,  and  only  her  lifeless  form,  lovely 
even  in  death,  came  back  to  us. 

Miss  Dare  was  a  person  remarkably  fitted,  by  peculiar  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  for  the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged.  She 
had  been  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  which  was  her  native  place.  For  a  long  time  she  had 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Byers,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
state  charities,  and  at  his  urgent  solicitude,  accepted  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  a  boys'  refuge,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  position  in  that 
state  never  before  tilled  by  a  lady,  and  then  considered  experimental. 
So  well  qualified  was  she  for  this  peculiar  work,  and  so  earnestly 
did  she  engage  in  it,  that  she  made  the  experiment  a  success,  and 
more  than  justified  the  expectations  of  those  who  doubted  its  wis- 
dom. She  possessed  rare  skill  in  controlling  bad  boys,  and  her 
influence  for  good,  upon  all  who  came  under  her  instruction,  was 
remarkable.  Circumstances  beyond  her  control  brought  her  labors 
to  a  close,  after  two  years  in  the  refuge,  and  in  1876  she  accepted 
a  situation  in  the  Ohio  Institution.  She  brought  to  her  work  there 
the  same  qualifications  that  had  made  her  work  elsewhere  so  suc- 
cessful. She  was  thorough  in  everything.  She  never  did  any  half- 
way work,  nor  accepted  it  from  others.  Obedience  was  made  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  a  task.  The  dullest  pupil  was  not  neglected, 
and  the  worst  was  not  considered  too  bad  to  be  reformed.  Her 
strong  character  left  its  impress  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her. 
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In  her  death,  ivhich  occnrred  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  institution 
has  lost  a  most  efficient  teacher,  and  the  deaf  a  friend  most  so- 
licitous for  their  welfare. 

Miss  Gebtbude  Wooftbb. 
By  Misa  Kate  Thompson, 

The  death  of  Miss  Gertrude  Woofter  has  occurred  so  recently 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  fully  known.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  she  left  school  in  her  usual  health  and*  with  the  expectation 
of  returning,  but  the  Great  Superintendent  has  called  her  to  her 
reward.  She,  too,  left  a  record  as  teacher  worthy  to  be  imitated. 
She  became  connected  with  the  institution  in  1871,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year  spent  in  rest  and  recreation,  has  since  then  de- 
voted all  her  energies  to  the  work  of  mute  instruction.  She  was 
efficient,  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 

She  died  in  Chicago,  on  the  18th  of  August. 

Selah  Wait. 

Mr.  Wait,  for  many  years  the  senior  teacher  in  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  bom  in  Preston,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1829.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he  be- 
came deaf  from  inflammation  following  a  severe  cold.  He  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  New  York  City,  then  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Feet.  Here  he  remained  for  seven  years,  gradu- 
ating in  1848.  The  next  fall,  having  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Feet  to  Mr.  Officer,  who  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Illinois 
Ipstitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb,  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  in 
this  institution.  In  1858,  when  he  had  been  teaching  ten  years,  he 
married  Fhcebe  M.  Van  Doren,  of  this  institution.  He  also  bought 
a  lot  and  built  a  house,  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  80,  1882,  at  the  age  of  53,  having  taught  thirty-four 
years.  Mr.  Wait  was  eminently  though  quietly  social  in  his  dispo- 
sition. After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wait,  in  1875,  he  kept  together  his 
family  of  five  children,  one  of  whom  has  now  been  for  two  years  a 
teacher  in  this  institution;  another  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
Illinois  College,  a  third  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  here,  and  the 
two  youngest  are  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  city  schools. 

The  influence  and  example  of  Mr.  Wait,  both  as  teacher  in  the 
institution  and  as  a  member  of  the  community,  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  worthy  and  honorable.  As  an  instructor  he  was  kind, 
J>atient,  cheerful,  industrious,  apt  to  teach,  an  excellent  sign-maker, 
ruitful  in  illustrations.  As  a  citizen  he  was  social,  benevolent, 
public  spirited,  just,  and  ready  to  help  in  every  good  work.  His 
advice  was  highly  vfidued  and  often  sought  by  the  mutes  of  Illinois. 
A  member  of  the  Central  Fresbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  as  a 
Christian  he  was  a  living  illustration  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible, 
and  his  influence  upon  the  generations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  will 
long  be  rememberea.  His  acquaintances  and  associates  can  say  of 
him  with  truths  *' Integer  vita,  scelerisque  purus,'* 
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Amos  Lewellyn  Pettinoell.  , 

By  A:L.  E.  Crouter. 

Amos  Llewellyn  Fettingell,  one  of  the  yoanger  members  of  the 
profession,  has  passed  away  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  con- 
vention. He  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1852,  and  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  sorrow  of  his  relatives 
and  friends,  after  a  painless  illness,  suddenly  expired  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  of  December,  1880.  His  father,  the  Bev.  I.  H.  Fet- 
tingell, has  spent  many  years  in  the  work,  being  now  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  where  it  was  his  pleasure  to  labor 
side  by  side  with  his  son  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  Mr.  Pettingell,  after  having  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  became  regularly  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  in  June,  1871,  and  though  young 
in  years  and  experience,  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal  and  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  sign  lang9age  and  the  methods  of  imparting 
instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  he  soon  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in  the  work.  As  an  instruc- 
tor he  was  pains-taking  and  very  successful.  He  was  energetic, 
industrious,  sympathetic  and  patient  in  all  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  class  with  which  he  had  chosen  to  cast  his  lot. 
Possessed  of  a  highly  moral  and  religious  nature,  he  was  especially 
successful  in  his  labors  to  advance  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  not  demonstrative  in  his  professions,  nor  very  active  m  out- 
side church  work,  but  in  a  quiet  Christian  way  daily  strived  to  labor 
as  best  he  could  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellows,  and  to  serve  the 
Divine  Master  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all 
his  strength  and  with  all  his  mind. 

Horace  Smith  Gillett. 
By  J.  C.  Oordon. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1882,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  there 
fell  asleep  one  whose  life  .was  wrought  into  the  Uves  of  those  within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  to  a  degree  that  has  rarely  been  equalled ; 
and,  while  these  lives  are  Horace  Smith  Gillett's  most  enduring 
memorial,  it  is  fitting  that  this  convention  should  do  what  in  it  lies 
to  keep  his  memory  green.  His  was  a  character  to  inspire  love  and 
respect  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  an  affectionate  regard  he  won 
from  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  Of  dignified  mien,  of 
quiet  and  unassuming  ways,  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  why  he 
should  be  so  loved  of  men,  till  nearer  acquaintance  revealed  the 
man  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  soul  symmetrically  developed.  His  char- 
acter rested  upon  an  honesty  that  was  transparent,  a  conscientious- 
ness that  was  rare,  and  a  devotion  to  God  that  kept  him  very  near 
to  the  Divine  Master. 

Mr.  Gillett  entered  the  Ohio  Institution  as  a  teacher  in  1841,  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  in  1850,  and  five 
years  later  entered  the  Indiana  Institution,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  "high  class'*  from  its  organization  until    his  death.      He    wa 
thus  continuously  engaged  in  the  work  so  dear  to  his  heart  for  as 
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period  of  more  than  forty  years.  As  a  teacher  his  labors  were 
crowned  with  great  success.  Ever  gentle,  kind,  S3rmpathetic  and 
remarkably  patient,  he  wrought  not  only  with  skill  and  far-seeing 
wisdom  in  the  class-room,  but  he  was  as  a  father  to  every  pupU 
who  came  under  his  instruction. 

Mr.  Gillett  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  scholarly  tastes, 
of  rare  common  sense,  and  always  and  everywhere  a  courteous 
Christian  gentleman. 

Such  in  brief  was,  such  is  Horace  Smith  Gillett,  for 

"He  who  in  God  lives,  liveth  evermore.*' 

Walter  W.  Angus. 
By  Dr.  T.  Maclntire. 

Walter  W.  Angus  has  been  called  away  since  the  last  convention. 
He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  New  York.  He  lost  his  hearing  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  after  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write.  By  the 
aid  of  friends  he  continued  his  studies  at  home  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  retained  his  power  of  speech  almost  unimpaired,  although 
entirely  deaf,  but  could  not  understand  the  speech  of  others.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  the  high  class  of  the  New  York 
Institution.  After  two  or  three  years'  training  as  a  teacher  there, 
he  was  called  to  the  Michigan  Institution,  and  thence  to  Indiana, 
where  he  taught  with  great  success  until  his  death  in  September, 
1879.  Mr.  Angus  was  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  char- 
acter, and  of  untiring  industry.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his 
reading  and  information  were  extensive.  His  attainments  were  such 
as  to  deserve  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

Mr.  Angus  was  a  forcible  writer,  as  his  oration  before  the  Alumni 
Association  of  New  York,  and  papers  published  in  the  Annals,  show. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  associates,  he  was  dignified,  courteous 
and  kind.  As  a  friend,  he  was  faithful  and  true.  He  was  always 
ready  to  counsel  and  assist  his  less  experienced  associates. 

By  all  his  associates  and  by  a  large  circle  of  acqu^ntances  lie 
was  esteemed  a  sincere  Christian.  He  is  parted  from  us,  but  his 
influence  for  good  in  the  course  of  deaf-mute  education  in  the  New 
York,  Michigan  and  Indiana  institutions,  where  he  labored,  is  still 
felt,  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Theodore  Crawford  Bowles. 

By  O.  L.  W. 

Theodore  Crawford  Bowles,  coming  to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction late  in  life,  and  dying  soon  after,  was  not  well  known  in 
the  profession,  but  in  his  own  institution,  and  among  his  immediate 
associates,  his  worth  and  ability  were  both  recognized  and  respected. 
His  career  as  an  educator,  be^un  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
continued  as  agent  of  an  educational  publishing  house,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  drew  to  its  support  so 
much  of  the  intelligence  and  energy,  as  well  as  the  physical  forces 
of  the  country.  The  contriving  mind  and  relentless  energy  of  Cap- 
tain Bowles  could  not  be  hidden  in  the  office  of  quartermaster  of 
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the  Fifteenth  Ohio  Begiment,  but  speedily  found  vent  in  a  higher 
office,  as  commander  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  Ind.  The  arduous  labors 
involved,  combined  with  previous  exposure,  too  severe  for  even  his 
herculean  frame,  planted  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  finally  took 
from  earth  the  soul  of  him  who  was  an  ornament  to  it. 

With  ill  health  came  the  inability  to  struggle  with  the  world  as 
he  had  once  done,  and  thinking  that  greater  quiet  and  peace  might 
be  obtained  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf,  than  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  law,  in  which  he  had  engaged  aftei:  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
sought  and  obtained  the  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Kan- 
sas Institution  at  Olathe.  Of  his  subsequent  career  little  need  be 
said.  The  fruits  of  his  energy  and  ability  are  apparent.  Under 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  substantial  improvements  in  buildings  and 
appointments  were  the  order  of  the  day.  His  policy,  botmded  by 
no  narrow  views,  looked  constantly  to  great  things,  worthy  of  the 
young  state  of  whose  record  a^d  progress  he  was  so  proud.  His 
mistakes  were  those  chargeable  not  to  the  weak  mind  nor  cold  heart, 
but  to  the  infirmities  of  disease  and  inexperience  in  the  special  work 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  For  one  year  only,  was  he  able  to  attend 
actively  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  then  smitten  down  by  his  old 
enemy,  a  constant  battle  was  waged  for  life.  Suffering  indescrib- 
able torture,  hoping  against  fate,  his  courage  failed  not  while  life 
remained. 

The  desire  for  health  and  strength  so  often  expressed,  was  all  that 
he  might  complete  the  plans  which  had  been  formed,  and  carry  to 
fit  termination  the  schemes  of  improvement  but  just  begun. 

On  April  4th,  1879,  Major  Bowles  tendered  his  resignation  as 
superintendent  of  the  Institution,  and  on  April  8th,  that  ^reat  heart, 
fiUed  with  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  mstruction, 
ceased  to  beat. 

Lbvat  C.  Whipple. 

By  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay. 

Levat  G.  Whipple,  for  ten  years  teacher  of  the  private  oral  school 
at  Mystic  Biver,  Conn.,  died  on  the  14th  of  September,  1879.  Mr. 
Whipple  was  a  man  of  lovely  temper,  of  unwearied  patience,  of  in- 
defatigable industry,  of  single-hearted  devotion. 

He  labored  for  his  idea  as  well  as  for  his  pupils,  and  any  man 
that  does  that,  will  achieve  success,  no  matter  what  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  his  system.  His  so-called  * 'Natural  Alphabet,"  de- 
picted more  obviously  than  Mr.  Bell's  the  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech  in  the  processes  of  articulation,  but  his  analysis  of  sounds 
was  neither  so  systematic  nor  so  exhaustive.  He  had  several  pupils 
who  learned  from  him  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  after  they  had 
graduated  mute  from  other  institutions,  and  these  gave  him  a  repu- 
tation in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Among  these  pupils  may  be 
mentioned  Miss  Putnam,  of  Saratoga,  Miss  Warren,  of  Albany,  and 
the  Lawrences,  of  Tom  Biver,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Searing, 
better  known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Howard  Glyndon,  was  also 
for  some  time  under  his  instruction. 

Mr.  Whipple  was  still  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
To  our  limited  vision  his  death  seems  untimely,  for  he  was  one  im- 
portant factor  in  the  complex  problem  of  deaf-mute  education,  and 
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had  he  lived,  his  system  would  probably  have  taken  snch  form  and 
shape  as  to  have  rendered  great  service  to  our  work.  Even  now 
it  may  not  prove  one  of  the  lost  arts^  a&  members  of  his  family  are 
endeavoring  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  make  his  success  theirs. 
His  method  of  instruction  in  language  approached  most  nearly  to 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  method,  but  it  needed  time  to 
carry  it  out.  He  was  successful  in  giving  a  fair  knowledge  of 
idiomatic  English  to  some  of  his  pupUs,  but  it  was  triumph  in 
teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  that  chiefly  constituted  his 
excellence.  Mr.  Whipple  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  between  him  and  its  principal,  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet, 
grew  up  an  intimacy  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  respect.  It  ia 
to  Dr.  Peet  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  estimate  of  his  work. 

Chables  D.  McCoy. 

By  C.  W.  Ely. 

Charles  D.  McCoy,  late  principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  B$nd,  was  bom  in  Fauquier  county,  Vir- 
ginia, near  Warrenton,  Deo.  16,  1887.  His  parents  were  William 
McCoy  and  Bailie  Kemper  McCoy.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  the  private  schools  and  academy  of  his  native  place.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course  adopted  the 

Profession  of  teaching,  commencing  the  work  as  a'ssistant  in  the 
taunton  Academy,  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1860. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
by  successive  promotions  reached  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May  12,  1864,  and 
confined  at  Fort  Delaware,  Pulaski  and  Morris  Island,  till  June  21, 
1865.  The  following  year  be  taught  in  the  Staunton  Male  Academy. 
October  8th,  1866,  ne  became  principal  of  the  Natchez  institute, 
Natchez,  Miss.  In  August,  1868,  he  was  chosen  senior  teacher  of 
the  blind,  in  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind ;  and  in  August,  1871,  became  principal  of  that  Institu- 
tion, retaining  the  position  till  his  death. 

Mr.  McCoy  was  married  October  1,  1866,  to  Miss  Minnie  Jenkins, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who,  with  five  children,  survives  him.  He  died 
of  consumption,  at  his  home  in  Staunton,  September  11,  1879,  his 
last  words  being:  ''waiting  for  the  Lord." 

Mr.  McCoy  was  taken  away  in  his  prime,  at  the  very  height  of 
his  usefulness,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt,  not  only  in  the  institu- 
tion and  community  where  his  life  was  spent,  but  at  the  homes  of 
the  afflicted  children  who  had  received  his  fatherly  care.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
positions  of  trust  which  he  filled,  testify  to  his  excellence  and 
sterling  worth. 

David  H.  Carroll. 

By  Prof.  G.  Wing. 

David  H.  Carroll,  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  Institution,  died 
May  7,  1882,  in  th**  ai«.--a-  ^r^h  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Lexington,  0'  his  '^orW  education  in  the  common 
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schools,  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  twelve,  attended  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution two  years,  and  graduated  from  the  National  College  at  Wash- 
ington with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  in  June,  1873. 

In  September,  1878,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota 
Institution,  where  he  fContinued  until  his  work  was  interrupted  by 
the  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death.  His  wife  and  infant 
daughter  survive  him. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Carroll  was  earnest,  hard-working,  and  highly 
successful.  As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  was  above*  criticism.  His 
noble  character,  his  devout  and  consistent  Christian  life,  his  wise 
and  efficient  methods  of  instruction,  his  earnestness  and  faithfulness 
in  every  duty,  his  kindness  and  self-sacrifice,  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  'institution  where  he  labored.  Among  the  pu|)ils,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  pure  and  upright  character  has  been  of  incalculable 
value.  To  his  associates  he  was  a  mentor,  spurring  them  by  his 
example  to  higher  aims  and  greater  efforts. 

John  Babbett  McGunn. 
By  Prof.  R.  Mathison. 

Mr.  J.  B.  McGunn,  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  died  at  Belleville 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1880,  aged  70  years.  He  came  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  in  1854,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  the 
institution  at  New  York.  Removing  to  Canada  soon  afterwards,  he 
started  the  first  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  that  country,  and  was  the 
pioneer  teacher  there.  He  labored  faithfully  in  the  work  amid  many 
discouragements,  and  by  his  pen  and  voice  in  all  the  counties,  aroused 
the  interest  which  finally  induced  the  legislature  to  erect  the  insti- 
tution at  Belleville.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  inca- 
pacitated from  active  labor,  but  every  day,  while  his  strength 
Permitted,  he  visited  the  school,  and  when  unable  to  do  so  durmg 
is  last  illness,  his  conversation  was  always  directed  to  how  the 
condition  of  the  mutes  in  Ontario  might  be  improved.  In  his  death, 
the  mutes  everywhere  lost  an  earnest  counselor,  and  his  many  ad- 
mirers a  warm-hearted  friend.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  esteemed 
him  most.  He  died  in  peace,  with  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

The  mutes  of  Ontario  especially  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
to  show  it,  are  about  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  over  his 
remains,  at  the  cemetery  at  Belleville. 

A  few  remarks  were  made  by  W.  A.  Caldwell,  in  reference  to  the 
late  P.  Fowler,  of  the  California  Institution. 

After  the  notice  of  Prof.  Bartlett's  life  had  been  read,  Mr.  Wells, 
a  deaf-mute,  said  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bartlett  in  1845. 
He  was  a  kind,  pains-taking  and  successful  teacher.  Mr.  Wells  was 
much  indebted  to  him,  and  trusted  he  was  happy  in  another  world. 

Mr.  Booth  was  a  pupil  in  Hartford  when  Mr.  Bartlett  came  there 
as  teacher,  and  was  with  him  afterward  as  a  teacher.  He  remem- 
bered Prof.  Bartlett  well,  and  had  met  him  several  times  recently. 
He  was  a  good  man,  a  faithful  teacher  and  friend.  His  anger  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time ;  if  he  corrected  pupils,  they  entertained  no 
ill-will  against  him. 
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Prof.  Notes — Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  I  think  we  cannot  bat 
be  impressed,  as  we  have  heard  from  these  departed  ones,  no  only 
what  a  long  list,  but  what  a  galaxy,  and  what  a  blessed  thng  to 
have  them  as  an  inspiration.  May  their  mantles  fall  upon  us  and 
may  we,  as  we  see  one  after  another  depart  and  enter  into 
rest,  renew  our  vigor  as  we  come  near  to  the  close  of  this  interest- 
ing convention.  May  we  buckle  on  our  armor,  and  with  new  reso- 
lution and  new  purpose,  God  helping  us,  determine  that  whatever 
we  have  to  do  we  will  do  with  our  might. 

The  President — The  chair  would  inquire  of  Prof.  Ely  whether  he 
has  produced,  in  writing,  certain  suggestions  made  to  us  in  the 
mommg. 

Prop.  Ely  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  to  meet  more  fully  the  deRiros  of  the  members  of  this  convention  and  to 
advance  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  school-room  work,  the  executive  committee  be 
directed  to  take  Into  consideration  the  practicability  of  combining  with  the  (general  exer- 
cises at  the  next  convention,  some  of  the  features  of  normal  institute  work,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  committee  be  empowered  to  appoint,  previous  to  the  assembling  of  the 
convention,  a  teacher  of  experience  to  take  chartse  of  each  of  such  branches  as  shall  to 
the  committee  seem  best  to  present  in  this  manner,  the  hours  for  holding:  the  normal 
classes  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  general  exercises  of  the  convention.* 

Prof.  Walker— Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  seconding 
the  motion,  believing  that  the  resolution,  if  carried  out,  will  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  working  of  this  convention,  and  to  the  teach- 
ers in  their  school-rooms  after  they  leave  the  convention  and  enter 
upon  their  work  for  the  year.  We  have  had  a  taste  of  what 
these  meetings  might  be,  if  carried  out  fully  according  to  this  plan, 
in  two  meetings  we  have  held  during  the  sessions  of  this  conven- 
tion in  one  of  the  school-rooms.  I  believe  it  is  no  experiment.  It 
is  a  success  before  it  is  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  one 
in  this  convention  has  been  interested  in  the  papers  that  have  been 
presented,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  topics.  I  can 
say  for  myself  that  I  have  never  been  more  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  convention,  than  I  have  in  this.  But  we  should  not 
spend  all  our  time,  it  seems  to  me,  on  themes  and  papers  that  might 
be  sent  to  the  Annah,  for  instance,  for  publication,  and  be  read  with 
as  much  interest  and  profit  in  that  periodical  as  if  they  were  heard 
in  this  convention.  I  believe  this  resolution  is  not  only  practical 
but  practicable. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Prop.  Notes  read  the  following  resolutions : 

Whebbab,  The  National  Denf-Mute  Golleffe  in  Wanhincrton  haq  rendered  irreat  and 
efUcient  aid  in  advancing  the  cause  of  deaf -mute  education  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whbbbab,  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ooUese  come  from  the  national  treasury, 
as  is  proper,  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  we,  directors,  superintendents,  principals  and  Instructors  of  the  various 
institutions  in  America  assembled  in  this  their  tenth  convention,  extend  to  the  authori- 
ties and  faculty  of  the  collefire.  oar  erateful  recoflrnltion  of  theeood  work  already  accom- 
f)lishe.i,  and  would  most  respectfully  uree  upon  them  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
acuities  and  perfecting  the  curriculum  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  collejre.  as  best  they 
can  from  time  to  time,  that  thn  graduates  may  enter  into  the  various  professions  and 
spheres  of  life  open  to  them  with  an  education,  culture  and  character  that  shall  in  no 
way  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land;  and  moreover 

-  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  the  Kational  Desf-Mutn  College  in  Washington,  and  re* 
spectfully  ask  that  they  use  their  influence,  not  only  to  foster  and  support  thin  national 
institution,  but  also  from  time  to  time  to  increase  its  funds,  so  as  to  enable  the  authorittea 
of  the  college  to  enlarge  or  Increase  its  appliances  in  a  manner  bnooming  this  national 
institution,  and  one  destined  to  be  so  useful  and  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the  vari- 
ous institutions  of  our  land,  and  upon  this  increasing  portion  of  our  population. 
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Jtpsolved,  That  the  secretary  famish  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet.  President  of  the  College,  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Prof.  Noyes— It  has  been  my  pleasure  this  summer  to  attend 
three  or  four  commencement  exercises  in  colleges,  first  at  Garleton 
College,  Minnesota,  and  then  at  Yale  College,  where  I  graduated  in 
1852.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  these  commencement  exer- 
cises, was  the  one  m  which  the  friends  of  the  college  rallied  round 
it  and  spoke  words  of  good  cheer  and  congratulation.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  in  Washington,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  being  the  one  from 
which  so  many  are  going  forth  annually,  some  of  whom  are  enter- 
ing our  institutions  as  teachers,  we  ought  to  assure  the  president 
and  faculty  of  the  college  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them  and 
want  them  to  see  that  the  students,  when  they  leave,  are  young 
men  of  well  trained  minds  and  of  characters  above  reproach.  I  am 
inspired  largely  to  offer  these  resolutions  by  the  noble  character  of 
a  college  that  could  graduate  such  a  devoted  man  as  Professor  Car- 
roll. A  college  that  never  turned  out  but  one  such  man  would  pay, 
— a  man  so  pure,  so  eminently  useful  and  helpful,  and  whose  influ- 
ence is  felt  throughout  our  commonwealth.  It  is  proper  to  give 
this  college  a  word  of  good  cheer  and  to  tell  our  members  of  Con- 
gress that  they  be  not  stingy  and  suspicious  in  regard  to  funds. 
We  want  them  to  look  well  to  economy  in  the  use  of  the  people's 
money;  but  here  is  an  institution  that  is  widely  beneficial,  and  wo 
appreciate  the  work  it  is  doing. 

Db.  MacIntibe  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Dr.  Peet — I  think  there  can  be  but  one  voice  with  regard  to  these 
resolutions,  and  no  want  of  appreciation  or  respect  entertained  for 
this  college  and  its  work.  I  appreciate  it  more  and  more,  year  after 
year,  its  work,  its  graduates,  its  students,  its  faculty  and  its  presi- 
dent. There  is  only  one  point  in  connection  with  that  college  which 
I  should  like  to  have  changed,  and  if  it  could  be  done,  I  should 
feel  that  the  college  was  accomplishing  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf  than  it  has  been  able  to  heretofore.  In  our  part  of  the  country, 
there  are  some  deaf-mutes  who  are  prevented  from  going  to  the 
college  by  the  fact  that  though  the  board  and  tuition  are  furnished 
gratuitously,  there  are  incidental  expenses  amounting  to  $10j  a 
year,  in  the  way  of  clothes,  and  traveling  expenses,  and  books,  for 
which  no  provision  is  made.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that  provi- 
sion be  made,  either  by  Congress,  as  is  done  at  West  Point,  or  by 
endowment  of  funds,  to  remit  to  the  students  the  whole  rather  than 
only  a  part  of  their  expenses,  so  that  no  deserving  deaf-mute,  capa- 
ble of  passing  the  college  course,  be  debarred  by  want  of  means  from 
enjoying  its  benefits. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  President — I  may  take  a  single  moment  to  say  in  good  old 
Saxon,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  "We  thank  you." 

Besolutions  were  then  offered  as  follows,  all  of  which  were  adopted : 
By  Mr.  Gordon: 

Benolved.  That  all  invitations  for  the  entertainment  of  the  next  convention  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  all  necessary  action  In  the 
premises. 
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By  Mr.  Atwood: 

Resolved—ThsX  P.  G.  Oillett  and  J.  H.  Woods  be  aoommlttee  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted 
the  minutes  and  papers  of  this  convention  for  publication  and  distribution. 

By  Mr.  E.  A.  Pay: 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  the  conyentlon  nre  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  their  wise  fireneroalt>*  in 
presenting  th^  profession  with  the  prooeediuffs  of  the  Ninth  Convention  in  a  printed 
form:  also  to  Messrs.  O.  O.  Fay.  0.  S.  Perry  and  Robert  Patterson,  committee  on  publica- 
tion, for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  performed  the  laborious  duties  committed 
to  their  care. 

By  Mr.  Crouter: 

Hesolved—ThBtthe  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  representatives 
of  the  press,  who  have  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  reported  its  daily  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Tate : 

ReaoUed—Thai  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railroad,  the  Wabash.  Kt.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  8t  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad,  for  their  liberality  in  srautlng  redaced  fares  to  delegates  passing 
over  their  roads. 

By  Mr.  Greener: 

Ri^soloed— That  the  thank«9  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  Dr.  Gallaudet  and,  his 
several  assistants  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  interpreted  the  deliberations 
to  the  deaf-mute  portion  of  the  convention. 

By  Mr.  Ely: 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  its  president  and 
his  assistants  for  the  inteUlgence,  discrimination,  impartiality  and  courtesy  that  have 
characterized  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

By  Mr.  Mathison: 

Resolvedr-That  the  thanks  of  ih*^  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  H.  F.  Carrlel.M.  D.. 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  his  courtesies  extended  to  this 
convention. 

By  Mr.  Kennedy: 

Resolved— That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  secretary  and 
his  assistants  for  the  full  and  accurate  record  of  our  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Gillespie: 

Resolved— That  we  recognise  the  courtesy  of  Hon,  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Springer,  of  Hon.  F.  H.  Wines,  and  of  It.  A.  Mott.  of  Minnesota,  in 
attending  our  sessions  and  in  contributing  so  substantially  to  our  proceedings. 

By  Mr.  Haskins: 

Resolved— That  this  convention  recommend  to  Congress  that  provision  be  made  by  that 
honorable  body  for  the  higher  education  of  deaf-mute  ladies. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Fay  said  there  were  in  his  hands  between  two  and 
three  hundred  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  Convention,  which 
would  be  sent  to  all  who  applied. 

Mr.  Mathison  said  if  any  wished  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Belleville  Convention,  he  would  be  glad  to  supply  them. 

Mr.  Hammond  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved— ThatthlB  convention  hereby  express  its  appreciation  of  the  overflowing  hos- 
pitality extended  to  it  during  its  session  by  the  board  of  trustees,  representing  the 
generous  policy  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  especially  for  the  untiring,  the 
complete,  the  unbounded  attentions  of  the  ubiquitous  superintendent  and  his  accom- 
plished family,  assisted  and  supported  so  fully  by  the  care  and  labor  of  his  business 
clerk,  the  matron  and  her  associates,  and  all  others  entrusted  with  responsible  care. 

Mr.  Hammond— Mr.  President,  in  offering  this  resolution,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  stronger,  if  it  were  possible;  but  I  am  not  very 
much  given  to  speech-making.  I  will  say,  however,  that  such  a 
board  of  trustees,  that  is  willing  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility to  extend  the  hospitalities  of  this  great  institution,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  profession,  but  also  in  quick  succession,  to  the 
graduates  of  this  institution — such  a  board  of  trustees  deserves  a 
higher  encomium  than  I  can  give.     As  soon  as  we  came  upon  the 
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grounds  of  this  institution,  we  felt  as  if  we  owned  the  institution, 
so  freely  were  its  hospitalities  extended  to  us,  and  so  generously  were 
we  urged  to  visit  every  part  of  the  institution  at  our  own  con- 
venience. 

And  with  regard  to  the  superintendent,  I  may  add  that  we  could 
hardly  find  a  corner  or  nook  in  these  whole  grounds  that  we  would 
not  find  our  superintendent,  untiring  and  assiduous,  and  working 
continually  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  whether  it  were  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Wherever  you 
might  meet  the  superintendent,  he  never  seemed  weary  or  tired  or 
to  carry  any  care  upon  his  shoulders.  All  these  labors  seemed  to 
exert  no  effect  upon  him.  There  appeared  no  strain  upon  his  phys- 
ical endurance.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  any  responsible  position,  and  by  all 
persons  about  the  institution.  And,  sir,  it  seemed  to  me,  returning 
to  this  institution  after  an  absence,  as  if  it  wore  impossible  for  me 
to  take  in  at  once  all  that  had  been  done  since  I  first  entered  it. 

I  shall  go  away  with  a  feeling  of  great  pride  to  think  that  I  had 
been  permitted  to  visit  such  an  institution.  [Continued  acclama- 
tion]. 

The  FBESiDEirr — This  resolution  is  already  adopted. 

Pbof.  Swiler — I  suggest  that  we  adopt  the  resolution  by  a  stand- 
ing vote. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous standing  vote. 

Dr.  Gillett — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies,  and  Mr.  President,  that  all  the  thanks  are 
by  no  means  due  from  you  to  this  institution,  or  to  its  trustees,  or 
officers,  least  of  all  to  the  superintendent.  If  you  have  had  half 
the  pleasure  that  we  have  had  in  seeing  you,  jovl  have  been  more 
than  repaid.  There  was  more  than  pleasure  m  the  minds  of  the 
trustees  of  this  institution  when  they  instructed  me  to  send  forth 
to  you  invitations  to  hold  here  the  Tenth  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I  suppose  that  I  have  had  an 
honor  during  the  last  few  days  that  probably  no  one  else  has  ever  en- 
joyed, and  that  is  of  being  the  one  ymo  seemed  to  be  chief  in  enter- 
taining a  second  time  the  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  as  I  am  still  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
and  am  here  only  on  trial,  (for  I  was  informed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  nearly  twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  they  would  take  me  on 
trial,  and  if  I  succeeded  they  would  allow  me  to  stay),  if  I  am 
here  until  about  the  year  1900,  I  think  I  shall  entertain  the  fifteenth 
convention. 

Bat  I  was  about  to  remark  that  there  was  something  more  than 
pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  this  Institution,  and  of 
the  officers  in  its  emi)Ioy,  who,  without  any  exception,  have  had  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  attending  and  of  participating  in  the 
pleasures  and  reaping  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
vention as  has  been  neld  here.  I  have  taken  care  to-day  to  pass 
around  among  my  comrades,  and  to  ask  them  what  kind  of  a  time 
they  have  had  *  If  they  have  said  that  they  have  had  a  ''nice  time,"  I 
have  replied :  "We  do  not  care  about  the  nice  time ;  but  have  you 
had  a  profitable  time^  something  that  will  help  you  in  your  work?" 
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So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  had  a  nice  time,  and  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  work ;  our  purposes,  our  hopes  and  our  aims  have  been 
deepened.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with  one  voice,  all  persons 
present  have  said  that  the  character  of  our  guests  has  been  such, 
their  zeal  and  enterprise  and  wise  counsels  have  been  such,  that  we 
have  had  not  only  a  most  joyous  time,  but  a  time  most  profitable 
to  us,  and  one  that  will  tell  in  the  future  history  of  this  institu- 
tion, for  the  efficiency  of  its  officers  and  the  improvement  of  its 
pupils. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  had  a  great  many  delights  during  this  conven- 
tion. It  has  been  pleasant  to  sit  aiound  the  festive  and  social  board 
with  this  honored  man — ^the  President  (Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet) — whom 
I  was  most  anxious  should  be  made  president  of  the  convention, 
and  with  others  here«  I  have  had  a  very  great  delight  to  see  you, 
my  co-laborers,  from  all  over  this  great  land  of  ours.  I  have  had 
great  delight  and  intense  happiness  in  seeing  here  some  of  my  old 
comrades,  whom  I  first  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  my 
friend  and  brother,  that  the  most  difficult  enterprise  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  has  to  carry  out,  is  to  secure 
qualified,  and  to  retain  thoroughly  competent  teachers.  You  cannot 
make  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher  in  three  or  in  five  years ;  we 
are  talking  now  solemnly  and  on  solemn  things.  We  have  just  been 
saying  the  last  words  of  respect  for  our  fellow  comrades,  who  have 
gone  to  their  silent  rest  within  the  past  few  years,  and  in  the 
solemnity  of  such  a  presence,  we  say  it  is  a  solemn,  a  profoundly 
solemn,  an  awfully  solemn  thing  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  teacher 
to  deaf-mute  pupils ;  and  the  thing  that  the  superintendent  and  pre- 
siding officers  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  needs  to  look 
after  with  the  greatest  and  closest  care  and  scrutiny,  is  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  intrust  the 
instruction  of  a  dozen  immortal  minds,  to  mould  not  simply  their 
intellectual  life,  but  their  moral  and  religious  character. 

Well  might  any  one  tremble  in  the  presence  of  such  responsibili- 
ties as  these. 

It  is  to  aid  us  and  to  aid  these  trustees  in  such  work  as  this 
that  we  have  taken  great  delight  in  inviting  you  to  come  and  rest 
a  few  days  under  our  vine  and  fig-tree,  that  we  may  gather  wisdom 
for  our  comrades  and  co-laborers,  from  the  experience  gathered  here 
from  all  over  the  land — ^north,  south,  east  and  west.  And  I  stand 
here  to  say,  with  a  feeling  of  professional  thankfulness,  that  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  here  the  man  who  saw  a  little  tree  planted 
by  the  fathers  of  these  two  excellent  men  (Dr.  Feet  and  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet), who  saw  a  little  shrub  growing  until  it  came  to  blossom 
into  a  great  tree  of  life,  and  a  great  tree  of  knowledge,  without  any 
threatening  angel  or  sword  of  fire  to  keep  away  those  who  would 
approach  the  tree;  but  with  the  angels  of  mercy  traveling  through 
the  land  and  gathering,  wherever  they  meet  them,  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  forest,  and  upon  the  wide  prairies,  these  unfortunate  souls 
and  carrying  them  and  urging  them  to  rest  securely  in  the  shade 
and  coolness  and  delights  of  these  beautiful  trees  and  partake  of 
their  fruit.  I  say  it  has  been  a  profound  pleasure  to  see  that  vener- 
able man,  whose  footsteps  will  not  be  going  in  and  out  much  longer. 
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Many  of  ns  were  strangers;  we  shall  part  as  warm  friends.  As 
you  have  seen  proper  to  express  so  oeautifully  appreciation  and 
thanks,  that  we  have  consented  to  receive  these  visits  of  angels  not 
unawares,  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  profoundly  thankful  and  grate- 
ful to  you  that  you  have  honored  us ;  and  as  we  go  hence  to  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  we  shall  go  praying  that  the  blessing  of  God 
that  maketh  rich,  may  fall  upon  those  who  remain  behind,  and  rest 
upon  those  who  go  hence. 

Mr.  President,  brethren  and  comrades,  may  God  bless  you  and 
keep  you  in  all  your  life.    [Great  applause]. 

Mr.  Gordon—I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  some  in 
the  convention  if  I  do  not  say  what  little  I  nave  to  say  at  this 
moment.  The  matter  of  practical  details,  or  little  things  which 
annoy  and  worry  and  plague  the  souls  of  many  of  our  younger 
instructors,  in  particular  in  regard  to  details  of  school-room  work, 
is  an  important  thing,  and  there  are  many  who  can  shed  light 
upon  these  points.  At  the  informal  meeting  last  year  we  had  this 
subject  up;  and  the  question  raised  is,  is  there  no  way  by  which 
we  can  all  learn  what  has  been  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
met  these  difficulties  in  instruction  ?  The  answer  given  then  is  the 
answer  I  wish  to  make  to  this  convention,  and  that  is,  that  we 
have  an  organ,  T%e  American  Annals  for  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
whose  editor  will  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  aU  these  puzzling 
questions  in  relation  to  the  details  of  school-room  work.  Let  us 
have  them  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Annals,  I  know  the  editor 
will  only  be  too  glad  to  have  this  brief  explanation. 

Prof.  Tate — I  second  the  remarks  made  by  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Some  persons  appear  to  have  the  idea  that  nothing  is  acceptable 
but  a  very  long  and  carefully  prepared  article ;  but  short  articles 
are  always  most  acceptable.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Annals  could 
bo  made  a  medium  of  these  communications. 

Thb  President — If  no  further  business  is  brought  forward,  the 
hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
convention  for  a  moment  or  two  while  I  say  a  word  in  parting. 

My  good  friend  Dr.  Gillett  and  I  have  sometimes  had  discussions ; 
he  has  often  had  the  last  word,  but  I  think  he  will  allow  me  to 
have  the  last  wojd  to-day. 

Dr.  Gillett — ^With  pleasure,  sir. 

Dr.  Gallaudet — He  has  been  so  kind  to  us  as  to  suggest  that 
we  have  come  in  here  upon  him  like  angels,  though  not  unawares. 
I  had  not  ventured  in  my  own  thought  to  arrogate  to  myself  the 
qualities  of  an  angel;  but  1  had  been  led  to  thmk,  as  I  was  con- 
templating the  happiness  of  the  days  that  have  so  pleasantly  rolled 
by,  that  I  had  reached  a  little  heaven  on  earth ;  and  I  am  sure  we 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  great  favor  that  has  been  done  to 
us  in  that  we  have  oeen  permitted  to  come  to  this  most  hospitable 
place,  and  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  description  given  by  the  poet,  of  those  who  were 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  will  overstate  what  we  have  en- 
joyed here,  when  he  says: 

'*The7  eat.  they  drink,  and  In  communion  Bweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy." 
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For  certainly  here  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  most  sumptaously  at 
the  bounteous  boards  of  our  host;  and  in  union  sweet,  if  we  have 
not  gained  that  goal  called  physical  immortality — which  we  would 
not  aesire— we  have  all  been  elevated  and  strengthened  in  those 
aspirations,  the  presence  of  which  within  the  human  heart  makes 
life  worth  living,  and  makes  us  all  immortal. 

So  I  conceive,  my  friends,  that  we  must  go  away  from  here  with 
gratitude  deep  in  our  hearts  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  proceedings  and  friendly  intercourse  of  this  convention. 

But  I  have  a  single  thought  in  addition  to  suggest  as  to  the 
character  of  our  meeting.  We  know  it  has  been  helpfal;  we  know 
it  will  be  helpful  in  the  memory  of  each  one;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  peculiarities  which  call  for  our  special  gratitude.  We  have  here 
assembled  men  and  women  with  diverse  views,  who  work  in  different 
methods,  who  have  different  beliefs  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  whole 
class  for  whose  elevation  we  are  laboring;  and  yet  we  may  rejoice 
to  say  that  with  all  these  diverse  views,  we  are  now  separating  in 
harmony,  with  a  purpose  to  do,  rather  than  to  dispute;  to  accom- 
plish rather  than  to  express  extraordinary  differences  of  opinion. 
We  shall  all  go  to  our  homes  and  try  to  show  in  our  work  that  we 
are  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  whose  needs  command  oar 
efforts.    It  is  something  to  be  especially  grateful  for. 

Another  feature  of  this  convention,  and  of  our  conventions  in 
America,  is  this,  that  we  are  satisfied  to  come  together,  having 
different  views  and  methods,  without  a  partisan  purpose  to  carry 
the  convention,  or  to  Becure  a  vote  for  this  method  or  that  system : 
and  so  no  one's  feelings  are  hurt ;  no  acerbity  of  disposition  is  brought 
to  the  front ;  no  violent  disputes  arise ;  but  in  earnest  emulation  we 
meet  together  as  brethren  in  unity.  For  this  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful;  for  it  is  not  so  ail  over  the  world.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  strength  in  our  work  in  America,  that  we  are  a 
multitude  in  unity,  holding  many  views,  strengthened  and  bound 
together  with  one  earnest  purpose.  I  am  sure  if  this  is  true,  and 
I  think  no  one  will  question  it,  that  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  are  such  a  convention,  that  we  have  a  history 
that  is  our  own;  and  now,  as  the  parting  moment  comes,  let  me 
remind  you,  dear  friends,  that  though  we  may  not  be  together  here 
in  the  daily  union  that  has  been  so  pleasant,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hospitalities  of  a  paternal  and  macernal  character,  in  which 
we  have  rejoiced  as  children  in  one  great  family,  we  may  yet  go 
hence  carrying  with  us  mental  pictures  that  memory  will  keep  fresh 
through  all  the  years  that  yet  remain  to  us  on  earth.  So  while  we 
go,  none  of  us  wUl  ever  forget  tbe  halcyon,  golden  days  spent  here 
m  Jacksonville,  in  this  noble  institution. 

I  will  ask  my  brother  to  dismiss  the  convention  with  an  appeal 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  benediction. 

Rbv.  I)r.  Thomas  Gallaudet  offered  a  short  prayer  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  and  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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